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CHAPTER  XXIII 

Indian  Legends — The  Legend  op  Nacoochee — The  Legend  op  Hia- 
WASSEE — The  Legend  op  the  Cherokee  Rose — The  Legend  of 
Lover's  Leap — The  Legend  op  Sweetwater  Branch — ^Yahula — 
The  Ustutli — Agan-unitsi's  Search  for  the  Uktena — The  En- 
chanted Mountain — The  Burnt  Village:  a  Tale  op  the  Indian 
Wars — The  Enchanted  Island — De  Doto  and  the  Indian 
Widow — The  Man  Who  Married  the  Thunderer's  Sister — A 
Tragedy  op  the  Swamp — Queen  Elancydyne. 


The  Legend  op  Nacoochee 

« 
Long  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  made  his  first  footprints  on  these 

western  shores;  long  before  even  the  Genoese  visionary  had  dreamed  of 
a  new  world  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules,  there  dwelt  in  this  lovely 
vaUey  a  young  maiden  of  wonderful  and  almost  celestial  beauty.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  chieftain — a  princess.  In  doing  homage  to  her, 
the  people  of  her  tribe  almost  forgot  the  Great  Spirit  who  made  her 
and  endowed  her  with  such  strange  beauty.  Her  name  was  Nacoochee — 
**The  Evening  Star."  A  son  of  the  chieftain  of  a  neighboring  and 
hostile  tribe  saw  the  beautiful  Nacoochee  and  loved  her.  He  stole  her 
young  heart.  She  loved  him  with  an  intensity  of  passion  such  as  only 
the  noblest  souls  know.  They  met  beneath  the  holy  stars  and  sealed 
their  simple  vows  with  kisses.  In  the  valley,  where,  from  the  inter- 
locked branches  overhead,  hung  with  festoons,  in  which  the  white  flow- 
ers of  the  climate  and  the  purple  blossoms  of  the  magnificent  wild 
passion  flower,  mingled  with  the  dark  foliage  of  the  muscadine,  they 
found  a  fitting  place.  The  song  of  the  mocking-bird  and  the  murmur 
of  the  Chattahoochee's  hurrying  waters  were  marriage  hymn  and  an- 
them to  them.  They  vowed  eternal  love.  They  vowed  to  live  and  die 
with  each  other.  Intelligence  of  these  secret  meetings  reached  the  ear 
of  the  old  chief,  Nacoochee 's  father,  and  his  anger  was  terrible.  But 
love  for  Laceola  was  stronger  in  the  heart  of  Nacoochee  than  even  rev- 
erence for  her  father's  commands.  One  night  the  maiden  was  missed 
from  her  tent.  The  old  chieftain  commanded  his  warriors  to  pursue 
the  fugitive.     They  found  her  with  Laceola,  the  son  of  a  hated  race. 
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In  an  instant,  an  arrow  was  aimed  at  his  breast.  Nacoochee  sprang 
before  him  and  received  the  barbed  shaft  in  her  own  heart.  Her 
lover  was  stupefied.  He  made  no  resistance,  and  his  blood  mingled  with 
hers.  The  lovers  were  buried  in  the  same  grave  and  a  lofty  mound 
was  raised  to  mark  the  spot.  Deep  grief  seized  the  old  chief  and  all 
his  people,  and  the  valley  was  ever  after  called  Nacoochee.  The  mound 
which  marks  the  trysting-place  and  the  grave  of  the  maiden  and  her 
betrothed,  surmounted  by  a  solitary  pine,  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  form 
some  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  landscape  of  this  lovely 
vale.* 


n 

The  Legend  of  the  Hiawassee 

Over  a  century  ago,  a  bitter  warfare  raged  between  the  Catawba 
and  Cherokee  tribes  of  Indians.  In  one  of  those  frequent  and  bold 
excursions  common  among  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  the  son 
of  the  principal  Cherokee  chief  surprised  and  captured  a  large  town 
belonging  to  the  Catawba  tribe. 

Among  the  captives  was  the  daughter  of  the  first  chief  of  the 
Catawbas,  named  Hiawassee,  or  *'the  beautiful  fawn."  A  young  hero 
of  the  Cherokees,  whose  name  was  Notley,  which  means  "the  daring 
horseman,"  instantly  became  captivated  with  the  majestic  beauty  and 
graceful  manners  of  the  royal  captive;  and  was  overwhelmed  with 
delight  upon  finding  his  love  reciprocated  by  the  object  of  his  heart's 
adoration.  With  two  attendants,  he  presented  himself  before  the  Ca- 
tawba warrior,  who  happened  to  be  absent  when  his  town  was  taken 
by  the  Cherokees.  To  this  stem  old  chief  he  gave  a  brief  statement 
of  recent  occurrences,  and  then  besought  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
The  proud  Catawba,  lifting  high  his  war-club,  knitting  his  brow,  and 
curling  his  lips  with  scorn,  declared  that  as  the  Catawbas  drank  the 
waters  of  the  East,  and  the  Cherokees  the  waters  of  the  West,  when 
this  insolent  and  daring  lad  could  find  where  these  waters  united,  then 
and  not  till  then  might  the  hateful  Cherokee  mate  with  the  daughter 
of  the  great  Catawba.  Discouraged  but  not  despairing,  Notley  turned 
away  from  the  presence  of  the  p^oud  and  unfeeling  father  of  the 
beautiful  Hiawassee,  and  resolved  to  search  for  a  union  of  the  eastern 
with  the  western  waters,  which  was  then  considered  an  impossibility. 
Ascending  the  pinnacle  of  the  great  chain  of  the  AUeghanies,  more 
commonly  called  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  is  known  to  divide  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  great  West,  and  traversing  its  devi- 
ous and  winding  courses,  he  could  frequently  find  springs  running 
each  way,  and  having  their  source  within  a  few  paces  of  each  other; 
but  this  was  not  what  he  desired. 

Day  after  day  were  spent  in  the  arduous  search,  and  there  appeared 
no  hope  that  his  energy  and  perseverance  would  be  rewarded.     But 
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on  a  certain  day,  when  he  was  well  nigh  exhausted  with  hunger  and 
other  privations,  he  came  to  a  lovely  spot  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
affording  a  delightful  plain.  Here  he  resolved  to  repose  and  refresh 
himself  during  the  sultry  portion  of  the  day.  Seating  himself  upon  the 
ground,  and  thinking  of  Hiawassee,  he  saw  three  young  fawns  moving 
toward  a  small  lake,  the  stream  of  which  was  rippling  at  his  feet;  and 
whilst  they  were  sipping  the  pure  drops  from  the  transparent  pool,  our 
hero  found  himself  unconsciously  creeping  toward  them.  Untaught 
in  the  wilA  of  danger,  the  little  fawns  gave  no  indication  whatever  of 
retiring.  Notley  had  now  approached  so  near,  that  he  expected  in  a 
moment,  by  one  leap,  to  seize  and  capture  one,  at  least,  of  the  spotted 
prey;  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  another  stream  running  out  of  the 
beautiful  lake  down  the  western  side  of  the  mountain. 

Springing  forward  with  the  bound  of  a  forest  deer,  and  screaming 
with  frantic  joy,  he  exclaimed,  **  Hiawassee !  0  Hiawassee !  I  have  found 
it!" 

The  romantic  spot  is  within  a  few  miles  of  Clayton.  Having  accom- 
plished his  object,  he  set  out  for  the  residence  of  Hiawassee 's  father, 
accompanied  by  only  one  warrior,  and  fortunately  for  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  he  met  the  beautiful  maiden  with  some  confidential  attend- 
ants half  a  mile  from  her  father's  house.  She  informed  him  that  her 
father  was  indignant  at  his  proposals,  that  he  would  not  regard  his 
promises. 

"I  wiU  fly  away  with  you  to  the  mountains,"  said  Hiawassee,  **but 
my  father  will  never  consent  to  our  marriage."  Notley  then  pointed 
her  to  a  mountain  in  the  distance,  and  said  if  he  found  her  there,  he 
should  drink  of  the  waters  that  flowed  from  the  beautiful  lake.  A  few 
moments  afterward,  Notley  met  the  Catawba  chief  near  the  town,  and 
at  once  informed  him  of  his  wonderful  discovery,  and  offered  to  conduct 
him  to  the  place.  The  Catawba  chief,  half  choked  with  rage,  accused 
Notley  of  the  intention  to  deceive  him,  in  order  to  get  him  near  the  line 
of  territory,  where  the  army  of  the  Cherokees  was  waiting  to  kill  him. 
**But,"  said  he,  "since  you  have  spared  my  daughter,  so  will  I  spare 
you,  and  permit  you  at  once  to  depart ;  but  I  haVe  Sworn  that  you  shall 
never  marry  my  daughter,  and  I  cannot  be  false  to  my  oath."  Notley 's 
face  brightened,  for  he  remembered  the  old  warrior's  promise.  "Then," 
exclaimed  he,  "by  the  Great  Spirit,  she  is  mine!"  and  the  next  moment 
he  disappeared  in  the  thick  forest.  That  night  brought  no  sleep  to  the 
Catawba  chief,  for  Hiawassee  did  not  return.  Pursuit  was  made  in 
vain.    He  saw  his  daughter  no  more. 

Notley,  bounding  through  the  mountains,  soon  met  his  beloved  Hia- 
wassee. Solemnizing  the  marriage  according  to  the  customs  of  the  wil- 
derness, they  led  a  retired  life  in  those  regions  for  three  years,  and 
upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  father,  Notley  settled  in  the  charming 
valley  of  the  river  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  and  called  it 
Hiawassee,  after  his  beautiful  spouse.  In  process  of  time,  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  first  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  and  was  the  instrument  of 
making  perpetual  peace  between  his  tribe  and  the  Catawbas.* 
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III 

The  Legend  op  the  Cherokee  Rose 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  proud  young  chieftain  of  the  Seminoles  was 
taken  prisoner  by  his  enemies  the  Cherokees  and  doomed  to  death  by 
torture ;  but  he  fell  so  seriously  ill,  that  it  became  necessary  to  wait  for 
his  restoration  to  health  before  committing  him  to  the  flames. 

As  he  was  lying,  prostrated  by  disease,  in  the  cabin  of  k  Cherokee 
warrior,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  a  dark-eyed  maiden,  became  his 
nurse.  She  rivalled  in  grace  the  bounding  fawn,  and  the  young  war- 
riors of  her  tribe  said  of  her  that  the  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit  was 
not  more  beautiful.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  though  death  stared  the 
young  Seminole  in  the  face,  he  should  be  happy  in  her  presence  ?  Was 
it  any  wonder  that  each  should  love  the  other? 

Stem  hatred  of  the  Seminoles  had  stifled  every  kindly  feeling  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Cherokees,  and  they  grimly  awaited  the  time  when  their 
enemy  must  die.  As  the  color  slowly  returned  to  the  cheeks  of  her  lover 
and  strength  to  his  limbs,  the  dark-eyed  maiden  eagerly  urged  him  to 
make  his  escape.  How  could  she  see  him  die?  But  he  would  not  agree 
to  seek  safety  in  flight  unless  she  went  with  him ;  he  could  better  endure 
death  by  torture  than  life  without  her. 

She  yielded  to  his  pleading.  At  the  midnight  hour,  silently  they 
slipped  into  the  dim  forest,  guided  by  the  pale  light  of  the  silvery  stars. 
Yet  before  they  had  gone  far,  impelled  by  soft  regret  at  leaving  her 
home  forever,  she  asked  her  lover's  permission  to  return  for  an  instant 
that  she  might  bear  away  some  memento.  So,  retracing  her  footsteps, 
she  broke  a  sprig  from  the  glossy-leafed  vine  which  climbed  upon  her 
father's  cabin,  and  preserving  it  at  her  breast  during  her  flight  through 
the  wilderness,  planted  it  at  the  door  of  her  home  in  the  land  of  the 
Seminoles. 

Here,  its  milk-white  blossoms,  with  golden  centers,  often  recalled  her 
childhood  days  in  the  far-away  mountains  of  Georgia;  and  from  that 
time  this  beautiful  flower  has  always  been  known,  throughout  the  South- 
em  States,  as  the  Cherokee  Rose.* 


IV 


The  Legend  of  Lover's  Leap 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  region  watered  by 
the  Lower  Chattahoochee  was  inhabited  by  two  powerful  tribes  of  In- 
dians. They  were  bitter  and  relentless  rivals,  though  both  belonged  to 
the  Confederacy  of  Creeks,  and  besides  being  equally  matched  in  num- 
bers, they  possessed  alike  proud  names.  There  was  not  a  tribe  in  the 
nation  which  dared  to  vaunt  itself  before  a  Cusseta  or  a  Coweta. 

It  may  have  been  a  small  matter  from  which  the  jealousy  of  these 
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tribes  originally  sprung,  but  the  tiny  thing  had  been  cherished  till,  like  a 
serpent,  each  hissed  at  the  sound  of  the  other's  name.  The  proud  chief 
of  the  Cussetas  was  now  become  an  old  man,  and  much  was  he  venerated 
by  all  who  rallied  at  his  battle-cry.  The  boldest  heart  in  all  his  tribe 
quailed  before  his  angry  eye,  and  the  proudest  did  him  reverence.  The 
old  man  had  outlived  his  own  sons;  one  by  one  had  the  Great  Spirit 
called  them  from  their  hunting  grounds,  and  in  the  flush  of  their  man- 
hood had  they  gone  to  the  Spirit  Land.  Yet  he  was  not  alone.  The 
youngest  of  his  children,  the  dark-eyed  Mohina,  was  still  sheltered  in 
his  bosom,  and  all  his  love  for  the  beautiful  in  life  was  bestowed  upon 
her — ah,  and  rightly,  too,  for  the  young  maiden  rivaled  in  grace  the 
bounding  fawn,  and  the  young  warriors  said  of  her  that  the  smile  of 
the  Great  Spirit  was  not  so  beautiful.  While  yet  a  child  she  was  be- 
trothed to  the  young  Eagle  of  the  Cowetas,  the  proud  scion  of  their 
warrior  chief.  But  stem  hatred  had  stifled  kindly  feelings  in  the  hearts 
of  all  save  these  two  young  creatures,  and  the  pledged  word  was  broken 
when  the  smoke  of  the  calumet  was  extinguished.  Mohina  no  longer 
dared  to  meet  the  young  chief  openly,  and  death  faced  them  when  they 
sat  in  a  lone,  wild  trysting-place  'neath  the  starry  blazonry  of  mid- 
night's dark  robe.  Still  they  were  undaunted,  for  pure  love  dwelt  in 
their  hearts,  and  base  fear  crouched  low  before  it,  and  went  afar  from 
them  to  hide  in  grosser  souls.  Think  not  the  boy-god  changes  his  arrows 
when  he  seeks  the  heart  of  the  Red  Man;  nay,  rather  with  truer  aim, 
and  finer  point,  does  the  winged  thing  speed  from  his  bow,  and  deeply 
the  subtle  poison  sinks  into  the  young  heart,  while  the  dark  cheek  glows 
with  love's  proper  hue.  The  deer  bounded  gladly  by  when  the  lovers 
met,  and  felt  he  was  free,  while  the  bright-eyed  maiden  leaned  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  young  Eagle.  Their  youthful  hearts  hoped  in  the  future, 
though  all  in  vain,  for  the  time  served  but  to  render  more  fierce  that 
hostile  rivalry,  more  rank  than  deadly  hatred,  which  existed  between  the 
tribes.  Skirmishes  were  frequent  among  the  hunters,  and  open  hostili- 
ties seemed  inevitable.  And  now  it  was  told  by  some  one  who  had  peered 
through  the  tangled  underwood  and  the  matted  foliage  of  those  dim 
woods,  that  the  Coweta  had  pressed  the  maiden  to  his  heart  in  those  lone 
places,  and  that  strange  words  and  passionate  were  even  now  breathed 
by  him  to  her  ear.  Then  the  hunters  of  the  Cussetas  sprang  from  their 
couches,  and  made  earnest  haste  to  the  dark  glen.  With  savage  yell  and 
impetuous  rush  they  bounded  before  the  lovers.  They  fled,  and  love  and 
terror  added  wings  to  their  flight.  For  a  while  they  distanced  their 
pursuers.  But  the  strength  of  Mohina  failed  her  in  a  perilous  moment, 
and  had  not  the  young  Eagle  snatched  her  to  his  fast-beating  heart,  the 
raging  enemy  had  made  sure  their  fate.  He  rushed  onward  up  the  nar- 
row defile  before  him.  It  led  he  forgot  whither.  Iq,  a  few  moments  he 
stood  on  the  verge  of  a  fearful  height.  Wildly  the  maiden  clung  to  him, 
and  even  then,  in  that  strange  moment  of  life,  his  heart  throbbed  proudly 
beneath  his  burden.  The  bold  future  alone  was  before  him ;  there  was 
no  return.  Already  the  breath  of  one  of  the  pursuers,  a  hated  rival, 
came  quick  upon  his  cheek,  and  the  gleaming  tomahawk  shone  before 
him.  One  moment  he  gazed  on  him,  and  triumph  flashed  in  the  eye  of 
the  young  chief,  then  without  a  shudder  he  sprang  into  the  seething 
waters  below.    Still  the  young  maiden  clung  to  him,  nor  did  the  death 
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struggle  part  them.    The  mad  waves  dashed  fearfully  over  them,  and 
their  loud  wail  was  a  fitting  requiem  to  their  departing  spirits. 

The  horror-stricken  warriors  gazed  wildly  into  the  foaming  torrent, 
then  dashed  with  reckless  haste  down  the  declivity  to  bear  the  sad  tid- 
ings to  the  old  chief.  He  heard  their  tale  in  silence,  but  sorrows  were 
on  his  spirit,  and  it  was  broken.  Henceforth  his  seat  was  unfilled  by  the 
council  fire,  and  its  red  light  gleamed  fitfully  upon  his  grave.* 


The  Legend  of  Sweetwater  Branch 

Three  miles  from  the  quaint  old  Town  of  St.  Mary's,  on  the  Georgia 
coast,  the  public  road  is  crossed  by  a  stream  called  Sweetwater  Branch. 
It  threads  the  landscape  like  a  skein  of  liquid  silver,  winding  in  and  out 
through  the  dense  foliage,  and  in  spite  of  the  solemn  mosses  which  bend 
over  it  on  either  side,  the  little  stream  dances  merrily  among  the  ancient 
live-oaks  and  sends  its  laughter  rippling  through  the  gloomy  depths  of 
the  forest.  The  waters  of  this  tiny  streamlet  are  not  only  crystal-clear, 
but  pleasant  to  the  taste — ^whence  the  name.  In  the  olden  time,  when 
the  red  men  still  roamed  the  wilderness  in  this  vicinity  it  is  told  that 
old  Withlacoochee,  an  aged  chieftain,  was  one  day  seated  beside  the 
roftd  vainly  trying  to  extract  a  thorn  from  his  foot.  Pretty  Mary  Jones, 
a  belle  of  the  white  settlement  and  a  maiden  whose  bright  eyes  and  quick 
sympathies  were  well  matched,  chanced  to  be  coming  along  the  road 
just  at  this  moment,  and  seeing  the  old  warrior's  predicament,  volun- 
teered her  assistance,  with  the  result  that  the  ugly  thorn  was  soon  ex- 
tracted. 

Full  of  gratitude,  the  old  Indian  told  the  girl  that  if  she  ever  needed 
help  she  must  be  sure  to  let  him  know.  Shortly  after  this  pleasant  inter- 
view, a  United  States  recruiting  vessel  appeared  in  the  harbor  and  began 
to  solicit  young  men  to  enlist  in  the  navy.  She  bore  the  somewhat  jocular 
name  of  the  Smashing  Nancy,  but  the  trim  uniforms  of  the  marines  and 
the  splendid  appointments  of  the  vessel  constituted  an  appeal  which  the 
young  men  of  the  town  could  not  resist.  Among  the  number  who  felt 
the  magic  spell  and  who  hastened  to  enlist  in  the  crew  of  the  vessel  was 
Ben  Johnson,  a  youth  to  whom  Mary  Jones  was  betrothed.  When  poor 
Mary  learned  the  sad  news  her  heart  was  broken.  She  dreaded  the  un- 
certainties of  the  long  cruise  and  expected  never  to  see  her  lover  again. 

Half-distracted  she  was  walking  along  the  same  road,  loudly  weep- 
ing and  bewailing  her  fatCj  when  she  was  espied  by  Withlacoochee,  who 
quickly  approached  her  and,  in  kind  tones,  inquired  the  cause  of  her 
distress.  Between  violent  sobs,  the  poor  girl  told  her  story.  The  old 
chief  smiled,  but  there  was  no  derision  in  the  playful  gleam  of  the  war- 
rior's eye.  *'You  were  good  to  Withlacoochee,"  said  the  old  chief,  *'and 
now  Withlacoochee  will  be  good  to  you;"  and  so  saying  he  gathered  a 


*  John  H.  Martin 's  ' '  History  of  Columbus,  * '  with  slight  alterations  in  the  first 
paragraph  to  make  it  conform  to  the  historical  facts. 
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handful  of  red  berries  and  green  leaves  and  scattered  them  on  the  water 
of  Sweetwater  Branch.  **Now  see,"  he  resumed,  **Withlacoochee  has 
cast  a  spell  on  these  waters,  and  whoever  shall  drink  of  them  shaU  surely 
return.  Bring  your  lover  here  and  make  him  drink.'*  Inspired  with 
new  hope,  Mary  brought  Ben  to  the  stream  and  he  drank.  He  went 
away  on  the  cruise,  but  the  spell  brought  him  back ;  and  he  and  faithful 
Mary  were  happily  wedded.* 


VI 

Yahula 

Years  ago,  before  the  Revolution,  Yahula  was  a  prosperous  stock 
trader  among  the  Cherokees,  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells,  hung  around 
the  necks  of  his  ponies,  could  be  heard  on  every  mountain  trail.  Once 
there  was  a  great  hunt,  and  all  the  warriors  were  out,  but  when  it  was 
over  and  they  were  ready  to  return  to  the  settlement,  Yahula  was  not 
with  them.  They  waited  and  searched,  but  he  could  not  be  found,  and 
at  last  they  went  back  without  him,  and  his  friends  grieved  for  him  as 
for  one  dead. 

Some  time  after,  his  people  were  surprised  and  delighted  to  have 
him  walk  in  among  them  and  sit  down  as  they  were  at  supper  in  the 
evening.  To  the  questions  which  were  asked  him,  Yahula  replied  that 
he  had  been  lost  in  the  mountains,  and  that  the  Nunnehi*  or  Immortals, 
had  taken  him  to  the  town  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  here  he  had  been 
kept  ever  since,  with  the  kindest*  care  and  treatment,  until  the  longing 
to  see  his  old  friends  had  brought  him  back.  Importuned  to  join  them 
at  supper,  he  said  that  it  was  now  too  late— he  had  tasted  the  fairy  food 
and  could  never  again  eat  with  human  kind,  and  for  the  same  reason  he 
could  not  stay  with  his  family,  but  must  go  back  to  the  Nunnehi.  His 
wife  and  children  and  brother  begged  him  to  stay,  but  he  said  that  he 
could  not;  it  was  either  life  with  the  Immortals  or  death  with  his  own 
people,  and  he  thereupon  arose  to  go.  They  saw  him  as  he  sat  talking 
to  them  and  as  he  stood  up,  but  the  moment  he  stepped  from  the  door- 
way he  vanished  as  if  he  had  never  been. 

After  this  strange  occurrence,  he  came  back  often  to  visit  his  people. 
They  would  see  him  first  as  he  entered  the  door,  and  as  he  sat  and  talked 
he  was  quite  himself  in  every  way,  but  the  instant  he  stepped  across  the 
threshold  he  was  gone,  though  a  hundred  eyes  might  be  watching.  He 
came  often,  but  at  last  the  entreaties  for  him  to  remain  at  home  became 
so  urgent  that  the  Nunnehi  must  have  been  oflfended,  for  he  came  no 
more.  On  the  mountain  at  the  head  of  the  creek,  about  ten  miles  above 
the  present  Town  of  Dahlonega,  is  a  small  square  enclosure  of  unput 
stone,  without  roof  or  entrance.  Here  it  was  said  that  he  lived,  so  the 
Cherokees  called  it  the  Place  of  Yahula,  and  they  also  gave  his  name 
to  the  stream.    Often  at  night  a  belated  traveler,  coming  along  the  trail 


•  Mr.  J.  T.  Vocele,  of  St.  Mary 's,  Georgia,  furnished  the  substance  of  this  legend 
in  a  letter  to  the  author. 
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by  the  creek,  would  hear  the  voice  of  Yahula,  singing  certain  favorite 
old  songs  which  he  used  to  sing  as  he  drove  his  pack  of  horses  across  the 
mountains,  the  sound  of  a  voice  urging  them  on,  and  the  crack  of  a  whip 
and  the  tinkling  of  bells  went  with  the  song,  but  neither  driver  nor 
horses  could  be  seen,  although  the  sounds  passed  close  by.  The  songs 
and  the  bells  were  heard  only  at  night. 

There  was  one  man,  a  friend  of  Yahula 's,  who  sang  the  same  songs 
for  a  time  after  Yahula  had  disappeared,  but  he  died  suddenly,  and  then 
the  Cherokees  were  afraid  to  sing  these  songs  any  more  until  it  was  so 
long  since  any  one  heard  the  sounds  on  the  mountain  that  they  thought 
Yahula  must  have  gone  away,  perhaps  to  the  West,  where  others  of  the 
tribe  had  already  gone.  It  is  so  long  ago  now  that  even  the  stone  house 
may  have  been  destroyed  by  this  time,  but  more  than  one  old  man's 
father  saw  it  and  heard  the  songs  and  the  bells  a  hundred  years  ago. 
When  the  Cherokees  went  from  Georgia  to  Indian  Territory  in  1838 
some  of  them  said,  ''Maybe  Yahula  has  gone  there  and  we  shall  hear 
him,''  but  they  have  never  heard  him  again.* 


VII 
The  Ustutli 

There  was  once  a  great  serpent  called  the  Ustutli,  that  made  its  haunt 
upon  Cohutta  Mountain.  It  did  not  glide  like  other  snakes  but  had 
feet  at  each  end  of  its  body,  and  moved  by  strides  or  jerks,  like  a  great 
measuring  worm;  hence  the  name,  which  means  **foot  snake."  The  feet 
were  three-cornered  and  flat  and  could  hold  on  to  the  ground  like  suck- 
ers. It  had  no  legs,  but  would  raise  itself  up  on  its  hind  feet,  with  its 
snaky  head  waving  high  in  the  air  until  it  found  a  good  place  to  take  a 
fresh  hold;  then  it  would  bend  down  and  grip  its  front  feet  to  the 
ground  while  it  drew  its  body  up  from  behind.  It  could  cross  rivers  and 
deep  ravines  by  throwing  its  head  across  and  getting  a  grip  with  its  front 
feet  and  then  swinging  its  body  over.  Wherever  its  footprints  were 
found  there  was  danger.  It  used  to  bleat  like  a  young  fawn,  and  when 
the  hunter  heard  a  fawn  bleat  in  the  woods  he  never  looked  for  it,  but 
hurried  away  in  the  other  direction.  Up  the  mountain  or  down,  nothing 
could  escape  the  Ustutli 's  pursuit,  but  along  the  side  of  the  ridge  it 
could  not  go,  because  the  great  weight  of  its  swinging  head  broke  its 
hold  on  the  ground  when  it  moved  sideways. 

Finally  it  came  to  pass  that  not  a  hunter  about  Cohutta  would  ven- 
ture near  the  mountain  for  dread  of  Ustutli.  At  last  a  man  from  one  of 
the  northern  settlements  came  down  to  visit  some  relatives  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. When  he  arrived  they  made  a  feast  for  him,  but  had  only 
com  and  beans;  and  excused  themselves  for  having  no  meat  because  the 
hunters  were  afraid  to  go  into  the  mountains.  He  asked  the  reason,  and 
when  they  told  him  he  said  he  would  go  himself  tomorrow  and  either 


*  Yahoola  Creek,  which  flows  by  Dahlonega,  in  Lumpkin  County,  was  called 
Yahulai,  by  the  Cherokees,  or  *  *  Place  of  Yahula.  * '  James  Mooney  in  *  *  Myths  of  the 
CHierokees,"  House  Documents,  Vol.  118. 
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bring  home  a  deer  or  find  the  Ustutli.  They  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
it,  but  as  he  insisted  upon  going  they  warned  him  that  if  he  heard  a  fawn 
bleat  in  the  thicket  he  must  run  at  once,  and  if  the  snake  ran  after  him 
he  must  not  try  to  run  down  the  mountain,  but  along  the  side  of  the 
ridge. 

In  the  morning  he  started  out  and  went  directly  toward  the  moun- 
tain. Working  his  way  through  the  bushes  at  the  base,  he  suddenly 
heard  a  fawn  bleat  in  front.  He  guessed  at  once  that  it  was  the  Ustutli, 
but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  see  it,  so  he  did  not  turn  back,  but  went 
straight  forward,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  monster,  with  its  great 
head  in  the  air,  as  high  as  the  pine  branches,  looking  in  every  direction 
to  discover  a  deer,  or  maybe  a  man,  for  breakfast.  It  saw  him  and  made 
for  him  at  once,  moving  in  jerky  strides,  every  one  the  length  of  a  tree 
trunk,  holding  its  head  high  above  the  bushes  and  bleating  as  it  came. 

The  hunter  was  so  badly  frightened  that  he  lost  his  wits  entirely  and 
started  to  run  directly  up  the  mountain.  The  great  snake  came  after 
him,  gaining  half  its  length  on  him  every  time  it  took  a  fresh  grip  with 
its  fore  feet,  and  would  have  caught  the  hunter  before  he  reached  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  but  that  he  suddenly  remembered  the  warning  and 
changed  his  course  to  run  along  the  side  of  the  mountain.  At  once  the 
snake  began  to  lose  ground,  for  every  time  it  raised  itself  up  the  weight 
of  its  body  threw  it  out  of  a  straight  line  and  made  it  fall  a  little  lower 
down  the  side  of  the  ridge.  It  tried  to  recover  itself,  but  now  the  hunter 
gained  and  kept  on  until  he  turned  the  end  of  the  ridge  and  left  the 
snake  out  of  sight.  Then  he  cautiously  climbed  to  the  top  and  looked 
over  and  saw  the  Ustutli  still  slowly  working  its  way  toward  the  summit. 

He  went  down  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  opened  his  fire  pouch, 
and  set  fire  to  the  grass  and  leaves.  Soon  the  fire  ran  all  around  the 
mountain  and  began  to  climb  upward.  When  the  great  snake  smelled 
the  smoke  and  saw  the  flames  coming  it  forgot  all  about  the  hunter 
and  turned  in  full  speed  toward  a  high  cliflE  near  the  summit.  It 
reached  the  rock  and  stood  upon  it,  but  the  fire  followed  and  caught 
the  dead  pines  above  the  base  of  the  cliff  until  the  heat  made  the  Ustutli 's 
scales  crack.  Taking  a  close  grip  of  the  rock  with  its  hind  feet  it  raised 
its  body  and  put  forth  all  its  strength  in  an  effort  to  spring  across  the 
wall  of  fire  that  surrounded  it,  but  the  smoke  choked  it  and  its  hold 
loosened  and  it  fell  among  the  blazing  pine  trunks  and  lay  there  until 
it  was  burned  to  ashes.* 


VIII 


Agan-unttsi's  Seaech  fob  the  Uktena 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  Cherokees,  in  battle  with  the  Shawano  In- 
dians, who  were  famous  for  magic,  captured  a  great  medicine  man  whose 
name  was  Agan-unitsi.  On  being  tied  ready  for  the  torture,  he  begged 
for  his  life,  and  engaged,  if  spared,  to  find  for  them  the  famous  wonder- 


James  Moonej,  m  ''Myths  of  the  Cherokee/'  House  Documents,  Vol.  118. 
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worker,  the  Ulunsuti.  Now  this  was  an  object  greatly  to  be  desired, 
but  the  quest  was  fraught  with  the  most  deadly  peril.  The  prize  in 
question  was  a  blazing  star  set  in  the  forehead  of  the  great  Uktena  ser- 
pent, and  the  medicine  man  who  could  possess  it  might  do  marvelous 
things,  but  every  one  knew  that  it  was  almost  certain  death  to  meet  the 
Uktena.  They  warned  him  of  all  this,  but  he  only  answered  that  he 
was  not  afraid,  for  his  medicine  was  strong.  So  they  gave  him  his 
life  on  condition  that  he  find  the  coveted  charm,  and  he  began  the  search. 

The  Uktena  used  to  lie  in  wait  in  lonely  places  to  surprise  its  vic- 
tims, and  especially  haunted  the  dark  passes  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains. Knowing  this,  the  magician  went  first  to  a  gap  in  the  range  on 
the  far  northern  borders  of  the  Cherokee  country ;  and  here  he  searched 
until  he  found  a  monster  black  snake,  larger  than  any  one  had  ever  be- 
fore seen,  but  it  was  not  what  he  wanted,  and  he  only  laughed  at  it  as 
something  too  small  to  be  noticed.  Coming  southward  to  the  next  gap 
he  found  there  a  great  moccasin  snake,  the  largest  ever  seen,  but  when 
the  people  wondered  he  said  it  was  nothing.  In  the  next  gap  he  found 
an  immense  green  snake  and  called  the  people  to  see  **the  pretty  sali- 
kawayi,"  but  when  they  found  an  immense  green  snake  coiled  up  in 
the  path  they  ran  away  in  fear.  Coming  to  Bald  Mountain,  he  found 
there  a  great  lizard,  basking  in  the  sun,  but  although  it  was  large  and 
terrifying  to  look  at,  it  was  not  what  he  wanted,  and  he  passed  on. 
Going  still  further  south  to  Walasiyi,  he  found  a  great  frog  squatting 
in  the  gap,  but  when  the  people  who  came  to  see  it  were  frightened  like 
the  others  and  ran  away  from  the  monster,  he  mocked  at  them  for 
being  afraid  of  a  frog  and  went  on  to  the  Gap  of  the  Forked  Antler 
and  to  the  enchanted  lake  of  Atagahi.  At  each  place  he  found  mon- 
strous reptiles,  but  he  said  they  were  nothing.  He  thought  the  Uktena 
might  be  in  hiding  in  deep  water  at  the  Leech  place,  on  Hiawassee,  where 
other  strange  things  had  been  seen  before,  and  going  there  he  dived  far 
down  under  the  surface.  He  saw  turtles  and  water  snakes,  and  two 
immense  sun  perches  rushed  at  him  and  retreated  again,  but  there  was 
nothing  more.  Still  going  southward,  he  continued  to  try  other  places, 
and  at  last  on  Gahuti  Mountain  he  found  the  Uktena  asleep. 

Turning  without  noise,  he  ran  swiftly  down  the  mountainside  as  far 
as  he  could  go  with  one  long  breath,  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope. 
There  he  stopped  and  piled  up  a  great  circle  of  pine  con^s,  and  inside 
of  it  he  dug  a  deep  trench.  Then  he  set  fire  to  the  cones  and  came 
back  again  up  the  mountain.  The  Uktena  was  still  asleep,  and,  putting 
an  arrow  to  his  bow,  Agan-unitsi  shot  and  sent  the  arrow  through  its 
heart,  which  was  under  the  seventh  spot  from  the  serpent's  head.  The 
great  snake  arose  and,  with  the  diamond  in  front  flashing  fire,  came 
straight  at  its  enemy,  but  the  magician,  turning  quickly,  ran  at  full 
speed  down  the  mountain,  cleared  the  circle  of  fire  and  the  trench  at 
one  bound,  and  lay  down  on  the  ground  inside.  The  Uktena  tried  to 
follow,  but  the  arrow  was  through  its  heart,  and  in  another  moment  it 
rolled  over  in  the  death  struggle,  spitting  poison  over  all  the  mountain, 
side.  But  the  poison  drops  could  not  cross  the  circle  of  fire,  but  only 
hissed  and  sputtered  in  the  blaze,  and  the  magician  on  the  inside  was 
untouched  except  by  one  small  drop  which  struck  upon  his  head  as  he 
lay  close  to  the  ground;  but  he  did  not  know  it.     The  blood,  too,  as 
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poisonous  as  the  froth,  poured  from  the  Uktena's  wound  and  down 
the  slope  in  a  dark  stream,  but  it  ran  into  the  trench  and  left  him 
unharmed.  The  dying  monster  rolled  over  and  over  down  the  moun- 
tain, breaking  down  large  trees  in  its  path,  until  it  reached  the  bottom. 
Then  Agan-unitsi  called  every  bird  in  aU  the  woods  to  come  to  the  feast, 
and  so  many  came  that  when  they  were  done  not  even  the  bones  were 
left. 

After  seven  days  he  went  by  night  to  the  spot.  The  body  and  the 
bones  of  the  snake  were  gone,  all  eaten  by  the  birds,  but  he  saw  a  bright 
light  shining  in  the  darkness,  and  going  over  to  it  he  found,  resting  on 
a  low-hanging  branch,  where  a  raven  had  dropped  it,  the  diamond  from 
the  head  of  the  Uktena.  He  wrapped  it  up  carefully  and  took  it  with 
him  to  the  Cherokees,  among  whom  he  became  the  greatest  medicine 
man  in  the  whole  tribe.  Where  the  blood  of  the  Uktena  had  filled  the 
trench,  there  was  afterwards  formed  a  lake,  the  water  of  which  was 
black,  and  here  the  women  came  to  dye  the  cane  splits  which  were  used 
in  making  baskets.* 


IX 


The  Enchanted  Mountain 

Ten  miles  north  of  the  Blue  Ridge  chain,  of  which  it  forms  a  spur, 
is  the  Enchanted  Mountain,  so  called  from  the  great  number  of  tracks 
or  impressions  of  the  feet  and  hands  of  various  animals  to  be  found 
in  the  rocks.  The  main  chain  of  mountains  is  about  fifteen  miles  broad, 
forming  the  great  natural  barrier  between  the  eastern  and  western 
waters,  and  the  average  elevation  is  about  4,000  feet  above  the  Atlantic 
level.  The  number  of  well-defined  tracks  is  136,  some  of  them  quite 
natural  and  perfect,  others  rather  rude  imitations,  and  all  of  them, 
from  the  eflfects  of  time,  have  become  more  or  less  obliterated.  They 
include  the  outlines  of  human  feet,  ranging  from  those  of  the  infant, 
some  four  inches  in  length,  to  those  of  the  great  warrior,  the  latter  meas- 
uring nyo  inches  in  length  and  7%  in  breadth  across  the  toes.  And, 
rather  strange  to  say,  all  the  human  feet  are  perfectly  normal  except  this 
large  one,  on  which  there  are  six  toes,  proving  the  owner  to  have  been 
a  descendant  of  Titan.  There  are  twenty-six  of  these  human  impres- 
sions, all  bare  save  one,  which  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been 
made  by  moccasins.  A  fine-turned  hand,  rather  delicate,  may  be  traced 
in  the  rocks  near  the  foot  of  the  great  warrior.  It  was  no  doubt  made 
by  his  faithful  squaw,  who  accompanied  him  on  all  his  excursions, 
sharing  his  toils  and  soothing  his  cares.  Many  horse  tracks  are  also  to 
be  seen.  One  seems  to  have  been  shod.  Some  are  quite  small,  yet  one 
measures  121/2x9%  inehes.  This,  the  Indians  say,  was  the  great  war 
horse  which  was  ridden  by  the  chieftain.  The  tracks  of  numerous  tur- 
keys, turtles,  and  terrapins  are  likewise  to  be  seen.  And  there  is  also  a 
large  bear's  paw,  a  snake,  and  two  deer. 


•  James  Mooney,  in  ** Myths  of  the  Cherokee,*'  House  Documents,  Vol.  118. 
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The  Indian  traditions  respecting  these  singular  impressions  are  some- 
what variant.  One  asserts  that  the  world  was  once  deluged  by  water, 
and  all  forms  of  life  were  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  one  family, 
together  with  various  animals  necessary  to  replenish  the  earth ;  that  the 
great  canoe  once  rested  upon  this  spot;  and  that  here  the  whole  troop 
of  animals  was  disembarked,  leaving  the  impressions  as  they  passed  over 
the  rocks,  which,  being  softened  by  long  submersion,  kindly  receive4 
and  retained  them.  Others  believe  that  a  very  sanguinary  conflict 
took  place  here  at  a  very  remote  period,  between  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees,  and  that  these  images  or  hieroglyphics  were  made  to  com- 
memorate the  fierce  encounter.  They  say  that  it  always  rains  when 
one  visits  the  spot,  as  if  sympathetic  nature  wept  at  the  recollection  of 
the  sad  catastrophe,  which  they  were  intended  to  commemorate.  Ac- 
cording to  a  later  tradition,  it  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  Great  Spirit,  who 
is  so  provoked  by  the  presumption  of  pian  in  attempting  to  approach  the 
throne  of  Divine  Majesty  that  he  commands  th^  elements  to  proclaim 
his  power  and  indignation  by  awful  thunderings  and  lightnings,  accom- 
panied by  down-pours  of  rain,  so  that  his  subjects  might  be  kept  in  awe 
of  him  and  constrained  to  venerate  his  attributes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  September,  1834,  our  party  left  the 
Nafeoochee  Valley,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  these  traditions,  which 
for  the  last  half  century  have  created  so  much  curious  interest  in  the 
minds  of  speculative  philosophers. 

At  6  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  As  we  ap- 
proached it,  the  heavens,  which,  for  several  days  and  nights  preceding 
had  worn  a  brightened  countenance,  began  to  scowl  and  threaten;  we 
advanced  in  haste  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  and  spread  out  our  breakfast 
on  the  ''table  of  stone,'*  poured  out  a  libation  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
Jupiter,  drank  a  few  appropriate  sentiments,  and  then,  with  chisel  and 
hammer,  commenced  the  resurrection  of  one  of  the  tracks.  Though  I 
claim  to  possess  as  little  superstition  as  any  one,  I  could  not  suppress  a 
strange  sensation  of  wonder,  in  fact,  almost  a  conviction  that  here  a 
sanguinary  and  long-contested  battle  had  at  one  time  been  fought,  for 
around  us  were  piled  huge  heaps  of  loose  rock,  seemingly  in  veneration 
for  the  heroic  dead.  The  tradition  being  so  completely  fulfilled,  rather 
astonished  me ;  for  no  sooner  did  we  arrive  on  consecrated  ground  than 
it  began  to  threaten  rain,  and  the  first  stroke  of  the  hammer  in  the 
sacrilegious  act  of  raising  the  track  of  a  human  being  evoked  a  loud  peal 
of  thunder;  the  clouds  continued  to  thicken  and  condense,  attended  by 
the  most  vivid  flashes  of  lightning;  and  soon  a  deluge  of  rain  was  precipi- 
tated upon  our  ofiPending  heads.  I  continued,  however,  to  labor  inc^- 
santly,  until  I  succeeded  in  disintegrating  the  impression  of  a  youth's 
foot,  which  I  carefully  wrapped  up  and  then  sounded  a  retreat,  still, 
however,  looking  back  toward  the  sepulchres  of  the  slain,  in  momentary 
expectation  of  seeing  a  legion  of  exasperated  ghosts  issuing  forth  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  infidel  who  would  presume  to  disturb  the  sacred  relics 
of  the  dead.  As  soon  as  we  passed  the  confines  of  the  mountain,  the  rain 
ceased,  the  sun  broke  out,  and  all  nature  resumed  her  cheerful  aspect. 
At  night  we  encamped  upon  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  after 
partaking  of  refreshments  we  retired  to  rest. 

The  rock  upon  which  these  impressions  were  found  is  an  imperfect 
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sort  of  soapstone,  which  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  induced  us 
to  believe  that  it  was  a  production  of  art.  After  excessive  fatigue  and 
no  little  danger,  we  were  now  ready  to  return  home,  but  before  descend- 
ing the  long  slope  we  paused  to  feast  our  enraptured  eyes  upon  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  panoramas  to  be  found  on  the  North  American 
continent.  To  the  north  and  west,  range  after  range  of  lofty  mountains 
rise  by  regular  graduations,  one  above  another,  until  they  are  lost  in 
the  azure  mists.  On  the  east  is  Tray,  peering  above  the  clouds,  and  giv- 
ing rise  to  several  mighty  rivers,  while  southward,  in  the  distance,  rising 
proudly  pre-eminent  above  the  surrounding  battlements,  is  the  majestic 
figure  of  Old  Yonah.* 


The  Burnt  VnJiAGE;  A  Tale  op  the  Indian  Wars 

The  Burnt  Village  lies  six  or  eight  miles  west  of  LaGrange,  in  the 
County  of  Troup,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  where 
the  great  Wehadka  Creek  empties  its  limpid  waters  into  the  tawny 
stream.  Previous  to  the  year  1793,  it  was  the  great  central  point  of  the 
Muscogee^  Nation,  the  crossing-place  of  all  the  trading  and  marauding 
parties  west  of  the  Chattahoochee,  where  the  untamed  savages  planned 
those  nocturnal  attacks  upon  the  helpless  and  unprotected  dwellers  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  white  settlements,  by  which  consternation  and  dismay 
were  spread  throughout  the  land.  On  account  of  the  sparse  population 
of  the  country,  at  this  time,  the  settlers,  for  mutual  protection,  were 
forced  to  concentrate  in  forts,  hastily  improvised  upon  the  borders.  It 
was  the  place  where  many  a  scalp,  perchance  of  some  bright-eyed  youth 
or  maiden,  had  been  the  cause  of  deep  savage  exultation,  as  the  warrior 
in  triumph  would  exhibit  the  blood-stained  trophies  and  describe  to  the 
half-astonished  women  and  children  of  the  forest  the  dying  shrieks  and 
screams  of  the  slaughtered  victims. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  predatory  excursions  of  the  Creek  Indians 
into  the  settlements  of  the  whites — and  the  ashes  of  many  a  building 
served  to  mark  the  path  of  desolation — ^that  other  plans  of  murder  and 
plunder  had  been  arranged,  for  the  warriors  of  the  nation  had  assembled 
at  the  little  town  of  which  we  are  speaking,  to  the  number  of  several 
hundred  ,to  celebrate  the  Green  Com  Dance,  which  was  a  custom  among 
them,  and  to  take  the  Black  Drink,  an  ablution  deemed  necessary  to 
reconcile  the  Great  Spirit  to  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were  about 
to  engage. 

But  there  was  an  irony  of  fate  in  these  grim  orgies.  For,  even  while 
the  conspirators  were  preparing  themselves  for  the  expected  feast  of 
crime,  a  few  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  M.  and  Major 
Adams,  who  had  volunteered  and  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  heart 
of  the  nation,  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  river,  and  they  were 


*  Doctor  Stevenson,  of  Dahlonega.     Reproduced,  with  slight  variations,  from  an 

old  scrap-book. 
Vol.  n— 8 
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only  waiting  for  the  sun  to  sink,  before  crossing  the  Chattahoochee. 
Night  came,  and  they  were  still  halted  in  silence  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  opposite  the  Indian  town.  All  was  hushed  and  still  as  death ;  not 
a  sound  was  heard,  save  the  savage  yell  and  war-whoop  of  the  Indian, 
with  occasionally  a  monotonous  war-song,  bursting  forth  amid  the  rev- 
elry, in  which  all  ages  and  sexes  seemed  to  join.  The  moon  had  com- 
menced to  shed  a  dim  light  through  the  overhanging  clouds,  and  the 
water,  breaking  over  the  rocks,  had  the  appearance  of  the  ghosts  of 
the  murdered  whites,  entreating  their  brethren  upon  the  bank  to  take 
signal  vengeance,  or  else  admonishing  them  of  great  danger;  and  many 
were  those  who  heard  strange  sounds  in  the  air — deep  mournings  and 
screams  of  *' Beware."  But  there  was  amongst  them  one  who  was  unap- 
palled.  The  night  was  far  spent,  and  the  noise  from  the  other  bank  had 
ceased — ^the  voice  of  the  wearied  Indian  was  hushed  and  still — all  had 
sunk  to  rest,  or  the  little  army  had  been  discovered.  It  was  a  solemn 
pause.  But  time  was  precious,  and  the  blow  must  be  struck,  or  all  was 
lost. 

Some  one  suggested  to  the  officers  that  they  cross  the  river  and  ascer- 
tain the  situation  of  the  Indians,  so  as  to  be  able  to  lead  the  little  band 
to  certain  triumph.  Colonel  M.  declined  the  hazardous  enterprise. 
Major  Adams  resolved  to  go.  He  sought  a  companion  for  the  perilous 
passage  across  the  stream;  but  he  had  nearly  despaired  of  finding  one 
who  would  volunteer  to  share  his  dangers,  when  a  rather  small  and 
somewhat  feeble  man,  whose  name  was  Hill,  advanced  from  the  ranks 
and  proposed  to  accompany  him  on  the  trip.  The  two  men  set  out 
together;  but  the  force  of  the  current  soon  overpowered  the  brave  Hill, 
and  swept  him  down  the  stream.  Major  Adams  sprang  to  his  relief, 
and  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  own  life,  rescued  his  friend  from 
a  watery  grave;  with  his  athletic  arm  he  buffeted  the  rapid  current, 
and  bore  the  exhausted  Hill  to  the  bank  which  they  had  left.  He  then 
set  out  alone.  The  ford  which  he  had  to  cross  was  narrow  and  difficult. 
Moreover,  it  lay  over  rocks  and  shoals,  sometimes  knee-deep,  then  up  to 
the  neck.  Near  the  middle  of  the  stream  was  an  island,  and  the  trunks 
and  limbs  of  old  trees  which  had  drifted  upon  the  island  seemed,  by  the 
dim  light  of  the  moon  shining  through  clouds,  to  be  so  many  savages 
ready  to  pounce  upon  him;  but  with  a  firm  step  Major  Adams  pro- 
ceeded, and  soon  reached  the  bank  in  safety. 

The  town  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  river  swamp,  about  300 
yards  from  the  water,  and  so  numerous  and  intricate  were  the  paths 
leading  in  every  direction  from  the  ford  into  the  swamp,  and  the  dark- 
ness produced  by  the  thick  underbrush  was  so  great,  that  when  he 
reached  the  hill  or  dry  land,  he  discovered  by  the  fire,  around  which 
the  Indians  had  held  their  revels,  shooting  up  occasionally  a  meteoric 
blaze,  that  he  was  far  below  the  point  at  which  he  aimed.  Bending  his 
course  cautiously  along  the  margin  of  the  swamp,  he  soon  reached  the 
border  of  the  town ;  an  Indian  dog  seemed  to  be  the  only  sentinel ;  and 
after  a  few  half  growls  and  barkings,  as  though  he  had  but  dreamed, 
sunk  away  into  perfect  quiet.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  in  the  center 
of  the  town.  Besides  those  in  the  cabins,  there  lay  stretched  upon  the 
ground  in  every  direction,  hundreds  of  warriors,  with  rifles  and  toma- 
hawks in  hand ;  the  earth  was  literally  covered  with  them. 
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Major  Adams  examined  the  fastenings  of  the  cabin  doors  by  running 
his  hands  through  the  cracks  and  feeling  the  log  of  wood  or  the  peg  by 
which  they  were  secured.  He  was  convinced  that  no  alarm  had  been 
given,  and  that  the  Indians  did  not  suspect  an  enemy  to  be  so  near. 
A  huge  savage,  close  to  whom  he  was  passing,  raised  himself  upon  his 
elbow,  grasped  his  rifle,  and  looked  around,  as  though  he  heard,  or 
dreamed  he  heard,  strange  footsteps.  Major  Adams,  perceiving  him  stir, 
threw  himself  down  amidst  a  group  of  snoring  Indians,  and  the  war- 
rior, observing  nothing  unusual,  concluded  he  had  dreamed,  and  again 
sunk  into  the  arms  of  sleep.  Our  hero  proceeded  cautiously,  examining 
with  a  military  eye  every  point  of  attack  and  defense,  arranged  his  plans, 
and  prepared  to  return  to  the  anxious  army  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  His  exertion  in  crossing  the  stream  had  been  great.  He  was 
fatigued  and,  perceiving  an  Indian  pony  tied  to  a  sapling,  he  believed 
that  the  little  animal  would  pursue  the  ford  to  which  he  was  most  ac- 
customed— ^perhaps  show  him  one  less  difficult  to  cross.  So  he  resolved 
to  ride  it  over  the  river.  He  did  not  observe  the  bell  which  hung  about 
the  animal's  neck;  and,  frightened  at  his  approach,  it  snapped  the. rope 
of  bark  by  which  it  was  fastened,  and  scampered  oflf  through  the  town, 
with  a  hundred  dogs  at  its  heels,  whose  bark,  together  with  the  tinkling 
of  the  bell,  produced'  a  frightful  noise  through  the  wilderness.  Major 
Adams  sprang  into  the  river,  but  missed  his  path,  and  found  himself 
surrounded  by  the  briars  and  thick  undergrowth  of  the  river  swamp. 
The  Indians  passed  within  a  few  paces  of  the  place  where  he  stood,  half 
suspended  by  the  briars,  in  mid-air,  and  returning  from  their  fruitless 
search,  he  thought  he  heard  them  speak  of  strange  sights  and  sounds, 
such  as  were  told  in  Rome  of  the  fall  of  Great  Caesar.  They  returned, 
and  again  slept. 

Major  Adams  proceeded  in  a  direct  line  to  the  river,  glided  into  the 
stream,  and  swam  quietly  and  safely  to  the  other  bank.  He  told  what 
he  had  seen,  and  stated  his  plan  of  attack.  The  little  army  listened, 
amazed  and  delighted  at  its  gallant  leader ;  each  individual  felt  that  the 
danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself  was  incurred  for  them,  and,  with 
one  voice,  when  orders  were  given  to  march,  declared  that  they  would 
be  led  by  no  other  commander  than  the  intrepid  Adams.  Comprehend- 
ing the  situation.  Colonel  M.  was  forced  to  yield.  They  were  led  across 
by  Major  Adams,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  led  them  to  victory, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

Scarcely  a  warrior  escaped.  The  town  was  burned;  but  as  far  as 
possible  the  women  and  children  of  the  savages  were  saved.  Posts  may 
yet  be  seen  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  saplings  which  have  sprung 
up  where  the  town  was  burned,  but  these  are  the  only  memorials  which 
are  left  to  tell  the  traveler  where  once  stood  the  Burnt  Village  of  the 
Muscogees.* 


•Reproduced,  with  slight  variatioiis,  from  White's  "Historical  Collections  of 
Georgia."    The  story  originally  appeared  in  an  old  newspaper. 
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XI 

The  Enchanted  Island 

Many  moons  ago  there  dwelt  on  an  island  in  the  great  Okefinokee 
Swamp  a  race  of  Indians,  whose  women  were  incomparably  beautiful. 
Neither  among  the  daughters  of  the  brave  Creeks,  who  occupied  the 
lowlands,  nor  among  the  dark-eyed  maidens  of  the  stalwart  Cherokees, 
whose  towns  were  scattered  over  the  far  mountains  to  the  north,  could 
there  be  found  a  damsel  to  match  in  loveliness  of  person  these  angelic 
beings,  who  were  not  formed  of  common  clay,  like  other  mortals,  but 
were  born  of  the  great  orb  of  day,  from  which  circumstance,  as  well  as 
because  of  the  radiant  beams  of  light  which  they  seemed  everywhere 
to  diffuse,  they  were  called  Daughters  of  the  Sun. 

The  island  on  which  they  dwelt  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  swamp  was 
indeed  a  fragment  of  the  Lost  Paradise.  It  was  embowered  by  the  most 
delightful  foliage,  which,  throughout  th^  whole  year,  remained  per- 
ennially green.  This  was  because,  on  every  side,  it  was  well  protected 
by  the  dense  everglades.  There  were  sparkling  streams  of  the  most 
transparent  crystal,  there  were  fruits  the  like  of  which  grew  nowhere 
else,  and  there  were  flowers  of  such  an  exquisite  hue  and  fragrance  that 
they  seemed  to  have  dropped  from  heaven.  But  words  can  give  no  hint 
or  suggestion  of  the  beauty  which  belonged  to  this  rare  bower.  The  task 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

On  one  occasion  some  hunters,  in  pursuit  of  game,  found  themselves 
hopelessly  entangled  in  the  deep  labyrinths  of  the  great  swamp.  They 
wandered  for  hours  through  the  bogs  and  marshes,  finding  no  means  of 
egress,  when  finally,  on  the  verge  of  despair,  they  beheld  through  an 
open  vista  the  most  inviting  of  visions — an  island,  whose  soft  fringes  of 
emerald,  contrasting  with  the  coarse  underbrush  about  them,  beckoned 
the  hunters  to  approach.  Revived  by  the  prospect,  they  pressed  eagerly 
forward.  There  was  no  longer  any  sense  of  fatigue.  They  were  now 
invigorated  in  every  limb,  whereas  a  moment  ago  they  were  about  to 
faint  with  exhaustion.  Strange  it  is  what  a  power  the  mind  exercises 
over  the  body,  thus  to  give  it  renewed  strength  in  an  instant,  simply  by 
an  exchange  of  mental  pictures ! 

As  the  Indians  approached  the  island,  its  wealth  of  attractions  be- 
came more  and  more  apparent.  They  espied  in  the  distance,  through  the 
green  lace-work  of  foliage,  a  lake,  whose  surface  glistened  like  polished 
steel  in  the  clear  sunlight,  while  bordering  it  were  orange  trees  whose 
luscious  globes  gave  it  an  exquisite  fringe  of  gold.  But,  having  so  far 
penetrated  with  the  eye  into  this  strange  fairyland,  they  were  destined 
to  approach  no  further.  The  very  tortures  of  Tantalus  now  seized  them, 
for  while  they  continued  to  move  with  impulsive  haste  in  the  direction 
of  the  island,  it  came,  visibly  at  least,  no  nearer.  At  last  they  were 
again  overcome  by  fatigue.  They  also  began  to  feel  the  sharp  pangs 
of  hunger,  and  once  more  the  Indians  were  about  to  sink  to  the  ground, 
when  there  arose  before  them,  seemingly  out  of  the  very  air  itself,  so 
ethereal  was  the  dream-like  appearance  which  they  presented,  a  group 
of  beautiful  women,  who  proved  to  be  none  other  than  the  Daughters 
of  the  Sun. 
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If  the  hunters  were  bewitched  by  the  scenery  of  the  island,  they 
were  transported  by  the  loveliness  of  the  fair  inhabitants.  But  ere  the 
rising  raptures  within  them  could  be  put  into  articulate  expression,  they 
were  told  to  advance  no  further.  The  women  were  exceedingly  gracious. 
They  spoke  in  accents  of  music  and  with  divine  compassion  they  smiled 
upon  the  hunters;  but  they  warned  them  of  the  danger  in  which  they 
stood  from  irate  husbands,  who  were  fierce  men,  and  exceedingly  cruel 
to  strangers.  But  the  sense  of  fear  produced  no  disturbance  in  the 
presence  of  such  radiant  apparitions.  The  hunters  were  like  men  trans- 
fixed.   They  refused  to  betake  themselves  to  flight. 

Finally  the  women,  in  tears,  besought  them  to  leave  at  once.  The 
hunters  were  quite  naturally  touched  by  this  display  of  emotion.  They 
were,  ignorant  of  the  way  back  to  the  settlement,  but  agreed  to  go,  first 
craving  a  morsel  of  food  to  sustain  them  along  the  journey  home.  With- 
out a  moment's  loss  of  time  they  were  given  abundant  supplies,  among 
other  things,  delicious  fruits,  marsh  eggs,  and  com  pones,  the  most  de- 
lightful they  had  ever  eaten.  The  hunters  were  then  shown  a  path  by 
which  they  might  return  in  safety  to  the  settlements.  With  great  reluct- 
ance the  Indians  proceeded  to  take  it,  but  they  mentally  resolved  to  re- 
turn with  re-enforcements  and  to-  coiiquer  this  mysterious  region,  for 
they  wished  to  make  wives  of  these  beautiful  Daughters  of  the  Sun. 
No  sooner  were  they  ready  to  depart  than  the  women  vanished  as  sud- 
denly as  they  had  come  into  sight;  and  the  hunters,  after  encountering 
manifold  difficulties,  at  last  arrived  in  the  settlements.  When  the  ad- 
venturous story  was  told  about  the  camp-fires,  there  was  no  lack  of  vol- 
unteers to  undertake  the  hazardous  expedition;  but  every  effort  to  find 
the  enchanted  island  resulted  in  utter  failure.  It  was  effectually  con- 
cealed by  some  subtle  power  of  magic  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  swamp.* 


XII 


De  Soto  and  the  Indian  Widow 

Learning  that  the  queen's  mother,  who  resided  some  twelve  leagues 
down  the  Savannah,  was  a  widow,  De  Soto  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
see  her.  This  wish  was  doubtless  born  of  the-  fact  that  she  was  reported 
to  be  the  owner  of  many  precious  pearls.  Upon  intimating  his  pleasure, 
the  queen  of  Cutafa-chiqui  dispatched  twelve  of  her  prominent  subjects 
to  entreat  her  mother  to  come  and  see  the  wonderful  strangers  and  the 
extraordinary  animals  which  they  had  brought  with  them.  To  these 
messengers  the  widow  administered  a  severe  rebuke,  declining  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  returned  to  her  daughter  words  condemnatory  of  her 
conduct. 

Still  intent  upon  his  object,  De  Soto  dispatched  Juan  de  Anasco,  with 
thirty  companions,  to  secure  the  presence  of  the  queen  mother.  They 
were  accompanied  by  a  youthful  warrior,  whom  the  queen  selected  as  a 
guide.    He  was  a  near  relative  of  the  widow,  and  had  been  reared  by 


*  White  *s  ' '  Historical  Collections, ' '  with  slight  verbal  changes. 
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her  from  an  infant.  It  was  supposed  that  he,  of  all  others,  could  best 
bespeak  for  the  expedition  a  considerate  reception.  In  the  blush  of  early 
manhood,  he  possessed  handsome  features.  His  head  was  decorated 
with  lofty  plumes.  He  wore  a  mantle  of  dressed  deerskin.  In  his  hand 
he  bore  a  beautiful  bow,  so  highly  varnished  as  to  appear  as  if  highly 
enameled ;  and  at  his  shoulder  hung  a  quiver  full  of  arrows.  Indeed,  his 
whole  appearance  is  said  to  have  made  him  an  ambassador  worthy  of 
the  young  and  beautiful  princess,  whom  he  served. 

What  next  befell  the  deputation,  we  relate  in  the  language  of  Theo- 
dore Irving,  who  quotes  from  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega : 

**  Juan  de  Anasco,  with  his  comrades,  having  proceeded  nearly  three 
leagues,  stopped  to  make  their  midday  meal  and  take  their  repose  be- 
neath the  shade  of  some  wide-spreading  trees,  as  the  heat  was  oppres- 
sive. The  Indian  guide  until  now  had  proved  a  cheerful  and  joyous 
companion,  entertaining  them  along  the  way  with  accounts  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  On  a  sudden,  after  they 
had  halted,  he  became  moody  and  thoughtful,  and,  leaning  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  fell  into  a  reverie,  uttering  repeated  and  deep-drawn  sighs. 
The  Spaniards  noted  his  dejection,  but  fearing  to  increase  it,  forbode  to 
demand  the  cause. 

**  After  a  time  he  quietly  took  off  his  quiver,  and,  placing  it  before 
him,  drew  out  the  arrows  slowly,  one  by  one.  They  were  marvelous  for 
the  skill  and  excellence  with  which  they  were  formed.  Their  shafts 
were  reeds.  Some  were  tipped  with  buck's  horn,  wrought  with  four 
comers  like  a  diamond ;  some  were  pointed  with  the  bones  of  fishes,  curi- 
ously fashioned;  others  with  barbs  of  the  palm  and  other  hard  woods, 
and  some  were  three-pronged.  The  Spaniards  could  not  suflSciently 
admire  their  beauty,  and  they  passed  them  from  hand  to  hand,  exam- 
ining and  praising  their  workmanship  and  extolling  the  skill  of  their 
owner.  The  youthful  Indian  continued  thoughtfully  emptying  his 
quiver,  until,  almost  at  the  last,  he  drew  forth  an  arrow  with  a  point 
of  flint,  long  and  sharp,  and  shaped  like  a  dagger;  then,  casting  around 
a  glance,  and  seeing  the  Spaniards  engaged  in  admiring  his  darts,  he 
suddenly  plunged  the  weapon  in  his  throat  and  fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 

''Shocked  at  the  circumstance,  and  grieved  at  not  having  been  able 
to  prevent  it,  the  Spaniards  called  to  the  Indian  attendants  and  de- 
manded the  reason  of  this  melancholy  act  in  one  who  had  just  been  so 
joyous.  The  Indians  broke  into  loud  lamentations  over  the  corpse ;  for 
the  youth  was  tenderly  beloved  by  them,  and  they  knew  the  grief  his 
untimely  death  would  cause  both  the  queen  and  her  mother.  They 
could  only  account  for  his  self-destruction  by  supposing  him  perplexed 
and  aflflicted  by  his  embassy.  He  knew  that  his  errand  would  be  distaste- 
ful to  the  mother,  and  apprehended  that  the  plan  of  the  Spaniards  was 
to  carry  her  off.  He  alone  knew  the  place  of  her  concealment,  and  it 
appeared  to  his  generous  mind  an  unworthy  return  for  her  love  and 
confidence  thus  to  betray  her  to  strangers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
aware  that  should  he  disobey  the  mandates  of  his  young  mistress  he 
would  lose  her  favor  and  fall  into  disgrace.  Either  of  these  alternatives 
would  be  worse  than  death ;  he  had  therefore  chosen  death,  as  the  lesser 
evil,  and  as  leaving  to  his  mistress  a  proof  of  his  loyalty  and  devotion. 

'*Such  was  the  conjecture  of  the  Indians,  to  which  the  Spaniards 
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were  inclined  to  give  faith.  Grieving  over  the  death  of  the  high-minded 
youth,  they  mournfully  resumed  the  journey.  They  now,  however, 
found  themselves  at  a  loss  about  the  road.  None  of  the  Indians  knew 
in  what  part  of  the  country  the  widow  was  concealed,  the  young  guide 
who  had  killed  himself  being  alone  master  of  the  secret.  For  the  rest 
of  the  day  and  till  the  following  noon  they  made  a  fruitless  search,  tak- 
ing prisoners  some  natives,  aU  of  whom  professed  utter  ignorance  on  the 
subject.  Juan  de  Anasco,  being  a  fleshy  man  and  somewhat  choleric, 
was  almost  in  a  fever  with  the  vexation  of  his  spirit,  the  weight  of  his 
armor,  and  the  heat  of  the  day ;  he  was  obliged,  however,  to  give  up  the 
quest  after  the  widow,  and  to  return  to  the  camp  much  mortified  at  hav- 
ing for  once  failed  in  an  enterprise. 

^' Three  days  afterwards,  upon  an  offer  of  an  Indian  to  guide  him, 
by  water,  to  the  point  where  the  widow  secreted  herself,  Anasco,  with 
twenty  companions,  departed  in  two  canoes  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
her.  At  the  end  of  six  days  he  returned,  vexed  and  chagrined  at  the 
failure  of  the  expedition.  Thus  did  the  queen's  mother  avoid  the 
Spaniards  and  preserve  her  pearls."  • 


The  Man  Who  Mabried  thb  Thunderer's  Sister 

In  the  old  times  people  used  to  dance  often  and  all  night.  Once 
there  was  a  dance  at  Hie  old  Town  of  Sakwiyi,  at  the  head  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee, and  after  it  was  well  started  two  young  women  with  beauti- 
ful long  hair  came  in,  but  no  one  knew  who  they  were,  or  whence  they 
had  come.  They  danced  with  first  one  partner  and  Hien  another,  and  in 
the  morning  dipped  away  before  any  one  knew  that  they  were  gone ;  but 
a  young  warrior,  who  had  fdlen  in  love  with  one  of  tiie  sisteris  on  ac- 
count  of  her  beautiful  hair,  and  after  the  manner  of  the  Cherokees^  had 
asked  her,  through  an  old  woman,  if  she  would  marry  him  and  let  him 
live  with  her.  To  which  the  young  woman  replied  that  her  brother  at 
home  must  first  be  consulted,  and  she  promised  to  return  for  the  next 
dance,  seven  days  later,  with  an  answer,  but  in  the  meantime,  if  the 
young  man  really  loved  her,  he  must  prove  his  constancy  by  a  rigid  fast 
until  then.  The  eager  lover  readily  agreed  and  impatiently  counted 
the  days. 

In  seven  nights  there  was  another  dance.  The  young  warrior  was  on 
hand  early,  and  later  in  the  evening  the  two  sisters  appeared,  as  sud- 
denly as  before.  The  one  with  whom  he  was  infatuated  told  him  that  her 
brother  was  willing,  and  after  the  dance  she  would  conduct  the  young 
man  to  her  home,  but  warned  him  if  he  told  any  one  where  he  went  or 
what  he  saw  he  would  surely  die. 

He  danced  with  her  again,  and  about  daylight  he  left  with  the  two 
sisters,  just  before  the  dance  closed,  so  as  to  avoid  being  followed,  and 


•Reproduced  with  minor  variations,  from  the  "History  of  Georgia,"  by  Charles 
C.  Jones,  Jr. 
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they  started  off  together.  The  women  led  the  way^along  a  trail  through 
the  woods,  which  the  young  man  had  never  noticed  before,  until  they 
came  to  a  small  creek,  where,  without  hesitating,  they  stepped  into 
the  water.  The  young  man  paused  in  surprise  on  the  bank,  and  thought 
to  himself,  **They  are  walking  in  the  water;  I  do  not  wish  to  do 
that.''  The  women  understood  his  thoughts,  just  as  though  he  had 
spoken,  and  turned  and  said  to  him,  **This  is  not  water;  this  is  the  road 
to  our  house."  He  still  hesitated,  but  they  urged  him  on  until  he 
stepped  into  the  water  and  found  it  was  only  soft  grass  that  made  a 
fine  level  trail. 

They  went  on  until  the  path  came  to  a  large  stream,  which  he  knew 
to  be  Tallulah  River.  The  women  plunged  boldly  in,  but  again  the  war- 
rior hesitated  on  the  bank,  thinking  to  himself,  **That  water  is  very 
deep  and  will  drown  me!  I  cannot  go  on.''  They  knew  his  thoughts 
again,  and  turned  and  said,  **This  is  not  water,  but  the  main  trail  that 
goes  past  our  house,  which  is  now  close  by."  He  stepped  in,  and  instead 
of  water,  there  was  tall  waving  grass  that  closed  above  his  head  as  he 
followed  them. 

They  went  only  a  short  distance  and  came  to  a  cave  of  rock  close 
under  Ugunyi,  the  Cherokee  name  for  Tallulah  Falls.  The  women  en- 
tered, while  the  warrior  stood  at  the  mouth,  but  they  said,  *  *  This  is  our 
house;  come  in,  our  brother  will  soon  be  at  home;  he  is  coming  now." 
They  heard  low  thunder  in  the  distance.  He  went  inside  and  stood  up 
close  to  the  entrance.  Then  the  women  took  off  their  long  hair  and  hung 
it  up  on  a  rock,  and  both  their  heads  were  as  smooth  as  pumpkins.  The 
man  thought,  **It  is  not  hair  at  all,"  and  he  was  more  frightened  than 
ever. 

The  younger  woman,  the  one  he  was  about  to  marry,  then  sat  down 
and  told  him  to  take  a  seat  beside  her.  He  looked,  and  it  was  a  large 
turtle  on  which  she  sat,  and  it  raised  itself  up  and  stretched  out  its 
claws,  as  if  angry  at  being  disturbed.  The  youth  refused  to  sit  down, 
insisting  that  it  was  a  turtle,  but  the  woman  again  assured  him  that  it 
was  a  seat.  Then  there  was  a  louder  roll  of  thunder,  and  the  woman 
said,  *'Now  our  brother  is  nearly  home."  While  he  still  refused  to  come 
nearer  or  sit  down,  suddenly  there  was  a  great  thunder  clap  just  behind 
him,  and  turning  quickly  he  saw  a  man  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the 
cave. 

*  *  This  is  my  brother, ' '  said  the  woman,  and  he  came  in  and  sat  down 
upon  the  turtle,  which  again  rose  up  and  stretched  out  its  claws.  The 
young  warrior  still  refused  to  eome  in.  The  brother  then  said  that  he  was 
just  about  to  start  to  a  council,  and  invited  the  young  man  to  go  with 
him.  The  hunter  said  he  was  willing  to  go,  if  only  he  had  a  horse ;  so  the 
young  woman  was  told  to  bring  one.  She  went  out  and  soon  came  back, 
leading  a  great  uktena  snake,  that  curled  and  twisted  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  cave.  Some  people  say  that  it  was  a  white  uktena  and  that 
the  brother  himself  rode  a  red  one.  The  hunter  was  terribly  frightened 
and  said,  *  *  That  is  a  snake ;  I  cannot  ride  that. ' '  The  others  insisted  that 
it  was  not  a  snake,  but  their  riding  horse.  The  brother  grew  impatient 
and  said  to  the  woman,  ''He  may  like  it  better  if  you  bring  him  a  saddle 
and  some  bracelets  for  his  wrists  and  arms."  So  they  went  out  again  and 
brought  in  a  saddle  and  some  arm  bands,  and  the  saddle  was  another 
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turtle,  which  they  fastened  on  the  uktena's  back,  and  the  bracelets  were 
living  slimy  snakes,  which  they  made  ready  to  twist  around  the  hunter's 
wrists. 

He  was  almost  dead  with  fear,  and  said,  **What  kind  of  horrible 
place  is  this?  I  can  never  stay  here  to  live  with  snakes  and  creeping 
things.''  The  brother  became  very  angry  and  called  him  a  coward,  and 
then  it  was  as  if  lightning  flashed  from  his  eyes  and  struck  the  young 
man,  and  a  terrific  crash  of  thunder  stretched  him  senseless. 

When  at  last  he  came  to  himself  again,  he  was  standing  with  his  feet 
in  the  water  and  both  hands  grasping  a  laurel  bush  that  grew  out  from 
the  bank,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  the  cave  or  the  Thunder  People,  but 
he  was  alone  in  the  forest.  He  made  his  way  out  and  finally  reached  his 
own  settlement,  but  found  that  he  had  been  gone  so  long  that  all  the 
people  thought  him  dead,  although  to  him  it  seemed  only  the  day  after 
the  dance.  His  friends  questioned  him  closely,  and,  forgetting  the 
warning,  he  told  the  story;  but  in  seven  days  he  died,  for  no  one  can 
come  back  from  the  underworld  and  tell  it  and  live.* 


XIV 


A  Tragedy  op  the  Swamp 

Over  in  what  is  known  as  the  **Fork" — in  the  angle  which  Brier 
Creek  makes  with  the  Savannah  River — a  number  of  curious  relics 
have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time  of  the  race  who  here  lived  and 
roamed  the  woods  before  the  bold  Genoese  navigator  found  a  new  world 
in  the  West.  On  this  particular  spot  there  must  have  stood  an  impor- 
tant settlement  or  village,  for  numberless  have  been  the  weapons  of  war 
and  the  utensils  for  domestic  use  which  have  been  here  found.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  logical  site  for  the  red  man's  camp.  The  Savannah  River, 
on  one  side,  and  Brier  Creek,  on  the  other,  abounded  in  the  finest  fish, 
while  the  dense  swamp  which  extends  for  miles  over  this  region  of  coun- 
try was  full  of  game.  It  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  fair  inference 
to  assume  that  there  was  here  an  Indian  village  which  was  even  more 
important  than  the  one  which  overlooked  the  river  from  the  high  bluff 
at  Yamacraw,  where  Savannah  is  today  situated. 

Deep  in  the  labyrinths  of  this  swamp  there  may  be  seen,  among  other 
things,  what  is  said  to  be  an  old  Indian  well.  As  far  back  as  the  oldest 
inhabitant's  grandsire  can  recollect,  this  hole  has  been  here,  and  here 
it  still  remains.  It  was  evidently  dug  to  be  used  as  a  well — for  what 
other  purpose  could  it  serve  in  this  remote  part  of  the  swamp  ?  But  late 
researches  have  made  it  quite  certain  that  this  deep  hole  was  not  dug 
by  the  Indians.  It  was  not  the  habit  of  the  red  man  to  dig  wells,  when 
springs  and  streams  were  near  at  hand. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  well  there  formerly  stood  a 
large  mound,  some  fifteen  feet  in  length,  supposed  by  those  who  ob- 
served it  here  for  years  to  have  been  the  last  resting  place  of  some  In- 


•  James  Mooney,  in  "Myths  of  the  Cherokee,"  House  Documents,  Vol.  118. 
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dian  warrior.  This  lonely  part  of  the  swamp  is  nearly  two  miles  directly 
east  of  the  old  Saxon  place — an  unfrequented  locality;  but  not  long 
ago,  three  young  men  of  Sylvania,  interested  in  antiquities,  made  a  trip 
into  this  quarter  for  purposes  of  investigation.  They  found  that  on  top 
of  the  mound  a  pine  tree  had  taken  root  and  had  grown  to  be  a  forest 
giant,  perhaps  a  hundred  years  old,  its  roots  spreading  in  all  directions 
over  the  supposed  tomb.  Of  course,  there  is  no  way  of  telling  how  much 
further  back  the  mound  itself  dated,  but  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
tree  suffices  to  fix  the  minimuni  age  limit. 

Though  somewhat  disappointed  in  failing  to  find  the  bones  of  an 
Indian  chief,  they  unearthed  what  was  still  more  startling — ^the  remains 
of  a  small  cabin  or  structure  of  some  kind,  which  had  been  burned ;  and 
it  was  the  ruins  of  this  structure  which  formed  the  mound.  It  was  evi- 
dently an  abode  of  primitive  character,  for  what  remained  of  the  charred 
poles  showed  that  they  had  simply  been  stuck  in  the  ground ;  but  they 
were  probably  brought  together  in  wigwam  fashion  and  covered  with 
some  kind  of  bark.  The  fact  that  it  was  once  a  human  habitation  was 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  small  pieces  of  timber  which  seemed  to 
have  been  carefully  cut  and  by  numerous  fragments  of  domestic  pottery 
which  were  unearthed  from  the  ruins. 

Bringing  the  historic  imagination  constructively  to  bear  upon  these 
disclosures  it  became  evident  to  the  investigators  that  a  tragedy  of  some 
kind  had  taken  place  here  in  the  swamp — it  may  have  been  two  cen- 
turies ago.  The  place  was  destroyed  by  fire;  but  whether  it  was  due 
to  accident  or  to  murderous  intent  there  was  nothing  to  indicate.  In 
the  light  cast  upon  the  problem  by  the  bits  of  pottery,  the  lone  inhabi- 
tant of  this  primitive  abode  could  not  have  been  an  Indian.  This  rude 
hut  in  the  swamp  was  not  the  work  of  a  red  man.  It  evinced  the  skill 
of  a  hand  accustomed  to  better  structures  than  the  savage  home-maker 
knew  how  to  build. 

Who,  then,  was  the  mysterious  occupant? 


Let  us  go  back.  After  the  pious  Salzburgers  came  and  settled  at  old 
Ebenezer,  on  the  Savannah  River,  some  thirty  miles  below  this  place, 
in  the  year  1733,  there  was  a  story  told  by  the  Indians  of  a  Lone 
Hunter — a  pale  face — who  lived  in  a  swamp  higher  up  the  river  and 
who  was  seen  only  at  intervals  by  the  Indians.  This  man  was  a  mighty 
hunter,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  rifle;  and  he  sometimes  came  to  the 
Indian  village  to  exchange  game  for  com.  He  dressed  in  cloths  made 
of  the  furs  of  animals  which  he  had  slain  and  he  learned  to  speak  a  few 
words  of  the  Indian  tongue,  so  that  he  could  communicate  with  the 
natives.  But  the  Indians  managed  to  make  the  Salzburgers  understand 
that  he  was  riot  of  the  same  race  with  the  new  comers  at  Ebenezer,  nor 
with  the  pale  face  settlers  at  Savannah.  From  the  accounts  given  by 
the  red  men  it  is  clearly  evident  that  he  was  a  Spanish  soldier — a  mem- 
ber of  the  bold  but  cruel  race  which  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
early  explorations  and  conquests  of  the  new  world  and  whose  memorials 
on  the  continent  of  North  America  have  not  been  obliterated  by  two 
centuries  of  Anglo-Saxon  domination. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Spaniards,  who  were  then  in  pos- 
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session  of  Florida,  made  frequent  incursions  into  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina;  and  perchance  the  Lone  Hunter  may  have  been  a  Cavalier, 
who,  wearied  and  sick,  had  fallen  by  the  wayside,  where  he  was  left  to 
die.  Or,  he  may  voluntarily  have  deserted  his  comrades  for  this  lonely 
life  in  the  swamp.  Here,  in  this  secluded  spot,  not  far  from  the  Indian 
village,  where  supplies  could  be  obtained  when  needed,  he  had  doubtless, 
with  the  implements  usually  carried  by  the  Spanish  soldier,  fashioned 
the  small  timbers  for  his  house  and  built  his  wigwam  cabin.  Here,  too, 
with  the  pick,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  his  back,  when 
on  the  march,  he  patiently  dug  the  well  that  he  might  be  constantly  sup- 
plied with  water. 

How  long  he  lived  here  is  only  a  matter  of  vague  speculation,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  perished  with  his  home,  which 
some  enemy  must  have  fired — perhaps  some  skulking  Indian  from  the 
village  who  had  looked  with  envious  eyes  upon  the  Lone  Hunter's  sword 
and  rifle.  We  can  almost  see  him  stealthily  approaching  the  little  cabin, 
stopping  ever  and  anon  behind  some  large  tree  to  reconnoiter — ^thus 
creeping  slowly  onward  again.  From  the  top  of  the  Hunter's  hut  rises, 
a  thin  line  of  smoke,  for  he  is  cooking  some  beaten  com,  which  he  has 
purchased  from  the  Indians  and  on  the  coals  he  is  broiling  a  steak,  cut 
from  the  deer  which  fell  before  his  rifle  on  yester  eve.*  Reaching  the 
door,  with  the  noiseless  tread  of  a  panther,  the  savage  springs  upon  his 
unprepared  victim — then  a  fierce  struggle  ensues.  But  the  Hunter,  taken 
unawares,  at  last  succumbs.  His  body  is  dragged  away,  his  home  is  pil- 
fered, and  then  an  ember  from  the  fire  is  applied  to  the  dry  bark  on  the 
sides,  and  soon  the  cabin  is  a  smoldering  ruin. 

It  may  have  been  thus.  This  much  is  true.  The  Lone  Hunter  was 
never  found  by  the  Salzburgers,  though  they  made  a  search  for  him 
where  the  Indians  said  he  lived;  and  there  was  a  minor  Indian  chief 
who  long  boasted  of  a  Spanish  rifle  and  sword  which  he  claimed  to  have 
received  from  one  of  the  invaders.  The  site  of  the  old  Indian  village 
was  near  the  Black  plantation,  some  three  miles  distant  from  the  Lone 
Hunter's  cabin.* 


XV 


Queen  Elancydyne 

Sixteen  years  before  the  beginning  of  our  narrative  a  war  broke 
out  between  the  Cherokee  and  the  Upper  Creek  Indians.  The  former 
claimed  the  territory  as  far  south  as  the  Tishmaugu  and  the  latter  as 
far  north  and  east  as  the  lacoda  Trail,  which  was  nearly  identical  with 
the  present  Athens  and  Clarkesville  Road.  Their  first  engagement  was 
at  Numerado,  near  the  confluence  of  Hurricane  Creek  and  Etoha  River, 
above  Hurricane  Shoals.  Amercides,  apparently  an  Indian  with  a  Greek 
name,  was  leader  of  the  Cherokees,  and  as  gallant  a  brave  as  ever  drew 


•  We  are  indebted  for  the  above  story  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  Sylvania 
paper,  signed  "W.  M.  H." 
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the  bow.    He  rode  a  white  horse  and  dashed  from  place  to  place  as  if 
trained  on  the  battlefield  of  Europe. 

Taliteh-lechee,  commander  of  the  Creeks,  anxious  for  a  personal  en- 
counter, placed  himself  at  a  favorable  point  and  aiyaited  the  expected 
opportunity.  It  soon  cam^  and  the  Creek  4)uried  his  tomahawk  in  the 
gallant  leader's  side.  When  the  white  horse  was  seen  running  riderless 
through  the  forest  of  Numerado,  the  Cherokees  bi^an  to  retreat.  But 
soon  the  scene  changed.  Elancydyne,  the  wife,  or  as  she  was  generally 
called,  the  queen  of  Amercides,  committing  a  smiEill  child  which  she  was 
holding  in  her  arms  to  the  care  of  an  attendant,  mounted  the  riderless 
horse  and  at  once  took  command.  She  was  greeted  by  a  yell  from  the 
Cherokees  that  echoed  and  re-echoed  up  and  down  the  river  and  forward 
and  backward  across  the  valley.  Soon  the  air  was  thick  with  flying 
arrows  and  whizzing  tomahawks. 

The  conflict  deepened  and  the  battle  waged  on.  The  commander 
was  more  cautious  than  her  fallen  lord,  but  rode  unflinchingly  in  the 
face  of  every  danger.  At  last,  the  Creeks,  flnding  their  ranks  so  fatally 
thinned,  retreated  hastily.  Another  yell — ^this  time  the  yell  of  victory, 
reverberated  over  the  hills  and  the  heroine  of  the  day,  forgetting  all 
things  else,  hastened  to  see  if  her  child  was  safe.  She  found  it  sleeping 
soundly  in  the  arms  of  an  attendant  who,  to  shield  the  babe  from  harm, 
had  received  an  arrow  deeply  in  her  own  shoulder.  Her  name  was 
Tetha;  and  though  the  wound  was  thought  to  be  fatal,  she  lived  to  be 
very  old. 

Soon  a  band  of  young  warriors  gathered  around  the  queen  and,  carry- 
ing her  over  the  battlefield,  in  grim  mockery  introduced  her  to  the  fallen 
Creeks  as  their  conqueror.  Elated  by  their  decisive  victory,  the  Chero- 
kees considered  the  country  conquered  territory  as  far  as  they  claimed 
and  began  a  march  across  it  to  take  formal  possession.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  Creeks  had  received  substantial  recruits,  and  since  Taliteh- 
lechee  was  a  wily  old  chief  of  long  experience  the  enterprise  was  doubt- 
ful. His  enemy,  still  lead  by  what  her  followers  considered  their  in- 
vincible new  queen,  moved  slowly  and  cautiously  forward  until  they 
reached  the  verge  of  the  plateau  which  dips  toward  Cold  Spring,  where 
they  met  Taliteh-lechee  in  command  of  a  larger  force  than  at  Numerado. 

The  Creeks  gave  the  gage  of  battle  and  soon  the  engagement  became 
general.  Though  Queen  Elancydyne  showed  that  she  was  a  skilful  and 
fearless  leader,  she  was  finally  overcome  by  numbers,  but  by  a  master- 
piece of  strategy,  she  made  a  flank  movement,  and,  going  still  forward, 
camped  that  night  at  Arharra  on  the  plain  where  Prospect  Church  now 
stands  and  within  hearing  of  the  waters  of  Tishmaugu,  the  object  of 
her  expedition.  This  singular  movement  on  the  part  of  an  enemy  who 
had  shown  such  consummate  skill  so  puzzled  Taliteh-lechee  that  he  hesi- 
tated to  offer  battle.  The  next  morning,  however,  an  accident  brought 
on  a  general  engagement,  with  varying  success.  This  continued  at  in- 
tervals until  noon  when  the  Creek  chief  sent  Umausauga,  one  of  his 
trusted  braves,  to  conceal  a  number  of  expert  bowmen  in  the  branches 
of  some  spreading  trees  that  grew  in  an  adjacent  forest.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  the  conflict  again  became  general. 

Elancydyne,  on  her*  white  horse,  led  the  van,  and  her  example  so 
inspired  her  followers  that  they  gave  another  deafening  yell  and  rushed 
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forward  to  engage  at  elose  quarters;  but  the  Creeks  retreated  in  the 
direction  of  the  concealed  bowmen.  Again  the  Cherokee  queen  was  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fray,  and  soon  fell  from  her  horse,  pierced  by  many 
bristling  arrows.  The  wail  of  lament  **Oncowah,  Oncowah!"  rising 
from  the  field  of  carnage,  disheartened  the  Cherokees  and  they  in  turn 
sullenly  retreated  to  the  north,  tenderly  carrying  their  fallen  queen 
with  them.  If  she  had  survived  the  battle  it  is  diflScult  to  say  what 
would  have  been  the  result* 


•Extracts  from  "The  Early  History  of  Jackson  County,  Georgia,"  «Jtc.,  by 
J.  G.  N.  Wilson.    Edited  and  published  by  W.  E.  White,  1914. 


.     CHAPTER  XXIV 

Four  Great  Institutions  op  Learning  Established  During  the  Mid- 
Thirties — JosiAH  Penpield,  in  1829,  Bequeathes  an  Educational 
Fund  to  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention — Starts  Mercer  Uni- 
vERSiTY-^FmsT  Located  at  Penpield,  Then  Removed  to  Macon — 
Jesse  Mercer's  Benepactions — Oglethorpe  University  Is  Founded 
BY  the  Presbyterians  in  1835  at  Midway,  Near  Milledgeville — 
Sidney  Lanier's  Alma  Mater — ^Dr.  Samuel  K.  Talmage  Its  First 
President — Enpeebled  by  the  War,  Oglethorpe  University  Sus- 
pends IN  1872,  BUT  THE  Institution  Is  Revived  in  Atlanta  in  1912 
— The  Splendid  Work  op  Dr.  Thornwell  Jacobs — Emory  College 
Is  Founded  by  the  Methodists  in  1836  at  Oxford — ^Dr.  Ignatius 
A.  Few  Its  First  President — The  Fruitful  Career  of  This  Insti- 
tution, Which  in  1914  Becomes  Emory  University — Mr.  Asa  G. 
CiVNDLER's  Magnificent  Gift — ^Wesleyan  Female  College  Is 
Chartered  in  1836 — The  First  Institution  to  Confer  a  Diploma 
Upon  a  Woman — History  of  This  Mother  School  of  Higher 
Education. 

During  the  mid-thirties  four  great  institutions  of  learning  were  estab- 
lished in  Georgia.  The  first  of  these  was  Mercer  University.  Origi- 
nally located  at  Penfield,  a  small  village  seven  miles  to  the  north  of 
Greensboro,  it  was  founded  by  the  great  Jesse  Mercer,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Georgia,  and  was  chartered  as  Mercer 
Institute,  a  name  by  which  it  was  known  until  1837.  But  the  genesis 
of  this  institution  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  admit  of  fuller  particulars. 

In  1829,  when  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  met  at  Milledgeville, 
it  was  announced  to  the  body  that  Josiah  Penfield,  of  Savannah,  a 
deacon  in  the  church,  had  bequeathed  to  the  convention  the  sum  of 
$2,500  as  a  fund  for  education,  provided  an  equal  amount  should  be 
raised.  The  following  committee  was  named  to  suggest  a  plan  of  action 
in  regard  to  the  matter:  Thomjas  Stocks,  Thomas  Cooper,  H.  0.  Wyer 
and  J.  H.  T.  Kilpatrick.  They  made  a  report  at  once,  suggesting  that 
the  requisite  sum  be  subscribed ;  and  accordingly,  within  fifteen  minutes, 
the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  secure  the  gift  was  pledged  in  bona 
fide  notes,  given  to  Dr.  Adiel  Sherwood,  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the 
Georgia  Baptist  Convention.  The  loyal  pioneer  Baptists,  whose  gen- 
erosity helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Mercer,  are  numerated  below, 
together  with  the  amounts  subscribed : 

Jesse  Mercer $250     Armstead  Richardson $  75 

Cullen  Battle 200     James  Davis 50 

James  Shannon 100      H.  0.  Wyer 150 
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I.  L.  Brooks $100  James  Armstrong $  50 

James  BoyMn 125  J.  H.  T.  Kilpatrick 100 

Barnabas  Strickland 36  Joshua  Key 100 

Wmiam  Walker 100  Andrew  Battle 50 

B.  M.  Sanders 150  R.  C.  Shorter 50 

Robert  C.  Brown 50  Jonathan  Davis 150 

Peter  Walton 25  Thomas  Stocks 50 

Adiel  Sherwood 125  Jabez  P.  Marshall 100 

Thomas  Cooper 110  Edmund  Shackelford 150 

William  Floumoy 100  J.  Whitefield,  Cash 10 

Due  authority  having  been  given,  a  committee  purchased  from  James 
Rudd,  a  tract  of  land,  seven  miles  to  the  north  of  Greensboro  contain- 
ing 450  acres.  Dr.  Billington  M.  Sanders,  then  a  young  man  just 
entering  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  well  educated  and  well 
equipped,  was  engaged  to  act  as  principal.  Under  him  the  wilderness 
was  cleared,  temporary  quarters  were  provided,  and,  on  the  second 
Monday  in  January,  1833,  a  manual  school  at  Penfield  was  formally 
opened.  Associated  with  Dr.  Sanders,  the  first  corps  of  instructors 
were :  Iro  0.  McDaniel,  J.  F.  Hillyer,  J.  W.  Attaway,  W.  D.  Cowdry, 
A.  Williams  and  S.  P.  Sanford.  John  Lumpkin,  the  father  of  Governor 
Wilson  Lumpkin,  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  under 
whose  oversight  the  school  was  established. 

Penfield  was  the  name  given  to  the  locality  in  honor  of  Josiah 
Penfield,  from  whose  estate  came  the  original  bequest;  but  the  school 
itself  was  named  for  Jesse  Mercer,  then  the  most  influential  Baptist 
divine  in  Georgia.  Mr.  Mercer,  throughout  his  long  life,  constantly 
befriended  the  institution  and  at  his  death  it  became  the  principal  bene- 
ficiary under  his  will.  At  the  start,  it  was  quite  an  unpretentious 
affair.  In  the  course  of  time  there  developed  around  it  an  important 
town ;  but  with  the  building  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  Penfield  began  to 
yield  prestige  to  Greensboro,  a  town  on  the  main  line,  settled  by  an  enter- 
prising community  of  well-to-do  planters. 


However,  the  institute  prospered.  The  students  were  required  to 
perform  a  definite  amount  of  work  each  day,  for  which  they  were  paid 
at  the  rate  of  six  cents  per  hour.  They  were  also  put  through  a  course 
of  study  which  was  somewhat  exacting.  Doctor  Sanders  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  school  for  six  years.  He  was  most  successful  in  organ- 
izing the  work  upon  solid  foundations,  partly  because  of  his  experi- 
mental acquaintance  with  agriculture  and  partly  because  of  his  excep- 
tional qualifications  as  a  disciplinarian.  But  he  was  none  too  sanguine 
at  first  in  regard  to  the  educational  outlook  in  Georgia.  He  was  some- 
what apprehensive  of  failure,  due  to  certain  adverse  conditions  which 
he  feared  could  not  be  successfully  overcome.  To  illustrate  his  attitude, 
it  was  found  that  before  the  school  could  be  organized  an  additional 
sum  of  $1,500  was  needed.  Doctor  Sanders  was  asked,  among  others, 
to  be  one  of  thirty  to  raise  this  amount.  He  replied  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  willing  to  be  the  thirtieth  man  to  contribute,  a  statement  which 
either  implied  some  doubt  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  outcome,  or  else  an 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  Doctor  Sanders  to  make  the  Baptists  of  Georgia 
exert  themselves. 
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But  the  sum  was  raised.  Moreover,  this  wise  and  good  man  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  school.  Under  him,  the  command  to  halt  was 
never  once  sounded.  The  institution  moved  steadily  forward,  but 
after  six  years,  he  relinquished  the  helm.  Possibly  for  the  reason  that 
his  successors  were  men  of  books,  who  knew  comparatively  little  of  prac- 
tical agriculture,  there  followed  a  laxity  in  the  management  of  affairs. 
Dissatisfaction  arose,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  manual  school  fea- 
ture was  abandoned. 


In  1837,  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  from  Mercer  Institute 
to  Mercer  University;  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature; 
and  a  fund  of  $100,000  was  raised  among  the  Georgia  Baptists  with 
which  to  give  it  a  permanent  and  substantial  endowment.  The  first 
graduating  exercises  were  held  in  the  summer  of  1841,  when  diplomas 
were  awarded  to  three  young  men.  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  who 
became  one  of  the  foremost  educators  and  authors  of  his  day;  Benjamin 
F.  Thorpe,  afterwards  an  eminent  divine;  and  Dr.  A.  R.  Wellborn,  a 
successful  practitioner  of  medicine,  received  degrees  on  this  occasion. 
In  1840  the  Theological  Department  was  added;  and  Dr.  Adiel  Sher- 
wood was  put  at  the  head  of  the  newly  organized  school  of  the  prophets. 
The  name  of  this  stalwart  and  sturdy  old  pioneer  is  still  fragrant  in 
the  annals  of  Georgia. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  the  senior  classmen  at  Penfield 
entered  the  Confederate  army  almost  to  a  man,  and  there  were  few 
better  soldiers.  Though  the  college  did  not  formally  suspend  until 
1865,  it  maintained  an  existence  which  was  purely  nominal.  Most  of 
the  trustees  were  at  the  front.  Widespread  demoralization  prevailed. 
So,  after  the  invasion  of  the  state  by  Sherman,  the  faculty  with  great 
reluctance  closed  the  doors.  Professors  Sanford  and  Willet,  the  two 
senior  members  of  the  faculty,  opened  a  school  in  the  college  building 
and  held  a  quasi-commencement,  but  the  lamp  of  learning  could  not  be 
rescued  from  extinction.  It  flickerec^  dimly,  amid  the  ruins,  enough 
to  reveal  the  chaotic  conditions;  and  then  expired  in  darkness. 


For  seven  years  after  the  war  there  came  a  break  in  the  academic 
life  of  Mercer.  The  work  of  rehabilitation  was  slow,  due  to  the  utter 
prostration  of  the  state,  during  the  period  of  Reconstruction.  Finally, 
when  the  institution  again  arose,  it  was  upon  the  heights  of  Macon, 
where  it  today  stands.  Prior  to  the  war  two  separate  efforts  were  made 
by  Griffin  to  secure  Mercer,  but  without  success.  The  various  presi- 
dents of  Mercer  University,  in  the  order  of  service,  have  been  as  follows : 

Rev.  Billington  M.  Sanders,  Prin-  Rev.  H.  H.  Tucker,  D.D. 

cipal  and  President.  Rev.  Archibald  J.  Battle,  D.D. 

Rev.  Otis  Smith.  Rev.  G.  A.  Nunnally,  D.D. 

Rev.  John  L.  Dagg^  D.D.  Pinckney  D.  Pollock,  LL.D. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  M.  Crawford,  D.D.  Rev.  S.  Y.  Jameson,  D.D. 

Some  of  these  executive  heads  have  been  amongst  the  most  eminent 
theologians  and  educators  of  the  South. 
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Dr.  Patrick  H.  Mell,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Georgia;  Dr.  Shaler  G.  Hillyer,  Prof.  William  G.  Woodfin,  and  others, 
also  taught  for  a  while  at  Mercer.  Perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
laymen  who  have  occupied  chairs  in  the  institution  were  Prof.  S.  P. 
Sanford  and  Prof.  J.  E.  Willet.  The  former  headed  the  department 
of  mathematics.  The  latter  taught  the  natural  sciences.  Both  were 
identitied  with  the  institution  for  something  like  fifty  years  and  both 
were  men  of  broad  scholarship.  The  text-books  on  mathematics  com- 
piled by  Professor  Sanford  are  still  extensively  used. 


Two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  west  of  Milledgeville  there  flourished 
before  the  Civil  war  an  institution  of  learning  on  whose  alumni  rolls  the 
name  of  Sidney  Lanier  blazes  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  from 
which  a  recent  chief  executive  of  Georgia,  Joseph  M.  Brown,  received 
his  diploma — Oglethorpe  University.  This  was  one  of  the  first  of 
Georgia's  schools  to  receive  a  charter.  It  was  located  at  a  place  called 
Midway,  after  the  famous  settlement  on  the  Georgia  coast.  During  the 
brief  quarter  of  a  century  iu  which  it  flourished  it  made  a  record,  the 
influence  of  which  will  be  felt  ,to  the  end  of  time ;  but  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war  Oglethorpe  went  to  the  front.  Professors,  students, 
an(J  alumni-^U  enlisted.  No  institution  made  greater  contributions 
to  the  Confeaerate  army  in  proportion  to  its  numerical  strength;  and 
with  the  Conquered  Banner  at  Appomattox  it  went  down  to  rise  no 
more — at  least  upon  the  hills  of  the  Oconee. 

The  story  of  how  the  institution  came  into  existence  may  be  briefly 
told.  For  years  there  existed  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Educa- 
tional Board  of  Georgia  two  manual  labor  schools:  the  Midway  Semi- 
nary and  the  Gwinnett  Institute;  and  when  the  dissolution  of  the 
board  necessitated  a  division  of  interest,  the  trustees  of  Midway  Semi- 
nary, in  the  spring  of  1835,  tendered  the  school  to  Hopewell  Presby- 
tery, believing  that  ecclesiastical  supervision  might  yield  better  results. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the 
expediency  of  elevating  the  school  to  college  rank.  As  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Hon.  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  afterwards  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Georgia,  submitted  a  report  in  which  strong  grounds 
were  taken  in  favor  of  an  institution  of  the  proposed  character  to  be 
under  the  exclusive  govempaent  and  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  report  met  with  unanimous  adoption.  Accordingly,  a  board  of 
trustees  consisting  of  twenty-four  members,  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
bytery to  take  charge  of  Oglethorpe  University,  the  name  by  which  the 
new  school  was  to  be  known.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  was  held 
at  Milledgeville,  on  October  21,  1835,  and  within  two  months  thereafter 
a   charter  was   procured   from   the   General   Assembly   of   Georgia.* 


•  Chartered,  December  21,  1835,  the  original  trustees  of  Oglethorpe  University 
were:  Thomas  Goulding,  S.  8.  Davis,  S.  J.  Gassels,  8.  K.  Talmadge,  J.  C.  Patterson, 
H.  8.  Pratt,  Eobert  Quarterman,  Charles  W.  Howard,  C.  C.  Jones,  Joseph  H.  Lump- 
kin, Washington  Poe,  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  William  W.  Holt,  B.  E.  Hand,  Bichard 
K.  Hines,  Samuel  Rockwell,  John  A.  Cuthbert,  Tomlinson  Port,  J.  Billups,  Charles 
C.  Mills,  Charles  P.  Gordon,  John  H.  Howard,  Thomas  B.  King  and  Adam  L.  Alex* 

ander.     (Prince's  Digest,  pp.  877-879.) 
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decided,  in  addition,  to  establish  a  high  school  in  Georgia  on  the  manual 
labor  plan,  so  popular  at  the  time.  The  latter  was  located  at  Coving- 
ton. It  was  not  productive  of  the  best  results,  however,  to  conduct  a 
high  school  and  a  farm  at  the  same  time,  and  the  conference,  under  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Ignatius  A.  Few,  in  1836,  decided  to  establish  a  col- 
lege.* For  this  purpose  a  charter  was  granted  and  a  site  for  the  pro- 
posed institution  was  selected  about  two  miles  from  the  manual  school. 
One  thousand  four  hundred  acres  of  land  were  bought,  a  village  laid 
out,  and,  in  1837,  the  cornerstone  of  Emory  College  was  laid.*' 


Doctor  Few  was  the  first  president.  Under  him,  the  college  was 
opened,  in  1839,  and  two  years  later  were  held  the  first  exercises  of 
graduation.  Judge  Augustus  B.  Longstreet,  the  famous  author  of 
** Georgia  Scenes,"  succeeded  Doctor  Few.  He  was  formerly  an  emi- 
nent jurist,  but  relinquished  the  law  to  enter  the  pulpit.  He  was  also 
at  one  time  an  editor  of  note.  On  leaving  Emory,  he  became  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Mississippi.  Dr.  George  F.  Pierce,  the  great 
orator  of  Methodism,  came  next.  But  he  was  soon  elected  bishop.  Dr. 
Alexander  Means,  the  distinguished  professor  of  natural  science,  suc- 
ceeded him.  Fifty  years  in  advance  of  his  day.  Doctor  Means  pre- 
dicted the  motor  car  and  the  electric  light.  He  was  succeeded  after  a 
year  by  Dr.  James  R.  Thomas,  who  was  president  when  the  war  com- 
menced. The  college  was  suspended  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  and  the  buildings  used  for  hospital  purposes  under  the  Confed- 
erate Government.  The  close  of  the  war  found  the  institution  without 
endowment  and  the  people  of  the  South  impoverished.  But  Bishop 
Pierce  took  the  field,  made  an  earnest  plea  on  behalf  of  the  college  and 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  fires  alive  until  prosperity  began  to  return. 
With  the  aid  of  Bishop  Pierce's  Endowment  Society,  supplemented  by 
the  zeal  of  a  devoted  corps  of  professors,  the  college  began  to  revive. 
New  buildings  were  erected,  new  students  were  enrolled,  and  an  era  of 
splendid  growth  was  inaugurated.  Dr.  Luther  M.  Smith  was  the  presi- 
dent under  whom  the  institution  was  firmly  re-established.  He  was 
elected  to  succeed  Doctor  Thomas,  who  was  called  to  a  college  in 
California. 

Next  came  Dr.  0.  L.  Smith,  but  he  resigned  to  take  a  professorship, 
and  Dr.  Atticus  G.  Haywood  succeeded  him.  It  was  during  the  admin- 
istration of  this  great  apostle  of  learning  that  Mr.  George  I.  Seney,  a 
wealthy  banker  of  New  York,  attracted  by  some  of  the  broad  views  of 
the  new  president,  gave  to  the  institution  the  munificent  sum  of 
$150,000.  With  a  part  of  this  gift,  Seney  Hall  was  erected.  The  re- 
mainder was  applied  to  the  permanent  endowment  fund.  Bishop  Hay- 
good  resigned  to  administer  the  Slater  educational  legacy  and  was 
afterwards  chosen  bishop.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  I.  S.  Hopkins, 
who  resigned  to  become  president  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology, 


•  Emory  College  was  chartered  December  10,  1836,  with  the  following  board  of 
trustees:  Ignatius  A.  Few,  Lovick  Pierce,  Charles  Hardy,  William  J.  Parks,  Elijah 
Sinclair,  Samuel  K.  Hodges,  Samuel  J.  Bryan,  Alexander  Speer,  George  F.  Pierce, 
Charles  H.  Saunders,  David  P.  Hillhouse,  William  P.  Graham,  Iverson  L.  Graves,. 
Lucius  Wittich,  and  John  Park.     (Prince's  ** Digest,''  pp.  879-881.) 
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an  institution  which  was  measurably  the  outgrowth  of  his  own  experi- 
ments at  Oxford.  Dr.  Warren  A.  Candler  was  next  called  to  the  execu- 
tive chair.  Under  him,  the  sum  of  $100,000  was  added  to  the  perma- 
nent endowment  fund.  Of  this  amount,  Mr.  W.  P.  Patillo,  of  Atlanta, 
subscribed  $25,000.  The  handsome  new  library  building,  in  honor  of 
the  president,  was  christened  ** Candler  Hall."  On  being  elevated  to 
the  episcopal  bench,  Dr.  Candler  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Dowman, 
and  he  in  turn  by  Dr.  James  E.  Dickey,  the  present  head  of  the  insti- 
tution. Since  the  incumbency  of  Doctor  Dickey  began,  the  endowment 
fund  of  the  college  has  been  greatly  increased  and  the  roll  of  attendance 
considerably  lengthened. 

There  are  few  institutions  in  the  country  which  surpass  Emory  in 
the  standards  of  scholarships.  The  discipline  is  strict  and  the  moral 
atmosphere  pure  and  wholesome.  The  library  of  the  college  contains 
something  over  25,000  volumes,  including  a  number  of  rare  folios. 
Three  presidents  of  Emory  have  succeeded  to  the  episcopal  honors,  Drs. 
George  F.  Pierce,  Atticus  G.  Haygood,  and  Warren  A.  Candler.  With- 
out an  exception  the  presidents  have  been  preachers.  Bishop  Candler 
and  Doctor  Dickey  are  both  kinsmen  of  the  first  president.  Dr.  Ignatius 
A.  Few.  Connected  with  the  college,  there  is  an  excellent  school  of 
law,  of  which  Judge  Capers  Dickson  is  the  dean.  Besides,  there  is  also 
a  department  of  pedagogics.  The  cabinet  of  minerals  at  Emory  is  one 
of  the  most  unique  collections  of  this  character  to  be  found  in  the  South. 
It  contains  a  number  of  rare  specimens  which  cannot  be  duplicated. 
The  college  at  Oxford  is  the  joint  property  of  the  Georgia  and  Florida 
conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Dr.  Ignatius  A.  Few,  the  first  president  of  Emory  College,  is  buried 
on  the  heights  of  the  Oconee  River,  at  Athens,  Georgia,  but  in  com- 
memoration of  his  services  to  Christian  culture  there  stands  upon  the 
campus  at  Oxford  a  substantial  monument  on  which  is  chiseled  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  to  the  distinguished  founder. 

'*I.  A.  Few,  founder  and  first  president  of  Emory  Col- 
lege. Elected  December  8,  1837.  Entered  upon  his 
duties,  September  10,  1838.  Resigned  July  17,  1839. 
*Memoria  prodenda  liberis  nostris.'  " 

*'In  early  life  an  infidel,  he  became  a  Christian  from 
conviction  and  for  many  years  of  deep  affiction  walked 
by  faith  in  the  son  of  God.''  etc. 


To  the  City  of  Macon,  Georgia,  belongs  the  oldest  school  in  existence 
for  the  higher  education  of  women.  If  there  are  institutions  whose  pio- 
neer work  date  further  back,  an  investigation  will  show  that  not  one 
of  them  possessed  authority  to  confer  degrees.  The  first  college  in  the 
world  chartered  for  the  express  purpose  of  awarding  diplomas  to 
women  was  undoubtedly  historic  old  Wesley  an  Female  College  at  Macon. 
It  was  only  to  a  limited  extent  that  public  attention,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  was  directed  to  the  educational  needs  of  the 
fair  sex.  At  first  the  various  Legislatures  of  the  country  were  averse 
to  chartering  even  academies  which  were  designed  exclusively  for  women 
and  Georgia  was  one  of  the  very  first  states  to  abandon  this  policy  of 
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discrimination.  In  1827,  the  Legislature  chartered  the  first  female 
academy  under  state  patronage  at  Harmony  Grove,  now  Commerce, 
Georgia,  in  Jackson  County,  but  it  soon  ceased  to  exist.  The  time  was 
not  ripe  for  such  an  innovation.  Col.  Duncan  G.  Campbell,  of  Wilkes, 
was  the  pioneer  champion  in  Georgia  of  the  new  crusade.  When  a 
young  man  he  taught  a  select  school  for  girls  in  the  town  of  Wash- 
ington, and  as  early  as  1825  he  advocated  in  the  State  Legislature  the 
wisdom  of  chartering  a  college,  but  he  failed  of  success.  In  1835,  his 
son-in-law,  Daniel  Chandler,  made  an  address  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  in  which  he  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  admission  of  the 
fair  sex  to  the  same  educational  rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  men 
and  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  this  time  there  was  not  a 
college  in  the  world  which  conferred  degrees  upon  women.  The  speech 
of  Mr.  Chandler  created  a  deep  impression. 

It  also  brought  results.  His  views  were  heartily  endorsed  in  Macon, 
and  when  a  movement  was  launched  to  establish  a  female  academy  in 
the  young  town.  Rev.  Elijah  Sinclair  suggested  that  the  wide-awake 
people  of  Macon  build  a  female  college  instead.  There  came  an  imme- 
diate response  to  this  proposal.  The  Ocmulgee  Bank  agreed  to  sub- 
scribe $25,000  to  the  fund,  in  the  event  the  Legislature  granted  the 
charter,  and  other  pledges  of  support  were  offered.  The  outcome  was 
that  a  charter  was  finally  granted  by  the  Legislature,  on  December  10, 
1836,  giving  legal  existence  to  the  Georgia  Female  College,  the  name 
by  which  the  pioneer  school  was  first  known.*  In  due  time,  the  build- 
ings were  completed,  on  a  scale  somewhat  extensive.  There  followed  a 
rush  of  patronage,  but  the  great  financial  panic  of  1837  involved  some 
of  the  largest  subscribers.  The  builder  closed  his  lien.  The  college 
was  put  upon  the  market.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Dr.  George 
F.  Pierce,  afterwards  bishop,  stepped  upon  the  scene,  bought  the  col- 
lege for  Georgia  Methodists,  and,  under  the  banner  of  the  church,  re- 
organized it  as  the  Wesleyan  Female  College.  Without  an  endowment, 
it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the  institution  afloat.  But  friends 
arose,  and  fortune  smiled. 


The  first  graduation  exercises  were  held  in  1840  and  the  first  diploma 
was  awarded  to  a  member  of  the  class  who  afterwards  became  Mrs. 
Katherine  E.  Benson.  She  was  the  first  woman  in  the  world  to  receive 
a  college  degree.  Bishop  Pierce  resigned  in  1841.  But  he  continued 
to  work  for  the  college  in  the  field.  Dr.  W.  H.  Ellison  succeeded  bim. 
Then  came  Dr.  Edward  H.  Myers.  Two  other  presidents  next  took 
charge  in  succession, .  Dr.  0.  L.  Smith  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Bonnell.  Finally, 
the  noted  Dr.  W.  C.  Bass  was  called  to  the  helm,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  shaped  the  destinies  of  Wesleyan.    It  was  during  his  administra- 


*  Chartered  as  the  Georgia  Female  College,  at  Macon.  The  original  trustees  of 
Wesleyan  were:  James  O.  Andrew,  Samuel  K.  Hodges,  John  W.  Talley,  Ignatius 
A.  Few,  William  J.  Parks,  Lovick  Pierce,  William  Arnold,  Alexander  Speer,  Thomas 
Sanford,  George  F.  Pierce,  Elijah  Sinclair,  Henry  G.  Lamar,  Jerry  Cowles,  Kobert 
Collins,  George  Jewett,  Ossian  Gregory,  Everard  Hamilton,  Henry  Solomons,  Augus- 
tus B.  Longstreet,  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  and  James  A.  Nisbet.  (Prince's  ** Digest," 
pp.  881-882.) 
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tion  that  Mr.  George  I^  Seney,  the  noted  philanthropist  of  New  York, 
befriended  the  institution.  He  first  gave  it  $50,000,  then  he  afterwards 
increased  this  amount  to  $125,000.  It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection 
that  one  of  the  earliest  benefactors  of  the  college  was  a  wealthy  planter 
of  Houston  County,  Mr.  James  A.  Everett.  He  first  bought  a  number 
of  scholarships  conditioned  upon  the  adoption  of  the  college  by  Georgia 
Methodists,  and  then,  in  1845,  he  lifted  a  mortgage  upon  the  institution 
of  $10,000.  These  benefactions,  having  been  rendered  at  the  start, 
though  small  in  amounts,  were  far-reaching  in  ultimate  results.  The 
Seney  gift  was  bestowed  largely  through  the  influence  of  Bishop  Atticus 
G.  Haygood,  then  president  of  Emory  College  at  Oxford.  In  1894  a 
well  equipped  chemical  laboratory  was  installed,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  two  members  of  the  faculty,  Prof.  Charles  0.  Townsend  and 
Prof.  Joseph  T.  Derry.  The  present  handsome  four-story  brick  build- 
ing was  completed  in  1900,  and,  in  honor  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Roberts,  then- 
president  of  Wesleyan,  was  christened  Roberts  Hall.  Hon.  Dupont 
Guerry,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Macon,  was  next  called  to  the  helm. 
He  was  the  first  layman  to  be  vested  with  the  duties  of  this  high  office, 
and,  though  the  institution  prospered  under  Mr.  Guerry,  he  returned 
after  a  few  years  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Dr.  W.  N.  Ains- 
worth  succeeded  him;  but  resumed  the  pastorate  in  1912.  Dr.  C.  R. 
Jenkins  is  the  present  executive  head;  and,  under  him,  old  Wesleyan 
Female  College  is  enjoying  a  degree  of  prosperity  hitherto  unknown. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

An  Era  op  Railway  Development — Georgia  Acquires  at  This  Time 
THE  Sobriquet  by  Which  She  Is.  Today  Known:  the  Empire 
State  op  the  South — In  1831  a  Convention  Is  Held  at  Eaton- 
ton  TO  Consider  Works  op  Public  Improvement — Georgia's 
Earliest  Captains  op  Industry  Behind  This  Pioneer  Movement 
— Canals  or  Railroads? — Some  op  the  Delegates  Who  At- 
tended— Routes  Reported,  but  No  Depinite  Action  Taken — The 
Iron  Horse  as  a  Motive  Power  op  Commerce  Is  Soon  Recognized — 
The  Georgia  Railroad  Is  Chartered  in  1833 — Its  Inception  at 
Athens — Its  First  Board  op  Directors — To  Connect  Augusta 
with  Eatonton,  Madison  and  Athens — Two  Other  Charters 
Granted  in  1833 — One  to  the  Central  Railroad  and  Canal  Com- 
pany FOR  A  Line  Between  Savannah  and  Macon — One  to  the 
Monroe  Railroad  for  a  Line  Between  Macon  and  Forsyth — 
Atlanta,  the  Offspring  of  Railways — ^How  Georgia's  Future 
Capital  Started — Origin  of  the  Name  Atlanta — Thomas  Butler 
King  Predicts  a  Transcontinental  Railway  Connecting  the  Two 
Oceans  and  Traces  a  Route  on  the  Map — His  Forecast  Is  Veri- 
fied Almost  to  the  Letter. 

It  was  in  the  year  1831  that  Georgia  first  acquired  the  title  by  which 
she  is  today  known:  the  Empire  State  of  the  South.  At  this  time  the 
steam  locomotive  was  an  experiment.  Only  one  passenger  train  was 
then  in  operation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  running  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  But  Georgia,  even  at  this  early  day,  was  an  exponent 
of  the  new  progress;  and  while  still  inclined  to  regard  the  Iron  Horse 
as  a  novelty,  was  eager  to  extend  her  industrial  and  commercial  activi- 
ties and  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  internal  improvements.  Consequently, 
in  the  fall  of  1831,  we  find  an  assemblage  of  Georgia's  captains  of  indus- 
try meeting  in  the  Town  of  Eatonton  to  discuss  economic  topics.  Dele- 
gates were  present  from  every  part  of  Georgia;  and  .to  the  organized 
impulse  created  by  this  initial  movement  much  of  the  state's  develop- 
ment in  later  years  may  be  distinctly  traced.  The  main  question  to  be 
decided  was  whether  canals  or  railroads  should  be  recommended. 
Routes  were  reported  for  both,  but  no  particular  plan  was  recommended. 
However,  public  opinion  soon  began  to  crystallize  strongly  in  favor  of 
railroads.  Steam-cars,  even  though  of  the  crudest  pattern,  oflfered  de- 
cided advantages  over  stage  coaches  as  vehicles  for  travel;  and  these 
advantages  became  more  and  more  apparent  as  time  elapsed. 

But  to  return  to  the  Eatonton  convention.  One  of  the  most  zealous 
promoters  of  this  project  was  Hon.  Irby  Hudson,  but  he  declined  its 
honors.    Hon.  Thomas  Stocks,  of  Greene,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hud- 
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son,  elected  president  of  the  convention.  Three  secretaries  were  chosen, 
to  wit:  William  Turner,  Sampson  W.  Harris,  and  William  Wilkins. 
On  account  of  the  vital  bearing  of  this  pioneer  convention  upon  the 
future  development  of  the  state,  its  membership  is  herewith  given  in 
full.     The  delegates  in  attendance  were  as  follows: 

Bibb — Oliver  H.  Prince  and  William  B.  Rogers. 

Butts — Irwin  Case  and  James  H.  Starke. 

Campbell — ^Martin  Cobb  and  E.  B.  Thompson. 

Chatham — ^William  B.  Bulloch,  Mordecai  Myers,  John  C.  NicoU  and 
Thomas  Young. 

Columbia — ^Nathaniel  Bailey,  Edmund  Bowdre,  James  F.  Hamilton, 
and  George  W.  Hardwick. 

Effingham — John  H.  Hines  and  Clem  Powers. 

Fayette — P^ley  G.  Stewart  and  Nathaniel  Blanchard. 

Greene — Thomas  Dawson,  Thomas  G.  Janes,  and  Thomas  Stocks. 

Hancock — Joel  Crawford,  John  Graybill,  James  B.  Ransom,  and 
WiUiam  Terrell. 

Harris — ^Henry  J.  Harwell. 

Heard — ^William  H.  Houghton  and  John  T.  Leftwich. 

Henry — ^Abner  Davis,  Francis  C.  Manson,  and  Amassa  Spencer. 

Jasper — ^William  Burney,  Eli  Glover,  Alexander  McDonald  and 
William  Williamson. 

Jefferson — John  H.  Newton. 

Jones — James  Gray,  Thomas  Hamilton,  and  Thomas  Moughon. 

Liberty — John  Dunwody  and  Charles  West. 

Meriwether — Alfred  Wellborn. 

Monroe — Thomas  N.  Beall,  George  W.  Gordon,  and  N.  B.  Williams. 

Morgan — Stewart  Floyd,  William  Porter,  John  B.  Walker,  and  John 
Wingfield. 

Muscogee — John  Milton. 

Newton — ^William  D.  Conyers,  Charles  H.  Sanders,  Josiah  Perry. 

Pike — John  Neal  and  John  B.  Bird. 

Putnam — Henry  Branham,  Irby  H.  Hudson,  L.  W.  Hudson,  W.  W. 
Mason,  and  James  A.  Meriwether. 

Richmond — ^William  Cumming  and  John  Moore. 

Talbot — Samuel  W.  Floumoy  and  Charles  Pace. 

Taliaferro — Marcus  Andrews,  Absalom  Janes  and  Simon  Morris, 

Twiggs — Nimrod  W.  Long,  Stephen  F.  Miller,  and  Matthew  Rob- 
ertson. 

Upson — James  R.  Cox  and  Moses  Wheat. 

Warren — Gray  A.  Chandler. 

Washington — ^William  Hurst. 

Wilkinson — Thomas  Gilbert. 

To  note  the  stimulating  eflfect  of  this  convention  at  Eatonton,  sup- 
plemented by  the  success  of  the  Iron  Horse  as  a  motive  power  of  com- 
merce, there  was  a  great  demand  for  charters  at  the  legislative  session 
of  1833  creating  railroads.  On  December  21,  1833,  a  charter  was 
granted  incorporating  the  Georgia  Railroad  Company  and  giving  said 
corporation  the  power  to  construct  either  a  rail  or  a  turnpike  road 
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from  the  city  of  Augusta  to  points  westward.*  It  was  planned  to  con- 
struct the  main  line  to  West  Point  and  to  run  branch  lines  to  Madison, 
Athens,  and  Eatonton.  At  the  discretion  of  the  incorporators,  power 
was  granted  to  extend  these  lines  still  further. 

Simultaneously,  two  other  charters  were  granted,  one  incorporating 
the  Central  Railroad  and  Canal  Company  of  Georgia,  a  line  to  run 
between  Savannah  and  Macon;  the  other  incorporating  the  Monroe 
Railroad,  a  line  between  Macon  and  Forsyth.** 

Work  on  the  Georgia  Railroad  began  at  once.f  By  1837  a  portion 
of  the  road  was  finished  and  cars  began  to  run  carrying  both  freight 
and  passengers.  Two  years  later  seventy-eight  miles  of  track  had  been 
laid.  In  1840  the  road  was  completed  to  Madison  and  there  was  also 
a  branch  line  to  Athens.    To  quote  a  distinguished  local  historian :  t 

**The  Georgia  Railroad,  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises  in 
the  state,  had  its  inception  in  Athens.  The  first  meeting  was  held  here 
in  June,  1833,  with  Mr.  Asbury  Hull  as  chairman,  and  later,  during 
the  same  year,  he  introduced  in  the  Legislature  a  bill  for  its  incorpora- 
tion. Here  for  years  the  annual  meetings  of  the  road  were  held,  and 
all  its  directors  were  Athens  men  until  the  line  was  completed.  The 
board  of  directors  in  1835  was  composed  as  follows:  James  Camak, 
William  Williams,  John  A.  Cobb,  Elizur  L.  Newton,  Alexander  B.  Lin- 
ton, James  Shannon,  W.  M.  Morton,  and  W.  R.  Cunningham.  The  road 
was  originally  intended  to  run  between  Augusta  and  Athens,  while  a 
branch  line  to  Greensboro  was  contemplated.  Subsequently  the  Greens- 
boro branch  became  the  main  stem,  extending  to  Atlanta,  after  which 
Athens  was  left  on  the  branch  road." 


•« 


•  Acts,  1833,  pp.  256-268. 
Acts,  1833,  pp.  246-255;  pp.  238-245. 

+  According  to  the  charter  granted  in- 1833^  to  the  Georgia  Railroad  Company, 
books  for  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  company  were  to  be  opened  in  the  follow- 
ing places,  to  wit: 

In  Athens,  by  Wi^iam  WiUiaips,  James  Camak,  Stevens  Thomas  and  WiUiain 
Dealing,  for  2,500  shares. 

In  Eaton,  by  Josiah  Floiirnoy,  Henry  Branham,  C.  P.  Gordon  and  Irby  Hudson, 
for  2,500  shares. 

In  Madison,  L.  Johnson,  E.  A.  Nisbet,  A.  G.  Saffold  and  J.  B.  Walker,  for  2,000 
shares. 

In  Greensboro,  by  N.  Lewis,  Thomas  Stocks,  Thomas  Cunningham  and  W.  C. 
Dawson,  for  1,500  shares. 

In  Sparta,  by  William  TerreU,  Joel  Crawford,  W.  H.  Sayre  and  Charles  E.  Haynes, 
for  1,000  shares.* 

In  Warrenton,  by  Thomas  Gibson,  Henry  H.  Lockhart,  Gray  A.  Chandler  and 
Solomon  Lockett,  for  1,000  shares. 

In  Crawfordville,  by  Absalom  Janes,  John  Mercer,  Henry  B.  Thompson  and 
Archibald  Gresham,  for  500  shares. 

In  Augusta,  by  Thomas  Gumming,  Wm.  H.  Turpin,  Wm.  C.  Micou  and  John  W. 
Wilde,  for  1,500  shares. 

In  Washington,  by  D.  P.  HiUhouse,  Samuel  Bamett,  Joseph  W.  B'obinson  and 
L.  S.  Brown,  for  1,000  shares. 

In  Lexington,  John  Moore,  John  Banks,  Joseph  H.  Lumpkin  and  Edward  Coz, 
for  1,000  shares. 

In  Appling,  by  Thomas  N.  Hamilton,  Archer  Avery,  Watt  Collins  and  Wensley 
Hobby,  for  1,000  shares. 

t  "Annals  of  Athens,''  p.  100. 
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William  W.  Gordon,  of  Savannah,  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia.  To  this  far-sighted  captain  of  industry,  Georgia 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  time  cannot  diminish.  This  line,  190 
miles  in  length,  was  completed  to  Macon  in  1843,  and  was  at  this  time 
the  longest  line  in  the  world  built  and  owned  by  one  corporation.* 

The  Monroe  road  from  Macon  to  Forsyth  was  completed  in  1838. t 

Great  enthusiasm,  marked  the  progress  of  railroad  building  in 
Georgia;  and  whenever  a  train  for  the  first  time  entered  a  new  depot 
the  occasion  was  signalized  by  great  speech-making.  Madison,  Macon 
and  Forsyth  all  held  mammoth  receptions  in  honor  of  the  Iron  Horse. 
Homes  were  illuminated,  bonfires  were  kindled,  holiday  decorations 
were  displayed,  and  from  all  the  countryside  thousands  of  people 
flocked  to  witness  the  strange  spectacle  and  to  experience  the  acute 
thrill  of  a  new  sensation.  Even  in  this  age  of  scientific  marvels,  the 
locomotive  engine,  as  a  manifestation  of  power,  has  not  ceased  to  be'  an 
object  of  compelling  interest. 

To  connect  these  various  lines  of  railway  with  the  great  interior 
of  the  continent,  Georgia  herself,  in  a  largely  attended  convention  at 
Macon,  decided  to  construct  a  line  running  northward,  through  the 
newly  acquired  country  of  the  Cherokees;  and,  accordingly,  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1836,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was  approved  by  Governor 
Schley,  authorizing  a  line  to  be  surveyed  from  the  Tennessee  River  at 
Chattanooga,  to  the  southwestern  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  River, 
at  a  point  best  suited  for  running  branches  to  various  towns  within  the 
state.  A  survey  of  the  proposed  route  was  made  in  1837  by  Stephen 
H.  Long,  the  engineer-in-chief.  Finding  no  point  on  either  bank  of 
the  river  suited  to  the  purpose,  ]\Ir.  Long  located  the  terminus  of  the 
proposed  line  at  a  point  seven  miles  to  the  east  of  the  stream.  But  with 
respect  to  the  possibilities  of  the  site  he  was  always  a  skeptic.  Not  a 
dollar  of  his  own  money  went  to  purchase  a  lot ;  nor  did  he  advise  any 
of  his  friends  to  buy.  However,  there  was  a  great  political  seer  who, 
tarrying  at  the  place  one  day,  observed  the  topography  of  the  land- 
scape and  predicted  for  the  young  village  a  future  of  wonderful 
growth.  It  was  an  instance  of  far-sightedness  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  illustrious  stateman,  who  was  none  other  than  John  C. 
Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina.  The  earliest  name  given  to  the  pioneer 
settlement  which  arose  in  the  virgin  forest  at  this  point  was  Terminus; 
and  the  first  settler  to  brave  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness  was  Hardy 
Ivy,  who  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  which  he  built  a  shanty,  in  1836, 
before  the  town  was  surveyed.  To  the  memory  of  this  pioneer  citizen 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  village  was  afterwards  named.    An- 


•  *  <  History  of  Georgia, ' '  Lawton  B.  Evans,  p.  241. 

t  According  to  the  charter  granted  in  1833  to  the  Monroe  Railroad  Company, 
books  for  subscription  were  to  be  opened  at  the  following  places,  to  wit: 

At  Forsyth,  by  Elias  Beall,  Angus  M.  D.  King,  Henry  H.  Lumpkin,  Jesse  Dunn 
and  Cyrus  Sharp,  for  $100,000. 

At  CuUodenviUe,  in  Monroe  County,  by  John  H.  Persons,  Arthur  Ginn  and  James 
Banks,  for  $25,000. 

At  Stalling 's  Store,  in  Monroe  County,  by  Wm.  Stallings,  John  H.  Greene  and 
Mede  Lesseure,  for  $25,000. 

At  Macon,  ,by  Hugh  Craft,  Alfred  Clopton  and  Bobert  A.  Beall,  for  $50,000. 
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other  very  early  resident  was  John  Thrasher,  whose  genial  and  open 
manner  of  address  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of  ** Cousin  John/'  but 
he  was  not  east  in  the  molds  of  the  old  patriarch  Job  and  losing  pa- 
tience he  removed  to  GriflSn.  The  only  building  of  two  stories  in  the 
place  for  quite  a  while  was  the  wooden  structure  in  which  the  chief 
engineer's  ofl&ce  was  located.  Here  in  the  capacity  of  a  bookkeeper,  then 
unknown  to  fame,  was  a  young  man  of  slender  figure  but  of  intellectual 
cast  of  features,  destined  to  become  the  chief  justice  of  Georgia,  and 
to  give  his  name  to  one  of  the  great  counties  of  the  commonwealth: 
Judge  Logan  E.  Bleckley. 


At  first  the  growth  of  the  settlement  was  slow.  But  with  the  prog- 
ress of  work  on-  the  various  lines  which  were  then  creeping  slowly 
toward  the  foothills,  to  meet  a  line  from  Chattanooga,  it  became  evi- 
dent to  many  that  some  day  a  metropolis  was  destined  to  occupy  this 
important  strategic  site.  By  1842,  the  work  of  building  the  state  road 
was  completed  to  Marietta.  At  this  stage  it  was  necessary  to  test  the 
track.  Accordingly  an  engine,  drawn  by  sixteen  mules,  was  brought 
across  the  country  from  Madison,  sixty  miles  distant,  to  Terminus, 
where  it  was  placed  upon  the  new  iron  rails.  Hundreds  of  the  hill 
people  flocked  to  Atlanta  to  witness  the  novel  experiment;  and,  with 
William  F.  Adair  at  the  throttle,  the  initial  trip  was  successfully  made. 
The  efifect  was  pronounced.  There  seemed  to  be  an  impartation  of 
electrical  energy  to  the  population.  It  was  the  first  distinct  sign  of 
what  in  after  years  was  called  *'the  Atlanta  spirit."  Scores  of  people 
flocked  to  the  village,  stores  multiplied,  churches  arose,  and  finally,  in 
1843,  the  old  name  was  discarded  for  Marthasville.  Hon.  Wilson  Lump- 
kin, an  ex-govemor  of  the  state,  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  supervise  the  building  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad.  In  co-operation  with  Charles  F.  M.  Gamett,  chief  engineer, 
he  made  a  resurvey  of  the  land,  and,  after  fixing  a  site  for  the  depot, 
negotiated  with  the  owner,  Mr.  Samuel  Mitchell,  for  enough  property 
to  aflford  terminal  facilities.  The  latter  deeded  to  the  state  five  acres 
of  ground,  for  which  he  refused  to  accept  compensation,  an  act  of  gen- 
erosity today  memorialized  in  the  street  which  bears  his  name.  Sev- 
eral land  lots,  at  the  same  time,  were  laid  ofif,  and  one  of  these,  at  the . 
comer  of  Peachtree  and  Decatur,  was  purchased  by  George  W.  Collier, 
who  held  it  until  his  death  more  than  fifty  years  later.  The  prominent 
part  taken  by  Governor  Lumpkin,  in  laying  oflE  the  young  town,  cre- 
ated a  sentiment  in  favor  of  naming  the  town  for  him ;  but  he  discour- 
aged the  movement.  Nevertheless,  it  was  named  for  his  youngest 
daughter,  Martha. 

The  year  1844  was  signalized  by  the  coming  of  Jonathan  Norcross, 
a  native  of  New  England.  He  built  the  first  planing  mill,  a  crude  affair 
in  which  the  motive  power  was  furnished  by  a  blind  mule,  but  it  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  future  metropolis.  When  a  post  office  was  estab- 
lished, the  duty  of  handling  the  mail  fell  to  George  W.  Collier,  who 
lived  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Declining  to  sell  any  of  the  property 
which  he  subsequently  acquired,  Mr.  Collier  awaited  developments.  He 
built  the  Aragon  Hotel  to  control  the  drift  of  population  northward. 
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and  died  the  owner  of  property  worth  millions.  One  of  the  original 
Collier  land  lots  has  since  been  converted  into  the  beautiful  residential 
area  known  as  Ansley  Park. 


Some  of  the  profits  made  in  real  estate  by  the  far-sighted  investors 
shrewd  enough  to  read  the  leaves  of  the  Sibyls  at  this  early  day  sound 
like  the  yarns  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  but  they  possess  the  literalism  of 
truth.  In  the  beginning  tracts  of  land  were  purchased  for  old  shot- 
guns which  were  soon  afterwards  worth  a  king's  ransom.  But  prices 
were  soon  advanced.  The  arrival  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  in  1845  con- 
tributed to  this  end.  It  was  another  energizing  factor  in  the  growth  of 
the  town.  On  board  the  train  was  Hon.  J.  P.  King,  of  Augusta,  a  pio- 
neer in  railway  building,  afterwards  United  States  senator  from 
(Georgia.  The  conductor  on  the  train  was  George  W.  Adair,  a  man 
destined  to  become  identified  for  half  a  century  with  the  material  de- 
velopment of  the  town.  It  is  quite  an  amusing  episode  in  the  life  of 
Colonel  Adair,  who  exemplified  the  typical  virtues  of  the  Scotch-Irish- 
man, that  when  the  use  of  tickets  was  introduced  on  the  Georgia  Rail- 
road, he  considered  it  an  imputation  upon  his  integrity  and  refused 
to  pull  the  bell  cord  any  longer.  In  1846,  the  line  from  Macon  was 
completed  and  the  young  town  became  the  converging  center  of  three 
separate  lines  of  railway,  each  in  itself  an  important  asset. 

With  metropolitan  prospects  looming  ahead,  another  name  was 
needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  growing  community;  and,  on  De- 
cember 29,  1847,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  incorporating 
the  '*City  of  Atlanta."  The  next  year,  George  W.  Collier  lost  his 
official  head  as  postmaster.  He  was  an  avowed  democrat.  Conse^ 
quently,  with  the  election  of  the  "Whig  candidate  for  President,  General 
Taylor,  he  was  forced  to  retire.  His  successor  was  Jonas  S.  Smith, 
a  merchant,  who  held  the  office  for  two  years,  resigning  it  in  1851  to 
Dr.  George  G.  Smith,  a  physician,  whose  son  of  the  same  name,  after- 
wards the  distinguished  historian  and  minister,  became  his  clerk.  The 
post  office  was  then  in  the  little  angle  made  by  the  intersection  of  what 
is  now  Edge  worth  Avenue  with  Decatur  Street,  and  it  paid  a  salary 
of  $600.  The  first  charter  of  Atlanta  was  drawn  by  Judge  John  Col- 
lier. The  first  house  of  religious  worship  in  the  town  stood  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Houston  and  Peachtree  streets,  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  is 
now  the  Candler  Building,  and  was  used  as  a  day  school  during  the 
week.  Rev.  John  S.  Wilson,  D.D.,  afterwards  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  preached  the  earliest  sermon  to  which  the  villagers 
listened,  but  the  little  building  was  not  the  property  of  any  one  par- 
ticular denomination.  The  first  mayor  of  Atlanta  was  Moses  W. 
Pormwalt.* 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  ** Atlanta,"  there  is  quite  a 
divergence  of  opinion.  Some  derive  it  from  the  middle  name  of  Martha 
Lumpkin.  Others  trace  it  to  the  heathen  goddess  who  was  fleet  of  foot. 
In  fact,  there  is  quite  a  literature  on  the  subject.    But  after  carefully 


•Wallace  P.  Reed,  in  ''History  of  Atlanta'';  E.  Y.  Clarke,  in  "lUustrated  His- 
tory of  Atlanta,"  and  Thomas  H.  Martin,  in  ''Atlanta  and  Its  Builders." 
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sifting  the  evidence,  gathered  from  various  sources,  the  facts  seem  to 
be  these:  In  1845,  when  the  Georgia  Railroad  was  first  completed  to 
Atlanta,  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  and  one  of  the 
most  substantial  citizens  of  the  town,  approached  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Thomp- 
son, the  chief  engineer  of  the  new  road,  requesting  him  to  suggest  a 
substitute  for  the  name  of  Marthasville.  His  objection  to  the  name 
was  that  it  took  too  long  to  pronounce  it;  but  the  desire  for  a  change 
was  quite  general,  due  to  one  reason  or  another,  some  contending  that 
it  was  too  suggestive  of  village  ways.  Mr.  Thompson  promised  to  give 
the  matter  thought.  In  the  course  of  time  several  letters  were  ex- 
changed upon  the  subject,  but  at  last  the  problem  was  happily  solved 
by  the  following  paragraph : 

** Eureka!"  wrote  Mr.  Thompson.  "I  have  found  it!  Atlantic, 
masculine;  Atlanta,  feminine — a  coined  word,  but  well  adapted." 

It  caught  the  fancy  of  the  whole  town.  At  once  the  citizens  began 
to  use  it,  and,  long  before  it  was  conferred  by  charter  from  the  Legisla- 
ture, it  was  applied  to  the  depot.  Mr.  Peters,  when  still  in  vigorous 
health,  was  asked  in  1887,  to  reduce  to  writing  his  recollection  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  Atlanta  was  named,  and  he  cited  the  fore- 
going particulars. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  nickname  of  Martha  Lumpkin  was 
Atalanta.  It  is  also  quite  likely  that  Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  an  edu- 
cated man,  possessed  some  knowledge  of  Greek  mythology;  but  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  the  derivation 
of , the  word  was  wholly  disconnected  with  either  of  these  sources.  He 
simply  coined  it  from  the  word  Atlantic.  The  railway  enterprise  of 
the  time  was  to  connect  the  uplands  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  and, 
moreover,  the  young  town  was  a  terminal  point  of  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad.  So  the  elements  w^hich  entered  into  the  naming  of 
Atlanta  are  doubtless  all  here  in  solution.  Martha  Lumpkin,  now  Mrs. 
Compton,  is  still  living,  1916.  Her  life  has  been  wonderfully  pre- 
served; and,  though  verging  upon  the  century  mark,  she  is  an  active 
old  lady,  with  eyes  still  bright.  Long  ago  she  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
buried  in  Atlanta,  and  when  the  end  comes  she  will  be  laid  to  rest  in 
Oakland  cemetery,  where  a  place  has  been  reserved  for  her  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Confederate  monument.* 


*  Situated  on  the  fpot-hills  of  the  Blue  Bidge  at  a  point  seven  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  a  stream  which  at  this  point  is  not  open  to  navigation, 
Atlanta  is  an  inland  city  in  the  most  restricted  sense  of  the  term.  But  the  high 
elevation  of  the  town — 1,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — its  fine  natural  drainage 
and  its  splendid  climate,  have  supplied  compensating  assets.  Sucl^  a  thing  as  an 
epidemic  has  never  been  known  in  Atlanta,  though  her  gates  have  always  been  opened 
to  refugees  from  less  favored  latitudes.  The  gentle  ridges  on  which  the  town  is 
built  form  a  watershed  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and 
there  are  not  a  few  lots  so  located  that  when  it  rains  the  water  falling  in  the  front 
yard  is  destined  to  reach  the  Gulf,  while  the  water  faUing  in  the  rear  is  carried 
through  a  labyrinth  of  streams  to  an  outlet  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  harbor  at 
Darien.  However,  the  chief  factors  in  Atlanta's  phenomenal  growth  are  the  railway 
lines  which  converge  at  her  civic  center,  there  forming  a  web  of  jsteel,  from  the 
bi-focal  points  of  which  they  radiate  in  every  direction. 
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To  one  of  the  wealthy  sea-island  cotton  planters  of  Georgia  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  first  conceived  the  idea  of  an  immense  trunk  line 
to  connect  the  two  oceans.  This  far-sighted  man  was  Thomas  Butler 
King,  a  resident  of  St.  Simon's  Island.  He  was  the  advocate  of  a 
transcontinental  railway  to  extend  from  Brunswick,  Georgia,  to  San 
Diego,  California.  The  suggestion  doubtless  originated  in  his  own  vast 
and  lucrative  operations  as  a  planter  and  in  his  perfectly  natural  desire 
to  market  his  crops  to  the  best  advantage.  He  realized  far  in  advance 
of  his  time  the  importance  to  the  South  of  cultivating  trade  relations 
with  the  Orient.  So  impressed  was  he  with  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed 
route  that  he  delivered  a  number  of  speeches  upon  the  subject  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress  and  wrote  a  number  of  articles  for  the  press.  He 
was  a  man  whose  reputation  was  countrywide  and  whose  influence  was 
felt  in  national  affairs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  helped  to  mold  public 
opinion  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  final  consummation  of  the  stupen- 
dous project.  But  the  iron  horse  as  a  factor  in  commerce  was  still 
new.  The  popular  mind  was  almost  dazed  by  the  thought  of  such  an 
undertaking. 

As  early  as  1849  Mr.  King  sat  for  his  portrait.  It  is  still  in  exist- 
ence and  represents  him  with  pencil  in  hand  demonstrating  on  a  globe 
the  advantages  of  the  proposed  route  and  indicating  the  various  points 
through  which  the  line  was  to  pass.  He  was  willing  for  posterity  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  him,  and  for  this  reason  he  was,  not  loath  to  be  iden- 
tified with  his  favorite  scheme  upon  the  enduring  canvas.  Today  the 
continent  is  spanned  by  four  magnificent  highways  of  steel.  With  the 
building  of  the  new  line  from  Birmingham  to  Brunswick,  his  dream  was 
literally  fulfilled,  save  only  in  one  particular.  Los  Angeles,  instead  of 
San  Diego,  was  made  the  terminal  point  on  the  far  Pacific  slope.  But 
when  the  idea  of  a  transcontinental  railway  was  first  advanced,  Los 
Angeles  was  only  an  obscure  little  pueblo  where  Indian  trails  crossed 
and  was  not  dignified  with  a  place  on  the  map  until  fifty  years  later. 
Over  the  grave  of  Mr.  King,  on  St.  Simon's  Island,  the  leaves  have 
fallen  for  more  than  half  a  century;  but  his  judgment  has  been  tri- 
umphantly vindicated.  It  is  an  item  of  some  interest  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  the  district  of  which  Brunswick  is  the  chief  commercial 
center  was  represented  by  Mr.  King  in  Congress,  first  from  1839  to 
1843,  and  afterwards  from  1845  to  1849 ;  and  that  during  a  part  of  this 
time  two  of  his  brothers,  Andrew  and  Henry,  were  in  Congress  with 
him  as  representatives  from  other  states.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress in  1849  to  become  collector  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
King  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  at  one  time  sent  to  Europe 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  interest  of  direct  trade  between 
the  two  opposite  shores  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
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Georgia  to  Be  Disturbed  No  Longer  by  Her  Ancient  Foes  op  the 
Forest — At  the  Close  op  Governor  Gilmer's  Administration,  in 
1839,  Two  Candidates  Enter  the  Field — Charles  J.  McDonald, 
THE  Union  Party  Candidate — Charles  Dougherty,  the  Standard- 
Bearer  OP  THE  State  Righters — Judge  McDonald  Wins — ^New 
Counties  Created — ^Dade  and  Chattooga — ^Financial  Depres- 
sion— Georgia  Banks  Suspend  Specie  Payment — ^Widespread  Suf- 
fering Follows — ^Legislative  Remedies — The  Georgia  Historical 
Society  Incorporated — Charter  Members — The  Presidential 
Campaign  of  1840 — One  Long  to  Be  Remembered — It  Marks  the 
Rise  of  the  Old  Whig  Party  Out  of  a  Coalition  op  All  the  Ele- 
ments Antagonistic  to  Andrew  Jackson — Most  of  the  Advo- 
cates op  Extreme  State  Rights  Fall  Into  Line  Under  This  Ban- 
ner— Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison  Is  Nominated  by  the  Whigs 
— President  Van  Buren  Is  Renamed  by  the  Democrats — ^Hard 
Cider — ** Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  Too." — ^Log  Cabin  Buttons  and 
Badges — An  Incident  op  the  Campaign — The  Whig  Party  Suc- 
cessful— Governor  McDonald,  a  Jacksonian  Democrat,  Is  Not 
Comforted  by  These  Returns,  Especially  Since  William  C. 
Dawson  Is  His  Opponent  in  the  Fall  op  1841 — ^But  Governor 
McDonald  Is  Re-elected  by  a  Handsome  Majority,  Despite  the 
Recent  Triumph  op  Whig  Principles — Breakers  Ahead — Gover- 
nor McDonald's  Clash  vtith  the  Legislature — The  Story  Told 
BY  His  Grandson,  Judge  Atkinson — Dr.  Stephen  Elliott,  op 
South  Carolina,  Becomes  the  First  Bishop  op  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Georgia — His  Eminent  Spiritual  and  Intellectual 
Gifts — Bishop  James  0.  Andrew's  Ownership  of  Slave  Property 
Rends  American  Methodism  in  1844 — The  Story  Told  by  Doctor 
Smith. 

Georgija  was  to  be  disturbed  no  longer  by  her  ancient  foes  of  the 
forest.  Both  the  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees  had  now  vanished  into  the 
Golden  West ;  and  at  last  the  frontier  settlements  could  taste  the  sweets 
of  repose,  a  luxury  to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers.  George  R. 
Gilmer,  in  the  fall  of  1837,  was  again  called  to  the  executive  helm.  He 
had  served  the  state  as  chief  magistrate  from  1829  to  1831 ;  but  it  was 
during  his  second  administration  as  governor  that  the  final  deportation 
of  the  Indians  had  occurred.  During  this  interval  there  were  also  two 
counties  created.  Dade  was  laid  ofif  from  Walker  in  1837  and  named 
for  Maj.  Francis  Langhorne  Dade,  of  the  United  States  army,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  in  December,  1835.  Chat- 
tooga was  formed  out  of  Walker  and  Floyd  in  1838  and  named  for  the 
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Chattooga  River.  Toward  the  close  of  Governor  Gilmer's  tenure  of 
office  two  candidates  entered  the  field.  Charles  J.  McDonald,  of  Bibb, 
formerly  a  judge  of  the  Flint  Circuit,  was  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
union  party,  while  Charles  Dougherty,  of  Clarke,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
was  again  supported  in  a  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  fight  by  the  extreme 
advocates  of  state  rights. 

Governor  McDonald  entered  upon  his  duties  as  chief  magistrate  in 
1839.  It  was  a  season  of  great  financial  distress.  Wildcat  speculations 
had  produced  unsettled  business  conditions,  impaired  credit,  entailed 
litigation,  and  resulted  in  a  general  scarcity  of  money.  Cotton  dropped 
to  a  price  lower  than  its  cost  of  production,  while  supplies  which  the 
farmer  was  in  the  habit  of  buying  became  correspondingly  dear.  Some 
of  the  best  people  of  Georgia  were  burdened  with  heavy  debts;  and  to 
add  to  the  hardships  of  a  situation  already  grievous  enough  the  Georgia 
banks  all  suspended  specie  payments. 

Widespread  suffering  followed.  As  a  means  of  relief,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1839  passed  a  law  forbidding  these  banks  to  sell  exchange  at  a 
higher  rate  than  2  per  cent  and  imposing  upon  them  other  restric- 
tions. The  Legislature  of  1840  repealed  this  act,  but  passed  a  measure 
still  more  drastic,  requiring  all  banks  in  suspension  to  resume  specie 
payment ;  and  if  any  bank  failed  to  comply  with  this  demand  its  charter 
was  to  be  forfeited.* 

On  December  19,  1839,  an  act  was  approved  incorporating  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society,  at  Savannah,  with  the  following  charter 
members:!  John  MacPherson  Berrien,  James  M.  Wayne,  M.  H. 
McAllister,  I.  K.  Teflft,  William  B.  Stevens,  George  W.  Hunter,  Henry 
K.  Preston,  William  Thome  Williams,  Charles  S.  Henry,  John  C. 
Nicoll,  William  Law,  Robert  M.  Charlton,  Richard  D.  Arnold,  A.  A. 
Smets,  John  W.  Anderson,  William  B.  Bulloch,  Joseph  G.  Binney, 
William  H.  Bulloch,  Joseph  B.  Burroughs,  John  Balfour,  William'  P. 
Bowen,  T.  B.  Bartow,  James  Barnard,  Morgan  Brown,  George  B.  Gum- 
ming, Solomon  Cohen,  Joseph  Gumming,  D.  C.  Campbell,  James  Ham- 
ilton Couper,  William  A.  Carruthers,  William  H.  Cuyler,  Edward 
Coffee,  William  Crabtree,  Jr.,  Archibald  Clark,  William  Duncan,  Wil- 
liam C.  Daniell,  George  M.  Dudley,  J.  Delamotta,  Jr.,  Joseph  S.  Fay, 
Samuel  H.  Fay,  William  B.  Fleming,  James  F.  Griffin,  Robert  Haber- 
sham, William  N.  Habersham,  Joseph  C.  Habersham,  Edward  J.  Har- 
den, S.  L.  W.  Harris,  George  Jones,  Joseph  W.  Jackson,  P.  M.  KoUock, 
George  J.  KoUock,  Ralph  King,  Thomas  Butler  King,  William  McWhir, 
John  B.  Mallard,  John  Millen,  William  H.  Miller,  C.  McArdell,  James 
S.  Morel,  M.  Myers,  John  F.  O'Neil,  Edward  Neufville,  E.  A.  Nisbet, 
A.  G.  Oemler,  A.  Porter,  Thomas  Paine,  John  F.  Posey,  Willard  Pres- 
ton, Edward  Padelford,  Thomas  Purse,  R.  W.  Pooler,  William  Robert- 
son, L.  0.  Reynolds,  J.  Bond  Read,  R.  H.  Randolph,  F.  M.  Robertson, 
George  Schley,  James  Smith,  William  H,  Stiles,  Benjamin  E.  Stiles, 
Joseph  L.  Shaffer,  Charles  Stephens,  William  P.  White,  John  E.  Ward, 
and  George  White. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1840  was  one  long  to  be  remembered. 


•  Acts,  1840,  p.  27. 
t  Acts,  1839,  p.  132. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  the  national  republican  party,  in  quest  of  a 
name,  went  back  to  Revolutionary  days  and  chose  one  whose  meaning 
was  full  of  defiance  to  kingly  oppression — that  of  whig.  To  this  organ- 
ization belonged  such  men  as  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  Gen.  Zach- 
ary  Taylor,  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  John  Tyler  and  others.  It 
arose  out  of  a  coalition  of  the  various  elements  antagonistic  to  Andrew 
Jackson.  The  old  state  rights  party  of  Georgia  fell  into  line  and  from 
this  time  on  displayed  a  whig  banner.  Some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
state  adopted  its  tenets,  among  them,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Robert 
Toombs,  John  MacPherson  Berrien,  William  C.  Dawson,  and  others. 
The  adherents  of  Jackson  styled  themselves  Jackson  democrats,  but 
traced  political  descent  back  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 

In  the  campaign  of  1840  the  whigs  nominated  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, of  Ohio,  for  President,  and  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  for  Vice 
President.  The  Jacksonian  democrats  nominated  Martin  Van  Bxiren 
for  re-election. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  campaigns  in  the  history  of 
American  politics.  General  Harrison  was  a  successful  Indian  fighter, 
with  the  prestige  of  a  brilliant  military  career.  **  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler, 
too!'*  became  a  popular  slogan.  It  was  even  set  to  music  and  inspired 
a  host  of  campaign  songs.  General  Harrison 's  home  on  the  frontier  was 
a  log  cabin,  where,  in  hours  of  relaxation,  his  favorite  pastime  was  mak- 
ing hard  cider.  Log  cabin  buttons  and  badges  were  used  in  this  cam- 
paign with  tremendous  effect.  Hence,  too,  the  descriptive  phrase,  **hard 
cider,"  sometimes  applied.  But  the  log  cabin  device  was  a  master  stroke. 
It  carried  a  powerful  appeal  to  ^he  average  voter's  heart  and  home. 

During  the  summer  of  1840  a  great  Harrison  convention  was  held  at 
Macon.  It  brought  together  an  immense  crowd,  perhaps  the  largest  up 
to  this  time  ever  assembled  in  Georgia.  Says  a  writer :  •  *  *  There  were 
not"  then  many  miles  of  railroad  leading  into  Macon  and  people  came  long 
distances  on  horseback  and  in  carriages  and  wagons.  Some  made  log 
cabins,  mounted  them  on  wheels  and  drove  fifty  to  eighty  miles,  living 
in  them  while  on  the  way.''  Harrison  and  Tyler  swept  the  state  by 
8,000  majority  and  were  given  Georgia's  eleven  electoral  votes,  to  cast 
which  the  following  electors  were  chosen:  From  the  state  at  large, 
George  R.  Gilmer  and  Andrew  J.  Miller ;  district  electors,  D.  L.  Clinch, 
William  Ezzard,  J.  W.  Campbell,  C.  B.  Strong,  Joel  Crawford,  B.  Wim- 
berly,  Charles  Dougherty,  J.  Whitehead,  and  Seaton  Grantland.t 

But  General  Harrison  died  within  a  month  after  taking  the  oath  of 
ofl&ce  and  was  succeeded  by  Vice  President  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia. 

Governor  McDonald  was  a  Jacksonian  democrat.  This  whig  vic- 
tory, therefore,  was  not  an  omen  from  which  he  derived  much  comfort 
as  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  governorship,  especially  since  his 
competitor  was  William  C.  Dawson,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  whig  party 
in  Georgia,  then  a  member  of  Congress.  But  in  the  fall  of  1841  Gov- 
ernor McDonald's  vigorous  administration  was  given  a  superb  endorse- 
ment. He  was  re-elected  to  office  by  a  handsome  majority,  in  the  face 
of  what  seemed  to  be  a  pronounced  whig  sentiment  in  the  state. 


♦"History  of  Georgia,''  L.  B.  Evans,  p.  244. 

i  Lanman's  *' Biographical  Annals  of  the  U.  S.  Govt.,'*  pp.  526-528. 
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But  there  were  breakers  ahead.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature 
of  1841,  Governor  McDonald  sounded  an  unequivocal  note.  But  we  will 
let  a  former  Supreme  Court  judge  tell  the  story  of  this  episode.  Says 
Judge  Spencer  R.  Atkinson,  a  grandson  of  Governor  McDonald,  and 
himself  a  man  of  distinguished  attainments  in  Georgia's  public  life:* 

**  Governor  McDonald  came  into  ofl&ce  under  trying  circumstances. 
The  State  treasury  was  empty.  The  evil  effects  of  the  great  panic  of 
1837  were  still  pressing  upon  the  people,  like  a  nightmare.  The  great 
work  of  building  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  was  languishing. 
The  public  debt  had  been  increased  to  one  million  dollars — an  enormous 
sum  in  those  days.  Worst  of  all,  the  State  credit  was  at  a  low  ebb^ 
because  of  the  protest  of  an  obligation  of  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  had  been  contracted  by  the  Central  Bank  under  authority  of 
the  (Jeneral  Assembly  of  Georgia.  Commerce  and  business  generally 
were  paralyzed.  In  1837  the  Legislature  had  passed  an  act  allowing 
the  counties  of  the  State  to  retain  the  general  tax,  the  same  to  be  ap- 
plied by  the  inferior  courts  to  county  purposes.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  counties  frittered  away  the  money.  The  bank  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  putting  upon  it  a  burden  which  did  not  belong  to  it,  and 
the  State  was  left  without  resource  or  credit. 

*  *  Governor  McDonald  had  inherited  from  his  Scotch  ancestors  a  hard 
head  and  a  sound  judgment.  Never  did  he  need  his  inherent  qualities 
more  than  he  did  in  the  situation  which  then  confronted  him.  He  first 
recommended  that  the  State  resume  the  entire  amount  of  the  State  tax 
which  had  been  given  to  the  counties,  with  but  little  benefit  to  them 
and  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  State.  This  recommendation  prevailed, 
and  a  law  was  enacted  ordering  the  State  tax  to  be  turned  into  the 
treasury.  Almost  immediately  following  this  necessary  action,  the 
Legislature,  in  1841,  passed  an  Act  reducing  the  taxes  of  the  State 
twenty  per  cent.  This  Act  Governor  McDonald  promptly  vetoed,  with 
an  argument  brief  and  pointed,  and  a  statement  which  made  his  veto 
message  unanswerable.  He  had  been  re-elected  in  1841  and,  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1842,  in  his  annual  message  urging  upon  the  Legislature  the  only 
effective  remedy  for  relieving  the  State  from  its  difBculties',  he  used 
these  words:  *The  difficulty  should  be  met  at  once.  Had  there  been 
no  Central  Bank  the  expense  of  the  government  must  have  been  met 
by  taxation.  These  expenses  have  been  paid  by  the  Central  Bank  and! 
have  become  a  legitimate  charge  upon  taxation.  This  must  be  the  resort, 
or  the  government  is  inevitably  dishonored.  The  public  faith  must  be- 
maintained,  and  to  pause  to  discuss  the  question  of  preferences  between 
taxation  and  dishonor  would  be  to  cast  a  reflection  upon  the  character 
of  the  people,  whose  servants  we  are.' 

*  *  The  issue  was  joined.  The  Legislature  had  rejected  a  measure  call- 
ing for  additional  taxation  to  meet  these  just  claims.  The  session  was 
near  its  close.  It  was  evident  that  unless  some  drastic  action  was  taken 
the  Legislature  would  adjourn,  leaving  an  obligation  of  one  htindred 
thousand  dollars  unmet.  Governor  McDonald  acted  with  firmness  and 
promptness.  He  shut  the  doors  of  the  treasury  in  the  face  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia.     Great  excitement  followed.. 


•  *  *  Men  of  Mark  in  Georgia, ' '  Northen.     Sketch  of  Governor  McDonald.. 
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The  members  of  the  Legislature  denounced  him  as  a  tyrant  worse  than 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  had  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  reason.  Even  his 
political  friends,  alarmed  at  the  storm  which  had  been  raised,  urged 
him  to  recede  from  his  position  and  to  rescind  his  order  to  the  Treas- 
urer. He  absolutely  refused.  As  a  result,  the  necessary  bill  was  finally 
passed,  and  at  the  next  session  he  was  able  to  report  an  improved  con- 
dition of  the  finances  and  a  revival  of  confidence  in  the  Central  Bank. 
It  was  without  doubt  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  Georgia  at  this  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  the  State  that  a  man  of  Governor  McDonald's 
firmness,  prudence,  and  business  sagacity  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.'* 

In  1840  a  new  judicial  circuit  was  created,  called  the  Southwestern, 
of  which  William  Taylor  was  the  first  judge  elected. 


Episcopacy  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  Georgia  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, due  to  the  surviving  animosities  of  a  protracted  war  with  England. 
Nor  was  it  until  sixty  years  had  elapsed  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Georgia,  though  identified  with  the  colony's  infant  struggles,  became 
sufficiently  strong  to  form  a  separate  and  independent  jurisdiction. 
But  in  1841  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Georgia,  was  organized  with  Dr. 
Stephen  Elliott,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  as  its  first  bishop.  This 
beloved  prelate  came  of  a  family  renowned  for  its  contributions  to 
scientific  thought.  Possessing  rare  gifts  as  an  organizer,  he  grounded 
the  activities  of  the  church  upon  a  firm  basis  and  by  his  magnetic  per- 
sonality, eloquence  and  holiness  of  life  made  converts  of  thousands. 
He  retained  his  oversight  of  the  diocese  for  twenty-five  years. 

One  of  the  tall  landmarks  of  Georgia  Methodism  at  this  time  was 
Bishop  James  0.  Andrew,  whose  ownership  of  slave  property  was  a 
bone  of  contention  in  the  famous  General  Conference  of  1844  at  Balti- 
more. Here  occurred  the  unfortunate  schism  which  split  the  great 
Methodist  Church  in  twain,  sixteen  years  in  advance  of  the  Civil  war. 
Dr.  George  G.  Smith,  in  his  excellent  life  of  Bishop  Andrew,  narrates 
the  story  as  follows: 

**  Before  Bishop  Andrew  went  to  the  West,  he  had  made  an  engage- 
ment to  marry  Mrs.  Leonora  Greenwood,  of  Greensboro,  Ga.  The 
<:ondition  of  his  family,  and  his  long  absences  from  home,  made  this  a 
necessary  act;  so,  without  undue  haste,  and,  with  great  discretion,  he 
had  selected  a  second  companion.  She  was  very  attractive  in  person, 
beautiful  in  manners,  gentle  in  spirit,  and  deeply  though  undemon- 
stratively  pious.  After  the  marriage,  he  conveyed  to  his  wife,  in  due 
form  of  law,  all  the  rights  in  her  property  which  the  fact  of  marriage 
had  given  him  as  her  husband.  When  Mrs.  Andrew  died,  in  1854,  the 
law  reinvested  him  with  rights  in  this  same  property,  but  he  promptly 
dispossessed  himself  the  second  time,  and  turned  it  all  over  to  her  chil- 
dren. Bishop  Andrew  did  not  expect  trouble  from  this  marriage,  and 
there  were  good  reasons  why  he  did  not ;  for  he  himself  had  been  a  slave- 
holder for  several  years  prior  to  this,  in  the  very  same  way  that  he 
was  now — ^through  his  wife. 

**Dr.  Olin,  who  was  highly  esteemed  at  the  North  and  even  in  New 
England,  had  owned  slaves  and,  having  sold  them,  had  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  still  in  his  possession.    The  General  Conference  appointed  slave- 
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holders,  such  men  as  Dr.  Capers,  to  positions  of  distinction  and  trust; 
and  only  eight  years  before  had  strongly  condemned  the  societies  of 
Abolitionism ;  and  many  of  the  extreme  men  of  New  England  had  actu- 
ally left  the  Church  and  formed  another  connection.  Neither  the  spirit 
nor  the  letter  of  the  law  of  the  Church  had  been  broken.  On  what 
ground,  then,  could  he  suppose  that  this  marriage  with  an  elegant  and 
pious  lady,  who  happened  to  own  a  few  slaves,  would  call  forth  a  tem- 
pest of  such  violence  as  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Church? 

**The  fact  is,  he  did  not  dream  of  such  a  result.  Nor  was  he  aware 
of  any  excitement  on  the  subject  until  he  reached  Baltimore  in  April, 
when  on  his  way  to  the  General  Conference  in  New  York  in  May.  Here 
he  learned  of  the  intense  excitement  caused  by  the  news  that  one  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  owned  slaves,  and  received 
the  first  intimation  that  it  would  be  a  matter  for  investigation.  He 
possessed  a  woman's  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  to  have  his  private  affairs 
discussed  by  the  General  Conference  was  abhorrent  to  his  very  soul. 
He  resolved  to  resign,  and  so  expressed  himself,  both  in  Baltimore  and 
in  New  York.  This  resolution,  however,  he  did  not  execute,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Southern  delegates  demurred  in  formal  resolutions  and 
urged  him  not  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  inflict  an  incurable 
wound  on  the  whole  South,  and  inevitably  lead  to  division. 

** Resignation  now  became  almost  an  impossibility;  and  when  it  was 
intimated  that  he  had  broken  faith  and  must  either  resign  or  be  de- 
posed, then  resignation  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  issue  had 
to  come.  The  mass  of  the  Northern  preachers  were  opposed  to  slavery, 
but  they  were  not  abolitionists.  They  found  themselves  hard  put  to 
defend  themselves;  and  when  it  was  known  that  a  Bishop  was  a  slave- 
holder they  felt  that  they  were  in  a  sad  predicament.  Accordingly, 
Alfred  Griffith  and  John  Davis,  two  members  of  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence, were  put  forward  to  lead  the  attack.  They  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion declaring,  among  other  things,  that  Bishop  Andrew  was  nominated 
by  the  slave-holding  States  in  the  Conference  because  he  was  not  a  slave- 
holder; and  that,  having  become  one,*  *  Therefore  be  it  Resolved,  That 
James  0.  Andrew  be  affectionately  requested  to  resign.' 

"This  precipitated  the  issue.  The  discussion  was  Christian  in  spirit 
and  courteous  in  language,  to  which,  however,  there  were  some  excep- 
tions. To  ask  him  to  resign  was  so  painful  to  many  who  did  not  wish  a 
slaveholder  in  office  that  Mr.  Finley,  of  Ohio,  introduced  his  famous  sub- 
stitute, declaring  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  General  Conference  that 
he  desist  from  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  Bishop  so  long  as  the  impedi- 
ment remained.  Mr.  Finley  was  Bishop  Andrew's  personal  friend  and 
offered  the  substitute,  believing  it  to  be  less  offensive  to  the  Southern 
delegates  than  the  original  resolution.  But  it  was  really  more  offensive, 
because,  since  it  could  not  consistently  remove  the  impediment,  it 
amounted  to  permanent  deposition.  No  man  in  the  Conference  was  more 
strongly  attached  to  Bishop  Andrew,  perhaps,  than  Dr.  Olin.  The 
night  before  he  was  to  speak  he  visited  the  Bishop  and  told  him  the  course 


*  Several  years  previous  an  old  lady  of  Augusta  bequeathed  to  Bishop  Andrew 
a  mulatto  girl  in  trust  until  she  was  nineteen,  when,  with  her  consent,  she  was  to  b6 
deported  to  Liberia.    But  the  girl  refused  to  go  or  to  accept  freedom. 
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he  intended  to  take,  and  why  he  would  take  it.  He  would  advocate  the 
substitute ;  for  if  it  were  not  passed  New  England  would  withdraw,  and 
there  would  be  division  and  disintegration  everywhere  in  the  North. 
But,  if  it  were  passed,  the  South  would  depart,  and  there  would  be 
union  and  peace  throughout  her  borders. 

''The  debate  continued  for  several  days.  Among  the  Southern  dele- 
gates who  participated  in  the  discussion  were  Dr.  Winans,  of  Missis- 
sippi, Dr.  Pierce  and  Judge  Longstreet,  of  Georgia,  and  Dr.  William 
Capers,  of  South  Carolina.  Others  took  part,  but  these  were  the  giants. 
On  the  opposite  side  were  also  arrayed  men  of  strong  intellect,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Olin.  Strong  efforts  were  made  to  stay  the  tide,  but  all  in  vain. 
On  the  first  of  June  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Finley, 
and  111  were  for,  while  only  69  were  against  it.  This  was  virtual  depo- 
sition. Grieved,  but  not  surprised,  Bishop  Andrew  left  for  his  home  in 
Georgia.  One  man  from  the  North,  who  was  a  tower  of  strength,  stood 
by  him  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  all  this  conflict.  It  was  Joshua  Soule, 
the  senior  Bishop  of  the  Church.  Born  and  reared  in  Maine,  living  in 
Ohio,  never  a  slave-holder,  nor  a  pro-slavery  man,  with  every  interest  to 
bind  him  to  the  section  in  which  he  lived,  he  yet  came  to  the  South,  be- 
cause he  believed  the  South  was  right. 

**  Before  the  General  Conference  adjourned  the  question  of  division 
was  virtually  settled ;  and  with  great  unanimity  the  Annual  Conference 
at  the  South  appointed  delegates  to  meet  in  convention  at  Louisville 
the  following  May.  The  South  did  not  really  desire  division,  but  after 
the  course  of  the  General  Conference  it  was  evident  that  separate  or- 
ganization was  the  only  way  of  preserving  Methodism  in  this  section — 
the  only  way  of  holding  the  Master  to  the  Church  and  of  carrying  the 
Gospel  to  the  slave.  It  was  division  or  death.  At  the  appointed  time 
the  convention  met.  Bishops  Andrew,  Soule,  and  Morris  were  all  there ; 
action  was  unanimous^  and  a  call  was  issued  to  elect  delegates  to  a  Gen- 
eral Conference  to  meet  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  the  following  May.  No 
doctrine  was  changed,  no  policy  altered,  no  usages,  rites,  or  customs 
modified ;  and  after  this  convention  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  South  and  leave  the  whole 
territory  to  the  new  organization.  Thus  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  came  into  existence;  and  the  General  Conference  at 
Petersburg  did  but  little  more  than  adjust  itself  to  the  changed  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  elect  an  agent  for  its  publishing  interests,  editors  for 
its  papers,  and  two  additional  Bishops,  Robert  Paine  and  William 
Capers."* 

Thus  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  arose  in  1844,  placing 
first  on  its  long  honor  roll  of  dignitaries  the  name  of  its  martyr-bishop, 
James  Osgood  Andrew. 


Georgia  was  well  represented  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Congress  (1837- 
1839).  Her  delegation  at  this  time  was  composed  of  the  following  strong 
men:  Jesse  F.  Cleveland,  Wm.  C.  Dawson,  Thomas  Glascock,  Seaton 
Grantland,  Charles  E.  Haynes,  Hopkins  Holsey,  Jabez  Jackson,  George 


♦  Condensed  from  Dr.  George  G.  Smith 's  *  *  Life  of  James  Osgood  Andrew. ' ' 
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W.  Owens  and  George  W.  .Towns.*  All  of  these  were  democrats  except 
William  C.  Dawson,  who  was  a  whig.  Mr.  Cleveland  had  served  in  the 
Twenty-fourth  Congress.  At  the  dose  of  his  second  term  he  left  Georgia 
to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where 
he  died  in  1841.  He  was  a  native  of  DeKalb  County,  Georgia.  Messrs. 
Glascock,  Grantland,  Haynes,  Holsey,  Jackson,  Owens  and  Towns  were 
also  members  of  the  preceding  Congress;  but  each  of  these  representa- 
tives, at  the  close  of  his  term,  in  1839,  withdrew  from  the  national  coun- 
cils. General  Glascock  was  thrown  from  his  horse  in  1841,  sustaining 
injuries  from  which  he  died  at  his  home  in  Decatur,  Georgia.  His  re- 
mains were  taken  to  Augusta  for  final  interment.  He  was  an  oflScer  of 
note  in  the  state  militia,  a  lawyer  of  distinguished  attainments,  and  a  son 
of  Gen.  Thomas  Glascock,  of  the  Revolution.  Seaton  Grantland  con- 
tinued to  wield  a  powerful  influence  in  his  district,  chiefly  as  an  editor 
of  one  of  the  famous  old  Milledgeville  papers,  and  in  1840  supporting 
the  whig  candidates  became  a  presidential  elector  on  the  whig  ticket; 
but  he  did  not  re-enter  national  politics.  Mr.  Haynes  had  first  taken  his 
seat  as  a  member  of  Congress  in  1825.  Ill  health  led  to  his  retirement 
in  1839;  and  he  died  at  his  home  in  Sparta,  Georgia,  two  years  later. 
Mr.  Holsey  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  practiced  law  for  a  number  of 
years,  at  Hamilton,  Georgia,  where  he  was  living  when  elected  to  Con- 
gress. He  afterwards  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  engaged  in  journalis- 
tic work;  then  removed  to  Columbus,  where  he  died  in  1859.  Jabez 
Jackson  came  of  the  well-known  Savannah  family  of  this  name  but  was 
a  resident  of  Clarksville  when  elected  to  Congress.  He  took  no  further 
part  in  public  affairs,  after  1839.  Mr.  Owens  was  educated  in  England 
and  read  law  under  an  eminent  London  barrister,  Mr.  Chitty.  On 
retiring  from  Congress,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Savannah. 
Mr.  Towns  afterwards  became  governor  of  the  state,  and  more  will  be 
told  of  him  later. 

Before  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress  met  there  were  sweeping  changes 
(1839-1841).**  William  C.  Dawson,  of  Greensboro,  a  whig,  was  the  only 
one  of  the  old  members  returned  to  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  others  were :  Julius  C.  Alf ord,  of  Lagrange,  a  whig ;  Edward 
J.  Black,  of  Jacksonboro,  a  whig;  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  of  Columbus,  a 
whig;  Mark  A.  Cooper,  of  Eatonton,  a  democrat;  Richard  W.  Haber- 
sham, of  Clarksville,  a  democrat;  Thomas  Butler  King,  of  Waynesville, 
a  whig;  and  Lott  Warren,  of  Palmyra,  a  whig.t  The  growing  power 
of  the  whig  party  in  Georgia  is  reflected  in  the  foregoing  list  of  con- 
gressmen, only  two  of  whom  were  democrats.  Judge  Colquitt,  though 
a  whig,  declined  to  support  the  whig  candidates  in  the  presidential 
contest  of  1840;  and  resigning  his  seat  in  Congress  was  succeeded  by 
Hon.  Hines  Holt,  of  Columbus.J  *    ^   .  ^ 


♦"Biog.  Cong.  Dir.,"  1774-1911,  p.  145. 
••  Ibid.,  p.  151. 


t  ''Biog.  Cong.  Dir.,"  1774-1911,  p.  151. 

X  Speaking  of  Major  Cooper,  a  writer  says:  "As  a  result  of  his  convictions,  he^ 
with  E.  J.  Black  and  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the 
other  six  members  from  Georgia,  and  there  was  a  very- bitter  split,  as  a  result  of 
which  Messrs.  Black,  Colquitt  and  Cooper,  who  had  previously  been  elected  as  State 
Right  "Whigs,  were  next  time  elected  as  State  Bight  Democrats.    Major  Cooper  was 
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The  Legislature  of  1840  elected  John  MaePherson  Berrien,  a  whig, 
to  succeed  Wilson  Lumpkin,  a  democrat.  Judge  Berrien  had  already 
worn  the  toga  from  1825  to  1829  and  had  been  a  member  of  President 
Jackson's  cabinet  as  attorney-general  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  census  of  1840,  Georgia  was  allotted  only  eight  members, 
due  to  a  slight  change  in  the  basis  of  representation ;  but  the  new  appor- 
tionment did  not  become  effective  until  1843.  To  the  Twenty-Seventh 
Congress  (1841-1843),  Messrs.  Alford,  Dawson,  Habersham,  King,  and 
Warren  were  all  re-elected.  Thomas  P.  Poster,  Roger  L.. Gamble,  James 
A.  Meriwether  and  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet  were  the  new  members.*  Messrs. 
Poster  and  Gamble,  however,  bad  served  in  Congress  before,  the  former 
from  1829  to  1835 ;  the  latter  from  1833  to  1835.  Only  one  of  the  new 
members  was  a  democrat.  Messrs.  Gamble,  Meriwether  and  Nisbet 
were  all  elected  as  whigs.  On  December  2,  1842,  Richard  W.  Haber- 
sham died  and  was  succeeded  by  George  W.  Crawford,  a  whig.  Mr. 
Habersham  was  a  democrat.  This  same  year  three  members  resigned, 
Messrs.  Alford,  Dawson  and  Nisbet;  and  to  succeed  them  Walter  T. 
Colquitt,  Mark  A.  Cooper,  and  Edward  J.  Black  were  elected. 


then  nominated  for  governor  against  Hon.  George  W.  Crawford,  but  was  defeated  and 
after  that  took  no  part  in  political  affairs  except  as  a  private  citizen." — ^Walter  G. 
Cooper,  in  **Men  of  Mark  in  Georgia,"  Vol.  II,  p.  212.    W.  J.  Northen. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  157. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

Db.  Crawford  W.  Long's  Discovery  op  Anesthesia  Inaugurates  a 
New  Era  in  the  History  op  Medicine  and  Marks  the  Birthday 
OP  Modern  Surgery — On  March  30, 1842,  Doctor  Long,  at  Jeffer- 
son, Extracts  a  Tumor  from  the  Neck  of  James  M.  Venablb — 
Sulphuric  Ether  Is  Employed  to  Produce  Sleep — The  Tumor 
Extracted  without  Pain — ^Affidavits  Establishing  Date  and 
Character  op  the  Operation — How  Doctor  Long  Chanced  to 
Make  His  Wonderful  Discovery  op  the  Anesthetic  Power  of 
Sulphuric  Ether — Rivai.  Claimants — ^Horace  Wells — ^William  T. 
G.  Morton — Charles  T.  Jackson — But  Doctor  Long  Easily  Fore- 
stalls Them  All — Recognized  Today  on  Both  Sides  op  the  Water 
and  by  the  scientific  world  as  the  discoverer  of  anesthesia — 
Sketch  of  Doctor  Long's  Professional  Career — ^Dies  at  the  Bed- 
side OF  A  Patient  in  1878 — Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  of  New  York, 
Makes  a  Thorough  Inquiry  into  All  the  Facts — ^Publishes  an 
Authoritative  Review — An  Admirer  Presents  a  Life-size  Portrait 
OP  Doctor  Long  to  the  State  of  Georgia — Qen.  John  B.  Gordon 
Makes  the  Speech  op  Presentation — The  Donor  Is  Afterwards 
Buried  beside  Doctor  Long  in  Athens — A  Monument  in  Honor 
OF  THE  Great  Discoverer  Is  Unveiled  at  Jeffersqn — A  Tablet  to 
His  Memory  Is  Placed  on  the  Walls  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania— All  the  Evidence  Carefully  Weighed. 

On  March  30,  1842,  in  the  Town  of  Jeflferson,  Georgia,  Dr.  Crawford 
W.  Long,  then  an  unknown  country  doctor,  barely  twenty-seven  years  of 
age,  performed  an  operation  which  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
medicine.  At  this  time  Doctor  Long  successfully  employed  sulphuric 
ether  in  extracting  a  tumor  from  the  neck  of  James  M.  Venable.  The 
patient,  while  under  the  influence  of  the  anesthetic,  experienced  no 
sensation  of  pain  whatever,  and  was  not  aware  that  an  operation  had 
been  performed  until  consciousness  was  regained.  It  was  the  work  of 
only  a  few  moments;  but  from  this  operation  dates  the  discovery  of  an- 
esthesia— ^perhaps  the  greatest  boon  ever  bestowed  upon  mankind.  It  put 
an  end  to  the  terrors  of  the  knife,  proclaimed  the  rise  of  modem 
surgery  and  dispelled  the  nightmare  of  centuries. 


Doctor  Long's  discovery  antedated  Morton's  by  four  years — ^that  of 
Wells  by  two  years  and  six  months.  He  did  not  commercialize  his 
chievement  by  seeking  to  obtain  patent  rights,  nor  did  he  make  any 
haste  to  announce  it  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets ;  but  the  whole  scientific 
world  has  at  length  come  to  recognize  the  priority  of  the  Georgian's 
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claim.*  On  March  30,  1912,  there  was  unveiled  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  a  handsome  bronze  medallion  in  honor  of  Dr.  Crawford 
W.  Long,  on  which  occasion  some  of  the  most  noted  physicians  of  America 
were  present.  On  May  21,  1910,  near  the  scene  of  his  great  discovery,  in 
the  Town  of  Jefferson,  a  substantial  monument  to  Doctor  Long  was 
unveiled  by  the  State  Medical  Association.  In  1879,  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Stuart,  of  New  York,  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  a  handsome 
life-size  portrait  of  Doctor  Long,  which  today  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the 
state  capitol.  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  formally 
tendered  the  portrait.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Stuart  himself  was  present. 
After  the  ceremonies  he  left  for  Athens  to  visit  the  grave  of  Doctor  Long, 
and  while  there  was  fatally  stricken  with  paralysis.  Being  without  fam- 
ily ties  or  connections  at  the  North,  he  was  buried  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes  in  Oconee  Cemetery,  at  Athens,  in  the  same  lot  with  the  great  dis- 
coverer, whose  services  to  mankind  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
and  honor.  The  Republic  of  France  has  likewise  paid  tribute  to  Doctor 
Long;  and  Georgia  has  voted  to  place  his  statue  in  the  nation's  capitol 
at  Washington. 

When  King  Edward  VII  awakened  after  his  operation  for  appendi- 
citis, his  first  question  was,  **Who  discovered  anesthesia?"  to  which  the 
answer  came  back,  **Dr.  Crawford  Long,  Your  Majesty."  This  spon- 
taneous tribute  from  the  king's  physician  may  be  taken  as  an  expression 
of  British  sentiment. 

The  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  anesthesia  has  been  con- 
densed from  a  sketch  written  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Reed  for  Men  of  Mark  in 
Georgia.  There  is  doubtless  no  one  in  the  state  more  conversant  with 
the  facts  in  the  case  than  Mr.  Reed,  who  has  long  been  a  distinguished 
resident  of  the  town  in  which  the  last  twenty-six  years  of  Doctor  Long's 
life  were  spent.  It  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who  coined  the  word  anesthesia;  but  the 
credit  which  attaches  to  the  great  discovery  itself  belongs  to  the  modest 
Georgia  doctor,  whose  mission  in  life  was  to  mingle  the  sleeping  liquid 
of  Lethe's  fabled  fountain  with  the  healing  waters  of  Bethesda's  pool. 


To  the  discovery  of  anesthesia  the  human  race  must  forever  stand  in- 
debted. Through  the  magic  of  this  great  discovery  the  sum  of  human 
pain  has  been  vastly  lessened,  the  horrors  of  war  have  been  mitigated, 
the  advance  of  surgery  has  been  made  possible,  the  average  duration  of 
human  life  has  been  lengthened,  and  every  department  of  human  activ- 
ity has  been  given  additional  energy,  through  which  magnificent  achieve- 
ments have  come  to  bless  the  world.  Despite  all  claims  to  the  contrary, 
the  honor  of  having  made  this  transcendent  discovery  belongs  to  Craw- 
ford W.  Long.  *  •  •  The  passing  years  have  brought  forth  abun- 
dant evidence  on  this  subject ;  and  the  State  of  Georgia,  backed  by  the 
endorsement  of  the  highest  authority,  has  set  her  official  seal  upon  the 
achievement  of  her  distinguished  son  by  legislative  resolution  that  his 
statue  shall  be  placed  in  Statuary  Hall  in  the  nation's  capitol  as  one 


•  See  "New  International  Encyclopaedia,''  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Vol.  I, 
p.  492,  under  Anesthetic;  also  Vol.  XII,  p.  433,  under  Long,  Crawford  W. 
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of  Georgia's  two  greatest  citizens.  Nor  is  Georgia  alone  in  asserting 
the  justice  of  his  claim,  for  across  the  seas  the  French  have  erected  a 
statue  to  his  memory  in  the  capital  city  of  that  republic. 

Crawford  W.  Long,  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Ware  Long  and 
grandson  of  Samuel  and  Ellen  Williamson  Long,  was  bom  in  Daniels- 
ville,  Georgia,  November  1,  1815.  *  *  •  After  a  few  years  of  prep- 
aration in  the  local  academy  he  entered  Franklin  College,  now  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  and  received  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1835,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  ranking  second  in  his  class.  During  his  college  days 
he  was  a  roommate  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  whose  statue  Georgia 
is  to  place  alongside  that  of  the  discoverer  of  anesthesia  in  the  capitol 
at  Washington.  *  *  •  In  1839  he  was  graduated  from  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Penni^lvania.  The  succeeding  twelve 
months  he  spent  in  a  hospital  in  New  York,  and  on  account  of  his  suc- 
cess as  a  surgeon  he  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  apply  for  the  position 
of  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  navy.  This  was,  however,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  his  father,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  istate,  locating  in 
Jeflferson,  Jackson  County,  Georgia,  in  1841.  At  that  time  Jefferson  was 
a  mere  village,  far  removed  from  the  large  cities  and  the  railroads. 

The  young  country  doctor  quickly  became  a  general  favorite  on 
account  of  his  quiet,  dignified  bearing,  his  uniform  courtesy,  his  tender 
heart,  and  his  desire  at  all  times  to  be  of  service  to  his  people  in  their 
hours  of  trouble  or  suffering.  In  those  days  nitrous  oxide  parties  were 
all  the  rage.  The  inhalation  of  this  gas  resulted  in  great  exhilaration. 
Doctor  Long  did  not  boast  a  very  extensive  laboratory.  In  fact,  it  was 
practically  impossible,  with  his  meagre  equipment,  to  prepare  nitrous 
oxide.  He,  therefore,  used  sulphuric  ether,  and  the  same  hilarious  effect 
followed.  Ether  parties  speedily  became  the  fad  among  the  young  people 
of  Jefferson. 

During  January,  1842,  quite  a  number  of  ether  frolics  were  held  at 
Doctor  Long's  office,  and  some  of  the  young  men  became  thoroughly 
intoxicated  through  use  of  the  gas.  In  the  rough  playing  which  fol- 
lowed severe  bruises  were  received  upon  their  bodies,  but  they  seemed 
to  take  no  notice  of  them.  The  thought  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  Doctor 
Long  that  ether  must  possess  the  power  to  deaden  pain.  One  night, 
during  an  ether  frolic,  one  of  the  young  men  slipped  and  fell,  dislocating 
his  ankle.  Although  the  injury  was  quite  severe,  Doctor  Long  observed 
that  the  young  man  was  practically  unconscious  of  suffering:  His  belief 
in  the  power  of  ether  to  render  one  insensible  to  pain  now  deepened  into 
a  settled  conviction,  and  he  resolved  to  prove  his  discovery  by  using  ether 
in  the  first  surgical  case  he  might  chance  to  get. 


Two  miles  from  Jefferson  lived  James  M.  Venable,  a  young  man 
who  had  frequently  been  in  Doctor  Long's  office  and  who  had  several 
times  spoken  to  the  physician  about  cutting  two  tumors  from  the  back  of 
his  neck.  Convinced  of  the  anesthetic  powers  of  sulphuric  ether.  Doctor 
Long  disclosed  to  Venable  his  plans  for  the  operation.  On  March  30, 
1842,  sulphuric  ether  was  administered  to  Venable  until  he  became  com- 
pletely anesthetized.  The  smcdl  cystic  tumor  was  then  excised  from  the 
back  of  his  neck  and  the  patient  was  amazed  when  he  regained  conscious- 
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ness  to  find  that  the  operation  was  over  and  the  tumor  removed,  with- 
out causing  him  the  slightest  pain.  In  fact,  he  had  not  even  known  that 
the  operation  was  being  performed.  It  is  beyond  question  that  this 
date  marks  the  discovery  of  anesthesia. 


Dr.  Horace  Wells,  ignorant  of  Doctor  Long's  discovery,  tried  laugh- 
ing gas  on  himself  in  1844.  Dr.  William  T.  G.  Morton  announced  his 
discovery  in  1846.*  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  accidentally  inhaled  chlo- 
rine gas  in  1842  and  used  ether  as  an  antidote,  thus  producing  partial 
anesthetization,  but  he  did  not  pursue  the  subject  further  at  that  time. 
Although  JeflEerson  was  a  small  village  and  Doctor  Long  a  young  physi- 
cian, he  operated  on  at  least  eight  cases,  each  being  thoroughly  success- 
ful, before  Morton  claimed  to  have  discovered  anesthesia.  It  is  claimed 
that  Doctor  Long  kept  his  discovery  secret,  and  therefore  deserved  no 
credit  for  it.  The  aflBdavits  of  Dr.  Ange  DeLaperriere  and  Dr.  Joseph 
B.  Carlton  show  that  Doctor  Long  informed  them  and  other  physicians, 
and  that  they  used  ether  successfully  in  their  surgical  practice  before  the 
date  of  Doctor  Morton's  announcement 

In  1849  Morton  asked  Congress  to  reward  him  for  his  discovery. 
Jackson  at  once  opposed  him.  The  friends  of  Wells,  who  was  then  dead, 
also  protested  against  his  claim.  Long  refused  to  enter  this  contest  until 
1854,  at  which  time  he  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  assert  vigorously 
his  claim  to  the  honor.  He  thereupon  communicated  the  facts  in  the 
case  to  United  States  Senator  William  C.  Dawson,  who  brought  Doctor 
Long's  claim  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  creating  consternation  among 
the  rival  claimants.  Much  wrangling  followed,  and  the  merits  of  the 
issue  were  never  determined.  The  date  of  Jackson 's  claim  more  nearly 
approaches  that  of  Long's  claim  than  does  that  of  either  of  the  others, 
but  Jackson  before  his  death  wrote  to  Senator  Dawson,  ack^owledging 
the  justice  of  Long's  claim. 


Congress  having  failed  to  settle  the  disputed  question  of  priority  in 
the  discovery  of  anesthesia,  Doctor  Long  failed  to  receive  the  credit  due 
him  until  May,  1877,  when  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  of  New  York,  investi- 
gated his  claims  fully  and  presented  them  in  an  able  paper  published 
in  the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly.  To  the  demand  for  recognition  made 
by  Doctor  Sims  there  was  a  general  response,  which  brought  much  cheer 
to  the  heart  of  the  distinguished  discoverer.  Eminent  physicians  the 
world  over  hastened  to  give  him  full  credit  for  the  great  boon  conferred 
upon  humanity,  and  since  then  his  claims  to  distinction  as  the  discoverer 
of  anesthesia  have  not  seriously  been  questioned. 


•  Morton  called  the  anesthetic  which  he  patented  ' '  Letheon. "  It  is  today  known 
as  ether.  Wells  committed  suicide  in  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  became  men- 
tally unbalanced  after  fruitless  efforts  to  establish  his  claim.  Morton  communicated 
his  idea  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  who  is  alleged  to  have  performed  the  first 
public  operation  on  a  person  anesthetized  with  ether,  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  October  16,  1846.  Jackson  perfected  a  process  of  etherization  for  which 
the  French  Academy  offered  him  a  prize  of  2,000  francs.  Dr.  James  Y.  Simpson,  a 
Scotch  physician  of  Edinburgh,  who  discovered  chloroform  anesthesia,  in  1856,  was 
created  a  baronet. 
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For  ten  years  after  his  discovery  of  the  anesthetic  powers  of  sul- 
phuric ether,  Doctor  Long  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Jeflferson.  He  then  removed  to  Athens,  in  which  city  he  became  a  most 
distinguished  physician,  and  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  twenty- 
six  years  later.  •  *  *  He  was  a  splendid  type  of  the  Southern 
gentleman  of  ante-bellum  days.  At  the  bedside  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 
his  ministrations  soothed  and  comforted;  through  the  blinding  storm, 
often  in  the  dead  of  night,  he  went  without  complaining  to  those  who 
needed  him;  and  to  the  last  moment  of  his  stay  on  earth  his  life  was 
typical  of  the  discovery  with  which  his  name  will  be  forever  associated, 
a  life  of  blessing  to  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  often 
remarked  that  his  one  great  wish  was  to  die  in  harness.  On  June  16, 
1878,  he  was  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  patient  in  whose  case  he  was 
deeply  interested.  While  performing  the  duties  incident  to  the  case,  he 
suffered  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  from  which  death  came  in  a  few  hours. 
The  brain  which  had  given  to  the  world  the  blessings  of  anesthesia  was 
at  rest,  but  it  left  behind  a  gift  to  humanity  the  importance  of  which 
can  never  be  estimated. 


On  April  21,  1910,  there  was  unveiled  at  Jefferson,  near  the  scene 
of  Doctor  Long's  discovery,  a  monument  of  impressive  dimensions. 
Thousands  of  visitors  witnessed  the  dramatic  spectacle,  including  a  num- 
ber of  specially  invited  guests ;  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons 
and  physicians  of  the  land  were  present  for  the  purpose  of  doing  honor 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  philanthropist.  Dr.  Woods  Hutchison, 
of  New  York,  and  Hon.  Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  of  Savannah,  were  the 
orators  of  the  occasion,  but  there  were  several  other  addresses  made  by 
distinguished  speakers.  It  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  Jef- 
ferson. The  monument  stands  on  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the 
town,  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  great  event  with  which  the  name  of 
the  little  community  is  forever  associated ;  and  inscribed  upon  it  are  the 
following  records: 

(North) 

Sulphuric  Ether  Anaesthesia  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Crawford  W.  Long,  on  March -30,  1842,  at  Jefferson,  Ga., 
and  administered  to  James  M.  Venable  for  the  removal 
of  a  tumor. 

(Bast) 

In  memory  of  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  anaesthesia,  the  *great  benefactor  to  the  human 
race.  Bom,  Danielsville,  Madison  County,  Ga.,  Nov.  1, 
1813.    Died,  Athens,  Ga.,  June  16,  1878. 

(South) 

Given  by  Dr.  Lamartine  Griffin  Hardman,  of  Commerce, 
Jackson  Co.,  Ga.,  in  the  name  of  his  father  and  mother. 
Dr.  W.  B.  J.  Hardman  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Hardman,  life-long 
friends  of  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long — ^Dr.  W.  B.  J.  Hardman 
being  a  physician  in  Jackson  County. 
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(West) 

Erected  by  the  Jackson  County  Medical  Association,  at 
Jefferson,  Qa.  Committee :  W.  B.  Hardman,  M.  D. ;  S.  J. 
Smith,  M.  D. ;  J.  A.  Bryan,  M.  D.  City  Committee :  H.  W. 
Bell,  J.  C.  Bennett,  M.  D.,  F.  M.  Bailey.  Unveiled  by  the 
Georgia  Medical  Association,  April  21,  1910. 


On  March  30,  1912,  a  handsome  bronze  medallion  in  honor  of  Doctor 
Long  was  unveiled  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  exercises  occurred  on  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the 
great  achievement  which  this  impressive  ceremonial  was  intended  to 
commemorate,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  in 
America  were  present.  The  following  extract  from  **01d  Penn,"  a 
weekly  review  published  by  the  University,  gives  an  account  of  the 
exercises : 

**Dr.  Crawford  Williamson  Long,  who  first  made  use  of  ether  as  an 
anaesthetic  for  surgical  purposes  on  March  30,  1842,  was  memorialized 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  30,  1912,  when  a  handsome  gilt  bronze 
medallion  was  unveiled  in  his  honor.  The  exercises  were  held  in  the 
Medical  Building  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  '  Addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  J.  William  White,  of  the  University,  and  Dr.  J.  Chalmers 
Da  Costa,  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  The  medallion  was  modeled  by 
Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie  of  the  University,  and  represents  Dr.  Long  as  a 
young  man  administering  ether  for  the  first  time  to  a  patient  about  to 
be  operated  upon. 

**  Provost  Edgar  F.  Smith  presided  and  introduced  the  speakers. 
The  tablet  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Florence  L.  Bartow,  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Long,  after  the  address  of  Dr.  J.  William  White,  and  the  ceremonies 
closed  with  a  brief  reply  by  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tribble,  who  thanked  the 
University  on  behalf  of  the  family  and  the  State  of  Georgia,  for  the 
honor  the  University  had  conferred  upon  an  illustrious  graduate.  The 
presence  of  three  distinguished  Southern  ladies,  Mrs.  Frances  Long 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Alexander  0.  Harper,  and  Mrs.  Florence  L.  Bartow,  the 
daughters  of  Dr.  Long,  added  great  interest  and  dignity  to  the  occa- 
sion. They  came  from  Athens,  Geoi^a,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
attending  the  ceremonies,  and  during  their  stay  in  Philadelphia  were 
the  guests  of  the  University." — **01d  Penn,"  WeeHy  Review  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Today  there  is  not  a  physician  of  any  recognized  prominence  in  any 
part  of  the  civilized  world  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  name  of  Craw- 
ford W.  Long.  The  little  office  in  which  he  performed  his  experiments 
has  been  torn  away.  Until  two  years  ago,  a  gnarled  and  knotted  old 
mulberry  tree,  on  the  north  comer  of  the  public  square,  marked  the 
exact  spot  where  his  first  operation  was  performed,  an  epoch-making 
event;  but  this,  too,  has  now  disappeared.  Its  sacrifice  was  demanded 
,by  a  commercial  age.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  but  the  tree  was  given  by 
the  town  authorities  to  an  old  negro  for  fire-wood.  Fate  intervened, 
however :  and  it  was  bought  from  the  old  negro  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  of 
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Jeflferson,  who  had  a  part  of  it  made  into  gavels,  pen  staflEs,  and  other 
articles  of  use,  for  souvenirs.  On  a  marble  slab,  in  the  brick  wall  of  a 
building  adjacent  to  Doctor  Long's  little  ofl&ce,  the  date  of  his. wonderful 
discovery  has  been  inscribed.  This  slab  was  erected  by  Prof.  S.  P.  Orr, 
of  Athens,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Long  family.  There  is  also  a  mag- 
nificent monument  to  his  memory  on  the  town  square.  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchison,  of  New  York,  and  Hon.  Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  of  Savannah, 
made  the  principal  addresses,  as  above  stated,  when  the  monument  was 
unveiled  by  the  Georgia  Medical  Society,  on  April  21,  1910. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Under  the  Old  Regime — ^Kind  Treatment  of  Slaves  a  Rule  to  Which 
There  Were  Few  Exceptions — Bishop  James  0.  Andrew  Stands 
AS  THE  Representative  of  a  Large  Class  of  Slave-Holders — ^Be- 
fore the  Abolition  Crusade  Began,  However,  the  Bulk  of  Our 
People  Considered  Slavery  an  Evil — ^How  to  Eradicate  It  a 
Problem — Effect  op  Slavery  in  Uplifting  African  Savages — 
History  Contains  No  Parallel  to  This  Record — The  Control- 
ling Factor  and  the  Characteristic  Feature  of  Southern  Life 
in  Ante-Bellum  Days  Is  the  Plantation — Planters  Versus 
Small  Farmers — Some  of  the  Plantations  Magnificent  in  Ex- 
tent Formed  Little  Empires — The  Planter  Dominates  Both 
Social  and  Political  Life  at  the  South — Opulent  Style  of  Liv- 
ing Maintained  by  the  Wealthy  Planters — ^Not  a  Pew  Fine  Old 
Mansions  Reminiscent  of  This  Period  Still  to  Be  Found — Life 
ON  A  Typical  Georgia  Plantation — The  Negro  Quarters — The 
Old  Black  Mammy — Tender  Relationship  betv^en  Master  and 
Slave — Delightful  Glimpses  of  Southern  Life  Furnished  by 
Lawton  B.  Evans — Economic  Aspects  of  Slavery  Discussed — On 
the  Whole  an  Expensive  System — Beautiful  Phases  of  an  In- 
stitution Which  was  Destined  to  Rend  a  Continent  in  Twain — 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Note  :    Who  Invented  the  Sewing  Machine  ? 

Bishop  James  0.  Andrew,  in  refusing  to  manumit  his  slaves,  at  the 
dictate  of  a  majority  faction  in  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Baltimore,  in  1844,  was  not  governed  by  sinister  or 
sordid  motives.  He  represented  a  large  class  of  humane  and  thought- 
ful slave-holders  at  the  South.  These,  while  considering  slavery  an  evil, 
saw  no  way  in  which  to  abandon  the  system  without  complicating  an 
already  diflScult  problem.  Free  negroes  had  always  been  an  element  of 
discord  and  a  menace  to  society;  and  to  liberate  all  at  once  the  entire 
body  of  negro  slaves  was  not  only  to  entail  upon  the  South  a  train  of 
disasters  but  incidentally  to  work  a  grievous  hardship  upon  the  negroes 
themselves.  This  reasoning  was  well  grounded  in  the  philosophy  of 
Shakespeare,  which  constrains  us  rather  to  ''endure  the  ills  we  have  thau 
fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of."  As  we  have  already  seen,  it  was 
by  a  second  marriage  to  a  lady  of  wealth  that  Bishop  Andrew  became 
the  owner  of  property  in  slaves;  and  because  of  his  refusal,  in  a  most 
emphatic  manner,  to  relinquish  this  property,  he  was  asked  to  resign  his 
office  as  bishop.  He  did  so ;  but  when  he  left  the  conference  he  carried 
with  him  the  whole  of  Southern  Methodism. 
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In  answering  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  his  Northern  breth- 
ren, Bishop  Andrew  made  this  statement.  Said  he :  *  *  *  Strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  you,  brethren,  I  am  a  slave-holder  for  conscience's  sake. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  my  wife  would  without  a  moment's  hesitation  con- 
sent to  the  manumission  of  those  slaves,  if  I  thought  proper  to  ask  her  to 
do  so.  But  how  am  I  to  free  them?  Some  are  too  old  to  work,  are 
actually  an  expense  to  me,  and  some  are  little  children.  Where  shall  I 
send  them?  But  perhaps  I  shall  be  permitted  to  keep  these  helpless 
ones.  I  believe  the  providence  of  God  has  placed  these  creatures  in  my 
hand." 

Before  the  abolition  crusade  began,  the  bulk  of  our  people  consid- 
ered slavery  an  evil ;  but  how  to  eradicate  this  evil  was  a  problem.  It  is 
needless  to  inquire  by  whom  African  slaves  were  first  brought  to  America 
or  from  what  ports  the  vessels  sailed  in  which  these  unhappy  savages 
were  transported.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  economic  reasons,  into  which 
the  cotton  gin,  a  balmy  climate,  and  a  rich  soil  largely  entered,  the 
institution  of  slavery  became  riveted^  upon  the  South ;  that,  in  the  last 
analysis,  it  wrought  far  greater  injury  to  the  South  than  it  did  to  the 
negro  race;  that,  while  it  retarded  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  this 
section,  committing  the  South  almost  exclusively  to  agriculture,  under 
a  most  pernicious  one-crop  system,  it  was  in  many  respects  a  blessing 
and  a  boon  to  the  negro  himself. 

Arguments  to  support  this  statement  are  numerous.  The  negro  was 
brought  to  us  a  savage.  When  freed  in  1863  by  President  Lincoln's 
edict  of  emancipation  he  was  deemed  sufficiently  well  advimced  to  be 
given  the  ballot  at  once.  Without  further  tutelage,  he  was  clothed  with 
rights  to  secure  which  Anglo-Saxons  had  struggled  for  a  thousand  years. 
God's  chosen  people — redeemed  from  slavery  to  the  Egyptians — ^were 
given  no  such  privilege,  though  as  slaves  in  Egypt  they  had  come  in 
contact  with  the  greatest  civilization  of  antiquity.  Forty  years  of  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness  was  the  road  by  which  they  entered  Palestine. 
But  what  the  culture  of  Egypt  could  not  do  for  the  Israelites,  the  train- 
ing of  the  South  did  for  the  negro.  It  so  tutored  him  that  when  his 
fetters  were  removed  no  special  preparation,  no  peculiar  discipline,  no 
further  probation  was  required.  The  negro  was  brought  to  us  a  pagan. 
Through  slavery,  he  became  a  follower  of  the  Nazarene,  nor  was  he  im- 
pressed like  Simon  into  bearing  the  cross.  He  became  a  willing,  an 
humble  disciple,  though  like  Peter  he  often  stumbled.  The  negro  came 
to  us  with  hands  unskilled.  But  in  servitude  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  mechanics,  formed  habits  of  industry  and  became,  if  not  a  master- 
craftsman,  at  least  a  useful  laborer.  History  contains  no  parallel  to  this 
re(»ord.  Since  time  began  no  people  on  earth  has  ever  emerged  in  so  short 
a  time  and  at  so  light  a  cost  from  a  state  of  barbarism  into  a  heritage  of 
fortune,  finding  themselves  all  at  once  by  a  sudden  change  of  circum-' 
stances  possessed  of  all  the  civilization  for  which  men  have  labored  and 
all  the  freedom  for  which  martyrs  have  died. 


But  the  controlling  factor  and  the  characteristic  feature  of  Southern 
life,  under  the  old  regime  of  slavery,  was  the  plantation.    To  be  included 


•  ' '  Life  of  Bishop  Andrew, ' '  George  G.  Smith. 
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ill  the  planter  class,  it  was  necessary  for  one  to  own  at  least  twenty 
slaves.  Those  who  owned  less  belonged  to  a  class  known  as  small  farm- 
ers ;  but  there  were,  of  course,  many  families  living  in  town  whose  own- 
ership of  slave  property  was  limited  to  only  one  negro.  As  a  rule,  slaves 
could  not  be  operated  with  any  degree  of  success,  in  small  numbers.  This 
is  one  reason  why  the  institution  did  not  thrive  in  New  England,  where 
the  farms  were  small  and  usually  sterile.  Another  reason  is  that  the 
rigorous  climate  of  the  far  Northern  latitudes  was  too  severe  for  a  race 
of  people  transplanted  from  the  burning  tropics.  Only  in  large  num- 
bers and  on  wide  tracts  of  land,  where  there  was  much  labor  required, 
of  a  simple  character,  could  slaves  be  utilized  with  profit.  Consequently, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  a  great  bulk  of  the  slaves  were  owned 
by  a  comparatively  few  men.*  These  gradually  enlarged  their  domains 
by  acquiring  new  lands  from  the  small  farmer;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  increased  their  holdings  in  slave  property  until  the  negro  quarters 
around  them  became  in  time  populous  villages. 

Most  of  the  wealthy  people  of  Georgia  before  the  war  owned  planta- 
tions on  which  they  lived  in  a  semi-regal  style ;  and  some  of  these  planta- 
tions were  in  fact  little  empires,  large  enough  to  require  the  services  of 
a  dozen  overseers  and  to  possess  both  foreign  and  domestic  policies. 
Usually,  the  rich  planter,  in  addition  to  his  palatial  country  home,  owned 
an  elegant  mansion  in  town,  where  he  resided  during  a  part  of  each  year, 
to  educate  his  children  or  to  give  his  family  social  -diversions.  The 
predominant  style  of  architecture  found  among  the  homes  of  these 
wealthy  land-owners  was  classic.  Both  the  town  house  and  the  country 
house  conformed  to  this  pattern,  but  usually  the  town  house  was  the 
more  artistic.  These  mansions  were  nearly  all  white,  square,  and  mas- 
sive, surrounded  by  majestic  colonnades,  approached  by  handsome  walks 
and  driveways,  bordered  with  evergreens,  and  embowered  in  a  grove  of 
magnificent  trees.  The  control  of  great  bodies  of  men  on  vast  landed 
estates  developed  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  fostered  a  genius  for  lead- 
ership; and  to  this  superb  discipline  furnished  by  the  institution  of 
slavery  is  due  in  large  measure  the  South 's  commanding  power  in  the 
nation  for  a  period  of  more  than  sixty  years. 

To  quote  a  well  known  writer  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
this  subject,  especially  in  its  sociological  aspects:  t  ** Slavery  was  dis- 
tinctly a  patriarchal  institution.  Except  in  the  sea-coast  swamps  and  a 
few  other  malarial  regions,  the  master  lived  throughout  the  year  in  the 
**big   house*'   on   his  plantation,   with   the   negro   cabins   grouped   in 


•  Slaveholdino  and  Non-Slaveholdino  Families. — The  total  white  population 
of  Georgia  in  1860  was  591,550,  or  about  118,000  families;  and  of  these  families, 
41,084  were  slaveholders.  At  least  77,000  families,  therefore,  were  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  class.  But  all  the  slaveholders  were  not  farmers:  6,713  families  pos- 
sessed only  one  slave  each;  4,355,  two  each;  3,482,  three  each.  These  owners  of  a 
few  slaves  were  usually  residents  of  towns  and  kept  their  slaves  as  household  serv- 
ants. About  twenty  slaves  was  the  number  that  could  be  most  profitably  managed 
by  one  overseer;  and  we  may  take  the  possession  of  that  number  as  the  minimum 
which  would  place  the  farmer  in  the  planter  class.  Of  such  slaveholders  there  were 
in  Georgia  6,363  in  1860.  The  massing  of  the  bulk  of  slaves  in  so  few  hands  indi- 
cates the  system  of  agriculture  that  dominated  the  state  in  ante-bellum  times,  namely, 
the  plantation. — R.  P.  Brooks  in  ''History  of  Georgia,''  p.  226. 

t  ''Georgia  and  State  Rights,"  U.  B.  Phillips,  p.  154.     • 
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**  quarters"  only  a  few  yards  away.  The  field  hands  were  usually  under 
their  owner's  personal  supervision,  while  the  house  servants  were  di- 
rected by  their  mistress.  .  The  slaves  were  governed  by  harsh  overseers 
only  in  very  rare  eases.  Great  numbers  of  slaveholders  owned  a  very 
small  number  of  slaves,  and  labored  with  them  in  the  fields.  The  cabins 
of  the  negroes  were  frequently  as  good  as  those  of  the  poor  whites.  The 
fact  that  they  were  not  always  clean  was  due  to  the  habits  of  the  occu- 
pants. It  was  of  course  to  the  interest  of  the  master  that  his  slaves 
should  remain  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The  Southern  gentleman 
was  widely  known  for  his  generosity  and  his  inate  kindness.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  two  races  were  brought  up  as  playmates,  the  mother  of  the 
pickaninnies  frequently  being  the  ** mammy''  of  the  master's  children; 
and  friendships  enduring  through  life  were  contracted  iu  early  youth 
between  the  master  and  his  hereditary  servants.  The  law  did  not  recog- 
nize family  relations  among  slaves,  but  public  opinion  condemned  the 
separation  of  husband  and  wife,  or  parent  and  child.  Where  such  sep- 
aration occurred  through  the  division  of  estates  or  otherwise  it  was  not 
unusual  for  one  of  the  owners  to  buy  the  members  of  the  family  which 
he  did  not  already  possess.  Free  persons  of  color  were  not  generally 
held  in  high  repute  by  the  people  of  the  South.  In  Georgia  they  usually 
numbered  somewhat  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  colored  population.  As 
a  class,  they  were  considered  lazy,  trifling,  and  thievish,  and  were  sus- 
pected of  corrupting  the  slaves.  There  were  a  few  brilliant  exceptions 
in  the  state,  but  by  no  means  enough  to  aflfect  the  general  sentiment.* 

Delightful  glimpses  of  southern  life  in  ante-bellum  days  have  been 
given  us  by  Mr.  Lawton  B.  Evans,  in  his  splendid  epitome  of  Georgia 
history;  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  in  this  chapter  a  de- 
scriptive paragraph  from  the  pen  of  this  writer.  Says  Mr.  Evans :  t 
**  Eighty  years  ago  there  were  no  large  cities  in  Georgia.  Most  of  the 
people  lived  on  farms,  or  in  small  towns.  The  wealthier  people  lived 
on  large  plantations.  Their  houses,  usually  white,  were  spacious  and 
elegant,  with  green  window  blinds,  and,  in  the  front,  wide  porticoes  with 
handsome  columns.  They  were  generally  surrounded  by  groves  of  oak 
and  other  trees  and  were  so  situated  as  to  overlook  the  plantations.  Not 
only  in  Georgia,  but  all  over  the  South,  the  homes  of  the  planters  were 
abodes  of  culture  and  luxury.  Their  sons  and  daughters  were  educated 
in  the  best  schools  of  the  country,  and  music,  painting,  art,  and  litera- 
ture made  the  home  life  refined.  The  men  wore  ruffled  shirts  of  the  finest 
linen,  and  coats  of  rich  velvet.  Their  wives  and  daughters  dressed  in 
imported  silks  and  satins.  The  family  of  the  planter  lived  in  profusion 
and  comfort.  They  were  attended  by  a  number  of  servants,  and  driven 
to  church  or  to  town  in  the  family  carriage.  Their  hospitality  was  un- 
bounded. Several  neighboring  families  would  often  gather  at  one  house 
and  spend  a  week  or  more  in  a  social  party ;  and  hospitality  was  shown 
not  only  to  friends,  but  to  strangers.  No  traveler  in  distress  was  ever 
refused  a  meal  or  a  night's  lodging,  and  the  respectable  traveler,  poor  or 
rich,  was  always  welcome  as  a  guest  as  long  as  he  pleased  to  stay. 


*  Austin  Denny,  in  Gilmer 's  *  *  Georgians, ' '  p*-  22 ;   Wilkes  Flagg,  in  ' '  Federal 
Union,''  June  11  and  July  23,  1861. 

t  ''History  of  Georgia^''  L.  B.  Evans,  pp.  187-196. 
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*'But  all  the  people  of  Georgia  were  not  rich  planters.  A  great  many 
of  our  best  men  were  plain  people.  Their  houses  were  simple  buildings, 
situated  generally  near  the  high  roads  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  These 
people  did  all  their  own  work.  Their  clothes  were  made  of  cloth  manu- 
factured by  themselves.  The  women  carded  the  cotton  or  wool  with 
hand-carders,  into  small  rolls.  These  rolls  they  spun  on  spinning  wheels 
into  thread,  which  they  dyed  whatever  colors  they  desired,  and  they 
wove  the  thread  into  cloth  on  home-made  looms."  We  have  already 
discussed  in  a  former  chapter,  some  of  the  customs,  sports  and  pastimes 
of  ante-bellum  days. 

But  what  of  slavery  as  an  economic  system?  This  topic  has  been 
ably  discussed  by  one  who  has  made  it  a  philosophic  study,  with  unusual 
opportunities  for  exhaustive  research.  Says  Mr.  R.  P.  Brooks:*  '*It 
was  a  one  crop  system.  There  were  some  wise  planters  who  produced 
nearly  everything  they  used,  but  a  majority  did  not;  and  all  during  the 
ante-bellum  period  Georgia  was  a  heavy  buyer  of  western  com,  wheat, 
and  forage.  Another  unfortunate  result  of  the  dominance  of  King  Cot- 
ton was  that  the  increased  demand  for  slaves  sent  prices  soaring.  The 
African  slave  trade  was  abolished  in  1808,  so  that  the  planters  had  to 
depend  upon  natural  increase  for  slaves.  Competition  for  laborers  be- 
came very  keen.  In  1800  a  prime  field  hand  was  worth  $300.  By  1860 
the  price  had  advanced  to  $1,800.  At  the  same  time  the  constant  ten- 
dency was  for  the  price  of  cotton  to  fall.  In  1800  it  brought  24c ;  in 
1830,  17c ;  in  1850,  12.3c ;  in  1860  lie.  Hence  the  planter  who  would 
keep  up  his  accustomed  standard  of  life  had  to  be  always  increasing  his 
acreage  and  his  force  of  hands  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  income.  The 
result  was  that  every  available  dollar  went  into  cotton  lands  and  negroes, 
and  little  was  left  for  investment  in  manufacturing  and  other  industries. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  there  were  no  manufacturing  enterprises 
in  thfr  South.  But  in  comparison  with  the  industries  of  the  northern 
states  these  establishments  were  insignificant  in  size  aiid  number.  The 
South  did  not  take  a  leading  part  in  the  great  economic  revolution  which, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  transformed  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  Northern  United  States  from  agricultural 
to  manufacturing  communities. 

''Of  the  slavery  system  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  slave  labor 
cost  the  South  more  than  free  labor  would  have  cost,  had  it  been  avail- 
able. A  noted  traveler.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  was  interested  in  Louisiana 
to  find  that  it  took  three  negroes  to  cut  and  bind  two  cords  of  wood  in 
a  day,  whereas  in  'New  York  one  white  man  prepared  three  cords  daily. 
He  was  also  told  that  where  negro  and  white  laborers  were  worked  to- 
gether the  negro  was  required  to  do  only  two-thirds  as  much  work  as  a 
white  laborer.  Another  reason  why  slave  labor  was  so  expensive  was 
that  the  negro  was  stubbornly  opposed  to  new  ideas.  It  was  found  im- 
possible to  introduce  improved  methods  of  tillage.  At  a  time  when 
Northern  and  Western  farmers  were  using  the  drill,  the  horse-shoe,  the 
reaper,  and  was  threshing  by  machinery,  the  bulk  of  work  on  Southern 
plantations  was  done  with  an  ordinary  hoe.  Planters  tried  to  use  labot 
saving  machinery,  but  the  negroes  invariably  broke  the  tools  or  were- 


•"History  of  Georgia,''  E.  P.  Brooks,  pp.  227-234. 
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careful  to  waste  time  so  that  the  net  result  would  be  in  favor  of  the  old 
method. 

**  Under  slavery,  it  was  not  always  possible  to  keep  the  laborers  at 
work,  but  they  had  nevertheless  to  be  maintained  while  idle.  This 
point  was  stressed  by  a  Northern  preacher,  Nehemiah  Adams,  who,  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  the  South,  observed  that  the  kindness  of  owners  prevented 
them  from  disposing  of  superiluous  negroes.  Another  element  of  cost 
was  in  the  expense  attached  to  rearing  the  slave  children  to  the  age 
where  they  could  be  used,  and  the  support  of  superannuated  slaves.  The 
one  crop  system  and  the  absence  of  fertilizers  were  unfortunate  for  the 
land.  Rotation  of  crops  was  not  practiced  and  little  effort  was  made  to 
conserve  the  soil.  "When  the  areas  under  cultivation  at  any  given  mo- 
ment became  less  productive,  the  planters  pushed  on  westward  with  their 
daves,  bought  the  holdings  of  small  farmers,  cut  down  the  trees,  used 
the  virgin  soil,  and  presently  abandoned  the  country  to  the  mercy  of 
the  washing  rains. 

'*As  has  already  been  said,  the  majority  of  (Georgia's  families  owned 
no  slaves.  The  large-scale  planters  were  a  small  percentage  of  Georgia 
farmers.  Below  them  in  the  social  scale  was  a  class  of  smaller  slave 
owners  who  are  said  to  have  been  unprosperous.  The  third  element  in 
society  was  the  independent,  non-slave  holding  farmer.  Among  this  ele- 
ment of  the  population,  constituting  the  great  majority,  there  were  strik- 
ing variations  in  conditions.  It  is  not  true  that  all  non-slaveholders 
were  a  destitute  class.  The  negroes  came  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 
In  many  respects  they  received  more  benefit  from  slavery  than  did  any 
other  class.  Coming  to  America  as  savages,  m^nbers  of  a  race  which 
had  never  contributed  anything  to  civilization,  the  enforced  labor  of  two 
hundred  years  taught  a  great  proportion  of  them  habits  of  industry. 
No  primitive  people  ever  got  their  upward  start  under  such  happy 
auspices  as  did  the  American  negroes." 

Thus  with  the  help  of  these  able  investigators,  we  have  carefully 
analyzed  the  institution  of  slavery,  in  its  ethical,  in  its  sociological,  and 
in  its  economic  aspects.  Briefly  summing  up  its  results,  we  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  if  it  wrought  an  injustice  to  the  black  man,  it 
wrought  a  much  greater  injustice  to  the  white  man;  that,  while  it 
shackled  the  negro,  it  likewise  forged  fetters  for  the  South ;  that  it  com- 
mitted this  section  to  agriculture  while  its  absence  gave  New  England 
an  opportunity  to  develop  her  industrial  interests  under  free  labor,  to 
establish  great  manufacturing  plants,  and  to  acquire  a  recognized  as- 
cendency in  the  mechanic  arts — all  of  which  this  section  might  have 
enjoyed  had  she  not  been  shackled  to  a  system  which,  in  the  end,  over- 
threw her  political  power  in  the  nation,  brought  on  the  Civil  war,  with 
its  tragic  aftermath  of  reconstruction,  engulfed  in  colossal  ruin  the 
accumulations  of  half  a  century,  liberated  a  body  of  slaves  equal  to  half 
of  the  South 's  entire  population,  entailed  upon  her  an  enormous  war 
debt,  both  State  and  Federal,  deprived  her  of  a  property  in  human 
chattels  worth  $2,000,000,000  and  left  her  with  homes  in  ashes,  with  cities 
in  ruins,  with  fields  laid  waste,  and  with  a  population  decimated  by  the 
ravages  of  ^ war,  to  begin  once  more  the  struggle  of  life  under  the  appal- 
ling incubus  of  defeat. 

But  while  slavery  took  these  things  from  the  South  it  left  her  with 
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limbs  unshackled  by  an  institution  which  was  a  real  foe  to  her  progress; 
it  left  her  with  a  courage  undaunted,  with  a  spirit  unconquered,  with  a 
faith  unshaken,  with  an  honor  unsullied;  it  left  her,  too,  with  a  record 
of  noble  sacrifice,  of  patient  endurance,  of  marvelous  military  achieve- 
ment, of  splendid  heroism,  and  of  lofty  fidelity  to  principle,  unparal- 
leled in  the  annals  of  time.  All  her  fine  impulses  of  chivalry  survived ; 
all  her  high  ideals  of  honor  remained.  Moreover,  the  institution  of 
slavery  bequeathed  to  her  a  legacy  of  tender  memories,  an  inheritance 
of  song,  of  romance,  and  of  legend,  to  charm  the  ears  of  her  children  for 
generations  unborn  and  to  enrich  the  pages  of  her  history  forever. 

** Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  will  doubtless  never  become  a  classic  in  the 
homes  of  Georgia.  But  the  civilization  which  out  of  an  African  savage 
produced  an  Uncle  Tom  was  the  civilization  of  the  Old  South.  Its  vir- 
tues are  extoUed  at  least  by  implication  in  every  lineament  of  strength 
and  in  every  feature  of  nobility  which  Mrs.  Stowe  has  given  to  her  splen- 
did character ;  and  so  long  as  Uncle  Tom  shall  live  in  the  literature  of  a 
vanished  era — endowed  with  an  immortality  which  he  only  too  well  de- 
serves— so  long  will  the  institution  which  produced  him  be  lifted  to  the 
admiration  of  the  ages,  an  institution  to  the  glories  of  which  a  writer, 
professedly  one  of  its  greatest  foes  is  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  her 
story  to  pay  the  reluctant  tribute  of  an  unwilling  pen.* 


•  Uncle  Tom  's  Cabin. — Says  a  distinguished  newspaper  correspondent  at  the 
national  capital,  in  speaking  of  Mrs.  Stowe 's  book :  "It  was  an  extravagant  fiction. 
Every  Southern  man  knew  it  to  be  such.  There  were  some  short-haired  women  in 
the  North,  who  ought  to  have  been  bom  men,  and  some  long-haired  men,  who  ought 
not  to  have  been  bom  at  all,  who  believed  the  stuff,  or  affected  to^  believe  it;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  fiag  had  been  fired  on  that  Mrs.  Stowe 's  absurd  yam  got  to  be  a 
classic  and  a  gospel.  It  was  not  until  the  flag  was  fired  on  that  that  ignoble  old 
ruffian,  John  Brown,  got  to  be  a  martyr.'* — ** Essays  by  Savoyard,"  p.  63. 

In  another  connection,  this  same  writer  observes:  "The  John  Brown  raid  would 
have  been  the  last  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  new  Bepublican  party,  if  the  South  had 
only  had  the  patience  to  stand  pat.  As  for  slavery,  it  put  dollars  in  Northern 
pockets  where  it  put  dimes  in  Southern.  It  made  the  cotton  that  regulated  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  fed  Northem  looms  and  bought  Northern  goods.  There  was  not 
one  single  Northem  State  that  would  have  furnished  a  single  regiment  to  fight  for 
the  freedom  of  all  the  negroes  in  the  world.  There  was  not  a  single  Northem  com- 
munity that  did  not  regard  an  abolitionist  of  the  Garrison  stripe  as  little  less  than  a 
nuisance.  !Ead  the  South  dealt  with  the  problem  as  Buchanan  and  Black  advised, 
there  would  have  been  no  war,  and  if  slavery  had  died,  it  would  have  been  a  natural 
death,  not  a  violent  one. ' ' — Ibid.,  61-62. 

Who  Invented  the  Sewing  Machine? — As  an  author  of  stories  for  the  young, 
Dr.  Francis  B*.  Goulding  admittedly  ranks  with  the  great  English  dissenter:  Daniel 
DeEoe.  But  did  Doctor  Goulding  further  increase  the  debt  which  humanity  owes 
him  by  inventing  the  sewing  machine?  To  this  question,  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
returns  the  following  answer:  Says  he  '*The  first  sewing  machine  was  invented 
by  Bev.  Frank  B.  Goulding,  a  Georgian,  who  has  won  fame  among  the  children  of 
the  land  as  the  author  of  '  The  Young  Marooners. '  He  invented  the  sewing  machine 
for  the  purpose  of  lightening  the  labors  of  his  wife;  and  she  used  it  for  some  years 
before  another  genius  invented  it,  or  some  traveler  stole  the  idea  and  improved 
on  it." 

Walter  A.  Clark,  of  Augusta,  has  written  a  book  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  some  of  the  early  settlements  of  Bichmond.  The  old  Village  of  Bath,  where 
Doictor  Goulding  held  a  pastorate  at  one  time,  is  included  among  this  number;  and 
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in  regard  to' the  matter  in  question,  Mr.  Clark  says:  ''Dr.  Gk)ulding  must  have 
been  a  moderately  busy  man,  for  in  addition  to  his  ministerial  and  literary  labors^ 
he  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  mechanics.  In  the  early  forties  his  hand  and 
brain  evolved  a  sewing-machine,  which  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  invention  of 
its  kind  operated  on  American  soil.  The  practically  universal  use  into  which  such 
machines  have  grown  and  the  princely  incomes  secured  by  Howe  and  Wilson  and 
Singer  and  others,  from  similar  inventions,  have  led  me  to  investigate  the  reasons 
why  he  failed  to  profit  financially  by  his  mechanical  genius.  Since  I  began  this 
story  the  following  variant  accounts  have  been  received: 

"First,  the  inventor's  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  interest  of  his  patent, 
was  delayed  by  flooded  streams,  and  a  rival  claiming  the  same  mechanical  principle, 
in  this  way,  reached  the  patent  office  in  advance  of  him. 

"Second,  on  the  aforesaid  trip,  the  stage  was  overturned,  and,  in  the  confusion 
incident  thereto,  the  model  was  stolen  and  never,  recovered. 

"Third,  the  model  dropped  from  the  buggy  into  a  deep  stream  as  he  crossed  it 
and  was  never  found. 

' '  Fourth,  he  failed  to  locate  the  eye  or  opening  of  the  needle  used,  near  its  point, 
and,  for  this  reason,  the  machine  was  never  a  success. 

'  *  I  have  been  told  also  that  Howe,  during  a  visit  to  Augusta,  was  allowed  by  his 
friend  to  inspect  the  working  of  the  model;  that  he  saw  the  defects,  applied  the 
remedy,  appropriated  the  motive  mechanism,  and  secured  a  patent,  which  bountifully 
filled  his  coffers. 

"The  needle  theory  named  above  was  given  to  me  by  my  old  friend,  Mr.  John 
H.  Jones,  whose  memory,  although  he  has  passed  his  four-score  years,  is  as  retentive 
as  a  tar-bucket.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  my  friend,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Rowland;  and  since 
they  were  both  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Goulding,  from  the  lips  of  whom  they  received 
the  story,  it  is  evidently  the  correct  version  of  his  failure  to  utilize  his  invention. 
After  leaving  Bath  in  1853,  Dr.  Goulding  lived  for  a  time  at  Darien,  Ga.,  but  spent 
his  last  years  at  Roswell,  Ga.,  where  he  died  in  1881.''  To  the  foregoing  statementi 
Mr.  Clark  afterwards  added  this  paragraph:  "Since  writing  the  above  I  have 
learned  through  a  lady  friend  that  Mrs.  Mary  Helmer,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Goulding,  has  in  her  possession  beautiful  samples  of  the  handiwork  of  this 
machine,  showing  conclusively  that  there  was  no  defect  in  construction,  and  *it  must 
have  been  at  last  his  kind  consideration  for  the  interest  of  the  gentler  sex  that 
held  his  genius  in  abeyance." 


Miss  Rutherford,  of  Athens,  an  educator  of  wide  note,  whose  writings  upon  his- 
torical topics  show  thorough  research,  gives  us  the  following  piece  of  information: 
"In  1842,  while  in  Eatonton,  Ga.,  Dr.  Goulding  conceived  the  idea  of  the  sewing 
machine,  and  to  this  Georgian  is  due  the  first  practical  sewing  machine  ever  known. 
During  1845,  the  year  before  Howe's  patent  was  issued,  or  Thirmonnier  had 
obtained  his,  Goulding 's  sewing  machine  was  in  use.  He  said  in  his  journal:  'Hav- 
ing satisfied  myself  about  this  machine,  I  laid  it  aside  that  I  might  attend  to  other 
and  weightier  duties.'  Thus  it  happened  that  no  patent  was  applied  for."  Dr. 
James  Stacy,  the  historian  of  the  Midway  settlement,  from  which  parental  source 
Doctor  Goulding  sprang,  is  another  witness  to  the  latter 's  invention.  He  says  that 
while  visiting  at  Bath  in  the  summer  of  1848  he  saw  the  remains  of  an  old  machine 
in  Doctor  Goulding 's  home;  and  in  the  opinion  of  this  commentator  the  great  author 
is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  honor  which  the  world  has  accorded  to  Elias  Howe. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

The  Whig  Party  Becomes  a  Power  in  Georgia — Senator  Berrien  Its 
Recognized  Le.vder — On  January  19,  1843,  a  State  Convention 
Is  Held  at  jMilledgeville — George  W.  Crawford  Is  Nominated 
FOR  Governor — Opposed  by  Mark  A.  Cooper,  the  Democratic  Can- 
didate— But  Mr.  Crawford  Wins — The  Legislature  op  1843 
Divides  the  State  into  Forty-seven  Senatorial  Districts — Rea- 
sons FOR  This  Radical  Change — The  Senate  Too  Large  a  Body — 
Its  Conservatism  Impaired — ^Membership  in  the  House  Is  Also 
Reduced — To  Determine  a  County's  Representation,  All  Free 
Whites  are  Counted  and  Three-fifths  of  the  Slaves — ^Wai/ter 
T.  Colquitt  Succeeds  Alfred  Cuthbert  as  United  States  Senator 
— The  Presidential  Campaign  of  1844 — The  Admission  of  Texas 
A  Burning  Issue — ^Mr.  Clay,  Nominated  by  the  Whigs  on  a  Plat- 
form Antagonistic  to  Texas,  Loses  a  Strong  Support  in  the 
South — Polk  Is  Elected — Governor  Crawford  Is  Given  a  Second 
Term — The  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  Is  Created  in  1845 — ' 
Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin — Eugenius  A.  Nisbet — Hiram  Warner — 
The  Great  Triumvirate — ^Why  Such  a  Court  was  Not  Created 
Earlier — History  of  the  Movement  Looking  Toward  Its 
Creation. 

At  this  period  of  the  state  ^s  history,  the  old  whig  party  was  its  most 
powerful  political  organization.  On  January  19,  1843,  at  MilledgeviUe, 
this  party  held  its  first  state  convention.  United  States  Senator  John 
MacPherson  Berrien,  the  recognized  leader  of  the  whig  party  in  Geor- 
gia, was  elected  chairman.  This  body  elected  ten  delegates  to  attend  a  na- 
tional convention  of  the  whig  party  in  Baltimore  in  1844,  with  instruc- 
tions to  support  Henry  Clay  for  President.  At  the  same  time,  George 
W.  Crawford,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  was  nominated  for  governor  on 
a  whig  ticket. 

To  oppose  Mr.  Crawford,  the  democrats  nominated  Mark  A.  Cooper, 
but  in  the  fall  election  Mr.  Crawford  won.  The  Legislature  of  1843  pro- 
•  duced  one  of  the  most  radical  changes  in  the  history  of  the  state  govern- 
ment. Since  1789  each  county  in  Georgia  had  constituted  a  separate 
senatorial  district  and  was  entitled  to  one  state  senator ;  but  as  the  result 
of  this  system  of  representation  the  Senate  had  become  a  second  House. 
To  restore  the  conservatism  of  this  higher  body,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
duce its  membership.  Consequently  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitu- 
tion, having  passed  two  legislatures  *  dividing  the  state  into  forty-seven 


•  December  27,  1842,  and  December  5,  1843,  see  House  and  Senate  Journals  for 
these  years. 
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senatorial  districts,  was  finally  ratified,  and  became  a  part  of  the  fun- 
damental law  of  Georgia. 

Each  of  these  newly  created  districts,  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 
was  to  be  composed  of  two  contiguous  counties ;  but  the  County  of  Chat- 
ham, on  account  of  its  population  and  importance,  was  to  constitute  a 
separate  district  within  itself.  In  1853,  this  constitutional  amendment 
was  repealed;  but  from  1845  to  1853,  it  remained  in  operation  during 
which  time  the  state  was  divided  into  forty-seven  senatorial  districts. 

Under  an  act  approved  December  27,  1843,  membership  in  the  House 
was  likewise  reduced.  Each  county  was  to  have  at  least  one  represen- 
tative and  no  county  was  to  be  allowed  more  than  two ;  and  there  were 
thirty-seven  counties,  each  of  which,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
were  entitled  to  two  representatives.*  All  of  the  other  counties  were 
allotted  one  member  each. 

In  fixing  a  county's  status,  all  free  white  persons  were  counted  and 
three-fifths  of  the  slaves.  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  were  to  be 
elected  biennially  on  the  first  Monday  in  October.  Future  sessions  of 
the  Legislature  were  also  to  be  held  biennially  on  the  first  Monday  in 
November  for  each  alternate  year  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  1845. 

Alfred  Cuthbert's  term  as  United  States  senator  having  expired  on 
March  3,  1843,  Judge  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  of  Columbus,  was  elected  to 
succeed  him  in  this  high  forum. 

Financial  conditions  began  to  improve  somewhat  during  Governor 
Crawford's  administration  and  taxes  were  raised  suflScient  to  pay  some 
of  the  state's  outstanding  indebtedness. 

Georgia's  electoral  support  was  given  in  1844  to  James  K.  Polk,  of 
Tennessee,  for  President.  Under  normal  conditions,  Georgia  was  a  Whig 
state,  but  she  favored  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States;  and, 
on  a  platform  favoring  annexation,  Mr.  Polk  had  been  nominated  by  the 
democrats.  Texas,  having  achieved  her  independence  of  Mexico,  she 
desired  to  become  a  state  in  the  American  Union,  since  most  of  her  pioneer 
settlers  were  from  the  states.  Accordingly  she  applied  for  admission  in 
1837,  soon  after  her  independence  was  achieved. 

But  action  was  delayed.  There  was  great  opposition,  especially  at 
the  North,  to  the  admission  of  Texas.  All  of  the  territory  of  this  proposed 
state  lay  south  of  Missouri,  and  its  admission  therefore  meant  the  addi- 
tion of  a  vast  empire  to  the  domain  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
Finally,  however,  in  the  campaign  of  1844,  the  annexation  of  Texas  be- 
came a  dominant  issue,  the  democrats  espousing  while  the  whigs  opposed 
the  creation  of  a  new  state  out  of  this  imperial  area  to  the  Southwest. 
Had  Mr.  Clay,  the  candidate  of  the  whigs,  not  been  nominated  on  a 
platform  antagonistic  to  the  annexation  of  Mexico,  he  would  undoubtedly  * 
have  received  Georgia's  support  and  might  possibly  have  won  the  elec- 
tion. As  it- was,  Mr.  Polk  carried  Georgia  by  a  decisive  majority  and 
became  the  next  President. 

Georgia  cast  only  ten  electoral  votes  in  1844,  due  to  the  reduction  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  Her  electors  at  this  time  were:  from 
the  state  at  large,  Charles  J.  McDonald  and  Alfred  Iverson;  district 
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electors,  B.  Graves,  H.  V.  Johnson,  R.  M.  Charlton,  Charles  Murphey, 
Wm.  P.  Sanford,  George  W.  Towns,  Wm.  B.  WoflEord  and  Eli  H.  Baxter. 

On  March  1,  1845,  three  days  before  Mr.  Polk's  inauguration,  Texas 
was  admitted  by  a  resolution  of  Congress.  Troops  were  at  once  dis- 
patched to  the  Rio  Grande  to  protect  the  exposed  frontier;  and  there 
followed  a  bloody  sequel  since  known  as  the  Mexican  war. 

Meanwhile,  Governor  Crawford,  in  the  fall  of  1845,  was  re-elected 
Georgia's  chief  executive,  defeating  the  democratic  candidate,  Matthew 
H.  McAllister,  of  Savannah.  Mr.  McAllister  was  one  of  the  recognized 
leaders  of  the  Georgia  bar,  but  keenly  feeling  the  disappointment  of  his 
defeat,  he  soton  afterwards  left  Georgia  for  the  Pacific  coast,  where  he 
eventually  became  a  judge  of  the  Federal  Court  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Porty-seven  years  had  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  (Georgia's  State 
Constitution  of  1798,  but  the  state  still  lacked  a  court  of  last  resort  for 
the  correction  of  errors  in  its  administration  of  justice.  The  Superior 
Court  judges  had  met  at  stated  times  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  con- 
troverted law  points,  especially  those  of  a  constitutional  nature ;  but  this 
method  of  review  was  ill-adapted  to  the  state's  growth  in  population  and 
to  its  rapidly  increasing  number  of  judicatories.  Litigation  was  con- 
stantly on  the  increase ;  issues  calling  for  the  most  catreful  consideration 
were  constantly  multiplying;  variations  between  judges  existed,  despite 
all  efforts  to  prevent  them,  sometimes  on  questions  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance; and  to  insure  respect  for  law  it  was  essential  that  judicial 
decisions  should  not  be  at  variance.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  Georgia 
had  moved  slowly  in  creating  a  Supreme  Court  was  due  to  the  hostility 
which  this  name  inspires  in  the  popular  mind,  as  the  res,ult  of  unpleasant 
dealings  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  beginning  with 
the  celebrated  case  of  Chisholm  versus  Georgia. 

But  the  need  of  a  Supreme  Court  had  become  imperative.  Governor 
Charles  J.  McDonald,  in  1841,  strongly  recommended  its  creation,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  the  constitution  had  been  amended  for  this 
purpose  but  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  put  the  amendment  into  effect. 
Said  he :  •  '*The  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  has  been  frequently 
called  to  the  amended  Constitution,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
Supreme  Court  for  the  correction  of  errors.  I  again  recommend  it  to 
your  consideration.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  principal  object  of 
government  is  the  attainment  of  justice,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
we  should  rest  quietly  under  the  imperfection  of  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence, in  which  there  is  neither  security  nor  certainty.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  circuit  judge  are  final  and  irreversible  except  at  his  will. 
His  power,  in  cases  involving  the  life,  property  and  liberty  of  the  citizen, 
is  absolute  and  appalling ;  and  but  that  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  its  exercise  by  a  single  individual,  it  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  day. 
It  has  been  said,  by  those  opposed  to  this  reform  in  our  judiciary,  that 
if  one  judge  errs,  three  may  err.  This  is  true ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
three  are  not  so  likely  to  err  as  one,  especially  when  those  three  are  sur- 
rounded by  circumstances  better  adapted  to  full,  calm,  and  thorough 
investigation.    *     •    •     The  great  utility  of  such  a  tribunal  strongly 
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recommends  its  adoption.  It  will  produce  uniformity  of  judicial  deter- 
minations ;  by  the  settlement  of  legal  principles,  it  will  diminish  litiga- 
tion; and  from  the  published  reports  of  its  decisions,  an  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  every  man  to  understand  the  authoritative  interpretation 
of  the  laws.''  . 

Further  back  still,  John  Forsyth  in  1828  portrayed  in  the  most  em- 
phatic language,  some  of  the  inherent  defects  of  the  system.  Said  he :  • 
**  Under  the  present  arrangement  of  eight  Superior  Court  Judges,  each 
confined  to  the  circuit  for  which  he  was  elected,  supreme  in  his  authority, 
not  bound  by  the  decisions  of  his  predecesors  or  contemporaries  and  not 
always  by  his  own,  there  can  be  neither  uniformity  nor  certainty  in  the 
laws.  The  confusion  producing  contradictory  decisions  every  day  in- 
creases ;  property  is  held  and  recovered  in  one  part  of  the  state  and  lost 
in  another  under  the  same  circumstances ;  rights  are  asserted  and  main- 
tained in  one  circuit  and  denied  in  another,  in  analogous  cases.''  But 
finally,  on  December  10,  1845,  an  act  was  approved  putting  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  into  eflfect  and  creating  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.! 
Its  membership  was  to  consist  of  three  judges  one  elected  for  six,  one  for 
four,  and  one  for  two  years,  all  subsequent  terms  to  be  six  years  each. 
The  Legislature  of  1845  elected  to  preside  over  this  tribunal:  Joseph 
Henry  Lumpkin,  of  Athens ;  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  of  Macon ;  and  Hiram 
Warner,  of  Greenville.  Nor,  in  the  sphere  of  things  judicial,  has  Georgia 
ever  been  served  by  three  abler  or  purer  public  servants.  So  distinctly 
marked  was  the  individuality  of  each  that  not  one  of  the  three  could  be 
put  above  the  rest,  while  at  the  same  time  there  were  separate  and  pecu- 
liar aspects  in  which  each  was  superior  to  the  others. 

Judge  Lumpkin  was  the  orator  of  the  bench.  In  the  magical  modula- 
tions of  his  voice,  the  magnetic  charm  of  his  person  and  the  vivid  powers 
of  his  imagination.  Judge  Lumpkin  has  ever  been  surpassed  in  Georgia. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  little  scope  for  the  exercise  of  such  gifts 
upon  the  bench,  but  during  the  migratory  days  of  the  court  when  it 
moved  from  circuit  to  circuit  and  people  crowded  the  court-room  to  hear 
the  decisions  orally  rendered  there  was  abundant  opportunity  for  judi- 
cial eloquence.  Judge  Lumpkin  was  on  the  bench  longer  than  any  of  his 
associates  and  was  for  this  reason  the  chief  factor  in  developing  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia. 

Next  to  Judge  Lumpkin  in  tenure  of  service  upon  the  bench  was 
Judge  Warner.  He  resigned  in  1853,  after  having  served  continuously 
for  eight  years ;  but  on  the  death  of  Judge  Lumpkin  in  1867  he  returned 
to  the  bench  as  chief  justice.  Two  years  later  he  was  reduced  to  asso- 
ciate ranks  by  Governor  Bulloch  under  the  reconstruction  regime ;  but  in 
1872  he  again  became  chief  justice,  retaining  his  commission  until  his 
voluntary  retirement  in  1880.  He  was  characterized  in  his  decisions 
less  by  rhetorical  and  imaginative  graces  than  by  original  force  and 
vigor  of  intellect.  He  was  tenacious  of  his  convictions  and  absolutely 
fearless  in  his  rulings.  His  knowledge  of  the  law  was  not  confined  to 
precedents,  but  was  securely  grounded  upon  fundamental  principles.  He 
was  perhaps  too  reserved  in  manner  to  enthuse  the  masses ;  but  he  pos- 


•  Acts,  1828. 
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sessed  the  unbounded  respect  of  all  classes  of  people  in  Georgia,  who 
esteemed  him  as  the  very  embodiment  of  Roman  justice  itself. 

Judge  Nisbet  remained  on  the  supreme  bench  only  eight  years,  retir- 
ing 30on  after  Judge  Warner  in  1853,  and  never  resumed  the  ermine. 
But  during  this  comparatively  brief  period  he  rendered  important  deci- 
sions which  made  his  name  familiar  throughout  the  world-wide  litera- 
ture of  the  profession.  Unless  exception  is  made  of  Judge  Bleckley,  who 
resigned  the  chief  justiceship  late  in  the  '90s,  Judge  Nisbet  is  the  most 
frequently  quoted  of  all  the  oracles  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia; 
and  with  Judge  Bleckley  he  has  been  accorded  admission  into  that  pro- 
fessional Valhalla,  entitled  ** Great  Decisions  by  Great  Judges." 

But  Judge  Nisbet  has  been  quoted  at  times  by  eminent  judicial  au- 
thorities in  other  states  without  receiving  due  credit  for  services  ren- 
dered. To  be  specific,  it  will  be  found  that  Judge  Fowler,  in  the  forty- 
first  volume  of  New  Hampshire  Reports,  has  reproduced  almost  verbatim 
an  important  decision  of  Judge  Nisbet  found  in  the  eleventh  volume  of 
Georgia  Reports,  giving  him  only  foot-note  credit  as  an  authority  cited. 
There  is  a  difference  as  old  as  the  Ten  Commandments  between  citing 
authority  and  paraphrasing  language,  and  Judge  Fowler  has  winked  at 
the  Decalogue  to  the  extent  of  falling  into  the  latter  grievous  error. 
The  deadly  parallel  columns  would  probably  never  have  been  drawn  had 
not  the  case  become  celebrated  and  the  credit  for  having  adjudicated  the 
principle  been  inadvertently  assigned  to  Judge  Fowler. 

Judge  Nisbet 's  strength  lay  not  only  in  his  thorough  legal  scholarship 
but  in  his  discriminating  powers  of  analysis  and  especially  in  his  crystal 
transparency  of  statement.  Without  wasting  time  in  elaboration  he  was 
spontaneously  familiar  with  all  the  classics  and  fluently  expressed  him- 
self in  terms  of  the  most  liberal  culture. 

Judge  Lumpkin  cared  nothing  for  political  honors,  and  allowed  no 
offers,  however  tempting,  to  shake  his  resolute  determination  to  remain 
upon  the  bench.  It  is  rather  singular  that  gifts  which  in  the  legislative 
halls  or  on  the  hustings  would  have  lifted  him  at  once  into  the  leader- 
ship or  which  before  the  jury  would  have  earned  him  one  of  the  largest 
professional  incomes  in  the  state,  should  nevertheless  have  been  devoted 
to  the  laborious  routine  of  the  bench.  But  it  filled  the  measure  of  Judge 
Lumpkin's  ambition  to  wear  the  judicial  ermine  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  since  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  mold  the  judiciary  system  of  the 
state  he  could  not  have  linked  his  name  with  a  service  better  calculated 
to  endear  his  memory  to  the  people  of  Georgia. 

But  Judge  Nisbet  and  Jtidge  Warner  were  both  fond  of  political  life 
and  both  occupied  seats  in  the  halls  of  Congress  before  the  war.  They 
were  also  both  active  upon  the  stage  of  political  events  in  Georgia  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle,  but  they  approached  the 
great  issue  of  secession  from  diametrically  opposite  standpoints.  Judge 
Nisbet  not  only  advocated  secession,  but  was  himself  the  author  of  the 
ordinance  which  swept  Georgia  from  the  Union  in  1861.  Judge  Warner 
not  only  opposed  secession,  but  even  after  the  fight  was  over  and  the 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  draft  the  formal  syllables  of  dissolu- 
tion, he  still  refused  to  join  the  majority  ranks.  He  believed  in  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  state  to  secede,  but  he  doubted  the  expediency 
of  the  proposed  step,  believing  that  the  problems  could  all  be  adjusted 
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within  the  Union  and  that  the  act  of  separation  meant  war.  He  was 
opposed  to  disruption.  At  the  Charleston  convention  he  had  refused  to 
join  the  southern  revolt  led  by  Wm.  L.  Yancey,  believing  that  the  only 
hope  of  success  lay  in  the  consolidation  of  forces  under  the  banner  of 
the  national  democracy.  Judge  Nisbet  felt  that  since  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land  had  been  repudiated  by  the  anti-slavery  aggressors  the 
cause  of  constitutional  liberty  was  imperiled  and  the  time  had  come  for 
the  state  to  resume  her  sovereign  rights. 

Twenty  years  before,  Judge  Nisbet  and  Judge  Warner  had  differed 
even  more  widely,  the  former  having  been  a  whig  and  the  latter  a  demo- 
crat. At  the  present  time  they  were  both  democrats,  separating  only 
upon  the  great  issue  of  secession.  As  soon  as  Georgia  had  spoken  Judge 
Warner,  with  patriotic  submission,  accepted  the  result  and  gave  to 
Georgia  his  undivided  allegiance;  but  he  performed  this  act  of  patriotic 
surrender  without  in  the  least  modifying  his  conviction  that  the  course 
which  the  st^te  had  taken  was  unwise.  Without  stopping  to  measure 
consequences,  Judge  Nisbet  felt  that  grievances  had  become  so  multiplied 
that  Georgia  was  left  no  choice  in  honor  and  in  self-respect  except  to 
withdraw  from  the  compact. 

Both  men  could  boast  of  ancestries  whose  principles  had  been  put 
to  the  most  rigid  test.  Judge  Warner  had  come  from  Puritan  New  Eng- 
land, where  his  forefathers,  between  the  Indians  on  one  hand  and  the 
icicles  on  the  other,  had  mastered  the  difficult  lessons  of  life  in  the  bitter- 
est  school  of  hardships.  Judge  Nisbet  had  always  lived  in  Georgia,  but 
he  had  sprung  from  sturdy  old  Scotch  Presbyterian  Covenanters,  one  of 
whom,  Capt.  John  Nisbet,  had  been  executed  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh 
because  he  refused  to  surrender  the  supreme  tribunal  of  his  conscience 
even  to  the  royal  edict  of  his  king. 

Both  brought  to  bear  in  serving  Georgia,  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  stress,  the  same  rugged  principles  which  had  come  down  to  them 
from  ancestral  molds ;  and  tried  though  they  were  in  the  very  fires  and 
found  to  be  pure  gold,  they  both  missed  the  gubernatorial  chair  which 
they  had  honorably  coveted  and  which  they  would  have  richly  adorned. 
What  seem  to  be  the  ingratitudes  of  politics  are  sometimes  difficult  to 
explain ;  but  neither  Judge  Nisbet  nor  Judge  Warner  were  politicians  in 
the  fiddle-dancing  sense  of  the  term.  They  were  rugged  old  jurists,  who 
understood  better  how  to  construe  laws  and  hold  principles  than  to 
make  votes,  and,  besides,  in  fearlessly  wielding  the  ax  with  honest  strokes 
from  the  shoulder,  they  gave  far  more  heed  to  the  mark  than  to  the  chips. 

One  dt  the  most  striking  of  what  may  be  called  the  judicial  charac- 
teristics of  Judge  Lumpkin  was  his  pronounced  aversion  to  the  mere 
technicalities  of  court  procedure.  Wherever  vital  principles  were 
involved  he  refused  to  play  the  iconoclast;  but  no  amount  of  antiquity 
could  make  him  venerate  forms  and  ceremonies  which  possessed  no  essen- 
tial value ;  and  toward  the  task  of  simplifying  the  routine  of  the  court  he 
bent  all  the  reforming  zeal  of  Martin  Luther.  **  Where  lies  the  justice  of 
the  case?"  was  the  question  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Judge  Lumpkin, 
and  he  almost  savagely  tore  a^ide  the  husks  to  lay  bare  the  hidden  grain 

of  truth. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

War  with  Mexico  Over  the  Annexation  of  Texas — The  Federal 
Government  Calls  Upon  Georgia  for  a  Regiment — In  Response 
TO  This  Call,  Ten  Companies  Are  Organized  at  Columbus,  Under 
Henry  R.  Jackson  as  C6lonel — Georgians  in  the  Regular  Army 
OF  THE  United  States — Gen.  W.  H.  T.  Walker — Gen.  W.  S. 
Walker — Col.  James  McIntosh — Others  in  the  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Achieve  Distinction — Gen.  David  E.  Twiggs^Col.  Robert  M. 
Echols — Commodore  Josiah  Tattnall  Commands  the  Famous 
'* Mosquito  Fleet" — The  Wilmot  Proviso  Precipitates  a  Great 
Debate  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives — Members  of 
Congress  During  This  Period — ^W alter  T.  Colquitt  Resigns  the 
Toga — Herschel  V.  Johnson  Succeeds  Him  Until  William  C. 
Dawson  Is  Elected — George  W.  Towns,  a  Democrat,  Defeats 
Gen.  Duncan  L.  Clinch,  a  Whig,  for  Governor — The  Presiden- 
tial Campaign  of  1848 — Georgia  Supports  the  Whig  Candidate, 
Gen.  Zachary  Taylor — '* Rough  and  Ready"  Is  Elected — Ex- 
Governor  Crawford  Becomes  Secretary  op  War — Joseph  E. 
Brown  Makes  His  Advent  in  Georgia  Politics — Hovtell  Cobb 
Becomes  Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Representativest- 
Presides  Over  a  Stormy  Session — The  Results  of  the  Mexican 
War — The  Discovery  of  Gold  in  the  Sierras — California  Seeks 
Admission  as  a  Free  State — An  Era  of  Violent  Passion — The 
Compromise  of  1850 — Mr.  Clay's  Last  Great  Achievement — The 
Georgia  Resolutions — Secession  Fires  Extinguished — Governor 
Towns  Re-elected — Two  New  Counties  Created — Clinch  and 
Gordon — ^The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Georgia  Organizes  Into 
A  Separate  Jurisdiction — Statistics  of  Georgia  in  1850. 

In  May,  1846,  the  United  States  War  Department  called  upon  Georgia 
for  a  regiment  of  infantry  to  serve  in  Mexico.  Nor  was  the  state  long 
in  responding  to  this  call.  Ten  companies  were  selected;  8nd  these, 
meeting  in  June  at  Columbus,  formed  a  regiment  the  numerical  strength 
of  which  aggregated  898  officers  and  men.  The  field  officers  chosen  at 
this  time  were :  Henry  R.  Jackson,  colonel ;  Thomas  Y.  Redd,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel; Charles  J.  Williams,  major,  and  John  Forsyth,  adjutant. 
The  Georgia  Regiment  of  Volunteers  was  composed  of  the  following 
companies:  The  Columbus  Guards,  87  members;  the  Georgia  Light 
Infantry,  91  members,  and  the  Crawford  Guards,  83  members,  all  from 
Columbus;  the  Richmond  Blues,  of  Augusta,  93  members;  the  Jasper 
Greens,  of  Savannah,  86  members;  the  Macon  Guards,  of  Macon,  92 
members;  the  Sumter  County  Volunteers,  of  Americus,  89  members; 
the  Fannin  Avengers,  from  Pike  County,  93  members;  the  Kenesaw 
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Rangers,  from  Cobb  County,  92  members;  and  the  Canton  Volunteers, 
from  Cherokee,  90  members. 

This  regiment  left  at  once  for  Mexico.  But  it  was  destined  to  see 
little  fighting.  Twelve  months— the  entire  period  of  enlistment — ^passed 
withoilt  bringing  them  into  hostile  encounter  with  the  foe;  and  except 
to  furnish  details  of  soldiers  for  guarding  money  trains  and  provision 
wagons,  it  took  no  part  in  the  campaign.  To  men  who  were  full  of 
the  ardor  of  conflict,  such  inaction  was  galling;  but  to  make  matters 
infinitely  worse  an  unhealthy  camp  site,  amid  tropical  surroundings, 
superinduced  fever,  from  which  many  of  these  volunteers  died. 

However,  there  were  other  companies  to  enlist.  Besides,  there  were 
many  recruits  from  Georgia  to  join  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  Georgians  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Mexican  war  were:  Gen.  David  E.  Twiggs,  Gen.  W.  H.  T.  Walker, 
Gen.  William  S.  Walker,  Col.  James  Mcintosh,  Col.  Robert  M.  Echols, 
Lieut.  James  Longstreet,  Lieut.  William  M.  Gardiner,  and  others.  Col. 
James  Mcintosh,  a  hero  of  the  War  of  1812,  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment, when  in  sight  of  the  walls  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  He  belonged 
to  the  regular  army  and  at  Palo  Alto  had  been  severely  wounded.  Colonel 
Echols  was  thrown  from  his  horse  at  the  Natural  Bridge,  in  Mexico,  sus- 
taining injuries  from  which  he  died ;  but  he  had  already  been  breveted 
a  brigadier-general.  Lieut.  James  Longstreet,  destined  to  be  known  in 
the  history  of  the  great  Civil  war  as  ** Lee's  Old  War  Horse,''  earned 
his  spurs  in  the  Mexican  campaign  and  was  wounded  at  Chapultepec. 

Commodore  Josiah  Tattnall,  of  the  American  navy,  also  won  distinc- 
tion in  command  of  his  famous  ** Mosquito  Fleet." 

Two  brilliant  victories  achieved  in  the  fall  of  1847  brought  the  Mex- 
ican war  to  a  close.  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor's  defeat  of  Santa  Anna  gave 
him  possession  of  the  northern  provinces,  after  which  the  City  of  ^lex- 
ico  capitulated  to  General  Scott.  On  February  2,  1848,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  under  which  the  United  States  acquired  a  vast  area 
of  territory,  acquiring  California,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Nevada  and 
Texas.  Mexico,  in  return,  was  to  receive  $15,000,000  from  the  United 
States. 

It  was  while  the  Mexican  war  was  in  progress  that  the  famous  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  was  introduced  in  Congress  by  its  author,  precipitating  a 
debate  whose  thunders  rocked  the  continent  and  threatened  to  rend  the 
Union  in  twain.  On  August  8,  1846,  pending  the  consideration  in  Con- 
gress of  a  bill  placing  $2,000,000  at  the  disposal  of  President  Polk  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Mexico,  David  Wilmot,  a  representative  from 
Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following  amendment:  * 'Provided,  that 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  part 
of  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  except  for  crime,  whereof  the 
party  shall  be  duly  convicted."  This  was  the  famous  Wilmot  Proviso 
whose  discussion  fired  the  country  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  was  adopted 
in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  94  to  78,  and  was  under  debate  in  the  Senate 
when  the  hour  previously  fixed  for  adjournment  of  the  session  arrived. 
At  the  next  session,  Mr.  Wilmot  again  introduced  it;  and  again  the 
House  remained  firm  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  passing  it  once  more 
by  a  decided  majority ;  but  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Senate.    Eventu- 
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ally,  however,  an  adjustment  was  reached  under  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850. 

Georgia  sent  to  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress  (1843-1845)  the  fol- 
lowing delegation:  Edward  J.  Black,  Absalom  H.  ChappeU,  Howell 
Cobb,  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  William  H.  Stiles,  John  H.  Lumpkin,  John 
Millen,  and  Mark  A.  Cooper.  Only  two  of  these  were  out  and  out  whigs, 
Messrs.  Black  and  ChappeU.  The  latter  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Gen. 
Mirabeau  B.  Lamar.  John  Millen  died  before  taking  his  seat  and  to 
succeed  him  Gen.  Duncan  L.  Clinch,  a  whig,  was  elected.  Mark  A. 
Cooper  resigned  to  become  the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  in 
1845  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  a  whig.  When  Mr. 
Stephens  entered  Congress,  the  delegation  was  evenly  divided  between 
the  two  parties.  Mr.  Stiles,  at  the  close  of  his  term,  was  appointed 
charge  d'affaires  to  Austria  by  President  Polk,  holding  this  important 
diplomatic  office  from  1845  to  1849. 

Four  members  of  the  old  delegation  were  re-elected  to  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Congress  (1845-1857)  :  Howell  Cobb,  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  John 
Lumpkin  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  The  other  members  were: 
Seaborn  Jones,  a  democrat;  Thomas  Butler  King,  a  whig;  Washington 
Poe,  a  democrat,  and  Robert  Toombs,  a  whig.  Mr.  Poe  declined  a  seat 
in  Congress,  and  to  succeed  him,  George  W.  Towns,  a  democrat,  was 
elected.  There  were  only  three  whigs  in  the  Georgia  delegation  at  this 
time,  to  wit,  Messrs.  King,  Stephens  and  Toombs. 

Most  of  these  were  re-elected  to  the  Thirtieth  Congress  (1847-1849). 
There  were  only  two  new  members  in  the  state's  delegation  chosen  at 
this  time,  viz.,  Alfred  Iverson,  a  democrat,  and  John  W.  Jones,  a  whig. 
Dr.  Jones  was  a  physician  and  a  resident  of  Griffin.  Mr.  Iverson  after- 
wards succeeded  to  the  toga.  There  were  four  whigs  on  the  Georgia 
delegation  in  this  Congress. 

Hon.  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  having  resigned  the  toga  in  1848,  Hon. 
Herschel  V.  Johnson  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  United  States 
senator  for  the  unexpired  terra;  but  in  the  fall  of  1847  Hon.  William 
C.  Dawson  had  already  be^n  elected  by  the  Legislature  to  serve  for  a 
full  term  of  six  years,  to  begin  March  4,  1849. 

George  W.  Towns,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress,  received  the 
democratic  nomination  for  Congress  in  1847  and  defeated  his  whig 
antagonist.  Gen.  Duncan  L.  Clinch.  General  Clinch  had  spent  most 
of  his  life  since  attaining  manhood  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  fought  in  the  War  of  1812  and  in  the  war  against  the 
Seminoles,  gaining  a  decisive  victory  over  the  great  chief,  Osceola,  in 
the  Battle  of  Withlacoochee,  in  1835,  at  which  time  he  was  in  full  com- 
mand of  the  American  forces.  But  finally  provoked  by  the  inefficient 
tactics  of  the  War  Department,  he  relinquished  the  military  service 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  and  retired  to  his  plantation  near 
St.  Mary's.  In  1844,  General  Clinch  was  elected  to  Congress  to  fill  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  John  Millen. 

It  was  a  spirited  contest  waged  in  1847  between  the  whigs  and  the 
democrats  for  the  office  of  governor.  But  General  Clinch  was  a  soldier, 
not  a  politician.  On  the  other  hand,  his  successful  competitor  was  a 
trained  public  speaker,  a  shrewd  organizer  of  men,  and  a  man  of  rare 
gifts.    Nevertheless,  it  was  by  a  slender  majority  that  Mr.  Towns  car- 
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ried  the  state  and  became  Georgia's  next  governor.  The  vote  stood: 
Towns,  43,220;  Clinch,  41,931.* 

The  Legislature  was  largely  concerned  with  matters  of  finance  and 
there  were  few  measures  of  general  interest  enacted  into  law.  During 
the  next  year,  as  we  have  already  noted  in  this  chapter,  the  Mexican 
war  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

General  Zachary  Taylor  became  the  idolized  popular  hero.  **01d 
Rough  and  Ready,"  the  sobriquet  by  which  he  was  known  to  his  men, 
received  universal  adoption.  In  the  campaign  of  1848,  General  Taylor 
was  made  the  standard  bearer  of  the  national  whig  party  for  president. 
He  received  Georgia's  support  and  won  the  presidency  over  General 
Lewis  Cass  and  ex-President  Martin  Van  Buren.  Georgia's  electors 
in  1848  were  as  follows :  From  the  state  at  large,  William  Terrell  and 
Seaton  Grantland;  district  electors,  H.  W.  Sharp,  Warren  Akin,  Wil- 
liam H.  Crawford,  Asbury  Hull,  A.  W.  Redding,  Y.  P.  King,  William 
Moseley  and  George  Stapleton.** 

But  General  Taylor  was  already  well  advanced  in  years  when  he 
entered  the  White  House;  and  too  feeble  to  sustain  for  a  protracted 
season  the  weight  of  great  ofScial  responsibilities  he  died  in  1850  and 
was  succeeded  by  Vice-President  Millard  Fillmore. 

On  organizing  his  cabinet,  General  Taylor  appointed  George  W. 
Crawford,  of  Georgia,  secretary  of  war,  an  ofBce  which  he  continued 
to  hold  under  President  Fillmore.  Mr.  Crawford  had  just  relinquished 
the  governorship  of  his  native  state  when  called  to  this  high  ofiScial 
responsibility  at  the  national  seat  of  government. 

Joseph  £.  Brown  first  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage  of  Georgia 
politics  in  the  fall  of  1849  as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  He  repre- 
sented what  was  then  the  Forty-first  District,  under  the  old  division. 
Slight  of  figure,  in  manner  somewhat  reserved,  he  took  no  declaratory 
or  boisterous  part  in  the  debates,  spoke  seldom,  was  always  calm,  un- 
emotional, and  to  the  point.  Except  for  an  accent  peculiar  to  the 
mountaineer,  there  was  little  about  the  new  senator  to  attract  a  super- 
ficial observer.  But  Judge  Andrew  J.  Miller,  one  of  his  colleagues,  was 
not  slow  to  discover  in  him  one  of  the  coming  men  of  Georgia ;  nor  did 
he  hesitate  to  put  himself  on  record  with  this  prediction :  '*  Joe  Brown 
will  yet  stamp  the  impress  of  his  genius  upon  the  future  history  of  the 
state."!  Alfred  H.  Colquitt  was  at  this  same  session  an  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Senate.  Here  were  two  Georgians  for  whom  the  highest 
honors  of  the  state  were  reserved,  including  both  the  governorship  and 
the  toga.t 


♦  HJ,  1847,  p.  29. 
**  **Lanman'8  Biographical  Annals  of  the  United  States  Government,"  p.  529-530. 

f  History  of  Georgia,  1850-1881,"  I.  W.  Avery,  p.  21. 

t  One  of  the  notable  battles  in  this  Legislature  was  over  a  measure  that  became 
in  those  days  known  as  the  hobby  ^f  Andrew  J.  Miller,  called  his  *  *  Woman 's  bill. ' ' 
The  object  was  to  secure  to  married  women  their  own  property  independent  of  the 
husband.  Miller  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  time  and  again,  and  at  every  session 
he  introduced  this  measure,  only  to  be  repeatedly  defeated.  It  finally  became  the 
law,  and  its  success  was  due  to  the  persistent  agitation  of  the  persevering  Miller. 
Joseph  E.  Brown  had  the  old-fashioned  notions  of  the  marital  relation  and  fought 
all  oT  these  new-fangled  ideas.  Miller's  Woman's  Bill  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-one  yeas  to  twenty-three  nays  in  the  Senate,  Brown  voting  no.    A  bill  to  limit 
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To  the  national  Congress  in  1848  Georgia  elected  a  ticket  on  which 
there  were  several  whigs,  but  a  careful  analysis  of  the  election  returns 
will  show  that  the  state  was  slowly  drifting  from  the  old  whig  moor- 
ings. Her  representatives  chosen  to  the  Thirty-first  Congress  (1849- 
1851)  were:  Howell  Cobb,  Thomas  C.  Hackett,  Hugh  A.  Haralson, 
Thomas  Butler  King,  Allen  P.  Owen,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Robert 
Toombs,  and  Marshal  J.  Wellborn.  Pour  of  these  were  whigs — ^Messrs. 
King,  Owens,  Toombs  and  Stephens.  But  Mr.  King  resigned  his  seat 
in  1849  to  become  collector  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Joseph  W.  Jackson,  of  Savannah,  a  democrat.  This  reduced 
the  whig  strength  in  the  Georgia  delegation  to  only  three  members. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Mr.  King  was  the  first  man  of  any  promi- 
nence in  the  United  States  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  transcontinental 
line,  connecting  the  two  oceans.  He  was  a  wealthy  sea-island  cotton 
planter  and  a  man  of  extensive  commercial  operations.  Mr.  Hackett 
is  scarcely  remembered  at  the  present  day,  due  largely  to  his  early 
death.  He  served  only  one  term  in  Congress,  dying  at  Marietta, 
Georgia,  on  October  8,  1851.  Mr.  Owen  likewise  served  only  one  term 
in  Congress,  but  afterwards  became  consul-general  at  Havana.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Talbotton,  Georgia.*  Judge  Wellborn  withdrew  from 
public  life  at  the  close  of  his  term  and  in  1864  became  a  Baptist  min- 
ister.    He  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Columbus. 

Howell  Cobb,  a  democrat,  was  elected  speaker  of  the  House,  when 
Congress  assembled  in  December.  His  whig  colleagues  did  not  support 
hira,  but  connived  at  the  result  by  supporting  a  member  who  was  not 
a  candidate  for  the  speakership.  Realizing  that  slavery  was  endan- 
gered, there  had  been  an  effort  made  at  coalition  between  the  Southern 
wings  of  both  parties,  and  for  days  there  had  been  a  deadlock.  Turbu- 
lent scenes  were  enacted;  but  finally,  over  a  most  violent  protest  from 
Mr.  Toombs,  a  proposition  prevailed  to  chose  a  speaker  by  a  mere  plu- 
rality vote;  and  when  the  decisive  ballot  was  taken  Mr.  Cobb  won.  It 
was  a  stormy  session  over  which  Mr.  Cobb  presided,  but  his  skill  as  a 
parliamentarian  and  his  evident  desire  to  be  just  in  his  rulings  made  him 
an  ideal  presiding  oflBcer  and  he  gave  great  satisfaction  to  both  sides. 

To  understand  the  prevailing  unrest  which  characterized  the  public 
mind  at  this  time  and  which  reached  an  acute  expression  in  the  delib- 
ations  of  Congress,  we  must  note  the  results  of  the  Mexican  war. 
Growing  out  of  this  conflict,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  United 
States  acquired  a  vast  area  of  country,  extending  the  national  domain  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.'  The  discovery  of  the  yellow  metal  in  1848  gave  a  tre- 
mendous impulse  to  the  drift  of  population  westward  and  started  a  multi- 
tude of  feverish  fortune  hunters  toward  the  Golden  Gate.  So  rapidly 
was  the  new  territory  settled  that,  in  1849,  its  inhabitants  applied  for 
admission  into  the  Union.    But  there  was  a  clause  in  the  Constitution 


the  liability  of  husbands  for  debts  of  wives  incurred  before  marriage,  did  pass  the 
Senate,  however,  and  Brown  vindicated  his  consistency  .by  voting  against  it.  During 
the  consideration  of  the  Woman's  Bill  Judge  Bichard  H.  Clark  offered  an  amend- 
ment submitting  the  Woman's  Bill  to  a  popular  vote  at  the  governor's  election  in 
1851.  Senator  Woods  proposed  an  amendment  allowing  females  between  sixteen 
and  fifty  years  to  vote.  The  amendments  were  both  rejected  by  only  a  small  majority. 
—Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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prohibiting  slavery.  Consequently  the  South  made  strenuous  objection. 
Since  half  of  the  territory  lay  south  of  36  degrees,  30  minutes,  it  was 
proposed  to  apply  to  it  the  principle  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  of 
1820,  under  which  slavery  was  excluded  only  from  the  region  of  terri- 
tory north  of  this  line.  Moreover,  a  fugitive  slave  law  was  demanded, 
as  a  means  of  safeguarding  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
There  Were  a  number  of  bills  before  Congress,  and  amid  the  conflicting 
issues  which  arose  at  this  time,  the  Union  was  greatly  imperiled.  Some 
of  the  Southern  leaders  made  speeches  the  effect  of  which  was  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  people  at  home. 

Acting  upon  advice  from  Washington,  the  Georgia  Legislature  called 
a  convention  to  meet  in  Milledgeville  on  December  10, 1850.  The  people 
were  stirred  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement.  Mass  meetings  had  been  held 
during  the  summer  at  which  such  spellbinders  as  Rhett,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Yancey,  of  Alabama,  and  ex-Governor  Charles  J.  McDonald,  of 
Georgia,  and  other  advocates  of  extreme  state  rights,  had  spoken  with 
powerful  effect.  Meanwhile,  however,  Mr.  Clay  had  come  forward  with 
his  famous  Omnibus  Bill.  Its  provisions  were  these :  to  admit  California 
without  slavery ;  to  permit  New  Mexico  and  Utah  to  settle  the  question 
for  themselves;  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  to 
re-enact  a  law  compelling  the  return  of  escaped  slaves.  This  was  the 
last  of  Mr.  Clay's  great  achievements  as  a  compromiser,  and  was  known 
as  the  Compromise  of  1850.  It  introduced  for  the  first  time  what  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  principle  of  '* Squatter  Sovereignty,"  a  prin- 
ciple which  left  to  the  settlers  themselves  the  right  to  settle  the  slavery 
question  in  the  territories.  Both  sid^  accepted  this  compromise  as  the 
crystalized  wisdom  of  the  hour. 

Georgia's  entire  delegation  supported  the  compromise,  whigs  and 
democrats  uniting.  But  the  secessional  fires  kindled  in  Georgia  by  the 
impassioned  oratory  of  this  turbulent  hour,  both  in  aad  out  of  Congress, 
were  still  crackling;  and  to  extinguish  the  blaze  before  its  incendiary 
flames  could  endanger  the  Union,  Messrs.  Toombs,  Stephens  and  Cobb 
hastened  home  and  plunged  into  the  campaign  which  was  then  in  prog- 
ress for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Milledgeville  Convention.  There 
was  a  widespread  misconception  in  Georgia  as  to  the  exact  status  in 
which  the  Compromise  of  1850  left  matters,  but  these  trusted  leaders 
cleared  the  atmosphere.  Hostility  was  disarmed ;  and  to  the  convention 
which  assembled  at  Milledgeville,  on  December  10,  1850,  a  majority  of 
the  delegates  chosen  were  Union  men.  It  fell  to  Hon.  Charles  J.  Jenkins, 
of  Richmond,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
to  draft  the  convention's  report;  and  this  report  became  justly  famous 
as  the  Georgia  Platform  of  1850.  Setting  forth  Georgia's  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  Union,  it  deplored  the  slavery  agitation,  asserted  the  right 
of  the  state  to  settle  this  question  for  themselves,  tivowed  a  willingness 
to  accept  the  compromise  measures  of  Mr.  Clay,  but  declared  it  to  be 
Georgia's  duty  and  determination  to  resist  any  measure  of  Congress  to 
disturb  the  peace  or  to  invade  the  rights  of  the  slaveholding  states.  This 
report  was  adopted.  It  quieted  the  situation.  Georgia's  action  pro- 
duced a  tranquilizing  effect  upon  other  states,  and  historians  are  agreed 
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that  this  happy  solution  of  a  grave  problem  deferrefl  the  great  Civil 
war  for  at  least  ten  years.t 

In  1849,  Governor  Towns  was  renominated  and  re-elected  by  the 
democrats.  His  competitor,  at  this  time,  was  Judge  E.  Y.  Hill,  a  whig. 
Again  it  was  by  a  small  majority  that  the  democratic  candidate  won. 
Judge  Hill  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  of  wide  influence  through- 
out the  state,  and  he  polled  43,322  votes  in  the  popular  election  against 
46,514  cast  for  Governor  Towns.  The  power  of  the  whig  party  in  Georgia 
was  beginning  slowly  to  wane,  due  to  a  suspected  lukewarmness  on  the 
part  of  its  Northern  members  toward  slavery.  As  a  party,  the  whigs 
had  not  favored  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  meant  an  additional 
slave  state ;  nor  had  they  favored  the  Mexican  war. 

Two  new  counties  were  created  by  the  Legislature  of  1850 :  Clinch 
and  Gordon.  The  former  of  these  was  laid  off  from  Wayne  and  was 
called  Clinch  in  honor  of  Gen.  Duncan  L.  Clinch,  a  former  member 
of  Congress  and  a  successful  Indian  fighter.  Gordon  was  detached  from 
Floyd  and  Cass  and  was  named  for  Hon.  W.  W.  Gordon,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  of  Georgia  and  one  of  the  state's  industrial  captains.H 

On  November  10,  1850,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Georgia  was 
organized  into  a  separate  jurisdiction  called  the  See  of  Savannah.  Right 
Rev.  Francis  X.  Garland  became  its  first  bishop.  This  distinguished 
ecclesiastic  was  beloved  by  all,  regardless  of  creed.  He  died  of  yellow 
fever,  a  malady  which  he  contracted  during  the  famous  epidemic  of 
1854  in  Savannah,  while  caring  for  the  sick. 

Georgia's  population,  according  to  the  Federal  census  of  1850,  was  lit- 
tle short  of  a  round  million.  To  give  the  exact  figures,  it  disclosed  a  total 
of  906,185  inhabitants,  of  which  number  384,613  were  slaves.  The 
state's  annual  yield  of  cotton  at  this  time  was  500,000  bales;  of  wheat, 
1,000,000  bushels;  of  oats,  4,000,000  bushels;  and  of  com,  30,000,000 
bushels.  The  value  of  its  crops  was  $47,000,000.  Exports  reached 
$9,000,000.  Imports  totaled  only  $700,000.  As  compared  with  1840, 
these  statistics  indicated  a  rapid  growth  in  material  wealth. I 


t  ''History  of  Georgia,''  R.  P.  Brooks,  p.  244. 

^Wm.  W.  Gordon:  Monument  to  the  Railway  Pioneer. — One  of  the  most 
beautiful  monuments  in  the  City  of  Savannah  is  the  handsome  structure  of  marble, 
in  Courthouse  Square,  commemorating  the  useful  life  of  the  g^reat  pioneer  of  railway 
development  in  Georgia:  William  Washington  Gordon.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-six.  The  Gordon  monument  in  Savannah  is  unique.  Resting  upon  a  solid 
pedestal  of  granite,  it  consists  of  four  handsome  columns  of  Scotch  marble.  These 
enclose  at  'the  base  an  urn  of  artistic  workmanship  and  support  at  the  top  a  globe 
<yf  great  weight.  The  symbolism  is  beautifully  in  keeping  with  the  career  of  useful- 
ness which  it  thus  commemorates.  On  the  east  side  of  the  monument  is  portrayed 
a  trestle  over  which  a  locomotive  i^  drawing  a  train  of  cars.  On  the  south  side, 
an  inscription  reads  thus: 

"William  Washington  Gordon.  Born  January  17,  1796.  Died 
March  20,  1842.  The  Pioneer  of  Works  of  Internal  Improvement  in 
his  native  State*  and  the  first  President  of  the  Central  Railroad  and 
Banking  Company  of  Georgia,  to  which  he  gave  his  time,  his  talents 
and  finally  his  life." 

On  the  west  side  is  inscribed  the  following: 
*  *  Erected  A.  D.  1882  by  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Com- 
pany of  Georgia  in  Honor  of  a  Brave  Man,  a  Faithful  and  Devoted 
Officer,  and  to  Preserve  his  Name  in  the  Grateful  Remembrances  of 
•his  Fellow  Citizens." 
''History  of  Georgia,"  L.  B.  Evans,  p.  259. 
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The  Compromise  op  1850  an  Issue  in  the  Next  State  Election — 
Howell  Cobb,  with  the  Prestige  of  the  Speakership,  Quits  Con- 
gress TO  Offer  Himself  for  Governor  as  the  Candidate  op  the 
New  Constitutional  Union  Party  of  Georgia — Ex-Governor 
McDonald,  a  Former  Unk^n  Man,  Is  the  Candidate  of  the  Ex- 
treme State  Sovereignty  Element,  but  Meets  Defeat  at  the 
Polls — ^Act  Dividing  the  State  Into  Forty-seven  Districts  Re- 
pealed— Coi  NTY  Representation  in  the  Senate  Is  Revived — Two 
New  Judicial  Circuits — Blue  Ridge  and  Macon — Three  New 
Counties — Polk,  Spalding  and  Whitefield — The  Presidential 
Campaign  of  1852 — The  Georgia  Whigs  Vote  for  Daniel  Webster, 
After  the  Great  New  Englander's  Death — Franklin  Pierce  Is 
Elected — The  Power  of  the  Whig  Party  Is  Broken — Judge  Ber- 
rien Resigns  the  Toga — Robert  M.  Charlton  Succeeds  Him  Until 
Robert  Toombs  Is  Elected — Several  New  Counties — Taylor, 
Catoosa,  Dougherty,  Fulton,  Hart,  Dickens,  Paulding,  Worth, 
Calhoun,  Chattahoochee,  Charlton,  Clay,  Clayton,  Coffee,  and 
Fannin — Herschel  V.  Johnson  Defe^vts  Charles  J.  Jenkins  for 
Governor  in  1856 — Ebenezer  Starnes  and.  Henry  L.  Benning  Suc- 
ceed Warner  and  Nisbet  on  the  Supreme  Bench — Members  op 
Congress  During  This  Period — Alfred  Iverson  Succeeds  Wiluam 
C.  Dawson  as  United  States  Senator — The  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill — Squatter  Sovereignty — Rumblings  of  the  Coming  Storm — 
The  Presidential  Campaign  of  1856 — James  Buchanan  Is 
Elected — But  the  Newly  Organized  Republican  Party  Threat- 
enS  to  Become  an  Important  Factor  in  American  Politics — The 
Know-Nothings — Brunswick  and  Tallapoosa  Circuits  Created — 
New  Counties — Berrien,  Colquitt,  Haralson,  Terrell,  Towns, 
AND  Webster — Death  op  George  M.  Troup. 

But  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  became  an  issue  in  the  next 
state  election.  Despite  the  adoption  of  the  Georgia  platform,  whose 
quieting  effect  we  have  just  noted,  the  opponents  of  the  compromise 
organized  a  party  in  the  interest  of  extreme  state  rights,  and,  on  a  vigor- 
ous platform,  nominated  for  governor,  Hon.  Charles  J.  McDonald,  a 
former  chief  executive  and  a  former  Union  man.  To  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  trouble  just  averted,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Unionists  to 
band  themselves  together  in  a  new  party  organization  and  to  put  forth 
a  candidate.     Accordingly,  the  constitutional  union  party  was  organized. 

Speaker  Cobb,  a  Jacksonian  democrat,  with  the  prestige  of  a  national 
reputation,  relinquished  his  seat  in  Congress  to  become  the  standard- 
bearer  of  this  new  party,  created  to  rescue  Georgia  from  the  impending 
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evils  of  disunioD.  Mr.  Cobb  was  the  strongest  man  in  Geoi^a  to  make 
this  race.  His  personal  popularity,  his  great  intelleetual  power,  and  his 
high  official  position,  all  combined  to  make  him  at  this  time  Georgia's 
favorite  son.  In  the  campaign  which  followed,  Toombs  and  Stephens 
both  warmly  supported  Mr.  Cobb,  though  formerly  his  opponents.  Under 
the  banner  of  Union,  all  whigs  and  democrats  who  wished  to  allay  fur- 
ther strife  united  in  this  campaign,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Cobb  swept 
the  state  and  won  the  governorship  by  a  majority  of  18,000  votes. 

Since  1843  the  state  had  been  divided  into  forty-seven  senatorial 
districts.  But  for  some  reason  this  grouping  of  counties  had  not  given 
satisfaction;  and  in  1851  a  constitutional  amendment,  having  passed 
at  the  session  of  1850,  received  final  adoption,  restoring  the  old  system 


Howell  Cobb 

of  country  representation  in  the  State  Senate.  This  new  law  remained 
in  effect  until  1861,  when  the  present  division  of  the  state  in  forty-four 
senatorial  districts  became  operative ;  but  from  1853  to  1861  each  county 
in  the  state  elected  its  senator,  as  it  had  previously  done  from  1789 
to  1845. 

At  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly  two  new  judicial  circuits 
were  created — the  Blue  Ridge  Circuit,  of  which  David  Irwin  became  the 
first  judge ;  and  the  Macon  Circuit,  to  preside  over  which  the  first  judge 
elected  by  the  Legislature  was  Abner  P,  Powers. 

Three  counties  were  also  at  this  time  added  to  the  map  of  Georgia. 
Polk  was  laid  off  from  Paulding  and  named  for  President  James  K.  Polk, 
of  Tennessee ;  Spalding  was  organized  out  of  Pike  and  Henry  and  named 
for  Hon.  Thomas  Spalding,  of  St.  Simon's  Island,  a  wealthy  planter 
and  a  former  member  of  Congress;  while  "Whitefield  was  formed  out 
of  Murray  and  named  for  the  great  pulpit  orator  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who  founded  the  famous  Bethesda  Orphan  House,  near  Sa- 
vannah, Rev.  George  Whitefield. 
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In  the  national  campaign  of  1852,  both  the  whigs  and  the  demo- 
crats planted  themselves  squarely  on  the  compromise  measures  of  1850. 
The  former  nominated  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  a  hero  of  the  Mexican  cam- 
paign. The  latter  put  forward  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  Georgia  whigs  could  not  consistently  support  General  Scott.  Not 
only  were  his  laurels  won  in  Mexico  somewhat  wilted  by  a  court-martial 
but  his  position  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  not  sufficiently  orthodox. 
Consequently,  in  a  state  convention  the  Georgia  whigs  decided  to  sup- 
port Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  for  President,  and  Charles  J. 
Jenkins,  of  Georgia,  for  Vice-President.  Webster  died  before  the  elec- 
tion, but  thousands  of  ballots  were  cast  on  which  his  name  appeared.* 
This  was  done,  of  course,  as  an  expression  of  principle  and  to  preserve 
a  party  organization.  Still  another  whig  contingent,  on  a  platform  of 
extreme  state  rights,  nominated  George  M.  Troup,  of  Georgia,  and  John 
A.  Quitman,  of  Mississippi,  on  a  presidential  ticket. 

There  was  also  division  among  the  democrats.  Some  of  the  union- 
ists nominated  an  independent  ticket,  with  Pierce's  name,  however,  at 
its  head.  The  vote  cast  in  Georgia  was  as  follows :  For  Pierce,  on  the 
regular  democratic  ticket,  33,843  votes;  for  Pierce,  on  the  union  ticket, 
5,773;  for  Scott,  15,779;  for  Webster,  5,289;  for  Troup,  119.  t 

The  following  presidential  electors  were  chosen  in  1852  to  cast  the 
state's  ten  electoral  votes  for  Pierce  and  King  (William  R.  King,  of 
Alabama),  to  wit:  Prom  the  state  at  large,  Wilson  Lumpkin  and 
Herschel  V.  Johnson;  district  electors,  Thomas  M.  Foreman,  R.  H. 
Clark,  H.  G.  Lamar,  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  I.  E.  Brown,  William  L. 
Mitchell,  R.  W.  Ploumoy  and  William  Schley  .J 

This  election  completely  overthrew  the  power  of  the  whig  party  in 
Georgia.  Its  hostility  to  slavery  alienated  most  of  its  former  adherents, 
leaving  few  men  of  influence  and  power  in  the  state  to  uphold  the  whig 
banner. 

But  the  party's  decline  was  foreshadowed  in  the  congressional  elec- 
tions of  1850.  The  following  strong  delegation  was  chosen  at  this  time 
to  represent  Georgia  in  the  Thirty-second  Congress  (1851-1853) : 
Joseph  W.  Jackson,  James  Johnson,  David  J.  Bailey,  Charles  Murphy, 
Elijah  W.  Chastain,  Junius  Hillyer,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  Rob- 
ert Toombs.  Messrs.  Toombs  and  Stephens  were  the  only  two  members 
of  the  delegation  who  had  been  in  active  affiliation  with  the  old  whig 
party,  nor  did  they  continue  long  to  remain  in  this  political  fold.    Mr. 


*  Mr.  Webster 's  popularity  in  Georgia  was  due  largely  to  his  celebrated  7th  of 
March  (1850)  speech,  in  which  he  rebuked  the  New  England  abolitionists.  Says  a 
distinguished  Washington  correspondent:  *' Boston's  reply  was  the  closing  of  the 
doors  of  Faneuil  Hall  to  her  most  illustrious  citizen.  One  of  the  successors  of 
Webster,  in  the  present  Senate  (Mr.  Lodge),  would  walk  backward  and  cover  him 
with  a  quilt,  while  the  other  (Mr.  Hoar)  has  written  a  splendid  chapter,  in  the 
perusal  of  which  we  may  speculate  that  Webster  on  March  7  postponed  secession 
ten  years,  during  which  the  North  waxed  strong  enough  to  successfully  grapple  with 
it  when  it  could  no  longer  be  postponed.  Mr.  Hoar  thinks  that  as  Webster's  vision 
was  strongest  and  clearest  he  saw  what  men  like  (Thad)  Stevens  could  not  see  and 
acted  best  for  the  country.  At  least,  Mr.  Hoar  makes  a  suggestion  of  that  import. ' ' 
— ** Essays  by  Savoyard,"  pp.  59-60. 

t  ''Georgia  and  State  Eights,"  U.  B.  PhiUips,  p.  168. 

t '  *  Lanman  's  Biographical  Annals  of  the  United  States  Government, ' '  pp.  530-532. 
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Toombs  was  the  first  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  democracy ;  while  Mr. 
Stephens,  though  prpmpt  to  renounce  the  whigs,  was  slow  to  join  the 
democrats.  To  quote  an  expression  used  by  Mr.  Stephens  at  this  time, 
afterwards  a  famous  campaign  slogan,  ^'he  was  simply  toting  his  own 
skillet.'' 

United  States  Senator  John  M.  Berrien,  desiring  to  relinquish  the 
toga,  on  account  of  physical  infirmities,  resigned  his  seat  in  1852,  and 
to  succeed  him  Judge  Robert  M.  Charlton,  of  Savannah,  was  appointed 
under  a  temporary  commission,  the  Legislature  of  1851  having  already 
elected -Robert  Toombs  to  this  oflSce  for  a  full  term  of  six  years,  to  begin 
March  4,  1853. 

Several  new  counties  were  created  in  the  next  two  years.  On  Janu- 
ary 15,  1852,  an  act  was  approved  creating  the  new  County  of  Taylor, 
out  of  lands  taken  from  three  other  counties,  to  wit :  Talbot,  Macon, 
and  Marion.  The  new  county  was  named  for  President  Zachary  Tay- 
lor. In  1853,  the  Legislature  created  seven  additional  new  counties 
as  follows:  Catoosa,  Dougherty,  Fulton,  Hart,  Pickens,  Paulding,  and 
Worth;  while  in  1854  seven  more  were  created,  as  follows:  Calhoun, 
Chattahoochee,  Charlton,  Clay,  Clayton,  Coffee,  and  Fannin.U 

Atlanta,  the  county-seat  of  Fulton,  became,  fifteen  years  later,  the 
new  capital  of  the  state. 

As  Governor  Cobb's  term  of  office  drew  to  a  close,  two  candidates 
for  governor  entered  the  field:  Herschel  V.  Johnson  and  Charles  J. 
Jenkins.  Strictly  party  lines  were  not  drawn  in  this  election.  It  was 
more  of  a  fight  between  candidates,  both  of  whom  were  firm  believers 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  a  whig,  and  while  as 
a  national  organization  the  whig  party  in  Georgia  was  dead,  its  former 
members  rallied  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  whose  personal  popu- 
larity also  brought  to  him  a  large  element  of  democratic  strength.  The 
contest  was  probably  the  closest  on  record  in  Georgia,  considering  the 
number  of  votes  cast,  Mr.  Johnson  receiving  47,638  against  47,128  cast 
for  Mr.  Jenkins.  1 1 

Two  vacancies  occurred  this  year  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  Hon. 
Hiram  Warner  resigned  to  enter  the  race  for  Congress  and  Hon.  Eu- 
genius  A.  Nisbet,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  was  not  a  candidate  for 
re-election.  To  fill  Judge  Warner's  unexpired  term  of  two  years,  Hon. 
Ebenezer  Stames  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  on  November  15,  1853. 
At  the  same  time,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Benning  was  elected  for  a  full  term 
of  six  years  to  succeed  Judge  Nisbet. 

From  1853  to  1855,  the  following  state  delegates  represented 
Georgia  in  Congress:  James  L.  Seward,  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  David  J. 
Bailey,  William  B.  W.  Dent,  Elijah  W.  Chastain,  Junius  Hillyer,  David 
A.  Reese,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  Dr.  Reese  was  the  only  member 
of  the  delegation  elected  at  this  time  as  a  whig.  Mr.  Stephens  was  re- 
turned as  an  independent.    All  the  other  members  were  democrats. 

Only  two  of  these  were  re-elected  to  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress 
(1855-1857)  :    Messrs.  Seward  and  Stephens.    The  newly  elected  mem- 


H  For  any  further  particulars  in  regard  to  these  counties  see  section  on  *  *  Georgia 
Miscellanies." 

H-J,  1853,  p.  34. 
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bers  were:  Martin  J.  Crawford,  Robert  P.  Trippe,  Hiram  Warner, 
John  H.  Lumpkin,  Howell  Cobb,  and  Nathaniel  G.  Foster.*  All  of 
these  were  democrats  except  Mr.  Poster,  who  was  elected  on  the  Ameri- 
can, or  know-nothing  ticket.  Judge  Hiram  Warner,  in  his  successful 
race  for  Congress  this  year,  defeated  the  afterwards  illustrious  Benja- 
min H.  Hill,  who  was  put  forward  by  the  know-nothings.  Some  cwicount 
of  the  origin  of  this  party  will  be  found  further  on  in  this  work. 

To  succeed  Hon.  William  C.  Dawson,  whose  term  as  United  States 
senator  was  to  expire  on  March  4,  1855,  the  Legislature,  in  the  fall 
of  1853,  elected  Hon.  Alfred  Iverson,  of  Columbus,  a  southern  rights 
democrat. 

Georgia's  delegation  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress  (1857-1859)  was 
as  follows :  Janies  L.  Seward,  Martin  J.  Crawford,  R.  P.  Trippe,  L.  J. 
Gartrell,  Augustus  R.  Wright,  James  Jackson,  Joshua  Hill,  and  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens.  All  of  these  were  state  right  democrats  except  Mr. 
Hill,  who  was  a  strong  unionist,  t 

Brief  was  the  respite  from  internal  dissentions  secured  by  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850.  Calhoun  had  passed  away  in  1850;  Webster 
and  Clay  in  1852.  The  grejft  issue  of  slavery  was  again  opened  with 
volcanic  results  when  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  in  the  United 
State  Senate,  introduced  a  bill  to  organize  Kansas  and  Nebraska  as 
territories.  This  was  in  1854.  Meanwhile  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  had 
been  virtually  nullified  in  many  of  the  Northern  and  Western  states, 
thus  widening  the.  breech.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  proposed  to  re- 
peal the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  excluding  slavery  from  the 
territories  north  of  a  certain  parallel,  36  degrees,  30  minutes,  and  to 
allow  the  people  therein  to  settle  the  question  for  themselves.  This 
became  known  as  ''Popular*'*  or  ''Squatter  Sovereignty.*'  The  prin- 
ciple was  an  altogether  new  one,  unknown  prior  to  the  Compromise  of 
1850,  when  Utah  and  New  Mexico  were  admitted  on  these  terms.  Mr. 
Douglas  secured  the  adoption  of  his  measure,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  remove  entirely  out  of  the  sphere  of  congressional  legislation  the 
question  of  establishing  slavery  in  the  territories.  Prom  this  time  on 
the  question  was  to  be  settled  by  the  people  themselves.  In  other  words, 
the  principal  of  squatter  sovereignty  was  substituted  for  the  principle 
of  congressional  restriction.  This  measure  was  passed  in  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  37  to  14  and  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  113  to  100.  The  South 
was  a  unit  for  the  bill,  democrats  and  whigs  voting  together.  It  was 
also  supported  by  Northern  democrats.  Opposition  came  solely  from 
Northern  whigs. 

Great  satisfaction  was  felt  in  Georgia  over  what  seemed  to  be  a 
generous  concession  to  the  South  made  by  the  democrats  at  the  North, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Union ;  and  loud  were  the  expressions  of  approval 
heard  on  every  hand,  commending  the  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
the  Little  Giant.  At  first  the  whigs  were  inclined  to  be  non-committal, 
but  eventually  joined  in  the  demonstration,  contending  that  the  demo- 
crats had  simply  stolen  whig  thunder.| 


•"Biog.  Dir.  of  Con.,  1774-1911/'  p.  199. 
t  "Biog.  Cong.  Dir.,  1774-1911,''  p.  205. 
t  Federal  Union,  February  21  and  28,  1854. 
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But  what  appeared  on  the  surface  of  things  to  be  a  great  victory 
for  slavery  was  only  the  precursor  of  a  tragic  drama  enacted  on  the 
plains  of  Kansas,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  write  the  doom  of  slavery 
in  human  blood.  Westward  the  caravans  began  to  move.  In  a  mad 
rush,  settlers  from  both  the  free  states  and  the  slave  states  started  for 
Kansas,  there  to  engage  in  a  feudal  fight  which  was  destined  to  leave 
its  crimson  record  upon  every^  door-post  and  to  find  its  sequel  in  one 
of  the  colossal  conflicts  of  history. 

It  was  the  cry  of  bleeding  Kansas  to  which  the  newly  organized 
republican  party  responded  in  1856  when  John  C.  Fremont,  of  Mis- 
souri, was  nominated  on  a  free  soil  platform.  Thousands  of  Northern 
whigs  joined  the  New  England  abolitionists  in  supporting  the  free  soil 
candidate;  and  while  the  new  party  polled  a  minority  vote  it  mustered 
sufficient  strength  to  excite  the  gravest  fears  as  to  what  another  four 
years  might  accomplish. 

James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  President,  and  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice-President,  was  the  ticket  nomi- 
nated by  the  national  democratic  party  in  the  famous. Cincinnati  con- 
vention of  1856.  The  principle  of  non-in^erferenee  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress was  at  this  time  reaffirmed. 

During  the  campaign  of  1856  another  new  party  banner  was  foisted. 
Most  of  the  northern  whigs  had  gone  into  the  anti-slavery  camp;  but 
there  was  quite  a  large  contingent  drawn  into  the  American  or  know- 
"  nothing  party,  a  political  organization  unfriendly  both  to  foreign  immi- 
grants and  to  Catholics  and  designed  with  the  object  professedly  of 
securing  a  dominance  of  the  native  element.  Its  slogan  was  **  America 
for  Americans."  As  early  as  1854  the  know-nothing  party  had  become 
an  important  factor  in  Georgia  politics.  Most  of  its  adherents  were 
old-line  whigs.  But  Mr.  Stephens,  as  we  have  seen,  refused  to  join  the 
new  party,  preferring  to  take  an  independent  course ;  and  it  was  at  this 
time  that  he  made  the  famous  remark,  when  asked  where  he  stood: 
**I'm  just  toting  my  own  skillet."  Mr.  Toombs  on  most  of  the  public 
issues  of  the  day  voted  with  the  democrats.  The  leader  of  the  know- 
nothings  in  Georgia  was  Senator  Berrien.  But,  dying  in  1854,  his 
mantle  fell  upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  a  young  intellectual  giant  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  the  commanding  figures  of  an  approaching  era 
of  division :  Benjamin  H.  Hill. 

Georgia's  support  was  given  in  the  campaign  of  1856  to  Buchanan 
and  Breckinridge,  and  her  ten  electoral  votes  were  cast  by  the  follow- 
ing delegation:  W.  H.  Stiles  and  J.  N.  Ramsay,  from  the  state  at 
large;  and  district  electors,  Iverson  L.  Harris,  L.  J.  Gartrell,  Thomas 
M.  Foreman,  John  W.  Lewis,  Samuel  Hall,  James  P.  Simmons,  J.  P. 
Saflfold,  and  T.  W.  Thomas.* 

Governor  Johnson  was  renominated  for  governor  by  the  democracy 
of  Georgia  in  1855,  but  there  were  two  other  candidates  for  this  office 
nominated  by  opposition  parties.  Judge  Gamett  Andrews,  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  the  state,  for  years  a  judge  of  the  Northern  Circuit, 
was  put  forward  by  the  know-nothings;  while  Hon.  B.  H.  Overby,  a 
Methodist  preacher  and  a  strong  prohibitionist,  once  a  fire-eating  whig, 


•  "Lanman's  Biographical  Annals  of  the  United  States  Government,"  pp.  532-533. 
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was  nominated  by  the  temperance  forces.  Governor  Johnson,  however, 
was  elected,  receiving  53,478  votes  against  43,228  cast  for  Judge  An- 
drews, and  6,284  cast  for  Colonel  Overby.  The  last-named  gentleman 
is  today  revered  as  one  of  the  great  pioneer  leaders  in  crosade  of  reform 
which  has  since  swept  over  the  state  and  is  destined  in  the  near  future 
to  sweep  the  nation.* 

Two  new  judicial  circuits  were  created  by  the  State  Legislature  in 
1854:  the  Brunswick  and  the  Tallapoosa.  To  preside  over  the  courts 
of  the  Brunswick  Circuit,  Hon.  A.  E.  Cochran  was  the  first  judge 
elected,  while  the  first  presiding  ofScer  of  the  Tallapoosa  Circuit  was 
Hon.  Denis  F.  Hammond. 

In  1855,  the  Legislature  created  six  new  counties,  to  wit:  Berrien, 
Colquitt,  Haralson,  Terrell,  Towns  and  Webster.  All  of  these,  except 
the  county  last  mentioned,  were  named  for  distinguished  Georgians 
who  had  recently  passed  away:  John  MacPherson  Berrien,  Walter  T. 
Colquitt,  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  William  Terrell,  and  George  W.  Towns. 
Webster  was  named  for  the  illustrious  orator  of  New  England,  though 
the  original  name  proposed  for  the  counly  was  Kinchafoonee,  for  a 
creek  constituting  one  of  its  water  courses,  t 

On  May  3,  1856,  ex-Governor  George  M.  Troup,  while  visiting  one 
of  his  plantations  in  what  was  then  Montgomery  County,  now  Wheeler, 
died  in  an  overseer's  cabin  (on  the  Mitchell  place).  For  more  than 
twenty  years.  Governor  Troup  had  lived  in  modest  retirement  on  his 
favorite  plantation,  called  by  him,  Yaldosta,  in  Laurens  County,  some 
few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  present  city  of  Dublin.  Governor  Troup 
owned  something  like  ten  plantations  in  this  section  of  Georgia,  most 
of  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Oconee  Biver;  and  for  the  times  he  was  a 
man  of  princely  means,  though  he  cared  nothing  for  ostentatious  dis- 
play. He  was  buried  on  the  Bosemont  plantation,  in  Montgomery 
County,  beside  a  beloved  brother,  whom  he  survived.  His  grave  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  thicket  is  approached  by  a  path  leading  through  a 
field  of  com.  It  is  marked  by  a  substantial  monument  occupying  the 
center  of  a  walled  enclosure ;  but  this  shrine  of  patriotism,  sacred  to  all 
G^rgians,  is  seldom  visited  because  of  its  remoteness  from  any  traveled 
highway.  It  is  reached  by  a  drive  of  seven  miles  from  Soperton,  a  town 
on  the  Macon  and  Dublin  Boad,  between  Dublin  and  Vidalia.  Gov- 
ernor Troup  was  a  man  of  eccentric  habits,  but  fearless,  upright,  and 
uncompromising  in  his  allegiance  to  principle.  Altogether,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  unique,  one  of  the  most  courageous,  and  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  of  all  the  public  men  of  Georgia;  and  his  own  rugged  char- 
acter is  the  only  quarry  which  can  furnish  the  memorial  granite  worthy 
to  bear  the  name  of  Georgia's  stout  apostle  of  state  rights:  George  M. 
Troup. 


•  H-J,  1855. 

f  Supplementarj  data  relative  to  these  counties  may  be  obtained  from  the  section 
entitled  ''Georgia  Miscellanies." 
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SECTION  V 

THE  PERIOD  OP  DIVISION,  OR  GEORGIA  IN  THE  ASSERTION 

OF  STATE  RIGHTS 


CHAPTER  I 

Two  Fundamental  Causes  op  the  Civil  War  in  America  :  the  Cotton 
Gin  and  the  Doctrine  op  Secession — The  Convention  op  1867  m 
a  Deadlock — Five  Candidates,  Lumpkin,  Gardner,  Lamar,  Stiles 
AND  Warner — Joseph  E.  Brown  a  Compromise  Candidate — At 
Work  m  His  Wheat  Field  When  Notified — How  Mr.  Toombs  Re- 
ceived THE  News — ^Benjamin  H.  Hill  Nominated  by  the  Oppo- 
sition— Candidates  Contrasted — The  Bed-Quilt  Episode — ^Brown 
Wins  the  Governorship  by  10,000  Votes — Georgu's  War  Governor 
,  — ^His  Humble  Start  in  Life— Without  Inheriting  Slave  Prop- 
erty, He  Becomes  an  Ardent  Champion  op  the  South  *s  Peculiar 
Institution — The  Congressional  Election — The  New  State  Legis- 
lature— Robert  Toombs  Re-elected  United  States  Senator — 
GovEi^OR  Brown's  Inaugural — The  New  Executive  in  a  Clash 
WITH  THE  State  Banks — ^Forpeiture  op  Charters  Threatened — 
Bill  to  Delay  Proceedings  Passed  over  the  Governor's  Veto 
— PuBUC  Sentiment  Sustains  the  Executive — Governor  Brovw 
Uproots  Established  Customs,  Putting  an  End  to  Social  Levees 
and  Outlawinq  Intoxicants  prom  the  Mansion. 

When  Eli  WJiitney,  a  New  Englander,  then  visiting  the  family  of 
Qen.  Nathanael  Greene,  near  Savannah,  Georgia,  invented  the  cotton 
gin  in  1793,  he  unconscionsly  riveted  the  institution  of  slavery  upon  the 
South  and  changed  the  whole  future  course  of  American  history.  When, 
in  1814,  the  Hartford  convention  boldly  asserted  the  right  of  secession, 
it  spoke  only  for  the  merchants  of  New  England  whose  commerce  was 
endangered  by  our  second  war  for  independence.  But  the  doctrine 
enunciated  by  the  Hartford  convention  became  a  disturbing  factor  in 
American  politics,  destined  to  play  the  part  of  Banquo's  ghost.* 

Great  events  are  ofttimes  cradled  in  obscure  beginnings.  To  find  the 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  River  we  must  follow  its  current  back  to  a 
secluded  lake,  in  the  great  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  from  these 
two  apparently  unrelated  facts,  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  and  the 
right  of  a  state  to  secede,  first  boldly  asserted  in  the  form  of  a  threat  by 
the  Hartford  convention,  we  may  date  the  beginnings  of  our  great  Civil 
war.  Ten  years  in  advance  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  to  the  presidency, 
William  L.  Yancey,  a  native  Georgian,  led  a  revolt  which  shook  the 


*  See  "History  of  the  -  Hartford  Convention,"  by  Timothy  Bwight,  secretary  of 
the  convention,  1833.  Schuyler's  ''History  of  United  States,''  Vol.  II,  pp.  469-476. 
Going  still  farther  back,  three  states,  before  entering  the  Union,  expressly  reserved 
the  right  to  secede.  These  were,  Bhode  Island,  New  York,  and  North  Carolina. 
Bancroft's  "History  of  the  United  States."  Author's  last  revision.  New  York, 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1884,  pp.  452-462.    Chapter  on  *  *  The  Lingering  States. ' ' 
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nation  to  its  vital  center  and  threatened  a  dismemberment  of  the  Union.* 
But  the  fires  of  this  volcanic  upheaval  were  happily  soon  extinguished ; 
and,  for  the  purposes  of  this  work,  it  will  suffice  to  date  the  period  of 
division  in  Georgia  from  the  famous  convention  of  1857,  which  resulted 
in  the  nomination  of  Georgia's  renowned  war  governor:  Joseph  E. 
Brown: 

There  were  five  candidates  before  this  convention :  John  II.  Lump- 
kin, of  Rome,  an  ex-congressman ;  James  Gardner,  of  Augusta,  perhaps 
the  foremost  editor  in  the  state,  then  editing  the  famous  Constitution- 
alist; William  H.  Stiles,  of  Savannah,  a  diplomat,  whose  **  History  of 
Austria''  had  appeared  in  1848;  Henry  G.  Lamar,  of  Macon,  an  ex- 
congressman  ;  and  Hiram  Warner,  of  Greeneville,  a  former  occupant  of 
the  Supreme  Bench,  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  state.  These  men 
were  all  richly  endowed  and  well  equipped^ for  public  life.  Judges 
Lumpkin  and  Lamar  had  won  national  distinction  in  Congress  and  had 
also  made  fine  records  as  Superior  Court  judges.  William  H.  Stiles  was 
one  of  the  most  polished  orators  in  the  state,  brilliant,  erudite,  accom- 
plished. James  Gardner  was  a  man,  small  in  stature  but  powerful  in 
intellect  and  possessed  of  a  rare  quality  of  personal  courage.  Hiram 
Warner  was  one  of  the  state's  wisest  oracles,  a  man  whose  great  brain, 
like  his  pure  life,  was  crystal-clear.  Never  perhaps  in  Georgia  have 
abler  men  contested  for  the  gubernatorial  honors. 

But  scarcely  less  distinguished  was  the  personnel  of  the  convention 
itself,  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  men.  There  were  nearly  400  dele- 
gates in  attendance,  representing  107  counties,  t  Hon.  Tennent  Lomax, 
of  Columbus,  a  gifted  editor,  then  wielding  a  powerful  pen  in  state  poli- 
tics, was  piade  the  convention's  presiding  officer.  To  mention  some  of 
the  delegates,  we  find  enrolled:  Linton  Stephens,  Osborne  A.  Lochrane, 
John  W.  II.  Underwood,  William  Phillips,  George  A.  Gordon,  Alfred 
Austell,  Richard  H.  Clark,  Leander  N.  Trammell,  P.  M.  Russell,  William 
Hope  Hull,  T.  W.  Thomas,  E.  W.  Chastain,  William  11.  Dabney,  Julian 
Cumming,  George  T.  Barnes,  Peyton  H.  Colquitt,  Charles  J.  Williams, 
E.  W.  Beck,  T.  L.  Guerry,  George  Hillyer,  B.  D.  Evans,  Sr.,  E.  H.  Pottle, 
D.  B.  Harrell,  Hugh  Buchanan  and  F.  H.  West.  One  of  these,  Judge 
Lochrane,  afterwards  became  chief  justice  of  Georgia.  Judge  Linton 
Stephens  was  also  destined  to  occupy  a  seat  on  the  supreme  bench.  In 
the  opinion  of  many,  his  powers  of  mind  transcended  those  of  his  half- 
brother,  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  Six  of  these  delegates,  Messrs.  Chas- 
tain, Wright,  Underwood,  Barnes,  Beck  and  Buchanan,  afterwards 
became  members  of  Congress.  Perhaps  at  least  twenty  afterwards  be- 
came judges  of  the  Superior  Court.  Gen.  William  Phillips  was  to  com- 
mand a  famous  legion  in  the  Civil  war.  Gen.  Alfred  Austell  was  to 
organize  the  first  national  bank  in  the  Southern  States.  So  much  for 
the  younger  delegates;  most  of  the  older  ones  were  seasoned  veterans, 
rich  alike  in  the  honors  and  in  the  scars  of  democracy. 

But  to  proceed.  The  convention  assembled  on  June  24, 1857.  Each  of 
the  candidates  possessed  an  enthusiastic  following.  All  were  confident 
of  success;  and  there  was  little  talk  of  a  dark  horse.     But  the  uncer- 


•  *  *  Life  and  Times  of  Wm.  L.  Yancey,  ^  *  by  John  Wetherspoon  Du  Bose. 
t  Files  of  the  Milledgeville  Federal  Union,  June  24,  1857,  et  seq.   Avery's  ** His- 
tory of  Georgia,''  1850-1881,  pp.  31-38. 
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tainties  of  politics  are  proverbial.  On  the  first  ballot  the  vote  stood: 
Lumpkin,  112;  Gardner,  100;  Lamar,  97;  Warner,  53;  and  Stiles,  35. 
Subsequent  ballots  revealed  a  hopeless  deadlock.  Vote  after  vote  waa 
taken  without  success.  Other  candidates  were  named,  but  only  to 
receive  a  minority  support;  and  the  situation  remained  substantially 
unchanged.  Thereupon  some  of  the  candidates  were  dropped.  First, 
the  name  of  Stiles  was  withdrawn;  then  Warner's;  and,  finally,  on  the 
twentieth  ballot,  the  vote  stood:  Lumpkin,  179;  Lamar,  175;  Herschel 
V.  Johnson,  11;  Augustus  R.  Wright,  5;  Hiram  Warner,  1;  John  E. 
Ward,  3 ;  and  Joseph  E.  Brown,  3.  Still  there  was  no  result.  The  dead- 
lock still  continued ;  but  unconsciously,  at  least  to  most  of  the  delegates, 
the  name  of  the  successful  candidate  had  been  sounded. 

It  was  in  this  wise  that  a  nomination  was  finally  made :  On  motion 
of  William  Hope  Hull,  of  Athens,  a  committee  of  three  from  each  con- 
gressional district  was  appointed  to  report  a  compromise  candidate; 
and  this  committee,  consisting  of  twenty-four  members  in  all,  was  named 
as  follows:  1.  Randolph  Spalding,  George  A.  Gordon  and  William 
Nichols.  2.  C.  J.  Williams,  N.  McBain  and  J.  A.  Tucker.  3.  R.  H. 
Clark,  J.  A.  Ramsay  and  B.  H.  Ward.  4.  Hugh  Buchanan,  W.  T.  Thur- 
mond and  William  Phillips.  5.  John  W.  H.  Underwood,  E.  W.  Chastain 
and  Wesley  Shropshire.  6.  S.  J.  Smith,  J.  E.  Roberts  and  William  Hope 
Hull.  7.  Linton  Stephens,  William  McKinley  and  Jefferson  M.  Lamar. 
8.  Isaiah  T.  Irwin,  Alex.  C.  Walker  and  E.  H.  Pottle.  This  committee 
immediately  retired  from  the  hall. 

Credit  for  its  effective  work  must  be  given  to  Col.  L.  N.  Trammell, 
one  of  the  great  political  Warwicks  of  his  day  in  Georgia.  On  leaving 
his  home  in  the  mountains  to  attend  the  convention.  Colonel  Trammell 
was  bent  upon  nominating  his  candidate,  who,  a  mountaineer  like  him- 
self, was  then  judge  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Circuit — Joseph  E.  Brown.  See- 
ing an  opportunity  for  success  in  the  organization  of  this  committee, 
he  secured  the  appointment  of  three  Brown  delegates  as  members  from 
the  Sixth  District.  In  the  committee  room.  Judge  Linton  Stephens,  of 
Sparta,  proposed  Judge  Brown's  name,  and  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
North  Georgia  jurist  was  so  pronounced  that  he  was  presented  to  the 
convention  as  the  committee's  compromise  candidate  for  governor.  Hon. 
Isaiah  T.  Irwin,  of  Wilkes,  presented  Judge  Brown's  name.  His  nomi- 
nation followed. 

Like  the  Roman  Cincinnatus,  when  summoned  to  the  capital  in  an 
hour  full  of  anxiety  for  Rome,  Georgia's  future  war  governor  was  at 
work  in  his  wheat  field,  near  Canton,  engaged  in  binding  wheat,  when 
the  news  came  from  Milledgeville  telling  him  of  the  convention's  action. 
It  was  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  Judge  Brown  was  taken  wholly  una- 
wares. But  not  less  surprised  was  Mr.  Toombs,  when  he  received  the 
news,  out  in  Texas.  Leaving  home  early  in  June,  Mr.  Toombs  on  the 
eve  of  departure  had  conferred  with  the  democratic  leaders  and  had,  so 
to  speak,  mapped  out  a  program.  But  the  political  slate  was  broken  into 
fragments.  On  hearing  the  result,  Mr.  Toombs,  in  an  outburst  of  profan- 
ity, is  said  to  have  asked  the  question,  afterwards  much  quoted : 

'  *  Who  in  the  devil  is  Joe  Brown  ? "  • 


•"Life  of  Toombs,"  by  P.  A.  Stovall.    Also  Sketch  on  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Signed  "H.  W.  G." 
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There  was  good  reason  for  this  mental  disquietude  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Toombs.  His  re-election  to  the  United  States  Senate  hung  in  the  balance. 
Everything  depended  upon  democratic  success.  Judge  Brown  was  at 
this  time  a  somewhat  obscure  figure  in  Georgia  politics  and  to  entrust 
the  banner  of  democracy  into  the  hands  of  a  candidate  who  was  scarcely 
known  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  Circuit  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Toombs, 
a  hazardous  experiment.  At  least  it  put  his  own  political  head  in  peril ; 
and,  hastily  packing  his  leather  satchel,  he  returned  to  Georgia  by  the 
next  train. 

But  there  was  little  need  for  apprehension  or  alarm.  The  democratic 
candidate  was  fully  equal  to  the  situation,  even  though  his  opponent 
at  this  time  was  the  afterwards .  illustrious  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  who  in 
this  campaign  became  the  American  or  know-nothing  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor. This  political  organization  included  among  its  members  in  Geor- 
gia at  this  time  some  unusually  strong  men,  among  them  Dr.  H.  V.  M. 
Miller,  styled  the  ''Demosthenes  of  the  Mountains'';  Judge  R.  P.  Trippe, 
Hon.  Ambrose  R.  Wright,  John  Milledge,  Francis  S.  Bartow,  Judge  F. 
H.  Cone,  Judge  Bugenius  A.  Nisbet,  Washington  Poe,  Thomas  Harde- 
man, E.  G.  Cabaniss,  James  Johnson,  afterwards  governor;  N.  G.  Foster, 
Andrew  J.  Miller,  and  a  host  of  others.  Most  of  the  northern  whigs  had 
gone  inta  the  know-nothing  camp  only  to  meet  a  crushing  defeat  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1856,  with  Mr.  Fillmore  for  a  candidate,  but 
despite  this  disastrous  result  the  party  was  suflSciently  strong  in  Georgia 
to  put  a  candidate  in  the  field  for  governor  in  1857,  Mr.  Hill  having 
been  nominated  by  a  convention  in  which  fifty-seven  counties  were  rep- 
resented. Judge  Nisbet,  a  recognized  leader  of  the  party,  had  voted  for 
Buchanan  in  1856,  as  the  strongest  candidate  in  opposition  to  Fremont, 
but  he  had  returned  to  his  allegiance  in  state  politics.  The  organization 
was  maintained  in  Gteorgia  chiefly  because  an  opposition  party  was 
needed  to  hold  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  old-line  whigs.  The 
effect  produced  at  the  North  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  to  drive 
the  know-nothing  and  whig  remnants  almost  bodily  into  the  republican 
fold ;  while  its  effect  at  the  South  was  to  furnish  thousands  of  recruits  to 
the  ranks  of  democracy,  a  course  already  taken  by  two  staunch  whigs, 
Mr.  Toombs  and  Mr.  Stephens,  the  former  of  whom,  however,  preceded 
the  latter.  In  fact,  Mr.  Toombs  became  a  democrat  early  in  the  '50s. 
Neither  of  these  Georgians  could  embrace  know-nothingism ;  to  both  of 
them  its  principles  were  repugnant,  Charles  J.  Jenkins  had  likewise 
refused  to  embrace  its  tenets.  But,  in  large  numbers,  the  Georgia  whigs 
found  a  temporary  shelter  in  the  know-nothing  camp,  where  some  of 
them  remained  until  1863.  But  with  this  campaign  the  organization 
began  to  disintegrate  even  in  Georgia;  and  what  remained  of  it  in  the 
nation  was  eventually  absorbed  into  the  two  great  political  parties  which 
stood  angrily  facing  each  other  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  war.  But  Mr. 
Hill,  always  a  minority  leader,  was  stronger  than  his  party  even  when 
his  party  was  strongest. 

There  were  several  joint  debates  between  the  two  rival  candidates  for 
governor,  in  the  first  of  which,  due  to  his  inexperience  as  a  campaigner, 
Mr.  Brown  was  worsted;  but  he  improved  with  each  public  address, 
growing  steadily  in  favor  with  the  masses,  to  whom  his  homely  style  of 
speech  appealed  with  telling  effect.  Mr.  Hill  found  him  a  foeman 
worthy  of  his  steel.     What  the  mountaineer  candidate  lacked  in  bril- 


Joseph  E.  Brown 
War  Governor,  Chief-Justice  and  United  States  Senator 
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liancy  of  epigram  he  supplied  by  directness  of  speech ;  and  his  practical, 
common-sense  way  of  putting  things  caught  the  favor  of  the  public.  Col. 
Isaac  W.  Avery  has  drawn  the  following  vivid  contrast  between  the  two 
candidates.    Says  he :  • 

'*The  discussion  between  Judge  Brown  and  Mr.  Hill  began  at  New- 
nan.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  two  more  radically  diflferent  men 
in  mind  and  methods.  Mr.  Hill  was  and  is  a  hard  foeman  to  tackle  on 
the  stump.  He  is  both  showy  and  strong.  He  had  brilliant  repute  as  a 
political  controversialist.  Judge  Brown  was  unshowy,  conversational 
and  unknown.  Both  were  bold  men.  Ilill  was  imprudent  sometimes, 
Brown  never.  Brown  was  just  the  man  to  puncture  imaginative  rhet- 
oric. When  the  heat  occasioned  by  Hill's  entrancing  declamation  had 
passed  oflf.  Brown  had  the  faculty  to  put  the  common  sense  of  the  situa- 
tion in  a  clear,  direct,  unanswerable  way.  Brown  was  cool,  wary  and 
ready-witted.  In  his  first  speeches  alone  he  did  not  pass  for  his  real 
worth.  His  conversational  talks  disappointed  expectation.  But  he 
grew  wonderfully.  And  discussion  drew  out  his  power.  Hill  made 
some  inaccurate  statements.  Brown  used  these  inaccuracies  with  tre- 
mendous effect.  Hill  was  magnificently  mature.  Brown  improved  with 
an  accelerating  rapidity  every  trial.  It  was  with  him  a  constant  and 
marvelous  development.  Every  discussion  added  to  his  controversial 
capacity.  He  never  winced  under  a  blow  no  matter  how  severe,  and  the 
harder  he  was  hit  the  harder  he  struck  back.  Without  humor  he  yet 
had  a  grim  perception  of  incongruity  that  he  put  so  plainly  that  it  was 
like  humor.  The  Democratic  press  crowed  lustily  over  some  of  Brown's 
strokes  at  Hill." 

One  incident  of  the  campaign  deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned, 
both  for  its  spice  of  humor  and  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  final 
result.  Some  of  the  good  ladies  of  Cherokee,  Georgia,  most  of  them 
neighbors  of  Judge  Brown,  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canton,  made 
for  him  a  calico  bed-quilt  in  honor  of  his  nomination.  Much  amusement 
was  created  by  this  incident,  which  an  opposition  press  employed  with 
great  gusto  to  make  the  democratic  candidate  appear  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  It  produced  no  end  of  fun,  but  the  effect  of  this 
amusing  episode  was  to  endear  Judge  Brown  to  the  common  people  and 
to  make  friends  for  him  at  every  humble  fireside.  This  paragraph  from 
the  Milledgeville  Federal-Union  shows  how  the  incident  was  treated  by 
one  of  the  Brown  newspapers.    It  reads  as  fbllows  \  t 

'*A11  we  have  to  say  is — go  ahead  gals — ^give  Joe  Brown  just  as  many 
calico  bed-quilts  as  you  please — ^it  will  be  a  compliment  to  the  Mountain 
Boy,  and  save  the  state  some  hundreds  beside.  Hurrah  for  the  girls  of 
Cherokee,  the  plough-boy  Judge  and  the  calico  bed-quilt.'' 

To  hasten  on,  Judge  Brown  was  elected.$  He  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  10,000  votes  the  most  brilliant  orator  of  his  day  in  Georgia  and,  for 
the  next  generation,  became  the  foremost  figure  in  the  state.  Less  than 
twenty  years  before  his  elevation  to  this  high  office  he  might  have  been 
seen  plowing  a  rocky  hillside  with  a  bull  calf.    In  1840,  then  a  slender  lad 


♦Avery's  "History  of  Georgia,''  pp.  43-44. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  42. 


t  The  vote  was  as  follows:    Brown,  57,568;  HiU,  46,826.   Federal  Union,  October 
20,  1857. 
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of  nineteen,  he  had  gone  forth  into  the  world  driving  a  pair  of  steers ;  and 
not  since  the  penniless  Gascon  set  out  for  Paris  to  become  the  great 
marshal  of  France  did  a  more  resolute  ambition  ever  link  itself  to  a 
greater  achievement.* 

But  this  mountaineer  was  a  man  of  destiny.  Perhaps  no  greater 
proof  of  the  divine  agency  employed  on  behalf  of  Joseph  E.  Brown 
could  possibly  be  furnished  than  the  spectacle  of  this  exciting  contest  of 
1857,  in  which  even  the  Olympian  eloquence  of  Mr.  Hill  was  powerless 
to  overcome  him ;  and  concerning  the  marvelous  oratory  of  this  matchless 
Georgian  it  may  be  gravely  doubted  if  any  voice  in  the  councils  of  this 
country  has  ever  framed  such  syllables  since  death  silenced  the  tongue 
of  Daniel  Webster.  But  there  were  other  honors  in  store  for  this  favorite 
son. 

To  some  of  the  aristocratic  element  this  election  came  as  a  distinct 
shock.  But  while  Mr.  Brown  was  of  humble  birth,  in  the  sense  that  he 
was  bom  poor,  he  nevertheless  boasted  a  lineage  which  ran  back  to  the 
siege  of  Londonderry  and  which  connected  him  in  ties  of  blood  with  the 
highland  clans  of  Scotland.  Though  he  inherited  no  feudal  estate,  with 
a  retinue  of  slaves  to  wait  upon  him,  and  though  he  received  but  little  in 
the  way  of  an  educational  equipment,  having  attended  only  for  a  short 
while  at  his  own  expense  the  school  taught  by  Dr.  Moses  Waddell,  at 
Williston,  South  Carolina,  after  which  on  borrowed  money  he  took  a  law 
course  at  Yale,  this  self-made  man  of  the  people  nevertheless  became  the 
most  zealous  champion  of  the  South 's  peculiar  institution,  claiming  that 
the  slaveholder  and  the  non-slaveholder  were  alike  its  beneficiaries ;  and  he 
also  became  a  devoted,  loyal  and  lifelong  friend  to  education.  Moreover, 
be  brought  to  the  public  life  of  the  state  at  this  time  qualities  which  it 
greatly  needed,  a  rugged  independence  of  thought,  a  new  point  of  view, 
a  sympathetic  and  vital  relationship  to  the  masses,  and  a  love  for  democ- 
racy, derived  from  its  fountain  springs.  Even  his  sojourn  in  New 
England  as  a  law  student  did  not  lessen  the  tenacity  with  which  he 
upheld  slavery  and  maintained  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  state. 

The  delegation  chosen  to  represent  Georgia  in  Congress  for  the  next 
two  years  was  as  follows :  James  L.  Seward,  Martin  J.  Crawford,  Robert 
P.  Trippe,  Lucius  J.  Gartrell,  James  Jackson,  Joshua  Hill,  and  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  t     Mr.   Seward  defeated  Francis  S.  Bartow.     Mr. 


*  Attitude  of  the  Poorer  Whites  to  Slavery. — The  personality  of  the  democratic 
candidate  is  important,  in  that  it  throws  strong  light  upon  the  attitude  of  the  poorer 
class  of  white  citizens  in  the  state.  »  •  ♦  Bom  and  raised  without  the  personal 
service  of  slaves,  he  was,  like  many  others  in  the  same  circumstances,  strong  in  sup- 
port of  the  institution  and  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  nop-slave-holding  Southerners 
derived  much  benefit  from  the  existence  of  slavery  in  their  country.  Speaking  on 
February  1,  1850,  upon  the  subject  of  legislation  contemplated  by  Congress,  he 
defended  the  justice  of  slavery,  phowing  that  its  hardships  had  been  greatly  lightened 
since  the  colonial  period,  when  the  system  was  in  existence  throughout  the  colonies. 
He  declared  that  the  Constitution  gave  Congress  no  right  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
territories  and  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  South  had  surrendered  valuable  rights  • 
when  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  was  established.  He  was  in  favor  of  calling  a 
state  convention  in  order  that  firm  ground  might  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  tho 
rights  of  the  South.  »  ♦  *  The  nomination  of  such  a  man  by  the  democratic 
party  and  his  subsequent  election  with  a  large  majority  of  votes  was,  in  its  moral 
effect,  similar  to  the  accession  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  presidency,  in  1828. 
"Georgia  and  State  Rights, '»  by  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  pp.  180-181. 

t  Biographical  Congressional  Directory,  1774  to  1911,  p.  205. 
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Hill  defeated  Linton  Stephens.  Four  of  these  congressmen-elect,  Messrs. 
Seward,  Crawford,  Trippe  and  Stephens,  had  been  members  of  the  pre- 
ceding Congress.  Mr.  Stephens  was  the  Nestor  of  the  delegation,  having 
first  entered  the  national  councils  in  1843.  He  was  also  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  nation.  All  were  democrats  except  Joshua  Hill,  who 
was  elected  by  the  know-nothings. 

On  November  4,  1857,  the  new  State  Legislature  convened  at  Mill- 
edgeviUe  and  elected  Hon.  John  E.  Ward,  of  Chatham,  president  of  the 
Senate,  rfnd  Hon.  John  W.  H.  Underwood,  of  Floyd,  speaker  of  the 
House.*  As  soon  as  the  work  of  organization  was  completed.  Judge 
Brown  was  formally  inaugurated  governor.  His  age  at  this  time  was 
thirty-six. 

Some  of  the  legislators  were  as  follows:  Senators — L.  H.  Briscoe, 
Peter  Cone,  Hugh  Buchanan,  Jared  I.  Whitaker,  Joel  A.  Billups,  Ran- 
dolph Spalding,  Parmedus  Reynolds,  T.  L.  Guerry,  W.  W.  Payne, 
William  Gibson,  A.  G.  Fambro  and  W.  A.  Harris.  Representatives — 
Augustus  H.  Kenan,  Thomas  Hardeman,  George  A.  Gordon,  R.  L. 
McWhorter,  Miles  W.  Lewis,  David  W.  Lewis,  B.  H.  Bigham,  George 
Hillyer,  John  Milledge  and  William  A.  Reid.t  President  John  E.  Ward, 
of  the  Senate,  was  an  extraordinary  man.  He  presided  over  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  of  1856,  at  Cincinnati,  the  nominee  of  which  was 
James  Buchanan,  the  last  democrat  to  occupy  the  White  House  prior  to 
the  Civil  war.  Receiving  from  Mr.  Buchanan  an  appointment  as  min- 
ister to  China,  he  relinquished  the  presidency  of  the  Senate  and  embarked 
at  once  for  the  Orient,  where  he  remained  until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
recalled  him  to  the  homeland.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  New  York 
to  practice  law.  Speaker  Underwood  was  afterwards  a  member  of  Con- 
gress and  a  distinguished  jurist.  He  was  a  son  of  the  equally  renowned 
Judge  William  H.  Underwood.  The  Underwoods,  father  and  son,  were 
both  noted  wits. 

This  Legislature  re-elected  Robert  Toombs  to  the  United  States  Senate 
for  a  full  term  of  six  years. 

Chief  Justice  Joseph  Heni'y  Lumpkin  was  chosen  to  succeed  himself 
on  the  Supreme  Bench  for  an  equal  length  of  time.  The  state  house 
oflBcers  chosen,  each  for  a  term  of  two  years,  were:  E.  P.  Watkins, 
secretary  of  state;  Peterson  Thweat,  comptroller-general;  James  A. 
Green,  surveyor-general ;  and  John  B.  Trippe,  state  treasurer. J 

Indicative  of  the  force  of  will  which  was  destined  to  command  with 
imperious  sway  an  era  of  bloody  violence  was  the  bold  stand  which  Gov- 
ernor Brown  took  in  his  first  inaugural  against  the  state  banks.  These 
had  entailed  unnecessary  hardships  upon  the  people  of  the  state,  by  sus- 
pending specie  payment  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  doing  so.  This 
suspension  had  occurred  during  Governor  Johnson's  administration.  The 
former  chief  executive,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  the  Legislature,  had 
called  attention  to  this  fact  which,  declared  he,  in  an  era  of  prosperity, 
had  wrought  panic,  loss  of  confidence  and  business  stagnation.  It  re- 
mained to  be  seen  whether  the  incoming  Legislature  would  legalize  the 
suspension  or  adopt  drastic  measures  in  dealing  with  these  lords  of 


*  House  and  Senate  Journals,  1857. 
+  House  and  Senate  Journals,  1857. 
t  House  Journal,  1857,  pp.  35-38. 
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jSnance.  Governor  Johnson  had  taken  no  positive  stand  in  the  matter  nor 
indicated  any  distinct  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued.  This  devolved  upon 
Governor  Brown,  who  began  his  administration  by  threatening  to  institute 
proceedings  for  forfeiture  of  charters.  The  ban^  maintained  a  powerful 
lobby  while  the  Legislature  was  in  session  and  sought  in  every  way  to 
circumvent  the  new  chief  executive.  But  Governor  Brown  was  not  to 
be  intimidated.  He  was  resolved  to  keep  the  banks  within  the  leashes 
of  the  law. 

But  the  members  of  the  Legislature  were  not  equal  to  Governor 
Brown  in  backbone  and  were  much  weaker  in  the  knee-joints.  Conse- 
quently a  bill  suspending  forfeiture  proceedings  for  one  year — ^until 
November  15,  1858— passed  both  bodies.  In  the  Senate  the  vote  stood 
57  to  33,*  and  in  the  House  64  to  50.  t  One  less  well  supplied  with  verte- 
brae than  Governor  Brown  might  have  quailed  before  an  expression  of 
opposition  so  pronounced;  but  Governor  Brown's  determination  to  veto 
the  bill  was  not  in  the  least  weakened.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  reinvigo- 
rated.  He  vetoed  the  bill,  giving  his  reasons  for  this  action  in  a  strong 
state  paper.  He  characterized  the  banking  business  of  the  state  as  a 
^'legalized  system  of  speculation,  oppression  and  wrong.".  This  was  a 
scathing  indictment.  Had  not  President  Ward  left  the  chair  to  combat 
Governor  Brown's  logic  in  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  Senate,  the  bill 
might  have  met  defeat.  One  of  the  arguments  for  its  passage  was  that 
while  the  banks  owed  the  people  only  five  millions,  the  people  owed  the 
banks  twenty-two  millions ;  therefore  it  was  best  for  the  people  to  stand 
by  the  banks,  to  which  they  were  debtors:  Governor  Brown's  veto  was 
overridden.  But  the  matter  did  not  end  here.  The  whole  state  became 
a  battleground.  Mass-meetings  were  held  in  every  section  of  Georgia  to 
voice  the  indignant  protest  of  an  outraged  people  and  with  overwhelming 
unanimity  public  sentiment  rallied  to  Governor  Brown,  whose  Jacksoniau 
firmness  became  the  toast  of  the  hour. 

(Jeoi^a's  new  governor  increased  the  hostility  of  his  enemies  at  this 
time  and  brought  upon  himself  the  bantering  criticism  of  the  rabble  by 
certain  reforms  which  he  instituted  in  the  executive  mansion.  For  exam- 
ple, he  put  an  end  to  the  bacchanalian  revels  or  levees  into  which  the 
social  receptions  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  governors  of  the  stat« 
had  eventually  fallen.  It  seemed  to  be  an  undemocratic  thing  to  do,  since 
these  social  fetes  gave  the  people  an  opportunity  to  touch  elbows  with  the 
chief  executive  and  became  increasingly  from  year  to  year  events  to 
which  the  whole  countryside  looked  forward ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Gov- 
ernor Brown,  these  state  occasions  fostered  a  spirit  of  intemperance  and 
set  a  vicious  example  to  the  youth  of  the  state.  Consequently,  in  place 
of  the  time-honored  fetes,  he  substituted  evenings  at  home  and  expelled 
from  his  board  fill  intoxicating  liquors.  This  uprooting  of  established 
customs  gave  rise  to  numerous  yams  and  stories  dealing  with  the  rural 
simplicity  of  the  Browns ;  but  Georgia's  war  governor  kept  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way  and,  far  above  these  rumblings,  in  the  higher  and  serener 
altitudes  of  an  unclouded  conscience,  he  maintained  the  calm  poise  of 
a  planet. 


*  Senate  Journal,  1857,  p.  156. 
t  House  Journal,  1857,  p.  416. 
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Eight  New  Counties  Created— Biennial  Sessions  Discontinued — 
State  Aid  Strongly  Urged — John  W.  Lewis  Made  Superintendent 
OP  State  Road — The  Southern  Commercial  Congress — The  Legis- 
lative Session  of  1858 — ^Authorizes  a  Codification  of  the  Law — 
Georgia's  First  Code — Its  Compilers,  Clark,  Cobb  and  Irytin — 
Payment  op  Specie  Resumed — Governor  Brown's  Fight  Victo- 
rious— John  E.  Ward,  Made  Minister  to  China,  Resigns  Presi- 
dency OP  Senate — T.  L.  Guerry  Succeeds  Him  as  President — Six 
New  Counties  Created — The  Gubernatorial  Convention  of  1859 
— Governor  Brown  Renominated  v^thout  Opposition — Col.  War- 
ren Akin  Nominated  by  the  Know-Nothings — The  New  Con- 
gressional Delegation — The  New  Legislature — Two  New 
Supreme  Court  Judges — Senator  Iverson's  Prophetic  Speech — 
John  Brown  's  Raid — The  Dred  Scott  Decision — The  Presidentiaii 
Campaign  op  1860  Approaches — Two  State  Democratic  Conven- 
tions, One  Called  by  Democratic  Members  of  Legislature,  the 
Other  by  Executive  Committee — The  December  Convention 
Elects  Delegates  to  Charleston  and  En1x)rses  Howell  Cobb  for 
President — The  March  Convention  Also  Elects  Delegates,  but 
Fails  to  Endorse  Mr.  Cobb,  Who  in  a  Patriotic  Letter  With- 
draws prom  the  Race — An  Unfortunate  Division — How  a  Prece- 
dent IN  Calung  State  Democratic  Conventions  Was  Established. 

Eight  new  counties  were  created  by  the  Legislature  at  its  session  in 
1857.  These  were:  Dawson,  Glascock,  Milton,  Mitchell,  Pierce,  Schley, 
White  and  Wilcox.*  Salaries  to  public  oflScials  were  increased  as  follows : 
The  governor 's,  from  $3,000  to  $4,000 ;  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  from 
$2,500  to  $3,500 ;  and  judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  from  $1,800  to  $2,500. 
Biennial  sessions  having  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  it  was  decided  to 
return  to  annual  sessions,  a  policy  which  had  been  abandoned  in  1843, 
and  to  limit  these  annual  sessions  to  forty  days  each,  unless  lengthened 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  lawmakers.  The  policy  of  state  aid  to  public 
enterprises  was  warmly  debated  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature,  but 
was  voted  down.  In  the  light  of  the  Reconstruction  period,  this  was 
not  an  unwise  course  to  pursue;  but  an  era  of  industrial  development 
was  just  dawping  upon  the  state  and  legislative  encouragement  gave 
promise  of  large  returns.  Governor  Brown  himself  was  not  averse  to 
this  policy,  in  support  of  which  such  strong  men  as  Speaker  Underwood, 
David  W.  Lewis,  Thomas  Hardeman  and  others  were  enlisted.  Those 
who  opposed  state  aid  at  this  time  were :    Benjamin  H.  Bigham,  Augus- 


Acts  1857,  pp.  32-45. 
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tus  H.  Kenan,  George  A.  Gordon,  John  MiUedge,  and  others,  who  thought 
it  an  unwise  policy  for  the  state  to  increase  its  liabilities  along  this  line, 
having  already  pledged  a  million  dollars  to  railways. 

On  January  1,  1858,  Governor  Brown  appointed  his  old  friend  and 
benefactor,  Dr.  John  W.  Lewis,  superintendent  of  the  Western  &  Atlantic 
Railroad.*  This  appointment  marked  an  era  in  the  development  of  the 
state's  property,  which  soon  paid  into  the  public  treasury  $400,000  per 
annum.  Doctor  Lewis  faithfully  executed  his  trust. 
•  There  was  held  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  second  Monday  in 
May  of  this  year,  a  great  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  to  which  each 
state  in  this  section  was  urged  to  send  delegates.  Governor  Brown 
appointed  the  following  distinguished  citizens  to  represent  Georgia :  t 

Delegates  from  the  State  at  Large — ^Wilson  Lumpkin,  George  R. 
Gilmer,  William  Schley,  George  W.  Crawford,  H.  V.  Johnson,  H.  War- 
ner, Hines  Holt,  Thomas  W.  Thomas,  C.  J.  Jenkins,  William  H.  Stiles, 
James  Gardner,  B.  H.  Hill,  P.  H.  Cone,  L.  Stephens,  E.  A.  Nisbet,  M.  A. 
Cooper,  D.  J.  Bailey,  A.  H.  Chappell,  Joel  Crawford. 

First  District — A.  H.  Hansell,  P.  Cone,  E.  J.  Blackshear,  Charles 
Spalding,  J.  H.  Cooper,  F.  S.  Bartow,  J.  P.  Screven,  G.  P.  Harrison, 
John  W.  Anderson,  A.  R.  Lamar. 

Second  District — ^William  Dougherty,  T.  Lomax,  J.  N.  Bethune,  J. 
A.  Jones,  Jr.,  John  A.  Tucker,  R.  H.  Clarke,  L.  M.  Felton,  A.  H.  Col- 
quitt, W.  A.  Hawkins,  W.  M.  Brown. 

Third  District— W.  Poe,  0.  A.  Lochrane,  W.  K.  De  Graffenried,  P. 
W.  Alexander,  D.  P.  Hill,  C.  Peeples,  A.  F.  Owen,  George  R.  Hunter, 
J.  D.  Watkins,  A.  R.  Moore. 

Fourth  Districtr-E.  Y.  Hill,  L.  H.  Featherstone,  A.  J.  Boggess,  B. 
H.  Overby,  J.  W.  Duncan,  Robert  J.  Cowart,  J.  0.  Gartrell,  W.  C. 
Daniel,  William  A.  Harris,  H.  Buchanan. 

Fifth  District— John  H.  Lumpkin,  H.  V.  M.  Miller,  S.  Fouche,  John 
A.  Jones,  W.  T.  Woflford,  Lindsay  Johnson,  Joseph  Pickett,  G.  J.  Fain, 
C.  B.  Wellborn,  Elisha  Dyer. 

Sixth  District — Sumner  J.  Smith,  Robert  McMillan,  Asbury  Hull, 
William  L.  Mitchell,  John  Billups,  William  A.  Lewis,  James  P.  Simmons, 
Samuel  Knox,  W.  Boyd,  S.  Reid. 

Seventh  District — Augustus  Reese,  George  R.  Jesup,  P.  Reynolds, 
Miller  Grieve,  Sr.,  S.  N.  Boughton,  R.  M.  Orme,  Sr.,  David  W.  Lewis, 
J.  W.  Bumey,  Robert  R.  Slappey,  Junius  Wingfield. 

Eighth  District— Isaiah  T.  Irwin,  John  Milledge,  James  T.  Nisbet, 
W.  Gibson,  Thomas  Barrett,  A.  J.  Lawson,  A.  R.  Wright,  E.  H.  Pottle, 
Robert  Hester,  Dr.  W.  Willingham. 

Much  was  exi)ected  from  this  convention,  but  little  was  done  to  stimu- 
late the  commercial  activities  of  the  South.  Its  deliberations  were  alto- 
gether sectional  in  character  and  it  served  rather  to  inflame  latent  pas- 
sions than  to  effectuate  practical  results.  William  L.  Yancey,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Robert  B.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  both  men  of  fiery  tempers, 
were  among  its  dominating  spirits. 


♦It  was  from  Doctor  Lewis  that  the  future  governor  borrowed  enough  money 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  law  course  at  Yale. 
t  Avery's  '* History  of  Georgia,''  p.  72. 
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To  glance  a  moment  at  the  state's  judiciary  for  1857,  the  Supreme 
Court  at  this  time  was  constituted  as  follows :  Chief  Justice  Joseph 
Henry  Lumpkin,  and  Associates  Charles  J.  McDonald  and  Henry  L. 
Benning.  Judge  Lumpkin  had  occupied  his  seat  on  this  bench  continu- 
ously since  the  organization  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1845 ;  but  his  two 
associates  were  recent  accessions.  The  Superior  Court  judges  at  this 
time  were  as  follows : 

Brunswick  Circuit,  A.  E.  Cochran ;  Blue  Ridge  Circuit,  Geo.  D.  Rice ; 
Chattahooche  Circuit,  E.  H.  Worrell;  Cherokee  Circuit,  R.  H.  Trippe; 
Coweta  Circuit,  0.  A.  Bull ;  Eastern  Circuit,  W.  B.  Fleming ;  Flint  Cir- 
cuit, E.  G.  Cabaniss;  Macon  Circuit,  A.  P.  Powers;  Middle  Circuit,  W. 
W.  Holt;  Northern  Circuit,  James  Thomas;  Ocmulgee  Circuit,  R.  V. 
Hardeman;  Pataula  Circuit,  David  J.  Kiddoo;  Southern  Circuit,  Peter 
E.  Love ;  Southwestern  Circuit,  Alex  A.  Allen ;  Tallapoosa  Circuit,  Den- 
nis F.  Hammond ;  Western  Circuit,  N.  L.  Hutchins. 

The  Legislature  at  its  session  of  1858  passed  an  act  providing  for  a 
codification  of  the  laws  of  this  state.*  To  execute  the  task  in  question, 
three  commissioners  were  to  be  elected  by  the  Legislature,  each  of  whom 
was  to  receive  $4,000  as  his  compensation.  In  the  matter  of  adopting  a 
code,  Georgia  was  a  pioneer  among  the  states.  Her  earliest  constitution 
provided  for  a  codification  of  the  law  within  five  years.  On  December  6, 
1792,  an  act  was  passed  to  carry  this  provision  into  effect,  but  for  some 
reason  it  became  a  dead  letter.  Governor  Forsyth,  in  18^7,  sought  to  revive 
an  interest  in  the  matter  but  without  success.  Under  the  act  of  1858  an 
election  for  commissioners  was  held  by  the  Legislature,  which  body 
chose  for  this  task  ex-Gov.  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  Judge  Iverson  L. 
Harris  and  Judge  David  Irwin,  t  The  two  first  named  declined  to  serve, 
whereupon  Judge  Richard  H.  Clark  and  Hon.  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb  were 
elected.  Three  abler  lawyers  could  not  have  been  found.  Mr.  Cobb  was 
a  younger  brother  of  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  then  secretary  of  the  treasury 
in  President  Buchanan's  cabinet.  He  had  compiled  a  digest  of  tiie  laws 
of  Georgia,  had  published  an  authoritative  work  on  slavery,  and  at  this 
time  was  a  professor  in  the  Lumpkin  Law  School  at  Athens.  He  was 
afterwards  to  play  a  most  dramatic  part  in  the  drama  of  hostilities. 
Judge  Irwin  and  Judge  Clark  were  both  well  known  in  public  affairs. 
The  work  of  codification  proceeded  slowly ;  there  were  no  precedents  to 
guide  these  pioneers,  all  of  whom  were  busy  lawyers,  with  professional 
obligations  to  meet,  but  the  task  was  completed  in  less  than  two  years, 
was  adopted  in  1860,  and  went  into  effect  in  1862.  To  pass  on  the  code, 
Messrs.  Hines  Holt,  Daniel  S.  Printup  and  W.  W.  Payne  from  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Messrs.  George  N.  Lester,  Isham  S.  Fannin,  W.  G.  Deloney, 
Miles  W.  Lewis,  E.  N.  Broyles  and  Chas.  J.  Williams  from  the  House 
were  named  as  a  joint  legislative  committee ;  and  the  action  of  this  com- 
mittee in  approving  the  code  was  unanimous. 

Governor  Brown's  uncompromising  fight  on  the  banks  was  at  last 
victorious.  During  the  year  1858,  the  payment  of  specie  was  resumed. 
This  was  some  time  in  advance  of  the  date  set  for  resumption.  But  quite 
a  number  of  the  banks  failed  to  make,  oti  June  1st,  of  this  year,  the  semi- 


♦  Acts  1858,  pp.  95-96. 
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annual  *  returns  required  by  law.  At  this  time  no  penalty  whatever 
attached  to  such  delinquencies;  and  without  mincing  matters,  Governor 
Brown  again  opened  fire  upon  the  banks.  Though  Georgia's  chief  execu- 
tive was  only  a  countryman,  he  was  making  his  power  tremendously  felt 
in  the  great  financial  centers  of  the  state.  Bank  presidents  were  begin- 
ning to  look  upon  him  with  awe  and  to  impute  to  this  frail  but  wonder- 
fully firm,  self-poised  and  tranquil  man  the  powers  of  a  magician.  To 
correct  the  existing  defects  in  the  law,  Governor  Brown  proposed  that  a 
penalty  of  2i^  per  cent  per  month  be  imposed  upon  the  capital  stock  of 
every  bank  failing  to  make  returns  within  the  statutory  limit ;  and  this 
recommendation  became  the  law.  In  the  midst  of  the  session  of  1858, 
Hon.  John  E.  Ward,  president  of  the  Senate,  received  his  appointment 
{is  minister  to  China ;  and  to  succeed  him  as  president,  Hon.  T.  L.  Guerry 
was  elected  for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  while  Hon.  William  H.  Stiles 
succeeded  him  as  state  senator  from  Chatham.  The  Legislature  at  this 
session  created  six  new  counties,  to-wit:  Clayton,  Quitman,  Banks, 
Johnson,  Brooks  and  Echols.* 

On*  June  15,  1858,  the  state  democratic  convention  met  in  Milledge- 
ville  to  name  a  governor  for  the  next  two  years ;  but  so  entrenched  was 
Governor  Brown  in  public  favor,  due  to  his  bold  stand  for  the  rights  of 
the  people,  that  opposition,  to  his  re-election  was  not  for  one  moment 
entertained  by  democrats.  Without  a  dissenting  vote  he  was  again 
renominated  by  his  party  and  given  the  most  unreserved  commendation. 
Gen.  Henry  R.  Jackson,  of  Savannah,  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  con- 
vention in  an  impromptu  speech  of  exquisite  diction.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  reaffirming  the  Cincinnati  platform  of  1856  and  endorsing  the 
administration  of  President  Buchanan. 

But  while  the  democrats  were  united  in  supporting  Governor  Brown, 
the  know-nothings  were  not  idle  and,  after  wavering  for  some  time, 
nominated  Hon.  Warren  Akin,  of  Cass.  Colonel  Akin  was  one  of  the 
purest  and  best  men  in  the  state,  a  local  Methodist  preacher,  a  planter, 
and  a  man  of  superior  gifts,  with  unusual  powers  as  a  public  speaker. 
But  he  belonged  to  a  minority  party  whose  strength  was  waning  with' 
the  approach  of  the  great  Civil  war.  In  the  election  which  followed 
Governor  Brown's  popular  majority  was  22,000  votes.  The  state  house 
officials  elected  were :  E.  P.  Watkins,  secretary  of  state ;  Peterson  Thweat, 
comptroller-general;  A.  J.  Boggess,  surveyor-general;  and  John  B. 
Trippe,  state  treasurer.! 

To  represent  the  state  in  Congress  for  the  next  two  years  a  strong 
delegation  was  chosen,  as  follows :  Peter  E.  Love,  Martin  J.  Crawford, 
Thomas  Hardeman,  L.  J.  Gartrell,  J.  W.  H.  Underwood,  James  Jackson, 
Joshua  Hill  and  John  J.  Jones.  $  Two  of  these,  Joshua  Hill  and  Thomas 
Hardeman,  were  elected  on  an  opposition  ticket;  but  all  the  rest  were 
democrats.  Mr.  Jones  succeeded  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  voluntarily 
retired  from  Congress  at  this  time,  after  a  continuous  service  of  sixteen 
years.  Messrs.  Crawford,  Jackson  and  Gartrell  were  all  former  mem- 
bers.   When  Georgia  seceded  from  the  Union  six  of  her  representatives 


♦  Acta  1858,  pp.  25-40. 
t  House  Journal,  1859,  p.  47.     . 

t  Biographical  Congressional  Directory,  1774-1911,  p.  212. 
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•withdrew  in  a  body,  considering  themselves  automatically  recalled  by 
Georgia's  action;  while  Hon.  Joshua  Hill,  in  a  written  communication 
addressed  to  the  Speaker,  formally  resigned  his  seat.  But  more  of  this 
la.ter. 

The  new  Legislature  convened  on  November  2,  1859.  Hon.  T.  L. 
Guerry,  of  Quitman,  was  elected  president  of  the  Senate  and  Hon. 
Isaiah  T.  Irwin,  of  Wilkes,  speaker  of  the  House.  As  usual,  there  were 
strong  men  in  both  branches.*  Messrs.  L.  H.  Briscoe,  Peter  Cone,  Phile- 
mon Tracy,  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  Alexander  S.  Atkinson,  A.  T.  Hackett, 
Daniel  S.  Printup,  Thomas  Butler  King,  Clement  A.  Evans,  George  T. 
Bartlett  and  William  A.  Harris  were  enrolled  as  senators;  while  promi- 
nent among  the  representatives  were  Clifford  Anderson,  George  N.  Les- 
ter, T.  W.  Alexander,  William  Gibson,  Robert  N.  Ely,  David  W.  Lewis, 
Miles  W.  Lgwis,  Julian  Hartridge,  R.  L.  McWhorter,  John  L.  Harris  and  ^ 
Charles  J.  Williams.  Few  were  elected  to  this  Legislature  who  fought 
Governor  Brown  in  his  efforts  to  control  the  banks,  t 

Governor  Brown,  in  his  second  inaugural,  took  precisely  the  same 
stand,  with  respect  to  Federal  issues,  as  Senator  Iverson  did  in  his  Griffin 
speech,  during  the  midsummer,  maintaining  that  the  next  presidential 
contest  might  decide  the  fate  of  the  Union,  at  which  time  he  could  see 
only  two  parties  in  the  field:  the  black  republicans  and  the  national 
democrats. 

Important  changes  were  made  this  year  in  the  personnel  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Judges  R.  F.  Lyon  and  Linton  Stephens  going  upon  the 
bench  to  succeed  Judges  Charles  J.  McDonald  and  Henry  L.  Benning.J 
Judge  Benning  and  Judge  Lyon  were  first  cousins,  both  grandsons  of 
Basil  Lamar,  of  Lincoln  County,  Georgia,  and  kinsmen  of  the  great  jurist 
and  statesman.  Judge  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  of  Mississippi.  This  was  also  the 
time  for  electing  a  successor  to  Hon.  Alfred  Iverson,  whose  term  of 
office  as  United  States  senator  was  to  expire  in  1861 ;  but  on  motion  this 
election  was  postponed  for  one  year.  Senator  Iverson  had  given  great 
offense  to  the  conservatives  of  the  state  by  his  Griffin  speech,  the  strong 
anti-Union  sentiment  of  which  was  most  hostile  but  at  the  same  time 
most  prophetic.  He  predicted  the  inauguration  of  a  free  soil  President 
in  1861,  declared  the  northern  democracy  paralyzed  and  powerless,  and 
announced  the  time  lat  hand  for  a  Southern  Confederacy.  Georgia  was 
not  yet  ready  to  entertain  such  radical  views.** 

But  the  events  of  this  fateful  year  were  destined  to  make  decided 
inroads  upon  the  state's  conservatism.  It  was  at  this  time  that  John 
Brown's  famous  raid  upon  Harper's  Ferry  occurred,  kindling  the  latent 
fires  of  passion  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  throughout  the  South,  and 
lighting  this  whole  section  into  a  blaze  of  hostile  indignation.  The 
attempt  to  create  a  slave  insurrection  was  the  act  of  a  madman,  but  its 
effect  was  to  apply  a  lighted  match  to  a  magazine  of  powder.  Governor 
Wise,  of  Virginia,  took  prompt  action.  President  Buchanan  likewise 
made  use  of  the  powers  of  his  office  to  suppress  the  outbreak.    But  the 


*  House  Journal,  1859,  opening  pages, 
t  House  and  Senate  Journals,  1859. 
t  Senate  Journal,  1859,  p.  80. 
•♦Mmedgevme  Federal  Union,  July  26,  1859;  Avery's  "History  of  Georgia," 
p.  104. 
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flood-gates  were  opened;  the  portents  of  disaster  were  at  hand;  and  it 
required  no  prophet's  ear  to  detect  the  fury  of  the  oncoming  storm. 

In  the  Georgia  Legislature,  Mr.  Hartridge,  of  Chatham,  drafted  a 
set  of  resolutions,  declaring  that  the  late  attempt  at  Harper's  Perry  to 
incite  a  portion  of  the  slaves  of  the  South  to  insurrection  had  produced 
the  highest  degree  of  indignation  in  the  minds  of  the  southern  people 
against  its  perpetrators ;  that  unqualified  approbation  was  due  Governor 
Wise  and  President  Buchanan  for  suppressing  the  insurrection ;  and  that 
the  state's  co-operation  was  pledged  in  a  sleepless  vigilance  to  prevent  a 
similar  outbreak  not  only  in  Georgia  but  elsewhere  in  the  South. 

Such  were  the  contending  elements  of  discord  amid  which  another 
presidential  campaign  approached.  But,  to  make  the  situation  in  Georgia 
still  more  acute,  a  division  of  the  state  into  factional  camps  threatened 
to  end  in  a  serious  rupture  at  a  time  when  unity  was  most  essential.  As 
far  back  as  1842,  it  had  been  customary  for  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  issue  calls  for  state  conventions,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  choose  delegates  to  national  conventions;  and,  in  line  with  this  un- 
broken practice,  there  assembled  in  the  representative  hall,  at  Milledge- 
ville,  on  the  evening  of  November  21,  1859,  a  large  contingent  of 
democratic  members,  who  cajiled  Hon.  Peter  Cone  to  the  chair.  At  this 
meeting  resolutions  were  adopted,  calling  for  a  state  convention  to  be 
held  in  Milledgeville  on  the  8th  of  December.  As  stated  in  the  resolu- 
tion, the  purpose  of  this  convention  was  to  elect  delegates  to  Charleston. 
But  most  of  the  members  calling  this  convention  were  strong  supporters 
of  Howell  Cobb  for  the  presidential  nomination.  Herein  lay  the  bone  of 
contention. 

On  November  22d  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee  threw 
down  the  gage  of  battle  by  calling  a  state  convention  to  assemble  in  Mill- 
edgeville the  second  IMonday  in  March,  1860.  Four  out  of  the  five 
committee  members  united  in  issuing  this  call,  to- wit:  Messrs.  D.  C. 
Campbell,  E.  J.  McGehee,  Thomas  P.  SaflEold  and  J.  W.  Burney.*  The 
committee's  fifth  member.  Col.  W.  K.  DeGraffenreid,  dissented  from 
its  action  and  joined  the  democratic  members  of  the  Legislature  in  call- 
ing for  an  earlier  convention  friendly  to  Mr.  Cobb's  nomination. 

Pursuant  to  call,  the  December  convention  met  in  Milledgeville,  with 
Hon.  Isaiah  T.  Irwin  in  the  chair,  t  Messrs.  P.  H.  West  and  Gteorge 
Hillyer  were  elected  secretaries.  Only  seventy-five  counties  out  of 
132  were  represented,  but  the  attendance  was  nunierically  large  and 
great  enthusiasm  prevailed.  Howell  Cobb  was  endorsed  for  the  presi- 
dency on  a  platform  asserting  the  equality  of  the  states  and  the  rights  of 
the  South.  This  was  the  only  condition  on  which  Georgia  could  or  would 
support  the  nominee  of  the  Charleston  convention ;  nor  was  she  willing 
for  the  mere  sake  of  harmony  to  renounce  an  accepted  principle.  She 
proposed  to  stand  upon  her  constitutional  rights,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  Dred  Scott  decision,  giving  the  South  equal  rights 
in  the  common  territories  of  the  Union. 

Delegates  to  the  Charleston  convention  were  chosen  as  follows :  Prom 
the  state   at   large — Isaiah   T.   Irwin,   John   H.   Lumpkin,   Henry  L. 


*  Avery 's  * '  History  of  Georgia, ' '  p.  107. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  108. 
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Benning  and  Henry  R.  Jackson;  alternates,  Charles  J.  McDonald, 
Thomas  Butler  King,  Wm.  H.  Stiles  and  0.  A.  Lochrane.  District  dele- 
gates— James  L.  Seward,  Julian  Hartridge,  Arthur  Hood,  J.  W.  Evans, 
U  B.  Smith,  E.  Strohecker,  J.  J.  Diamond,  L.  H.  Peatherstone,  G.  J. 
Fain,  W.  T.  Wofford,  Wm.  Hope  Hull,  S.  J.  Smith,  Jefferson  M.  Lamar, 
L.  H.  Briscoe,  David  C.  Barrow  and  L.  A.  Nelms. 

Following  an  adjournment  of  this  convention,  fifty-two  democratic 
members  of  the  Legislature  published  an  open  letter  dissenting  from  its 
action  and  protesting  against  its  authority  to  bind  the  democracy  of 
Georgia  to  the  line  of  policy  indicated.  Several  of  the  delegates-elect 
declined  to  serve,  among  them  ex-Governor  McDonald,  Judge  Benning, 
Mr.  Lochrane  and  Mr.  Featherstone.  Two  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, residing  in  Milledgeville,  Colonel  Campbell  and  Doctor  McGehee, 
published  a  card  setting  forth  in  temperate  language  the  reasons  which 
influenced  the  committee  in  calling  the  March  convention.  Hon.  Wm. 
H.  Stiles,  a  district  alternate,  published  a  letter  in  one  of  the  Savannah 
papers,  admitting  the  regularity  of  the  committee's  action  but  suggesting 
a  compromise.  His  plan  was  this:  for  the  delegates  chosen  to  resign 
subject  to  reappointment  by  the  new  convention  and  to  present  in  this 
way  an  unbroken  front. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Cobb  himself  published  a  letter  in  which  he 
disclaimed  any  ambition  for  the  presidency,  with  a  divided  state  behind 
him  at  Charleston.*  **This,"  said  he,  **is  no  time  for  divisions  in  the 
South  and  any  personal  sacrifice  which  I  may  be  called  upon  to  make 
to  insure  union  and  harmony  in  our  ranks  shall  be  cheerfully  made.  So 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  a  demonstration  of  serious  opposition 
to  my  nomination  from  the  Democracy  of  Georgia,  in  any  shape  or  form, 
or  from  any  convention,  would  end  all  connection  of  my  name  with  the 
nomination  at  Charleston."  This  letter  was  characteristic  of  Howell 
Cobb.  It  was  not  only  patriotic  but  it  breathed  the  spirit  of  self-abnega- 
tion. As  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  cabinet  His  ability 
had  won  for  him  a  well-deserved  recognition ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
his  extreme  Union  views  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment among  democrats.  Mr.  Cobb  was  an  ardent  unionist,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  rights  of  the  South  under  the  Constitution ;  and  he  was 
soon  to  prove  his  allegiance  to  the  South  by  resigning  his  seat  in  Mr. 
Buchanan's  cabinet. 

On  March  14,  1860,  the  state  convention  called  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee assembled  in  Milledgeville,  with  203  delegates  present,  repre- 
senting ninety  counties.  Hon.  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  of  Savannah,  was 
chosen  to  preside  over  its  deliberations.  The  resolutions  of  the  Decem- 
ber convention  endorsing  Mr.  Cobb  for  the  presidency  met  defeat,  but 
the  same  delegates  at  large  were  chosen  to  represent  the  state  at  Charles- 
ton. These  were :  Isaiah  T.  Irwin,  J.  H.  Lumpkin,  Henry  L.  Benning 
and  Henry  R.  Jackson.  Of  the  alternates,  ex-Gov.  Charles  J.  McDonald 
was  the  only  one  retained;  the  others  chosen  were:  Hiram  Warner, 
Solomon  Cohen  and  Julius  A.  Wingfield.  Four  delegates  were  chosen 
from  each  of  the  congressional  districts  as  follows :  t 


*  *  *  Memorial  of  Howell  Cobb, ' '  by  Samuel  Boykin. 

t  Milledgeville  Federal  Union,  Files  March,  1860;  Avery's  "History  of  Georgia,'* 
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First,  J.  L.  Seward,  J.  Hartridge,  H.  M.  Moore,  Wm.  B.  Qaulden; 
Second,  W.  Johnson,  John  A.  Jones,  Wm.  M.  Slaughter,  Jas.  M.  Clark; 
Third,  E.  L.  Strohecker,  L.  B.  Smith,  O.  C.  Gibson,  E.  J.  McGeehee; 
Fourth,  J.  J.  Diamond,  L.  H.  Featherstone,  W.  Phillips,  S.  C.  Candler; 
Fifth,  G.  J.  Fain,  \V.  T.  Wofford,  James  Hoge,  I^wson  Fields ;  Sixth, 
Wm.  11.  Hull,  S.  J.  Smith,  H.  P.  Thomas,  A.  Franklin  Hill ;  Seventh,  L. 
H.  Briscoe,  Jefferson  Lamar,  J.  W.  Burner,  James  Thoming;  Eighth,  L. 
A.  Nelms,  D.  C.  Barrow,  J.  D.  Ashton,  H.  R.  Casey. 

During,  the  session  of  this  convention,  Hon.  Julian  Hartridge,  of 
Savannah,  offered  a  resolution  which  received  unanimous  adoption,  pro- 
viding for  an  executive  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
power  to  call  all  conventions  of  the  democratic  party  in  Georgia  and  to 
exercise  all  powers  rightfully  belonging  to  such  committee  until  another 
state  convention  should  assemble  to  appoint  its  successor.  In  this  action 
originated  a  practice  which  has  since  been  followed  without  interruption, 
except  for  the  fact  that,  under  existing  laws,  the  state  executive  com- 
mittee is  named  every  two  years  in  the  regular  primary  election.  The 
committee  appointed  at  this  time  was  as  follows :  Porter  Ingram,  Alex. 
S.  Atkinson,  Philemon  Tracy,  Charles  Murphey,  Daniel  S.  Printup,  S.  J. 
Smith,  L.  H.  Briscoe  and  Henry  Cleveland.  The  breach  in  the  party 
caused  by  the  convention's  failure  to  endorse  Mr.  Cobb  for  the  presidency 
was  much  to  be  regretted.  It  entailed  its  legacy  of  discord  upon  the 
state ;  but  true  to  the  line  of  policy  announced  in  his  former  letter,  Mr. 
Cobb  addressed  a  communication  to  Hon.  Isaiah  T.  Irwin,  president  of 
the  December  convention,  withdrawing  his  name  from  further  considera- 
tion during  the  canvass.  Mr.  Cobb's  letter  was  a  model  of  its  kind,  lofty 
in  tone  and  noble  in  sentiment.* 


; ' yilemorial  of  Howell  Cobb,*'  by  Samuel  Boykin. 
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The  Rupture  op  the  Charleston  Convention — Six  States  Withdraw, 
Led  by  Wm.  L.  Yancey,  a  Native  Georgian — ^Rights  op  the  South 
Denied  Protection  by  the  National  Democracy — The  Conven- 
tion Adjourns  to  Meet  in  Bai/timore — Seceders  Call  a  Conven- 
tion TO  Meet  in  Richmond — Both  Factions  op  the  State 
Delegation  Publish  Letters  Discussing  the  Situation — Georgia 
Democrats  Hold  a  State  Convention  which  Endorses  the  Se- 
ceders AND  Takes  an  Extreme  Position  on  Public  Issues — 
Ex-Governor  Johnson  Leads  a  Revolt — The  Result  Is  a  State 
Convention  Whose  Instructions  are  Milder — ^Rival  Delegations 
TO  Baltimore — The  Georgian  Seceders  Admitted,  but  Finding 
Those  prom  Other  States  Excluded,  the  Delegation  Declines  to 
Enter — Southern  Rights  Convention  Puts  Breckinridge  and  * 
Lane  in  the  Field — The  National  Democratic  Convention  Nomi- 
nates Douglas  and  Johnson — The  Constitutional  Union  Party 
Nominates  Bell  and  Everett — DmsiON  Fatal  to  Democrats — 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Election — The  Political  Hustings  op  1860 — The 
Georgia  Legislature  Assembles — Governor  Brown's  Special 
Message  on  Federal  Relations — Its  War-Like  Tone — ^Leaders 
Address  the  General  Assembly — Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb — Robert 
Toombs — Alexander  H.  Stephens — Georgia's  Population  and 
Wealth  in  1860. 

On  April  23,  1860,  the  great  National  Democratic  Convention 
assembled  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  adopt  a  platform  for  the 
party  and  to  nominate  a  presidential  ticket.  But  the  spirit  of  discord 
reigned  supreme.  The  democracy  of  the  Union  had  come  to  a  parting 
of  the  ways.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  discuss  minutely 
the  routine  of  the  Charleston  convention.  We  must,  therefore,  be  brief. 
Fifty-seven  ballots  were  taken  without  a  choice,  though  Mr.  Dou^as  con- 
sistently maintained  his  lead.  The  platform  was  the  storm-center  of 
discussion ;  and  it  proved  to  be  the  reef  on  which  democracy,  in  the  most 
crucial  hour  of  the  nation's  history,  was  t6  make  shipwreck  of  its  high 
hopes  and  to  end,  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  the  South 's  ascendancy  in 
American  politics.* 

Three  reports  were  submitted  by  the  committee  on  platform.  We 
will  take  the  majority  report  first.  This  was  made  by  fifteen  members, 
representing  the  extreme  southern  wing  of  the  party,  reenforced  by  two 
members  from  California  and  Oregon.     Planting  themselves  squarely 


♦  <  *  Life  and  Times  of  Yancey, "  by  Du  Bose.    *  *  Story  of  the  Confederate  States, ' ' 
by  Derry.    MillersviUe  Federal  Union,  FUes  April  and  May,  1860. 
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upon  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  these  members  submitted  a  report  declar- 
ing it  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  protect  slave  property  in  the  terri- 
tories. The  Cincinnati  platform  of  1856  had  simply  declared  for  non- 
interference with  slavery  in  the  territories  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
Thus  .a  distinct  advance  was  registered  by  the  South,  in  taking  this 
extreme  position. 

As  for  the  two  minority  reports,  one  reaffirmed  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
form, with  an  additional  paragraph  condemning  interference  with  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  other  minority  report  favored  the  squatter 
sovereignty  program  of  Mr.  Douglas,  referring  the  question  of  slavery 
to  the  territories  themselves  for  settlement.  This  report  was  adopted. 
Then  came  the  fatal  bolt.  Under  the  leadership  of  Wm.  L.  Yancey,  of 
Alabama,  six  entire  state  delegations  left  the  hall,  in  protest  against 
the  convention 's  refusal  to  protect  slavery  with  the  safe-guards  provided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  These  retiring  delegations 
represented  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  and  with  them  a  part  of  the  delegation  from  Delaware  likewise 
seceded. 

Inclined  to  be  conservative,  the  Georgia  delegation  obtained  leave 
to  retire  for  consultation.  But  the  delegates  were  found  to  be  hopelessly 
divided.  Twenty-six  members,  led  by  Judge  Henry  L.  Benning,  with- 
drew at  once.  Ten  remained.  These  were  Hiram  Warner,  James  L. 
Seward,  Samuel  C.  Candler,  Solomon  Cohen,  Henry  Cleveland,  L.  A. 
Nelms,  J.  A.  Render,  James  Thomas,  J.  W.  Bumey,  and  Wm.  B. 
Gaulden. 

Failing  to  mak^  a  nomination  and  hoping  by  delay  to  reunite  a 
sundered  democracy,  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Baltimore. 
The  seceding  members  called  a  convention  to  meet  in  Richmond. 

Both  factions  of  the  state's  disrupted  delegation  on  returning  home 
published  letters  discussing  the  situation  at  length.  The  result  was  a 
call  issued  by  the  executive  committee  for  a  state  convention  to  be  held 
in  Milledgeville  on  the  4th  day  of  June.  Meanwhile  the  popular  leaders 
were  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion  relative  to  what  was  best  under 
these  circumstances.  Mr.  Cobb  endorsed  the  action  of  the  seceding  dele- 
gates, but  suggested  a  postponement  of  the  Richmond  convention  until 
every  effort  had  been  exhausted  to  unite  the  party  at  Baltimore.  Judge 
Warner  deplored  the  bolt.  He  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  non-interven- 
tion by  Congress  and  favored  the  Cincinnati  platform  of  1856.  He 
held  that  the  best  guarantee  of  southern  rights  was  in  the  democratic 
organization  of  the  Federal  Union.  Mr.  Stephens  stated  that  since  the 
birth  of  the  party  its  policy  had  been  non-intervention  in  the  territories. 
He  favored  a  convention  to  send  delegates  to  Baltimore.  Ex-Governor 
Johnson  took  substantially  the  same  position.  As  a  strong  unionist  he 
stood  opposed  to  extreme  measures.  Judge  Nisbet  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  Richmond  convention  and  condemned  the  seceders.  He  was  also 
against  intervention.  Mr.  Toombs  suggested  that  the  seceding  delegates 
meet  in  Baltimore  and  endeavor  to  effect  an  adjustment,  but  while  he 
advocated  a  conciliatory  course  his  language  to  quote  an  apt  expression 
•  'snapped  like  a  pistol''  and  made  one  think  that  its  author  '*held  a 
sword  in  a  gloved  hand.''  His  advice  was  conservative,  but  his  lan- 
guage radical.    He  was  not  in  the  least  apprehensive  of  disunion.    *  *  Our 
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greater  danger/'  said  he,  **is  that  the  Union  will  survive  the  Constitu- 
tion.'* Ex-Governor  Brown  favored  a  convention  to  send  delegates  to 
Baltimore.  But  having  been  a  consistent  believer  in  non-intervention  he 
advocated  accepting  the  Cincinnati  platform  of  1856  and  meeting  the 
northern  democracy  on  common  ground. 

While  this  controversy  was  pending,  the  know-nothing  remnant  held 
a  state  convention  at  Milledgeville,  on  May  2,  1860,  over  which  Gen. 
John  W.  A.  Sanford  presided  and  at  this  time  delegates  were  chosen  to 
a  Constitutional  Union  Convention  at  Baltimore.  Joshua  Hill,  R.  A. 
T.  Ridley,  Ambrose  R.  Wright  and  J.  C.  S.  Lee  were  named  as  delegates 
at  large  to  this  convention.  Resolutions  were  adopted  pledging  co- 
operation with  all  men  who  believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  protect  slave  property  in  the  territories.  But  there  were  only 
.111  delegates  in  attendance  representing  forty-two  counties.  These  dele- 
gates included  Messrs.  A.  H.  Kenan,  R.  M.  Orme,  David  W.  and  Miles 
W.  Lewis,  R.  P.  Trippe,  Clement  A.  Evans,  and  Parmedus  Reynolds. 

Pursuant  to  call,  the  state  democratic  convention  assembled  in  Mil- 
ledgeville on  June  4,  1860,  with  340  delegates  enrolled.  There  were  few 
counties  unrepresented.*  Hon.  T.  L.  Guerry  was  chosen  the  convention's 
president.  The  chairman  of  the  business  committee  was  Hon.  Wm.  H. 
Stiles,  and  on  this  committee  were  Georgia's  two  rival  favorites  for  the 
presidential  nomination :  Howell  Cobb  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson.  The 
view  point  of  these  men  had  radically  changed.  In  1850  Cobb  was 
for  Union,  Johnson  for  extreme  state  rights;  in  1860  Johnson  was  for 
Union,  Cobb  for  extreme  state  rights;  and  while  Johnson  was  con- 
demning, Cobb  was  commending  the  seceders  from  the  Charleston  con- 
vention. Prominent  amoug  the  delegates  in  attendance  were:  Julian 
Hartridge,  Henry  R*  Jackson,  Wm.  H.  Stiles,  Solomon  Cohen,  Howell 
Cobb,  Herschel'  V.  Johnson,  Nelson  Tift,  John  H.  Lumpkin,  Benj.  C. 
Yancey,  Thos.  C.  Howard,  Thos.  Butler  King,  Wm.  H.  Dabney,  Wm.  E. 
Simmons,  James  Gardner,  Julian  Cumming,  W.  W.  Montgomery,  T.  M. 
Furlow,  Willis  A.  Hawkins,  H.  K.  McCay,  James  L.  Seward,  George 
HiUyer,  Carey  W.  Styles,  L.  H.  Briscoe,  Philemon  Tracy,  Herschel  V. 
Johnson,  Samuel  Hall,  James  S.  Hook,  R.  L.  Warthen,  B.  D.  Evans, 
Isaiah  T.  Irwin  and  John  C.  Nichols. 

But  the  convention  was  hopelessly  divided.  As  usual,  two  reports  were 
submitted.  The  majority  report  endorsed  the  seceders  and  took  a  bold 
stand  for  the  protection  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  It-  favored  a  re- 
appointment of  the  entire  delegation  to  attend  the  convention  at  Balti- 
more and,  in  the  event  the  interests  of  slavery  were  not  protected,  to 
proceed  thence  to  Richmond.  The  minority  report  reaffirmed  the  Cin- 
cinnati platform,  with  an  assertion  of  the  legal  rights  of  slaveholders 
in  the  territories.  This  report  was  made  by  four  members:  Herschel 
V.  Johnson,  T.  P.  SaflEold,  H.  K.  McCay,  and  A.  Colvard.  There  were 
speeches  on  both  sides ;  but  the  majority  report  was  adopted  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  convention. 

Thereupon,  the  minority  entered  its  protest  against  repudiating  the 
established  democratic  doctrine  of  nonintervention  by  Congress ;  against 
condemning  by  implication  the   delegates  who  refused  to  secede   at 
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Charleston ;  and  against  sending  a  delegate  to  Richmond,  as  this  course 
virtually  detached  the  convention  from  the  national  democratic  organ- 
ization. But  the  protesting  delegates  went  still  further.  Led  by  ex- 
Governor  Johnson,  they  organized  themselves  at  once  into  a  national 
state  democratic  convention  over  which  Judge  Hiram  Warner  was  called 
to  preside.  Sixty-three  members  were  enrolled  from  twenty-four  coun- 
ties.* Delegates,  under  moderate  instructions,  were  sent  to  the  Balti- 
more convention  as  follows:  From  the  state  at  large — Herschel  V. 
Johnson,  James  Gardner,  Absalom  H.  Chappell  and  Hiram  Warner. 
District  delegates— First,  J.  L.  Seward  and  Wm.  B.  Gaulden;  Second, 
Richard  Whitely  and  B.  Y.  Martin;  Third,  Nathan  Bass  and  S.  W. 
Bumey;  Fourth,  J.  P.  Hambleton  and  S.  C.  Candler;  Fifth,  A.  R. 
Wright  and  H.  P.  Farrar ;  Sixth,  Robert  McMillan  and  J.  P.  Simmons ; 
Seventh,  T.  P.  Saffold  and  James  Thomas;  Eighth,  L.  A.  Nelms  and. 
Alex.  C.  Walker. 

To  summarize  events  somewhat  hurriedly,  the  Richmond  convention 
of  seceders  met  at  the  time  set  but  adjourned  until  June  21,  1860.  The 
Baltimore  convention  assembled  at  the  time  specified,  with  two  Georgia 
delegations  applying  for  admission.  The  committee  on  credentials  was 
divided,  but  the  majority  report  favored  admitting  both  delegations,  with 
a  division  of  Georgia's  vote;  the  other  favored  admitting  the  seceders. 
The  latter  report  was  adopted,  seating  the  delegation  of  which  Judge 
Henry  L.  Benning  was  chairman.  From  the  other  states,  however,  the 
nonseceding  delegations  were  admitted ;  and  from  Alabama  and  Louisi- 
ana no  delegations  were  admitted.  Since  this  drastic  action  excluded 
most  of  the  Charleston  seceders,  Georgia's  delegation  refused  to  enter 
the  convention.  At  the  same  time  a  majority  of  the  delegations  from 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  California  and  Oregon,  withdrew 
from  the  convention,  while  Delaware,  for  the  present,  decided  to  take  no 
part  in  its  deliberations.  Missouri  was  the  only  *  southern  state  whose 
entire  delegation  refused  to  withdraw.  Even  Kentucky  left  the  hall, 
while  most  of  the  delegation  from  Massachusetts  did  likewise,  causing 
Hon.  Caleb  Gushing,  president  of  the  convention,  whose  sympathies  were 
with  the  seceders,  to  resign  his  seat  as  the  convention 's  presiding  officer. 
However,  129  delegates  remained.  These,  on  a  platform  favoring  squat- 
ter sovereignty,  nominated  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois  for 
President  and  Governor  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  for  vice  president. 
But  the  latter  declined;  and,  on  June  25,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
Douglas  delegates  selected  Hon.  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia. 

Without  returning  home,  the  seceders  from  the  Baltimore  convention 
met  with  the  unseat  delegations  and  organized  in  Baltimore  a  national 
state  rights  convention,  of  which  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  made  president  with  210  delegates,  representing  twenty-one  states. 
This  convention  nominated  Hon.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  for 
President  and  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  for  vice  president.  The  Rich- 
mond convention  subsequently  endorsed  this  ticket. 

The  Constitutional  Union  Convention,  which  also  met  in  Baltimore, 
nominated  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for  President  and  Edward  Everett, 
of  Massachusetts,  for  vice  president.    Under  this  banner  were  gathered 
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the  know-nothing  and  whig  remnants,  together  with  other  floating  ele- 
ments. 

Electors  of  the  Breckinridge  and  Lane  ticket  were  eliosen  at  a  state 
convention  held  on  August  8,  at  which  time  ex-Gov.  Charles  J.  McDonald 
and  Hon.  Henry  R.  Jackson  were  chosen  from  the  state  at  large,  with 
Messrs.  A.  H.  Colquitt  and  Wm.  H.  Dabney  as  alternates.  The  district 
electors  were  as  follows :  Peter  Cone,  Wm.  M.  Slaughter,  0.  C.  Gibson, 
Hugh  Buchanan,  Lewis  Tumlin,  Henry  Strickland,  W.  A.  Lofton,  and 
Wm.  M.  Mcintosh. 

At  the  state  convention,  held  August  15,  Douglas  and  Johnson  electors 
were  chosen  as  follows :  From  the  state  at  large — Alexander  II.  Stephens 
and  Augustus  R.  Wright ;  alternates,  James  Gardner  and  T.  P.  Saffold. 
District  electors — James  L.  Seward,  B.  Y.  ^Martin,  Nathan  Bass,  Hiram 
Warner,  J.  W.  Harris,  J.  P.  Simmons,  James  S.  Hook  and  Julian  Gum- 
ming. 

Bell  and  Everett  electors  were  also  chosen  at  a  state  convention. 
These  were  as  follows :  Wm.  Law  and  Benj.  H.  Hill,  from  the  state  at 
large ;  and  Samuel  B.  Spencer,  M.  Douglass,  T.  L.  Doyal,  W.  T.  Wright, 
J.  R.  Parrott,  Hiram  P.  Bell,  J.  E.  Dupree  and  Lafayette  Lamar. 

Thus,  in  the  face  of  a  great  national  crisis,  threatening  the  overthrow 
of  slavery,  the  national  democracy  was  rent  by  a  fatal  schism,  while  the 
republican  organization  presented  an  unbroken  phalanx  in  support  of  an 
anti-slavery  ticket  on  which  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  and  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  of  Maine,  were  the  respective  candidat.es.  These  names  were 
ominous  of  fate.    The  doom  of  democracy  was  sealed. 

During  the  momentous  campaign  of  1860,  the  political  hustings  in 
Georgia  presented  a  dramatic  spectacle,  in  many  respects  suggestive  of 
the  golden  age  of  Greece.  Men  of  gigantic  intellect  discussed  the  para- 
mount issue  of  the  hour  before  great  bodies  of  people  who  listened  spell- 
bound to  impassioned  arguments,  the  like  of  which  has  seldom  been 
heard  on  this  continent.  There  were  the  two  noted  brothers,  Howell  and 
Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb ;  the  two  equally  noted  half-brothers,  Alexander  H. 
and  Linton  Stephens;  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  Robert  Toombs,  Herschel  V. 
Johnson,  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  Hiram  Warner,  Absalom  H.  Chappell,  Dr. 
H.  V.  M.  Miller,  Henry  R.  Jackson,  Francis  S.  Bartow,  Ambrose  and 
Augustus  Wright,  and  Warren  Akin.  The  elder  Colquitt  was  dead ;  but 
his  oratorical  mantle  had  fallen  upon  a  gifted  son.  These  men  constituted 
a  superb  galaxy  of  statesmen.  Most  of  them  supported  the  Breckinridge 
and  Lane  ticket.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  espoused  the  fortunes  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  with  him  stood  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  Hiram  Warner,  Am- 
brose R.  Wright,  James  L.  Seward  and  Absalom  H.  Chappell ;  but  Colonel 
Chappell  left  the  Douglas  standard  when  he  began  to  suspect  the  Little 
GiaQt  of  coquetting  w4th  the  black  republicans.  Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller, 
in  this  campaign,  came  over  to  the  Breckinridge  and  Lane  camp ;  so  like- 
wise did  Francis  S.  Bartow.  Benj.  H.  Hill  and  Warren  Akin  alone 
championed  Bell  and  Everett.  Before  the  campaign  was  over,  Mr. 
Douglas  made  a  speech  in  Atlanta,  but  his  visit  failed  to  revive  his  waning 
fortunes.  He  was  fated  to  poll  in  Georgia  the  smallest  vote  of  any  of 
the  candidates,  despite  the  fact  that  his  running  mate  was  a  Georgian: 
Herschel  V.  Johnson. 

In  the  presidential  campaign  which  followed  in  November,  victory 
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perched  upon  the  republican  banners.  Breckinridge  and  Lane  carried 
Georgia,  with  51,893  votes;  Bell  and  Everett  came  next,  with  42,855 
votes;  Douglas  and  Johnson  third,  with  only  11,500  votes. 

Then  came  secession.  There  were  thousands  of  conservative  demo- 
crats throughout  the  South  who  did  not  see  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  to 
the  presidency  a  sufficient  cause  for  dissolving  the  Union.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
it  is  true,  had  been  elected  on  a  platform  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  in  the  territories,  but  he  was  not  committed  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  states.  Nor  did  the  republican  platform  fail  to  denounce 
the  John  Brown  raid  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  carried  a  distinct  menace  to 
slavery.  Howell  Cobb  resigned  his  seat  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  cabinet  before 
the  year  expired.  South  Carolina  was  aflame  with  protest.  The  state  in 
whose  soil  reposed  the  ashes  of  the  Great  Nullifier  lost  no  time  in  calling 
a  convention,  whose  action  was  to  start  the  process  of  dismemberment 
and  to  point  the  way  to  a  Southern  Confederacy. 

Coincidental  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  the  Georgia  Legislature 
convened  at  MiUedgeville,  on  November  7,  1860.  Speaker  Isaiah  T. 
Irwin  having  died  during  the  legislative  recess,  Hon.  Charles  J.  WiUiams, 
of  Muscogee,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 
Governor  Brown  sent  to  the  Legislature  a  special  message  dealing  with 
Federal  relations,  in  addition  to  his  annual  message,  in  which  he  discussed 
a  number  of  practical  matters.  We  will  dispose  of  the  annual  message 
first.  He  was  gratified,  to  inform  the  Legislature  that  the  state  road  had 
paid  into  the  treasury  $450,000  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  All  the 
institutions  of  the  state  were  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Besides  paying 
what  was  then  due  on  the  public  debt,  both  principal  and  interest.  Gov- 
ernor Brown  had  paid  an  additional  $117,000,  thus  reducing  the  sum 
total  of  indebtedness.  The  school  fund  had  been  increased  $200,000, 
besides  which  an  additional  $150,000  had  been  expended  for  educational 
purposes. 

Governor  Brown's  special  message  was  a  vigorous  state  paper.  The 
presidential  election  had  not  occurred  when  this  important  document 
was  penned,  but  the  air  was  electrical  with  tokens  announcing  that  a 
crisis  was  at  hand.  Some  of  the  states  had  passed  measures  neutralizing 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  to  meet  this  embarrassing  situation  Governor 
Brown  advocated  a  system  of  retaliatory  legislation.  In  the  event  of 
Mr.  Lincoln 's  election,  he  urged  the  calling  of  a  state  convention  to  devise 
a  definite  plan  of  action.  Meanwhile  he  believed  in  taking  time  by  the 
forelock,  and  accordingly  recommended  that  $1,000,000  be  appropriated 
as  a  military  fund,  with  which  to  prepare  for  an  armed  resistance  to 
northern  aggression.*  Something  like  $170,000  had  already  been  spent 
for  arms.  Far  in  advance  of  many  others.  Governor  Brown  saw  the  war 
cloud  darkening  upon  the  horizon,  and  as  commander-in-chief  of  Geor- 
gia's military  and  naval  forces  he  was  determined  not  to  be  caught 
unawares.  The  General  Assembly  appropriated  $1,000,000  to  be  used  by 
the  governor  for  purposes  of  state  defense,  said  amount  to  be  raised  by 
an  issue  of  6  per  cent  bonds  to  run  for  twenty  years,  t 
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In  a  former  message  to  the  Legislature,  Governor  Brown  had  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  the  state  militia,  recommending  that  a  tax  be 
imposed  on  all  citizens  who  were  not  members  of  some  military  organi- 
zation, the  proceeds  of  said  tax  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  foundry 
for  arms.  The  purpose  of  this  recommendation  was  to  make  Georgia 
independent,  in  the  event  of  hostilities.  But  the  Legislature,  unfor- 
tunately, did  not  share  Governor  Brown's  farsightedness  of  vision.  The 
military  spirit  had  waned  considerably  since  the  war  with  Mexico.  To 
quote  a  well-known  historian,  **the  old-fashioned  public  drills  and  mus- 
ters had  so  long  been  discontinued  as  to  be  known  from  the  tales  of  the 
old  citizens  only  as  a  farcical  and  valueless  relic  of  colonial  and  revolu- 
tionary times."  •  But  it  was  time  for  the  sword  to  be  leaping  from  its 
scabbard.  Hannibal  was  already  at  the  gates.  Such,  if  not  the  exact 
language  of  Governor  Brown's  special  message,  was  at  least  its  tenor. 

Early  in  the  session,  by  request,  several  distinguished  Georgians 
addressed  the  Legislature  on  the  duty  of  the  hour.  One  of  these  was 
Hon.  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  of  Athens.  He  delivered  an  impassioned 
speech,  urging  immediate  and  unconditional  secession.  Mr.  Cobb  had 
hitherto  taken  no  part  in  politics,  but  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  had  filled 
him  with  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  southern  institutions.  He  had  been 
a  deep  student.  His  work  on  ''Slavery"  bears  the  impress  of  a  master- 
mind. His  part  in  compiling  the  state's  first  code  will  likewise  remain 
for  all  time  to  come  a  monument  to  his  genius.  He  was  only  thirty-eight 
when  he  made  this  great  speech ;  and  was  barely  thirty-nine  when  he  fell 
mortally  wounded  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  He  was  a  recognized 
leader  of  the  Georgia  bar,  but  what  accounted  most  for  the  powerful 
influence  which  he  exercised  at  this  time  was  not  his  intellectual  prestige, 
but  his  strong  moral  and  religious  nature,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  his 
voice  was  a  new  one  in  the  public  councils.  With  the  zeal  of  a  Peter 
the  Hermit  and  with  the  eloquence  of  a  Patrick  Henry,  he  plunged  into 
the  arena  of  debate.  His  speech  before  the  Georgia  Legislature  was 
logic  on  fire.  Its  effect  was  most  powerful.  We  quote  from  it  this  single 
paragraph.    Said  he :  t 

**What,  then,  is  our  remedy?  Shall  it  be  the  boy's  redress  of  recrimi- 
nation, the  bully's  redress  of  braggadocio  or  boasting,  or  the  manly 
freeman's  redress  of  independence?  This  is  a  most  solemn  question  and 
no  man  should  rashly  advise  his  countrymen  at  such  a  time.  For  myself, 
for  months,  nay  years,  I  have  foreseen  this  coming  cloud.  I  have  given 
it  all  the  study  of  which  my  mind  is  possessed.  I  have  called  my  heart 
into  the  council  and  listened  to  its  beatings.  Nay  more,  my  friends,  I 
fear  not  to  say,  I  have  gone  to  the  God  I  worship  and  begged  Him  to 
advise  me.  On  the  night  of  the  sixth  of  November  I  called  my  wife  and 
little  ones  together  around  my  family  altar  and  together  we  prayed  to 
God  to  stay  the  wrath  of  our  oppressors  and  preserve  the  Union  of  our 
fathers.  The  rising  sun  of  the  seventh  of  November  found  me  on  my 
knees,  begging  the  same  kind  Parent  to  make  that  Wrath  to  praise  Him 
and  the  remainder  of  wrath  to  restrain.  I  believe  that  the  hearts  of  men 
are  in  His  hands  and  when  the  telegrigiph  announced  to  me  that  the  voice 
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of  the  North  proclaimed  at  the  ballot-box  that  I  should  be  a  slave  I 
heard  in  the  same  sound  the  voice  of  my  God  speaking  through  His  provi- 
dence and  saying  to  his  child :  *  Be  free !  Be  free ! '  Marvel  not  then 
that  I  say  my  voice  is  for  immediate,  unconditional  secession/' 

Mr.  Toombs  also  advocated  secession,  in  a  magnificent  speech  before 
the  Legislature,  but  his  views  on  the  subject  were  already  well  known 
and,  though  he  spoke  with  great  rapidity,  launching  his  thunderbolts,  in 
quick  succession,  amid  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  his  speech  fell  far  below 
the  standard  set  by  Mr.  Cobb's,  both  in  its  rhetorical  beauty  and  in  its 
tone  of  deep  moral  earnestness.  It  was  likewise  before  this  session  of  the 
Legislature  that  Mr.  Stephens  delivered  his  great  speech  in  opposition 
to  secession.  He  did  not  question  the  constitutional  right  of  a  state  to 
secede,  but  he  did  question  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course  as  a  practical 
remedy  for  existing  evils,  and  with  all  the  vigor  of  his  splendid  intellect 
he  endeavored  to  avert  the  impending  disaster.  Less  eloquent  than  Mr. 
Cobb,  he  read  the  future  with  the  eye  of  a  seer,  and  his  speech  was  a 
marvel  of  predictive  wisdom,  perhaps  unexcelled  in  this  respect  by  any 
speech  ever  delivered  before  an  assemblage  of  Georgians.  Conservative 
men  of  the  class  represented  by  Mr.  Stephens  knew  well  enough  that  the 
people  of  the  North  were  not  all  abolitionists,  and  that  in  many  cities  of 
the  North,  on  the  day  of  John  Brown's  execution,  Union  meetings  were 
held  to  offset  the  fanatical  assemblages  in  which  this  cracked-brain  insur- 
rectionist was  canonized  as  a  martyr.*  But  the  tide  was  rising.  Though 
prone  to  be  conservative,  events  were  fast  sweeping  Georgia  into  the 
vortex  of  secession.  Hon.  Howell  Cobb  in  December  resigned  his  seat  in 
Mr.  Buchanan's  cabinet,  but  before  returning  home  indicted  a  powerful 
letter  to  the  people  of  Georgia,  informing  them  that  the  time  for  disunion 
was  at  hand.  This  letter  influenced  thousands  of  voters,  t  Its  eflEect  was 
profound.  The  state  had  been  prospering  for  years.  Its  population  in 
1860  was  1,057,286  souls,  of  which  number  nearly  one-half  were  slaves. 
The  value  of  the  state's  real  and  personal  property  exceeded  $600,000,- 
000,  while  its  manufactures  were  climbing  upward.  But  present  issues 
were  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  merchandise,  nor  appraised  by  the 
standards  of  mammon. 


*  Federal  Union,  December  27,  1859. 
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The  Legislature  Calls  a  State  Convention,  Following  a  Powerful 
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— Georgia's  Conservatism — Sentiment  Evenly  Divided  on  Seces- 
sion— Events  Move  On  Apace — The  Burning  of  Port  Moultrie — 
Bartow's  Speech  in  Atlanta — Governor  Brown  Takes  Time  by 
THE  Forelock — Orders  the  Seizure  t)F  Fort  Pulaski — Colonel 
Lawton  Executes  This  Order— Its  Character  Discussed — An 
Act  of  Technical  Treason,  Since  Georgia  Was  Still  in  the  Union, 
BUT  Justified  as  a  Necessary  Measure  op  Protection — The  Seces- 
sion Convention  Assembles — Its  Distinguished  Personnel — Ex- 
Governor  George  W.  Crawford  Made  President — Some  of  the 
Delegates — Three  Important  Questions  to  be  Settled — All 
Agreed  on  the  Abstract  Right  of  Secession — Judge  Nisbet's  Reso- 
lutions— Ex-Governor  Johnson  's  Substitute — The  Great  Debate 
— The  Part  Played  by  a  Glass  of  Brandy  in  Turning  the  Scales 
— Secession  Wins — The  Committee  to  Report  an  Ordinance  Se- 
lected FROM  Both  Sides — An  Ordinance  Reported  by  Judge  Nis- 
bet — Its  Adoption — All  Delegates  Sign  the  Ordinance,  but  Six 
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Some  Observations  on  Slavery. 

» 

On  November  17th,  following  a  powerful  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Wm.  L.  Harris,  of  Mississippi,  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  passed  ail  act 
calling  for  a  state  convention  to  assemble  in  ^lilledgeville  on  January 
16,  1861,  to  consider  the  paramount  question  of  the  hour:  Union  or 
Secession.  To  insure  the  attendance  of  Georgians  ablest  sons  an  act  was 
passed  ordering  the  adjournment  of  all  the  state  courts  during  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Secession  Convention.*  Resolutions  were  also  adopted 
setting  forth  the  aggressive  acts  of  the  non-slave-holding  states,  t  Mr. 
Harris  appeared  before  the  Legislature  as  Mississippi's  accredited  com- 
missioner, that  state  having  already  called  a  convention ;  and  in  his 
speech,  urging  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Georgia,  he  called  to  mind  the 
bold  stand  taken  for  state  rights  by  the  dauntless  Troup.  Its  effect 
can  easily  be  imagined;  for  immediately  thereafter  decisive  action  was 
taken.  The  election  of  delegates  to  this  convention  was  set  for  the  first. 
Monday  in  January.    The  office  of  adjutant-general  was  re-established  J 


*  Acts  1860,  p.  240. 

+  Acts  1860,  p.  26. 
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and  to  fill  this  arduous  position,  Governor  Brown  appointed  Henry  C. 
Wayne.  As  we  have  already  seen,  $1,000,000  had  been  voted  for  state 
defense.  The  purchase  of  1,000  Maynard  rifles  and  carbines  was  now 
ordered.  At  the  same  time  Governor  Brown  was  authorized  to  accept 
10,000  state  troops  for  immediate  demands.*  To  serve  the  state  more 
effectively,  at  this  crisis  in  its  affairs.  Judge  Linton  Stephens  resigned  his 
seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  and  the  Legislature  elected  as  his  successor, 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  of  Augusta,  t 

Quite  a  number  of  counties  memorialized  the  Legislature  at  this  ses- 
sion, most  of  them  taking  a  vigorous  stand  for  secession.!  Some,  as  in 
the  resolutions  from  Greene  County,  submitted  by  Hon.  Miles  W.  Lewis, 
urged  delay  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  was  constitutional, 
that  the  South  was  not  yet  fully  united,  that  the  North  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  making  amends,  that  the  masses  of  the  people  were 
not  ready  for  disunion,  and  that  an  undue  haste  in  overturning  the 
Government  would  inevitably  react  upon  the  South.  To  the  same  effect, 
were  the  Dougherty  County  resolutions  reported  by  Hon.  Robert  N.  Ely, 
afterwards  attorney-general.  These  urged  the  necessity  of  co-operation 
before  any  radical  steps  were  taken. 

Four  states  preceded  Georgia  in  severing  the  bonds  of  union,  viz., 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Florida  and  Alabama.  Upon  Georgia's 
action,  success  or  failure  for  the  southern  exodus  in  large  measure 
depended.  This  was  due  in  part  to  her  geographical  location  and  in 
part  to  her  prestige  among  the  slave-holding  states.  The  issues  at 
stake  only  tended  to  strengthen  her  conservative  bias;  and  Georgia 
became  the  battleground  of  the  most  stubborn  contest  between  the 
rival  parties.  In  breathless  excitement  the  North  looked  on,  hoping 
that  Georgia's  action  might  check  the  drift  toward  disunion. 

Except  to  address  the  State  Legislature  soon  after  President  Lin- 
coln's election,  Mr.  Toombs,  who  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the 
secession  movement  in  Georgia,  took  no  active  part  in  the  state  canvass, 
but  remained  at  the  national  capital  until  January  7,  1861,  when  he 
made  his  celebrated  farewell  speech.  Howell  Cobb,  who  had  retired 
from  the  cabinet  of  President  Buchanan,  was  in  the  field ;  and  so  were 
Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb  and  Judge  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  both  recent  con- 
verts. Another  eloquent  apostle  of  secession,  whose  tongue  was  tireless 
in  kindling  the  revolutionary  fires,  was  Francis  S.  Bartow,  an  enthusias- 
tic young  Hotspur  from  Savannah.  But  the  opposing  side  was  repre- 
sented with  equal  vigor  of  intellect  by  men  like  Herschel  V.  Johnson, 
the  Stephens  brothers,  Alexander  H.  and  Linton,  and  Georgia's  match- 
less orator,  Benjamin  H.  Hill.  In  view  of  such  an  array  of  talent,  it 
is  not  surprising  if  Georgia's  action  was  embarrassed  when,  like  a 
perplexed  traveler  in  an  unfamiliar  region,  she  stood  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways. 

But  events  were  soon  to  furnish  the  determining  factors.  On  Decem- 
ber 28,  1860,  came  the  news  of  the  burning  of  Fort  Moultrie  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor.    It  proved  an  effective  argument.    Francis  S.  Bartow  was 
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addressing  an  audience  in  Atlanta,  when  telegraphic  tidings  reached 
the  platform,  telling  of  this  incendiary  act.  The  dispatch  was  read 
amid  the  wildest  excitement.  Flourishing  the  paper  in  the  passionate 
air  above  him,  the  speaker  exclaimed  in  language  which  carried  the 
temperature  still  higher : 

*  *  Can  you  talk  of  co-operation  when  you  hear  the  thunder  of  cannon 
and  the  clash  of  sabers  from  South  Carolina  t  Is  the  noble  old  state 
to  be  left  alone?  Awake,  men,  awake!  Acquit  yourselves  like 
Georgians ! ' ' 

From  all  over  the  vast  assemblage  rose  the  lusty  shouts,  and  the 
volume  of  sound  seemed  to  roll  in  prophetic  thunder  southward  to  join 
the  approaching  volleys  of  Fort  Sumter.  Bartow  was  soon  to  fall  in 
the  blood-red  arms  of  Manassas.  There  was  reserved  for  him  a  briga- 
dier's uniform  and  a  martyr's  crown.  But  no  premonition  of  his 
approaching  death  could  chill  the  voice  which  now  rang  upon  the 
resonant  air  or  darken  the  brow  on  which  glistened  the  rising  star  of 
Dixie.  The  fame  of  the  brilliant  young  enthusiast,  who  subsequently 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Confederate  Congress  at  Montgomery,  to  lead 
his  regiment  to  battle  in  Virginia,  will  always  be  fragrant  with  the 
sentiment  with  which  he  started  for  the  front.  Objection  was  raised 
to  his  taking  guns  which  belonged  to  the  state  and  were  likely  to  be 
needed  in  defending  the  state  from  invasion.  **But,''  said  he,  **I  go 
to  illustrate  Georgia!'*  and  with  the  fadeless  fame  of  the  gallant 
martyr,  one  of  the  first  to  fall,  this  sentiment  will  forever  be  associated. 

Resolved  that  the  state  should  profit  by  the  lesson  of  Fort  Moultrie, 
Governor  Brown  no  sooner  received  the  news  from  Charleston  than  he 
directed  Col.  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  commanding  the  First  Regiment 
of  Georgia  Volunteers,  to  seize  Fort  Pulaski,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savan- 
nah River.  The  order  was  executed  on  January  3,  1861.  Georgia  was 
still  in  the  Union.  This  executive  step,  therefore,  was  technical  treason ; 
but  the  bold  initiative  was  fully  justified  by  the  issues  at  stake.  Gov- 
ernor Brown  knew  Georgia  well  enough  to  reasonably  anticipate  the 
action  of  the  Secession  Convention;  and  notwithstanding  Georgia's  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  conservatism,  she  was  credited  in  this  affair  with 
the  most  aggressive  act  of  defiance  recorded  during  the  history  of  this 
period. 

On  January  16,  1861,  the  Secession  Convention  assembled  in  Mil- 
ledgeville.*  This  was  unquestionably  the  ablest  body  of  men  ever  con- 
vened in  Georgia;  and  its  animating  spirit  recalled  the  scene  in  Ton- 
dee's  Tavern,  where  the  colonial  patriots  assembled  in  1775  to  defy 
the  Crown  of  England.  The  foremost  men  of  the  state  were  chosen  as 
delegates.  George  W.  Crawford,  one  of  Georgia's  most  distinguished 
ex-governors,  wielded  the  gavel.  Albert  R.  Lamar,  one  of  the  state's 
most  brilliant  editors,  performed  the  duties  of  secretary.  The  conven- 
tion's temporary  chairman  was  Henry  L.  Benning,  an  ex- judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  afterward  a  Confederate  brigadier  general. 
Toombs  was  on  hand,  kingly,  imperious  and  eloquent.  "With  the  pres- 
tige of  long  established  leadership,  he  was  the  central  figure  of  the 
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distinguished  gathering.  In  his  physical  and  intellectual  prime,  he 
was  the  perfect  flower  of  manhood ;  and  keyed  for  the  great  fight  which 
was  shortly  to  begin,  he  was  in  very  truth  the  impassioned  Mirabeau. 
Lined  upon  the  same  side  with  him,  were  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  Eugenius 
A.  Nisbet,  Augustus  W.  Reese  and  Francis  S.  Bartow.  But,  on  the 
other  side,  were  Alexander  and  Linton  Stephens,  Hiram  Warner,  Her- 
schel  V.  Johnson  and  Benjamin  H.  Hill.  These  were  the  great  leaders; 
but  scarcely  less  distinguished  were  a  score  of  others.  Looking  over 
this  sea  of  anxious  faces,  whose  grave  calm  foretells  the  coming  storm, 
it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  following  notables : 

Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  Henry  L.  Benning,  Hiram  P.  Bell,  Richard  H. 
Clark,  Nathaniel  M.  Crawford,  Samuel  HaU,  Henry  R.  Jackson,  D.  P. 
Hill,  L.  J.  Glenn,  D.  C.  Campbell,  Augustus  H.  Kenan,  William  T. 
Woflford,  Henry  D.  McDaniel,  Washington  Poe,  David  J.  Bailey,  Wil- 
liam H.  Dabney,  W.  M.  Browne,  Gk)ode  Bryan,  William  B.  Fleming, 
Henry  R.  Harris,  H.  R.  Casey,  T.  M.  Furlow,  Alexander  Means,  C.  J. 
Munnerlyn,  Willis  A.  Hawkins,  Augustus  H.  Hansell,  P.  W.  Alexander, 
S.  B.  Spencer,  J.  P.  Logan,  N.  A.  Carswell,  Carey  W.  Styles,  John  L. 
Harris,  Thomas  P.  Stafford  and  Parmedus  Reynolds.  To  quote  Ex-Gov. 
Allen  D.  Candler's  •  careful  analysis  of  its  personnel : 

**It  was  probably  the  most  representative  body  that  ever  assembled 
in  the  state.  The  people  sent  up  as  delegates  their  wisest,  purest,  and 
most  conservative  men,  regardless  of  former  political  alignment.  There 
came,  from  their  respective  counties,  statesmen  of  ripest  experience  and 
most  unquestioned  patriotism;  men  who,  in  the  cabinet  and  in  both 
houses  of  the  national  Congress,  had  stood  the  peers  of  the  greatest  in  the 
old  Republic;  profound  jurists  who  had  always  eschewed  politics  and 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws ;  ministers 
of  religion,  venerated  doctors  of  divinity,  who  had  grown  gray  in 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men ;  educated 
planters  from  the  cotton  plantations  of  Middle  and  South  Georgia  and 
the  rice  fields  of  the  coast  country  who,  by  reason  of  their  affluence,  had 
always  had  abundant  leisure  to  study  public  questions  and  who  were, 
therefore,  as  well  informed  on  these  questions  as  their  representatives  in 
the  national  House  and  Senate;  small  farmers  from  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  North  Georgia  and  the  wire-grass  plains  of  South  Georgia, 
lineal  descendants  of  the  heroes  of  the  first  war  for  independence,  who 
had  never  owned  a  slave  in  their  lives,  but  lovers  of  liberty,  independ- 
ence, and  equal  rights,  and  full  of  the  fire  that  animated  their  revolu- 
tionary ancestors  when  they  threw  off  the  British  yoke;  bankers,  mer- 
chants, doctors,  representatives  of  every  class  of  people;  all  preferred 
Union  under  the  constitution,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
none  so  craven  as  to  tamely  submit  to  the  domination  of  a  party  which 
had  denounced  the  constitution,  reviled  the  Union,  and  defied  the  high- 
est judicial  tribunal  in  the  world,  without  some  sort  of  a  guarantee  that 
their  honor  would  be  respected  and  their  rights  protected.  They  entered 
upon  their  duties  by  first  invoking  the  guidance  of  the  God  of  nations 
and  of  men  in  their  efforts  to  so  steer  the  ship  of  state  as  to  avoid  both 
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Scylla  and  Charybdis,  both  disunion  and  dishonor.  Such  were  the  men 
and  such  the  manner  in  which  they  met  the  fearful  crisis  that  confronted 
them.'' 

Governor  Brown  was  invited  to  occupy  a  seat  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention.  This  courtesy  was  likewise  extended  to  two  other  distin- 
guished Georgians:  Hon.  Howell  Cobb  and  Judge  Charles  J.  Jenkins. 
Every  recognized  political  leader  was  in  attendance  upon  the  conven- 
tion. But  political  lines  were  all  obliterated;  party  watchwords  and 
shibboleths  were  all  fused  in  the  motto  of  D '  Artagnan :  *  *  all  for  one  and 
one  for  all.*' 

Addresses  from  two  state  commissioners,  Hon.  James  L.  Orr,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Hon.  John  G.  Shorter,  of  Alabama,  set  forth,  in  eloquent 
terms,  the  action  taken  by  these  commonwealths  and  urged  Georgia  to 
take  the  same  decisive  step.  These  preliminary  exhortations  greatly  com- 
forted the  secessionists.  But  the  clear  note  of  challenge  also  served  to 
arouse  the  Unionists. 

To  quote  Governor  Candler  again,  there  were  three  questions  for  the 
convention  to  consider :  First — Has  the  state  a  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union  t  Second — ^Do  the  prevailing  conditions  require  resort  to  so 
extreme  a  measure?  Third — If  these  questions  are  determined  in  the 
aflSrmative,  should  Georgia  exercise  the  right  and  secede  at  once,  regard- 
less of  the  action  of  any  other  state,  or  should  she  postpone  action  and 
wait  for  the  co-operation  of  her  sister  Southern  States. 

With  reference  to  the  first  question,  there  was  a  marked  unanimity 
of  opinion.  All  were  agreed  as  to  the  abstract  right  of  a  state  to  secede. 
During  the  first  half  century  of  the  Republic's  life,  there  had  been  no 
denial  of  this  right,  by  any  party,  in  any  section  of  the  Union.  In  fact, 
three  states,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  North  Carolina,  had  ex- 
pressly reserved  this  right  on  becoming  members  of  the  Union.  At 
the  same  time,  some  half  dozen  others,  while  not  expressly  reserving 
the  right,  had  by  implication  recognized  it  on  entering  the  Confedera- 
tion.   Says  Governor  Cantiler: 

**In  New  England,  where  the  right  to  peaceably  withdraw  was  now 
mo9t  stubbornly  denied  to  the  Southern  States,  leaders  of  public  senti- 
ment not  only  claimed,  but  often  threatened,  on  the  hustings,  on  the 
floors  of  Congress,  and  through  the  press,  when  questions  affecting  the 
interest  of  their  section  were  under  discussion,  to  resort  to  what  they 
called  the  'unquestioned  right  of  secession;'  and  when  the  bill  to 
admit  Louisiana  into  the  Union  was  under  discussion  in  Congress,  a 
distinguished  son  of  Massachusetts  (Josiah  Quincy),  declared  that  if 
the  bill  should  pass  *it  was  his  deliberate  judgment  that  it  would  be 
virtually  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  would  free  the  states  from  their 
moral  obligations;  and  as  it  would  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  some,  definitely  to  prepare  for  a  separation,  amicably  if 
they  can,  violently  if  they  must. '  Indeed,  at  that  time,  when  the  Repub- 
lic was  young  and  many  of  those  who  had  taken  a  part  in  its  establish- 
ment were  still  living,  we  hear  of  but  few  anywhere.  North  or  South, 
who  denied  this  right  to  the  states."  • 

With  respect  to  the  second  question  above  indicated,  the  convention 
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was  likewise  almost  a  unit.  The  republican  party  had  not  only  elected 
a  President  but  had  secured  half  the  seats  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 
This  party  was  distinctly  inimical  to  slavery.  It  denied  to  the  people 
of  the  South  an  equality  of  rights  in  the  territories.  It  had  trampled 
upon  the  Constitution.  It  had  defied  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  It  had  sought  in  every  way  to  nullify  the  Fugitive  Slave  law. 
It  had  preached  fanaticism.  It  had  reddened  with  blood  the  soil  of 
Kansas.  It  had  canonized  John  Brown;  and  from  such  a  party,  how- 
ever sugar-coated  its  platform  in  1860,  when  votes  were  in  demand, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  expected  by  the  South ;  and  its  success  at  the 
polls  meant  the  defeat  of  constitutional  government. 

But  while  the  convention  was  united  on  two  of  these  questions,  it 
was  hopelessly  divided  on  the  last.  This  concerned  the  wisdom  of 
immediate  secession,  irrespective  of  other  states.  It  was  Judge  Nisbet 
who  precipitated  a  debate  upon  this  issue  by  introducing  his  famous 
resolutions,  declaring  that  **in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  Georgia  to  secede  from  the  present  Union  and  to 
co-operate  with  such  of  the  other  states  as  have  or  shall  do  the  same, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Southern  Confederacy,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  These  same  resolutions  also 
called  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  an  ordinance  of 
secession.* 

In  lieu  of  this  proposed  action,  ex-Gov.  Herschel  V.  Johnson  offered 
his  equally  famous  substitute.  It  breathed  a  spirit  of  resistance,  re- 
hearsed the  story  of  repeated  wrongs  from  which  the  South  had  long 
suffered,  and  dealt  in  no  lukewarm  language  with  the  dangers  which 
menaced  free  institutions,  but  in  the  interest  of  some  unanimity  of 
action  it  advocated  a  convention  of  all  the  Southern  States  to  meet  in 
Atlanta,  at  a  date  to  be  selected.  The  gist  of  the  substitute  was  dis 
union  if  necessary,  but  union  if  possible. 

In  support  of  the  substitute,  Governor  Johnson,  both  the  Stephenses 
and  Benjamin  H.  Hill  made  eloquent  speeches,  in  which  it  was  urged 
that  the  most  positive  iron-clad  instructions  from  the  ballot-box  could 
not  militate  against  the  wisdom  of  this  sound  course  which  was  dis- 
tinctly in  the  interest  of  southern  rights.  But  Judge  Nisbet,  Mr. 
Toombs  and  Mr.  Cobb  stubbornly  opposed  postponement.  They 
declared  all  delays  to  be  dangerous.  It  was  evident  that  both  sides  were 
actuated  by  the  strongest  love  for  the  Union  and  by  the  deepest  desire 
to  see  the  wrongs  from  which  the  state  was  suffering  fully  redressed. 
The  constitutional  right  of  secession  was  not  traversed;  and  the  only 
difference  of  opinion  concerned  the  propriety  of  exercising  the  right  to 
accomplish  the  end  in  view.  Stubbornly  as  the  substitute  was  opposed, 
it  might  have  carried  but  for  the  argument  of  Mr.  Cobb,  who  took  the 
position  that  better  terms  could  be  made  outside  the  Union  than  within. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stephens  that  the  eloquent  Athenian  turned 
the  tide  of  battle  by  this  masterful  but  mistaken  argument;  and  the 
fact  serves  to  emphasize  the  strength  of  the  ties  which  still  bound  Georgia 
to  the  Union.    Despite  Mr.  Cobb's  powerful  argument  the  Secessionists 
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might  have  encountered  a  Waterloo  had  it  not  been  for  the  part  played 
by  a  glass  of  brandy  in  turning  the  scales.  Before  the  noon  recess  Gover- 
nor Johnson  had  begun  a  magnificent  speech,  fairly  sweeping  the  con- 
vention off  its  feet.  It  was  a  masterful  effort.  The  old  governor  was  at 
his  best.  Every  sentence  rang  like  a  thunderbolt  hurled  from  the  arm 
of  Jupiter.  But  in  the  midst  of  its  delivery  Governor  Johnson  yielded 
to  a  motion  to  adjourn.  During  the  noon  recess,  tp  revive  his  strength, 
a  stimulant  was  taken,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  make  his  brain  sluggish. 
The  interrupted  speech  was  resumed;  but  the  magic  spell  was  broken. 
Governor  Johnson's  superb  effort  ended  in  an  anti-climax.  At  last  a 
vote  was  taken.  Governor  Johnson's  substitute  was  rejected  and  Judge 
Nisbet's  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  166  yeas  against  130  nays.* 

This  virtually  se|;tled  the  issue.  The  rest  was  purely  formal.  Patri- 
otic solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  state  in  this  solemn  crisis  was  too 
deep  to  admit  of  any  demonstration  which  was  not  tempered  by  the 
gravest  decorum ;  but  the  excitement  was  most  intense.  It  is  not  always 
the  strongest  and  deepest  passion  whose  force  is  vented  in  trumpet  tones 
of  thunder.  Sometimes  the  wildest  waves  of  emotion  break  only  against 
the  breast ;  and  such  was  the  profound  feeling  which  characterized  most 
of  the  delegates  to  the  secession  convention,  that  even  the  victors  were 
awed  into  silence  by  a  triumph  whose  sequel  no  seer  could  foretell. 

The  adoption  of  Judge  Nisbet's  resolution  necessitated,  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  the  appointment  of  an  ordinance  committee  of  seven- 
teen members  and  the  delegates  named  were :  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  chair- 
man; Robert  Toombs,  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  Francis  S.  Bartow,  Henry 
L.  Benning,  W.  M.  Browne,  G.  D.  Rice,  R.  H.  Trippe,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb, 
A.  H.  Kenan,  A.  H.  Stephens,  D.  P.  Hill,  B.  H.  Hill,  E.  W.  Chastain, 
A.  H.  Colquitt  and  Augustus  Reese. 

It  will  be  observed  that  secessionists  and  anti-secessionists  both  were 
put  upon  the  committee.  This  was  because  the  sovereign  voice  of  Georgia 
had  spoken ;  and  it  was  logically  expected  that  both  parties  should  unite 
in  shaping  the  ordinance  which  was  to  constitute  Georgia's  declaration 
of  independence.  Judge  Nisbet  drafted  the  ordinance  which  was  duly 
reported  to  the  convention,  declaring  the  ordinance  of  1788  to  be 
rescinded  and  the  State  of  Georgia  to  be  in  full  possession  of  her  sov- 
ereign rights.  This  document  deserves  to  be  reproduced  in  full.  Its 
importance  as  a  state  paper  is  of  the  highest  character.  Besides,  the 
part  which  it  played  in  this  historic  drama  will  invest  it  with  a  fasci- 
nating interest  for  all  time  to  come.  It  severed  the  tie  of  allegiance  and 
made  Georgia  an  independent  republic.    The  ordinance  was  as  follows :  t 


t( 


An  Ordinance 


<< 


To  dissolve  the  Union  between  the  State  of  Georgia  and  other  states 
united  with  her  under  a  compact  of  government  entitled :  *  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America. ' 

"We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  Convention  assembled,  do 
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declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained:  That  the 
ordinance  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  Convention, 
on  the  second  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  was  assented  to,  ratified  and  adopted ;  and  also  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  ratifying  and  adopt- 
ing amendments  of  the  said  Constitution  are  hereby  repealed,  rescinded 
and  abrogated. 

**We  do  further  declare  and  ordain:  That  the  Union  now  subsisting 
between  the  State  of  Georgia  and  other  states,  under  the  name  of  *The 
United  States  of  America,'  is  hereby  dissolved,  and  that  the  State  of 
Georgia  is  in  the  full  possession  and  exercise  of  all  those  rights  of  sover- 
eignty which  belong  and  appertain  to  a  free  and  sovereign  state. ' ' 

Before  the  question  was  put  upon  the  passage  of  the  ordinance 
Mr.  HiU  made  one  more  final  effort  to  save  the  day  for  the  anti-seces- 
sionists by  moving  in  lieu  thereof  the  adoption  of  Governor  Johnson 'a 
substitute;  and  on  the  motion  the  vote  stood  yeas  133,  nays  164,  show- 
ing slight  variations  in  the  figures  but  no  essential  change  in  the  result. 
Judge  Nisbet  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  ordinance. 
All  hope  of  keeping  Georgia  within  the  Union  being  lost,  many  of  the 
anti-secessionists  supported  the  ordinance  and  the  ballot  stood  208  yeas 
and  89  nays,  forty-four  anti-secessionists  having  joined  the  secession 
camp.  On  this  last  ballot  Mr.  Hill  voted  for  the  ordinance;  but  Mr. 
Stephens,  Judge  Warner  and  Governor  Johnson  still  demurred. 

But  the  ordinance  was  eventually  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
secession  convention,  only  six  of  the  whole  number  signing  the  document 
under  protest.  The  dissenters  were:  James  P.  Simmons,  Thomas  M. 
McBae,  P.  H.  Latimer,  David  Welchel,  P.  M.  Bird  and  James  Simmons. 
This  formal  act  of  attesting  the  document  was  consummated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  governor,  statehouse  oflScers  and  judges.  The  great  seal  of 
the  state  was  attached  and  the  eventful  scene  was  invested  with  all  the 
solemnity  which  attended  the  signing  of  the  immortal  scroll,  amid  the 
blazing  bonfires  of  Philadelphia  in  1776. 


It  has  been  observed  that  a  grave  sense  of  responsibility  tempered 
somewhat  the  demonstration  of  applause  with  which  the  members  of  the 
convention  themselves  greeted  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession. 
But  this  restraint  was  not  shared  by  the  multitudes  at  large,  to  whom 
the  news  of  the  convention's  action  came  like,  the  spark  which  ignites 
the  powder  fuse  and  explodes  the  shell.  All  over  Georgia  the  news  was 
borne  on  the  crests  of  wild  flames  and  voiced  in  the  brazen  accents  of 
delirious  belfs. 

But  among  the  riotous  multitudes  there  were  many  sad-hearted  men 
who,  while  loyal  to  Georgia,  deplored  the  necessity  which  had  forced 
this  radical  step.  They  were  willing  to  share  the  fortunes  of  Georgia 
for  weal  or  for  woe,  but  they  felt  more  like  weeping  than  rejoicing  when 
they  looked  back  upon  the  old  union  and  thought  of  the  blood  which 
had  sprinkled  the  doorposts  and  the  lintels.  Perhaps  they  also  glanced 
ahead  and  caught  sickening  sight  of  the  crimson  holocaust.  But  the  die 
was  cast.    Georgia  had  spoken  the  word  which  meant  separation.    Not 
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without  moistened  eyelids,  but  resolutely  and  firmly  she  had  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  old  homestead  and  now  stood  listening  for  kindred  voices 
in  the  twilight  hush  of  the  gray  Confederate  dawn. 

Before  adjournment,  the  convention  appointed  commissioners  to  visit 
the  several  Southern  States  which  still  remained  within  the  Union,  to 
inform  them  oflScially  of  Georgia's  action,  and  to  urge  upon  these  states 
the  paramount  wisdom  of  a  similar  course.  These  commissioners  were : 
Henry  L.  Benning,  to  Virginia;  Ambrose  R.  Wright,  to  Maryland; 
Henry  IC  Jackson,  to  Kentucky;  Hiram  P.  Bell,  to  Tennessee;  Luther 
J.  Glenn,  to  Missouri;  D.  P.  Hill,  to  Arkansas;  D.  C.  Campbell,  to  Dela- 
ware ;  Samuel  Hall,  to  North  Carolina ;  and  J.  W.  A.  Sanf ord,  to  Texas. 
On  January  29,  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Savannah  during 
the  month  of  March. 


It  is  useless  to  deny  that  the  precipitating  cause  of  the  great  civil 
conflict  in  America  was  slavery,*  but  its  ultimate  or  real  cause  lay  deeper 
than  the  issues  of  African  servitude;  it  involved  principles  older  than 
the  common  law  of  England,  and  sprang  from  the  roots  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  It  was  a  war  for  constitutional  liberty,  for  local  self-gov- 
ernment, for  home-rule ;  in  short,  for  everything  dear  to  hearts  and  to 
hearth-stones.  The  right  of  secession  has  already  been  discussed  at 
some  length  in  these  pages.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  it  again.  But 
with  respect  to  slavery,  let  us  in  closing  this  chapter  endeavor  to  recall 
certain  well-established  facts. 

First :  The  only  one  of  the  English  colonies  in  North  America  whose 
charter  forbade  African  slavery  and  whose  existence  was  derived  from 
a  powerful  humanitarian  impulse  was  the  colony  of  Georgia.  It  was  on 
the  petition  of  great  moral  leaders  like  George  Whitefield  and  James 
Habersham,  reinforced  by  the  appeals  of  the  pious  Salzburgers,  that 
slavery  was  finally  permitted  by  the  trustees.  It  came  in  response  to  the 
necessities  of  competition.     Nor  was  it  until  the  ban  on  slavery  was 


*  The  Value  of  Slaves. — From  the  southern  standpoint,  the  institution  of  domestic 
servitude  was  more  firmly  established  in  1858  than  ever  before.  The  suggestion  that 
slavery  was  not  ethically  right  was  frowned  down  and  denied  utterance.  The  number 
of  slaves  in  Georgia  was  almost  equal  to  the  number  of  white  persons,  and  their  value 
as  property  was  considerably  greater  than  that  of  all  the  land  in  the  state,  with  town 
and  city  property  included.  The  market  value  of  slaves  increased  rapidly  in  the  years 
just  preceding  secession.  Throughout  the  preceding  decade  or  two  the  rule  for 
pricing  slaves  had  been  to  multiply  the  price  of  a  pound  of  cotton  by  10,000 — e.  g., 
if  cotton  sold  at  12  cents,  an  able-bodied  negro  would  be  worth  $1,200.  But  that  rule 
was  npw  abandoned.  The  price  of  slaves  rose  25  per  cent  in  three  years.  Well-grown 
negro  boys  were  sold  in  Milledgeville  in  1860  for  $2,000  each. 

The  project  of  emancipation,  even  with  compensation  to  the  master,  found  very 
little  favor.  Several  plans  were  brought  forward  to  strengthen  the  local  support  of 
the  institution,  which  might  have  been  adopted  had  they  been  thought  necessary  for 
the  purpose.  One  of  these  was  that  one  slave  should  be  included  in  the  homestead 
legally  exempt  from  levy  or  sale,  in  order  to  encourage  every  family  to  have  one 
slave.  But  even  without  such  legislation  the  poorer  whites  were  rightly  thought  to  be, 
in  thousands  of  cases,  as  sturdy  defenders  of  the  institution  as  those  who  owned 
slaves.  A  few  individuals  favored  the  reopening  of  the  slave  trade;  but,  as  a  Georgia 
editor  very  aptly  said:  '*The  southern  people  have  no  more  idea  of  reviving  the 
slave  trade  than  they  have  of  admitting  their  slaves  to  the  rights  and  privOeges  of 
citizenship. ''—*' Georgia  and  State  Rights,"  by  Ulrich  B.  PhiUips,  p.  184. 
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removed  that  the  Dorchester  Puritans  crossed  over  from  South  Carolina 
and  began  to  settle  in  the  Midway  district.  These  colonists  were  origi- 
nally from  Dorchester,  Mass.  They  became  in  time  the  largest  slave- 
owners in  the  state,  cultivating  immense  plantations  in  the  Georgia  low- 
lands and  operating  slaves  in  vast  bodies.  On  some  of  these  plantations 
as  many  as  500  slaves  were  employed.  Rice  and  indigo  were  the  chief 
products  of  agriculture,  until  cotton  stimulated  by  Whitney's  invention 
came  to  its  coronation. 

With  the  resultant  increase  of  slave-labor,  Georgia,  in  common  with 
the  other  states  of  the  South,  found  herself  increasingly  committed  to  an 
institution  with  which  she  was  at  first  not  in  sympathy ;  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war  much  of  her  material  wealth  was  invested  in 
slaves.  This  property  was  acquired  by  legal  purchase ;  it  was  protected 
by  constitutional  safeguards;  and,  under  the  sacred  law  of  inheritance, 
its  transmission  from  sire  to  son  made  it  a  possession  to  be  prized  as  a 
birthright  and  to  be  defended  with  the  heart 's  blood. 

But  the  South 's  interest  in  the  slave  trade  was  restricted  largely  to 
its  domestic  features.  The  foreign  slave  traflSc  was  carried  on  almost 
exclusively  in  New  England  bottoms.  Peter  Faneuil,  who  built  old 
Paneuil  Hall,  in  Boston,  **the  cradle  of  American  liberty,"  made  almost 
his  entire  fortune  out  of  the  traflSc  which  denied  liberty  to  Africans. 
At  one  time,  in  the  harbor  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  there  were  170 
vessels  flying  the  slave-trader's  flag.  The  South  did  not  impress  the 
negro  into  slaviery ;  but  she  did  teach  him  the  musical  language  of  King 
Alfred;  she  did  train  him  to  become  an  industrious  if  not  a  skillful 
laborer ;  she  did  give  him  the  consolations  of  religion ;  and  she  did  com- 
mit him  in  gentle  bondage  to  a  heavenly  master.  It  can  easily  be  proven 
that  the  South  did  more  to  evangelize  and  to  Christianize  the  black  man 
than  have  all  the  missionaries  to  the  Dark  Continent  since  Livingstone 
entered  the  Congo. 

If  slavery  became  riveted  upon  the  South,  it  was  due  not  to  ethical 
but  to  economic  reasons.  The  late  United  States  Senator  John  J.  Ingalls, 
of  Kansas,  himself  a  New  Englander,  has  contributed  this  luminous  spark 
to  the  literature  of  servitude.  Said  he : '  *  *  The  conscience  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  regard  to  servitude,  did  not  hurt  her  so  long  as  her  profits  in 
the  trade  continued.''  But  the  chill  winters  of  New  England  proved  too 
rigorous  for  a  people  whose  original  habitat  was  underneath  an  equatorial 
sun. 

To  attribute  to  conscience  what  belongs  to  climate  is  an  amusing 
sophistry  almost  Pickwickian  in  its  droll  humor  j  and,  remembering  how 
prompt  New  England  was  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  secession  in  1814,  it 
requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture  the  Confederate 
States  of  New  England,  had  the  cotton-plant  been  indigenous  to  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  or  had  the  mercury  stood  only  ten  degrees  higher  on  the 
commons  of  Boston.  In  such  an  event.  Uncle  Tom's  cabin  might  today  be 
perched  upon  Bunker  Hill. 

Slaves  were  constitutional  property;  but,  notwithstanding  this  fact, 
thousands  of  slave-owners  in  the  South  had  already  commenced  a  gradual 
process  of  manumission,  and  this  policy  might  have  prevailed  had  not 
fanatics  on  the  one  side  and  fire-eaters  on  the  other  forced  us  into  an  iron 
argument.    Less  than  5  per  cent  of  those  who  fought  our  battles  were 
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actual  slave-holders.  General  Grant  was  still  an  owner  of  slave  property 
when  he  volunteered  to  fight  the  republic's  battles;  while  General  Lee, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  released  every  slave  at  Arlington  before  laying 
his  sword  upon  Virginia's  altar.  In  the  end,  the  South  fought  not  for 
African  slavery  but  for  Anglo-Saxon  freedom;  not  to  destroy  the  Union 
of  the  states  but  to  safeguard  the  great  bulwark  upon  which  it  rested : 
the  Federal  Constitution. 


SLAVEHOLDBES  AND  SLAVES  IN  GEORGIA  IN  1860  • 


6,713  slaveholders  owned  each. 

4,355 

3,482 

2,984 

2,543 

2,215 

1,839 

1,647 

1,415 

4,707 

2,823 
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41,084  slaveholders  owned. 
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70   "        " 
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100   "        " 
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200    "        '' 
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300   "        '' 
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500   "        " 
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1,000  and  over 

462,198  slaves 

*  United  States  Census  of  1860. 


CHAPTER  V 
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Garrison  to  Withdraw — Captain  Elzey's  Refusal — Troops 
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Congress,  over  Which  Howell  Cobb  Presides — Alex.  H.  Stephens 
Made  Vice  President  op  the  Southern  Confederacy — The  Seces- 
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1861 — ^Written  by  T.  R.  R.  Cobb — Independent  Companies  Ready 
FOR  Enlistment — Call  for  Georgia  Troops  at  Pensacola — Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Companies  Respond — The  First  Regiment  of 
Georgia  Volunteers  Organized — Goes  First  to  Pensacola,  Then  to 
Virginia — The  First  Independent  Battalion — The  First  Georgia 
Regulars — Early  Fighting  in  Virginia — The  Death  of  Francis  S. 
Bartow — The  State  Left  Without  Guns — First  and  Last,  Georgia 
Contributes  Ninety-four  Regiments  and  Thirty-six  Battalions  to 
the  Confederacy — Commissioned  Officers  from  Georgia — ^Military 
Operations  in  Virginia  During  the  Fall  of  1861 — Georgia  Troops 
UNDER  Gen.  Henry  R.  Jackson — Governor  Brown  Elected  for  a 
Third  Term — Southern  Presbyterian  Church  Is  Organized  in 
Augusta. 


Written  in  cooperation  with  Prof.  Joseph  T.  Derry. 

Meanwhile  important  events  were  happening  elsewhere.  On  the  Sand 
Hills  near  Augusta,  where  is  situated  the  beautiful  Town  of  Summerville, 
was  the  arsenal,  consisting  of  a  group  of  buildings  around  a  commodious 
and  handsome  parade  ground.  Here  were  stored  20,000  muskets,  a  large 
quantity  of  munitions  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  all  guarded  by  a  com- 
pany of  United  States  troops  under  command  of  Capt.  Arnold  Elzey,  of 
Maryland,  later  a  major-general  in  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States. 

On  January  23d  Governor  Brown,  accompanied  by  his  aide-de-camp, 
Hon.  Henry  R.  Jackson,  who  had  been  colonel  of  Georgia  volunteers  in 
the  Mexican  war,  and  Col.  Wm.  Phillips,  visited  Captain  Elzey  and 
made  a  verbal  request  that  he  withdraw  his  command  from  Georgia. 
Upon  Elzey 's  refusal.  Col.  Alfred  Cumming,  commanding  the  Augusta 
Battalion,  was  ordered  to  put  his  force  in  readiness  to  support  the  gov- 
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ernor's  demands.  The  troops  thus  called  out  were  the  Oglethorpe  Infan- 
try, Clinch  Rifles,  Irish  Volunteers,  Montgomery  Guards,  two  companies 
of  minute  men  (from  which  was  scon  after  organized  the  Walker  Light 
Infantry),  the  Washington  Artillery  and  the  Richmond  Hussars.  As  a 
reinforcement  to  these  came  200  mounted  men  from  Burke  County, 
Georgia,  and  a  company  of  infantry  from  Edgefield  District,  South 
Carolina.  In  obedience  to  instructions  from  J.  Holt,  secretary  of  war 
of  the  United  States,  who  advised  that  no  resistance  be  attempted  against 
greatly  superior  forces.  Captain  Elzey  accepted  the  terms  offered  by 
Governor  Brown  and  surrendered  the  arsenal. 

The  United  States  troops  were  not  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but 
retained  their  arms  and  company  property,  occupied  quarters  at  the 
arsenal,  had  free  intercourse  with  the  city  and  surrounding  country  and 
were  to  have  unobstructed  passage  through  and  out  of  the  state,  by 
water  to  New  York  via  Savannah.  One  of  the  terms  of  surrender  was  that 
the  public  property  was  to  be  receipted  for  by  the  state  authorities,  and 
accounted  for  upon  adjustment  between  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the 
United  States.  The  State  of  Georgia  thus  obtained  22,000  small  arms, 
two  howitzers,  two  cannon  and  much  ammunition. 

During  this  same  month  of  January,  1861,  thirty-eight  boxes  of  mus- 
kets, that  were  about  to  be  shipped  from  New  York  to  Savannah,  were 
seized  and  held,  probably  under  orders  of  the  governor  of  New  York. 
After  a  sharp  remonstrarce,  which  was  unheeded,  Governor  Brown 
directed  Colonel  Lawton  to  take  sufficient  military  force  and  seize  and 
hold  every  ship  in  the  Harbor  of  Savannah  belonging  to  citizens  of  New 
York.  This  caused  a  release  of  the  guns,  but  l>ecause  of  delay  in  forward- 
ing them  other  New  York  vess4s  were  seized.  When  news  was  received 
that  the  guns  were  on  the  way,  the  seized  vessels  were  released. 

Georgia's  delegation  to  the  Cor  federate  Provisional  Congress,  which 
met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  February,  consisted  of  Francis  S.  Bar- 
tow, George  W.  Crawford,  Augustus  H.  Kenan,  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
Robert  Toombs,  Howell  Cobb.  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  Benjamin  Harvey  Hill 
and  Augustus  R.  Wright.  Hon.  Howell  Ccbb  was  elected  president  of  the 
congress.  His  brother,  Thcs.  R.  R.  Cobb,  drafted  the  new  republic's 
original  Constitution. 

When  the  provisional  government  of  the  Confederate  States  was 
organized  with  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi  as  president  and  Alexan- 
der H.  Stephens  of  Georgia  as  vice  president,  Robert  Toombs  of  Georgia 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state. 

The  Georgia  convention  resumed  its  session  at  Savannah,  March  7, 
1861,  ratified  the  Confederate  Constitution  on  March  16th,  adopted  a 
new  State  Constitution,  authorized  the  issuance  of  treasury  notes  and 
bonds  for  revenue  fcr  public  defense,  tendered  a  tract  ten  miles  square 
for  the  Confederate  seat  of  government  and  transferred  to  that  govern- 
ment the  control  of  military  operations,  as  well  as  forts  and  arms.  The 
State  Constitution  of  1861,  drafted  by  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  differed  in  no 
essential  particulars  from  the  Constitution  of  1798.  As  an  introductory 
feature,  however,  it  contained  a  '*  Declaration  of  Fundamental  Princi- 
ples.'* 

Georgia  had  ready  for  any  duty  for  which  they  might  be  needed 
numerous  independent  companies  representing  every  arm  of  the  service, 
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Bome  battalions  and  the  First  Volunteer  Regiment  of  Georgia,  organized 
prior  to  the  war  and  commanded  by  Col.  A.  R.  Lawton,  This  officer, 
under  instructions  from  Governor  Brown,  on  the  morning  of  January  3, 
1861,  before  the  aeceBsion  of  Georgia,  had  with  detachments  from  the 
Oglethorpe  Light  Infantry  of  Savannah,  the  Savannah  Guards  and  the 
Chatham  Artillery  seized  Fort  Pulaski,  and  a  few  days  after  secession 
was  accomplished  occurred  the  taking  of  the  Augusta  arsenal  by  the 
Augusta  Independent  Battalion  and  other  troops,  as  already  told  in  this 
chapter. 

In  March  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States  called  upon 
Georgia  for  troops  for  Pensacola,  Florida.  The  governor  accordingly 
issued  a  call  for  volunteers.  The  enthusiastic  response  was  the  ten'der  of 
their  services  by  250  companies.     From  these  250  companies  ten  were 


Alexander  H.  Stephens 

Vice-President  of  the  Confederate  States,  Member  of 

Congress  and  Governor 

formed  into  a  regiment  at  Macon  and  organized  as  the  First  Regiment 
of  Georgia  Volunteers,  with  James  N.  Ramsey  as  colonel.  These  were 
sent  to  Pensacola  and  about  six  weeks  later  to  Vii^nia,  where  in  the 
Laurel  Hill  campaign  they  were  the  first  Georgia  troops  to  experience 
actual  war. 

The  First  Independent  Battalion  of  Georgia,  under  Maj.  Peter  H. 
Larey,  consisting  of  four  companies,  was  also  sent  to  Pensacola, 
to  which  was  added  a  company  under  Capt,  G.  W,  Lee  from  Atlanta, 
being  the  first  troops  that  had  gone  from  Georgia  to  Pensacola. 

The  Geoi^a  Secession  Convention,  prior  to  its  adjournment  at  Mill- 
edgeville^  to  meet  in  March  at  Savannah,  had  authorized  the  equipment 
of  two  regiments,  to  be  either  all  infantry  or  infantry  and  artillery  aa 
the  governor  should  decide.  Before  the  organization  of  these  two  regi- 
ments could  be  completed  active  hostilities  began.  Therefore  the  com- 
panies already  formed  were  consolidated  into  one  command  under  Col. 
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Charles.  J.  Williams  and  turned  over  to  the  Confederate  Government  as 
the  First  Georgia  Regulars. 

Thus  we  see  there  were  three  First  Georgia  regiments.  But  since  the 
First  Regiment  of  Georgia  Volunteers  under  Col.  James  N.  Ramsey  were 
the  first  of  the,  three  to  experience  real  war,  the  men  of  that  .regiment 
always  felt  that  they  had  the  clearest  right  to  the  name.  They  were 
camped  on  the  outskirts  of  Richmond,  when  Big  Bethel,  the  first  field 
engagement  of  the  war,  was  fought  and  won  by  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia troops.  President  Davis  made  a  speech  to  them  the  day  before 
their  departure  from  Richmond  for  Staunton,  whence  after  a  few  days' 
rest  they  began  their  march  across  the  Shenandoah,  Allegheny  and  Cheat 
Mountains  to  join  the  little  army  under  Brig. -Gen.  Robert  S.  Gamett  at 
Laurel  Hill.  Here  they  skirmished  successfully  for  several  days  with 
McClellan's  advance  troops  and,  when  the  flank  of  Gamett 's  position  at 
Laurel  Hill  had  been  turned  by  the  fall  of  the  post  at  Rich  Mountain, 
shared  with  Garnett's  troops  the  severe  hardships  of  a  retreat  conducted 
with  great  skill  by  their  gallant  leader  until  his  death  at  Carrick's  Ford, 
where  the  Federal  pursuit  was  halted.  Reaching  at  last  Monterey,  where 
they  were  met  by  reinforcements  under  Brig. -Gen.  Henry  R.  Jackson,  of 
Georgia,  and  went  into  camp,  they  heard  with  delight  the  news  of  the 
first  great  pitched  battle  of  the  war  at  Manassas,  th^  thunder  of  whose 
artillery  had  been  heard  by  them  at  intervals  on  that  ever  memorable 
21st  of  July,  1861,  the  reverberations  from  that  distant  field  rolling 
through  valleys  between  hills  and  mountains  far  away  to  the  northwest 
and  exciting  wonder  and  many  conjectures,  until  late  that  night  a  courier 
rode  into  Monterey  with  the  report  of  overwhelming  victory. 

To  the  Virginians  and  Georgians  of  the  lamented  Giimett's  little  army 
how  thrilling  was  the  story  of  the  stand  of  the  ** Stonewall  Brigade,*'  of 
Bee,  the  gallant  Carolinian,  who  shortly  before  his  de^th  had  uttered  the 
words  which  gave  to  Jackson  and  his  men  the  name  which  they  were  to 
make  immortal ;  of  Francis  S.  Barton,  whose  Seventh  and  Eighth  Georgia 
shared  equal  glories  with  **5toiiewall''  Jackson's  men  ^nd  Jones'  Fourth 
Alabama.  The  last  words  of  Barton,  **They  have  killed  me,  but  never 
give  up  the  fight,"  were  like  a  bugle  call  to  valorous  deeds  that  found 
an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  southern  patriots  ready  to  do  or  die  in  the  cause 
of  home  and  native  land. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  Georgia  had  organized 
17,000  men,  had  armed  and  equipped  them  herself  at  an  expense  of 
$300,000,  When  in  September,  1861,  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  com- 
manding the  Department  of  the  West,  called  upon  the  governors  for 
arms,  Governor  Brown  was  compelled  to  reply  with  great  regret :  "There 
are  no  arms  belonging  to  the  state  at  my  disposal.  All  have  been 
exhausted  in  arming  the  volunteers  of  the  state  now  in  the  Confederate 
service  in  Virginia,  at  Pensacola  and  on  our  own  coast,  in  all  some  twenty- 
three  regiments.  Georgia  has  now  to  look  to  the  shot-guns  and  rifles  in 
the  hands  of  her  people  for  coast  defense,  and  to  guns  which  her  gun- 
smiths are  slowly  manufacturing." 

Allowing  for  re-enlistments  and  reorganization  of  commands^  Georgia 

from  first  to  last  gave  to  the  cause  6f  the  Confederate  States  ninety-four 

regiments  and  thirty-six  battalions,  embracing  every  arm  of  the  service. 

There  were  commissioned  from  Georgia  the  following  general  oflScers : 
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Major-Generals — Howell  Cobb,  Lafayette  McLaws,  David  Emanuel 
Twiggs,  Wm.  H.  T.  Walker,  Ambrose  Ransom  Wright  and  Pierce  M.  B. 
Young.  Brigadier-Generals — E.  Porter  Alexander,  George  T.  Ander- 
son, Robert  H.  Anderson,  Francis  S.  Barton,  Henry  L.  Benning,  Wm. 
R.  Boggs,  Wm.  M.  Browne,  Goode  Bryan,  Thomas  Reed  Bootes  Cobb, 
Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  Philip  Cook,  Charles  C.  Crews,  Alfred  Cumming, 
George  Pierce  Doles,  Dudley  M.  Du  Bose,  Clement  A.  Evans,  Wm.  M. 
Gardner,  Lucius  J.  Gartrell,  Victor  J.  B.  Girardy,  George  P.  Harrison, 
Alfred  Iverson,  Henry  Bootes  Jackson,  John  E.  Jackson,  A.  R.'  Lawton, 
Hugh  W.  Mercer,  Paul  J.  Semmes,  James  P.  Simms,  Wm.  Duncan  Smith, 
Moxley  Sowel,  Marcellus  A.  Stovall,  Bryan  M.  Thomas,  Edward  Lloyd 
Thomas,  Robert  Toombs,  Claudius  C.  Wilson  and  Wm.  T.  Woflford.  Of 
these  Brig.-Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans  commanded  a  division  for  the  last 
five  months  of  the  war  and  it  is  said  that  commissions  as  major-general 
had  been  made  out  for  him  and  for  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  L.  Benning  just 
before  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy. 

Georgia  furnished  three  lieutenant-generals,  Wm.  J.  Hardee,  John  B. 
Gordon  and  Joseph  Wheeler,  the  latter  of  whom  became  a  citizen  of  Ala- 
bama and  congressman  from  that  state.  General  Gordon  commanded  a 
corps  for  the  last  five  or  six  months  of  the  war  and  was  informed  that  his 
commission  as  lieutenant-general  had  been  issued  just  before  the  fall  of 
Richmond  and  Petersburg.  Lieut.-Gen.  James  Longstreet  who  made  his 
home  in  Gainesville,  Georgia  after  the  war,  was,  like  Gordon  and  Evans, 
a  private  member  of  Atlanta  Camp  No.  159,  U.  C.  V.,  and  all  that  was 
mortal  of  him  sleeps  in  Georgia  soil. 

The  naval  officer  of  highest  rank  from  Georgia  was  Commodore 
Josiah  Tattnall. 

Of  civil  officers  of  the  Confederacy  and  members  of  the  military  staff 
of  President  Davis,  the  following  were  from  Georgia:  Vice  President 
Alexander  H.  Stephens ;  First  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Toombs ;  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Philip  Clayton ;  John  Archibald  Campbell, 
assistant  secretary  of  war;  Alexander  Robert  Lawton,  quartermaster- 
general  of  the  Confederate  States;  Isaac  Munroe  St.  John,  commissary- 
general;  Wm.  M.  Browne,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  a  citizen  of 
Georgia,  assistant  secretary  of  state ;  and  James  D.  Bullock,  naval  agent 
to  England. 

The  military  operations  in  Virginia  during  the  fall  of  1861  were  most 
important.  The  First  and  Twelfth  regiments  of  Georgia  Volunteers 
served  in  the  division  of  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  R.  Jackson  of  the  army  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  in  the  Cheat  Mountain  campaign,  in 
which  there  were  hard  marches,  skirmishes  and  heavy  picketing,  but  no 
battle.  They  also  served  under  Henry  R.  Jackson  in  the  battle  of 
Greenbriar  River,  October  3,  1861,  repulsing  the  attack  of  General  Rey- 
nolds, and  until  the  end  of  the  fall  scouted  and  skirmished  from  the 
foot  of  the  AUeghanies  to  the  summit  of  Cheat  Mountain.  Early  in 
December  the  Pii'st  Georgia,  now  in  Loring's  division,  left  the  mountains 
and,  marching  through  the  lovely  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  joined  the 
army  under  **Stonewair'  Jackson,  camped  just  outside  of  the  patriotic 
little  City  of  Winchester. 

The  Twelfth  Repriment  of  Georgia  Volunteers  remained  with  Edward 
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Johnson,  now  a  brigadier-general,  and  on  the  13th  of  December,  1861, 
acted  an  heroic  part  in  the  brilliant  little  victory  at  Camp  Alleghany. 


In  the  fall  of  1861  there  was  a  gubernatorial  election.  Gov.  Joseph 
B.  Brown  had  already  been  twice  elected  to  this  high  oflSce,  and  never 
in  the  history  of  the  state  had  anyone  held  the  governorship  for  three 
consecutive  terms.  But  some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  Georgia 
urged  Governor  Brown  to  run  again. 

Hon.  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet  was  nominated  by  the  opposition.  But  the 
vote  stood  46,493  for  Brown,  32,802  for  Nisbet,  a  majority  of  13,691  for 
Governor  Brown. 

On  December  12,  1861,  in  the  old  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Augusta — one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  state's  ecclesiastical  landmarks — 
the  first  general  assembly  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  met,  and 
here  what  is  known  as  the  **  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States" 
was  organized.  Rev.  John  R.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  the  father  of  our  present 
great  chief-executive.  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  was  then  pastor  of 
the  Augusta  church.  He  was  also  the  general  assembly's  first  stated 
clerk.  Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Palmer  of  New  Orleans  preached  the  opening 
sermon  and  was  the  general  assembly's  first  moderator. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Georgia's  Coast  Defenses  Found  to  be  Inadequate — Gen.  George  P. 
Harrison  Organizes  a  Brigade  of  State  Troops — ^Lack  of  Arms — 
Gen.  F.  W.  Capers  and  Gen.  Wm.  H.  T.  Walker  Also  Organize 
Brigades — The  Commissary  Department — Thomas  Butler  King 
Sent  to  Europe — Georgia  Spends  $1,000,000  to  Equip  Fort 
Pulaski — Commodore  Josiah  Tattnall  Organizes  a  Mosquito 
Fleet — The  Famous  Steamship  Fingal,  After  Evading  the 
Blockade,  Enters  Savannah  Harbor  with  Military  Supplies, 
Including  10,000  Enfield  Rifles — Capt.  James  D.  Bulloch,  Its 
Commander — Gen.  Henry  R.  Jackson  Put  in  Command  of  State 
Troops — Regiments  Organize  in  Georgia  During  the  First  Year 
OF  THE  War — ^All  Enlistments  for  Twelve  Months,  But  Many 
Re-Enlist  at  the  Expiration  of  This  Term — The  Second  Georgia 
Battalion  of  Infantry — How  It  Was  Organized— Capt.  Peyton. 
H.  Colquitt  in  Charge  of  Fortifications  at  Sewell's  Point, 

•  Virginia — The  Confederate  Congress  Authorizes  Enlistments 
FOR  THE  War — Organization  to  Enlist  Under  the  New  Terms — 
Cobb's  Legion — Phillips'  Legion — ^List  of  Remaining  Georgia 
Commands,  with  Their  Various  Fields  of  Operation. 

Written  in  cooperation  with  Prof.  Joseph  T.  Derrj. 

Early  in  September,  1861,  Governor  Brown  having  visited  the 
Georgia  coast  and  having  found  the  defenses  inadequate,  appointed 
George  P.  Harrison  brigadier-general  of  state  troops  and  ordered  that  he 
organize  a  brigade  and  arm  it  as  far  as  possible  with  army  rifles,  and 
supply  the  balance  with  country  rifles  and  shot-guns.  This  brigade  was 
rapidly  formed  of  volunteers  eager  for  the  service  and  was  soon  in  good 
condition.  F.  W.  Capers,  likewise  commissioned  soon,  had  another  bri- 
gade in  readiness,  while  a  third  brigade  was  speedily  put  in  readiness 
by  Brig-Gen.  W.  H.  T.  Walker,  lately  of  the  United  States  Eegular 
Army. 

During  this  period  Ira  R.  Foster  acted  as  state  quartermaster  gen- 
eral and  Col.  J.  I.  Whitaker  as  state  commissary  general.  Hon.  Thomas 
Butler  King  had  been  to  Europe  as  commissioner  to  arrange  for  direct 
trade.  Georgia  had  spent  $1,000,000  in  equipping  Fort  Pulaski  and 
other  fortifications,  in  arming  and  maintaining  troops  and  in  other  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  including  steamers  for  coast  defense. 

Commodore  Josiah  Tattnall,  a  native  of  Georgia,  who  in  the  United 
States  Navy  had  won  distinction  in  China  and  Japan  and  was  now  in  the 
Confederate  service  having  been  appointed  commodore  in  March,  1861,* 

had  been  diligently  at  work  all  summer  and  with  such  guns  as  could 
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be  procured  and  mounted  on  a  river  steamer  and  a  few  tugs,  organized 
what  was  styled  a  mosquito  fleet,  and  from  Port  Royal  southward  aided 
vessels  coming  from  England  with  war  supplies.  The  gallant  commo- 
dore was  of  great  help  to  Brig.-Gen.  A.  R.  Lawton  and  his  second  in 
command  Brig.-Gen.  Hugh  Mercer,  whose  forces  consisted  of  some  5,500 
well  equipped  and  drilled  Confederate  troops  including  500  cavalry  and 
three  batteries  of  artillery,  and  who  also  had  in  easy  call  3,000  state 
troops  ''armed  in  a  fashion"  but  eager  to  render  any  service  required. 

After  the  capture  by  the  Federal  fleet  of  Forts  Walker  and  Beaure- 
gard and  the  occupation  of  Hilton  Pead  by  the  enemy,  Tattnall  brought 
off  his  little  fleet  with  safety  and  drove  off  Lieut.  James  H.  Wilson,  later 
a  great  Federal  cavalry  leader,  when  he  with  forces  from  the  Union 
fleet  and  army  was  trying  to  remove  some  piles  that  had  been  driven 
down  in  the  channels  which  open  into  the  river  on  the  north  and  south 
of  Fort  Pulaski,  in  order  to  compel  Federal  gunboats  attempting  to 
approach  Savannah  to  pass  under  the  fire  of  Fort  Pulaski's  guns. 

In  November,  1861,  the  famous  steamship  Fingal,  that  had  been 
bought  on  the  Clyde  in  September,  1861,  by  Capt.  James  D.  Bullock  of 
Georgia,  naval  agent  of  the  Confederate  states,  and  which  had  sailed 
from  Greenock,  Scotland,  early  in  October  under  the  British  flag  and  with 
a  British  captain,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  BuUock  and  Pilot 
Meakin,  having  evaded  the  blockaders,  entered  the  port  of  Savannah. 
She  brought  10,000  Enfield  rifles,  1,000,000  ball  cartridges,  2,000,000 
percussion  caps,  3,000  cavalry  sabers,  1,000  short  rifles  and  cutlass 
bayonets,  1,000  rounds  of  ammunition  to  the  rifle,  500  revolvers  and 
ammunition,  two  large  rifled  cannon,  two  smaller  rifled  guns,  400  bar- 
rels of  cannon  powder,  besides  medical  stores  and  material  for  clothing. 
Of  this  rich  cargo  1,000  Enfield  rifles  had  been  shipped  directly  to  Gov- 
ernor Brown  and  9,000  for  the  Confederate  government.  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  who  at  this  time  commanded  all  the  coast  defenses  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  ordered  one-half  of  these  to  be  distributed  among  the 
troops  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  on  condition  that  the  troops  re- 
ceiving them  would  enlist  for  three  years  or  for  the  war. 

Gen.  Henry  R.  Jackson,  who  as  brigadier-general,  commanded 
Georgia  troops  in  the  West  Virginia  campaign  of  Cheat  Mountain  and 
along  the  Greenbriar  River  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1861,  having 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Brown  major-general  of  state  forces,  as- 
sumed command  December  28,  1861,  with  headquarters  at  Savannah. 

Before  entering  upon  the  events  of  1862,  it  is  well  to  name  the  com- 
mands  enlisted  in  Georgia  from  the  first  to  the  closing  months  of  the 
war  between  the  states. 

List  of  Georgia  Troops 

The  First  Regiment  of  Georgia  Volunteers,  twelve-month  troops, 
served  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  in  Virginia.  When  the  term  of  en- 
listment expired,  four  companies  re-enlisted  as  the  Twelfth  Georgia 
Battalita  of  Artillery. 

The  First  Volunteer  Regiment  of  Georgia,  organized  before  the  war, 
served  on  the  Georgia  coast  until  1864,  then  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
until  the  close  of  the  war. 
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The  First  Georgia  Regulars  served  in  Virginia. 

The  Second  Regiment  of  Georgia  Volunteers,  enlisted  June  1,  1861, 
served  through  the  war  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

The  Third  Regiment  of  Georgia  Volunteers  enlisted  May  8, 1861,  and 
served  on  the  North  Carolina  coast  a  short  time,  then  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  Its  first  colonel,  Ambrose  R.  Wright,  became  major- 
general. 

The  Second  Regiment  of  Georgia  Volunteers,  although  classed  as 
second,  did  not  complete  its  organization  until  June  1,  1861.  It  served 
in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  its  first  colonel,  Paul  J.  Semmes, 
became  brigadier-general  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

The  organization  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  (Jeorgia  Volunteers  was 
completed  April  26,  1861.  It  served  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
and  had  the  distinction  of  giving  two  brigadier-generals  to  the  Con- 
federate Army,  viz. :  its  first  colonel,  George  P.  Doler,  and  its  first 
adjutant  and  later  colonel,  Philip  Cook. 

The  organization  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Volunteers  was 
completed  May  11,  1861.  It  served  at  Pensacola  through  1861,  then  in 
the  Army  of  Tennessee,  then  on  the  Georgia  coast  and  after  the  fall  of 
Savannah  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee  again.  Its  first  colonel,  John  K. 
Jackson,  became  a  brigadier-general. 

The  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  regiments  were  twelve-month 
troops  like  the  First.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term  they  re-enlisted 
for  the  war.  Four  companies  of  the  First  did  the  same,  while  the  other 
companies  of  this  command  enlisted  in  various  organizations.  Thus  by 
June  1,  1861,  five  twelve-month  infantry  regiments  had  been  formed  in 
addition  to  the  First  Volunteer  Regiment  of  Georgia  and  the  First  Reg- 
ulars. In  addition  to  these  were  the  First  and  Second  Georgia  infantry 
battalions,  the  Washington  Artillery  of  Augusta,  the  Chatham  battery 
of  Savannah,  the  Hardaway  battery  of  Columbus  and  a  large  number 
of  companies  as  yet  unassigned.  The  governor  was  beset  with  requests 
for  arms,  equipments  and  orders  to  march  to  Virginia  by  volunteers, 
who  pressed  in  faster  than  they  could  be  used. 

The  Second  Georgia  battalion  of  infantry  had  been  organized  un- 
der the  following  circumstances:  Governor  Letcher  of  Virginia  had 
on  April  19,  1861,  telegraphed  to  Governor  Brown  asking  for  two  or 
three  companies  to  go  immediately  to  Norfolk,  .Virginia.  Governor 
Brown  immediately  telegraphed  to  Macon,  Columbus,  and  Griffin,  for 
oomi>aiues  that  were  waiting  orders,  and  gave  but  half  an  hour  for 
deliberation.  The  response  was  quick  and  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
four  companies,  viz.,  the  Floyd  Rifles,  Macon  Volunteers  (both  of 
Macon),  the  City  Light  Guards  of  Columbus  and  the  Griffin  Guards 
were  on  their  way  to  Virginia.  Capt.  Thomas  Hardeman  of  the  Floyd 
Rifles  of  Macon  was  elected  battalion  commander,  with  rank  of  major. 
After  reaching  Norfolk  Capt.  Peyton  H.  Colquitt  of  the  City  Light 
Guards  of  Columbus,  with  his  own  company  and  detachments  C'f  Vir- 
ginia organizations,  was  put  in  charge  of  a  fortiflcation  at  Se well's  Point. 
Here  on  May  19,  1861,  the  United  States  steamer  Monticello  accom- 
panied by  a  steam  tug  made  a  vigorous  but  fruitless  attack.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  a  Confederate  flag  the  Georgia  flag  of  Colquitt's  company 
was  planted  on  the  ramparts  during  the  engagement.    During  the  hot- 
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test  fire  two  members  of  the  Light  Guards  went  to  the  outside  of  the 
works  and  removed  the  sand,  which  obstructed  one  of  the  port  holes  of 
the  battery. 

It  was  in  May,  1861,  that  the  Confederate  Congress  first  authorized 
enlistments  for  the  fuU  term  of  the  war.  Francis  S.  Barton,  captain 
of  the  Oglethorpe  Light  Infantry  of  Savannah,  at  once  obtained  by 
telegram  the  consent  of  his  company  and  offered  their  services  with  his 
own  for  the  war.  Going  to  Virginia  they  became  a  part  of  the  famous 
Eighth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Volunteers. 

The  earliest  regiments  enlisted  for  the  war  from  Georgia  were :  the 
Sixth,  Col.  (later  Brig-Gen.)  Alfred  H.  Colquitt;  the  Seventh,  Col.  L.  J. 
Gartrell ;  Eighth,  Col.  Francis  S.  BartcM,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at 
First  Manassas  while  leading  a  brigade;  Ninth,  Col.  E.  R.  Goulding; 
Tenth,  Col.  LaFayette  McLaws,  who  rose  to  major-general;  Eleventh, 
Col.  George  T.  Anderson,  who  became  brigadier-general;  Twelfth,  Col. 
Edward  Johnson,  who  rose  to  major-general;  Thirteenth,  Col.  Walker 
Ector,  who  upon  his  death  was  succeeded  by  Marcellus  Douglas. 

The  Sixth  Regiment  served  in  Virginia,  in  North  Carolina,  in  Florida, 
again  in  Virginia  and  finally  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Seventh,  Eigth,  Ninth  and  Eleventh  regiments  served  through- 
out the  war  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  except  when  with  Long- 
street  at  Chickamauga  and  in  East  Tennessee. 

The  Tenth  Regiment  served  throughout  the  war  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia. 

The  Twelfth  Regiment  served  in  "West  Virginia  in  1861,  and  after- 
ward in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Thirteenth  Regiment  served  in  1861  in  West  Virginia;  in  De- 
cember, 1861,  was  sent  to  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  at  Charleston ;  in  the  spring  of 
1862  served  with  distinction  on  the  Georgia  coast  on  Whitemarsh  Island, 
was  then  sent  back  to  Virginia  and  served  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia to  the  end  of  the  war. 

One  of  the  other  organizations  of  this  early  period  was  the  Georgia 
Legion,  called  Cobb's  Legion  from  its  first  commander,  and  composed 
of  seven  companies  of  infantry,  four  of  cavalry  and  one  of  artillery. 
"/  Its  first  commander,  Col.  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb  became  brigadier-general 
and  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  Its  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, P.  M.  B.  Young  rose  to  be  major  general.  The  last  colonel, 
G.  I.  Wright,  was  acting  brigadier-general  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
This  legion  served  mostly  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  was  with 
Longstreet  at  Chattanooga  and  in  East  Tennessee.  Ten  companies,  as 
the  Ninth  Georgia  Cavalry  served  under  Hampton  in  the  final  campaign 
in  the  Carollnas. 

A  similar  legion  organized  and  commanded  by  Col.  Wm.  Phillips, 
known  as  the  Phillips'  Georgia  legion,  served  first  under  Floyd  in  West 
Virginia,  next  for  a  few  months  on  the  Georgia  coast,  then  in  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  then  with  Longstreet  in  East  Tennessee.  Its 
cavalry  companies  served  with  Wade  Hampton  in  Virginia  through  1864 
and  were  with  him  in  1865  in  the  campaign  of  the  Carolinas. 

We  complete  the  list  of  Georgia's  commands  and  where  they  served 
as  foUows: 
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Fourteenth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  West  Virginia,  then 
in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Fifteenth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — ^With  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  and  with  Longstreet  in  East  Tennessee  and  again  in  Virginia. 

Sixteenth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — ^Virginia,  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia.  Its  colonel,  Howell  Cobb,  became  major-general  and  Lieut- 
Col.  Goode  Bryan  became  brigadier-general. 

Seventeenth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — ^Virginia,  East  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia.  Its  colonel,  H.  L.  Benning,  became  brigadier-gen- 
eral 

Eighteenth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — ^Virginia  throughout 
the  war.     Its  first  colonel,  Wm.  T.  "Woflford,  became  brigadier-general. 

Nineteenth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  again. 

Twentieth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Virginia,  East  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia.  Its  first  colonel,  Wm.  Duncan  Smith,  became 
brigadier-general  and  died  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1862. 

Twenty-First  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Virginia. 

Twenty-Second  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Virginia. 

Twenty-Third  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Virginia,  in 
Florida,  again  in  Virginia  and  in  North  Carolina. 

Twenty-Fourth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Virginia. 

Twenty-Fifth  Regiment  of   Geoi^a   Infantry — In   Georgia,   South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  at  Chickamauga,  Georgia,  in  Georgia,  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina.    Its  colonel,  Claudius  C.  Wilson,  became  brigadier 
general  after  Chickamauga  and  died  the  same  month. 

Twenty-Sixth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — On  Georgia  Coast, 
then  in  Virginia. 

Twenty-Seventh  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — ^In  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Florida,  Virginia  and  last  in  North  Carolina. 

Twenty-Eighth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Florida,  Virginia  and  last  in  North  Carolina. 

Twenty-Ninth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Department  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Georgia,. 
North  Carolina. 

Thirtieth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Department  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  (Jeorgia,  North 
Carolina. 

Thirty-First  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry— In  all  the  campaigns  of 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  after  first  Manassas.  Its  major,  C.  A. 
Evans,  became  brigadier-general  and  was  acting  major-general  at 
Appomattox. 

Thirty-Second  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry— In  Department  of 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida,  was  at  Olustee,  Battery  Wagner 
and  in  North  Carolina.  Its  colonel,  Geo.  P.  Harrison,  was  acting  brig-- 
adier-general  at  the  surrender. 

The  Thirty-Third  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry  never  completed  it& 
organization  and  was  merged  in  other  commands. 

Thirty-Fourth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry— In  East  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  campaign  of  the  Caro- 
li^ias. 
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Thirty-Fifth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  all  campaigns  of 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Its  first  colonel,  Edward  L.  Thomas,  became 
brigadier-general. 

Thirty-Sixth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry  (formed  in  part  from  the 
First  Georgia  Independent  Battalion) — At  Pensacola,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
-y       sissippi,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.    Its  first  colonel,  J.  B.  Villapigne, 
became  a  brigadier-general. 

First  Confederate  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry  (partly  from  First 
Georgia  Independent  Battalion  and  other  commands) — In  Tennessee, 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Thirty-Seventh  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry  (formed  in  part  from 
two  splendid  battalions,  the  Third  and  the  Ninth) — In  Tennessee,  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas. 

Thirty-Eighth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry  (formed  from  Augustus 
R.  Wright's  Georgia  Legion  and  detachments  from  other  commands) — 
In  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  from  1862  to  Appomattox. 

Thirty-Ninth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Fortieth  Regiment  of  (Jeorgia  Infantry — In  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Forty-First  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  (Jeorgia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Forty-Second  Regiment  of  (Jeorgia  Infantry — In  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Forty-Third  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Forty-Fourth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — ^In  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

Forty-Fifth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — ^In  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

Forty-Sixth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  Its  colonel,  Peyton 
H.  Colquitt,  was  killed  at  Chickamauga,  leading  a  brigade. 

Forty-Seventh  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry  (made  up  from  the 
Eleventh  Georgia  Battalion) — ^In  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas. 

Forty-Eighth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

Forty-Ninth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

Fiftieth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. 

Fifty-First  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Army  of  Northern 

Virginia. 

Fifty-Second  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry— East  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Fifty-Third  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry— In  Virginia,  East  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia. 

Fifty-Fourth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry— Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina, in  Army  of  Tennessee  from  Dalton  to  the  end  of  the  campaign  of 
the  Carolinas. 
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Fifty-Fifth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry— East  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky and  detached  service. 

Fifty-Sixth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry— East  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Fifty-SeVenth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — East  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Fifty-Eighth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry— Record  not  available. 

Fifty-Ninth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry— South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

Sixtieth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Virginia  until  the  end. 

Sixty-First  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Virginia  until  the 
end. 

Sixty-Second  Regiment  of  Geoi^a  Infantry — In  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia. 

Sixty-Third  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Atlanta  campaign  and  campaign  of  the  Carolinas. 

Sixty-Fourth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Florida  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Sixty-Fifth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — ^In  East  Tennessee, 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Sixty-Sixth  Regiment  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Georgia,  Tennessee 
and  the  Carolinas. 

First  Battalion  of  Georgia  Sharpshooters — On  Georgia  coast,  in  Ten- 
nessee, in  Georgia  and  Tennessee  campaigns,  and  in  the  Carolinas. 

Second  Battalion  of  Georgia  Sharpshooters — In  Tennessee,  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas. 

Third  Battalion  of  Georgia  Sharpshooters — In  Virginia,  Tennessee 
and  Virginia. 

Fourth  Batt£ilion  of  Georgia  Infantry— At  Hilton  Head,  South  Caro- 
lina, then  merged  in  the  Sixtieth  Infantry  and  served  in  Virginia. 

Fourth  Battalion  of  Georgia  Infantry— In  Tennessee,  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas. 

Fifth  Battalion  of  Georgia  Infantry  merged  in  other  commands. 

Seventh  Battalion  of  Georgia  Infantry  (consolidated  with  the  Sixty- 
First) — It  served  in  Virginia. 

Eighth  Battalion  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Ninth  Battalion  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
and  after  battle  of  Murfreesboro  was  united  with  the  Third  Battalion 
to  form  the  Thirty-seventh  Georgia  Infantry,  which  see. 

Tenth  Battalion  of  Georgia  Infantry — In  Georgia,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Eleventh  Battalion  of  Georgia  Infantry — On  Georgia  coast,  then 
merged  with  the  Forty-seventh  Georgia,  which  see. 

Twelfth  Battalion  of  Georgia  Infantry  (organized  as  artillery) — In 
Tennessee,  Georgia  and  Vir^nia. 

Thirteenth  Battalion  of  Georgia  Infantry — On  Georgia  coast ;  united 
with  Oglethorpe  Artillery  from  the  Twelfth  Artillery  Battalion  and  six 
other  companies  to  form  the  Sixty-third  Georgia,  which  see. 

Seventeenth  Battalion  of  Georgia  Infantry — Changed  to  the  Ninth, 
which  see. 
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Eighteenth  Battalion  of  Georgia  Infantry — ^Made  up  of  the  Savannah 
Volunteer  Guards  Battalion,  one  of  the  crack  commands  of  the  state 
before  the  war.  It  served  in  1862  on  the  (Georgia  coast.  In  July,  1863,  a 
detachment  from  this  command,  with  detachments  from  the  Sixty-third 
Regiment  and  Twelfth  Battalion  of  Artillery,  formed  part 'of  the  gar- 
rison of  Battery  Wagner  in  Charleston  Harbor. 

Smith's  Georgia  Legion  (Col.  Sumner  J.  Smith)  just  after  the  Ken- 
tucky campaign  gave  its  infantry  companies  to  form  a  great  part  of  the 
Sixty-fifth  Georgia  Infantry  Regiment,  while  the  cavalry  companies  were 
the  main  component  of  Col.  John  R.  Hart's  Sixth  Georgia  Cavalry. 

The  Thomas  Georgia  Legion  served  in  East  Tennessee  and  Southwest 
Virginia. 

Wright's  Georgia  Legion  and  the  Twenty-fifth  Battalion  of  Infantry 
were  united  to  form  the  Thirty-eighth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  which  see. 

Georgia  Artillery  Commands 

Ninth  Battalion  (the  Gate  City  Guards  of  Ramsey's  First  Georgia 
Infantry  were  part  of  this  battalion) — Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Eleventh  (Cutts') — In  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

Twelfth — Tennessee,  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Fourteenth — Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Georgia. 

Eighteenth — In  Virginia. 

Twenty-Second,  Siege  Artillery — On  Georgia  coast  and  in  the  Caro- 
linas. 

Twenty-Eighth — Georgia,  Florida  and  Virginia. 

Cherokee  Light  Artillery — In  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Georgia. 

White's  Artillery. 

Terrell  Light  Artillery — In  Georgia,  Florida  and  the  Carolinas. 

Columbus  Light  Artillery — In  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 

Campbell  Siege  Artillery — Served  in  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Chestatee  Artillery — Charleston  and  Virginia. 

Martin's  Light  Artillery  (later  Evan  Howell's  Battery) — Served  in 
Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 

Jackson  Artillery — Served  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 

Daniel's  Light  Artillery — Served  in  Georgia. 

Thompson  Artillery — Served  in  Georgia. 

Pritchard's  Artillery — Served  in  Army  of  Tennessee. 

Maxwell  Artillery — Served  in  Georgia. 

Macon  Light  Artillery — Served  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Scrogin's  Light  Artillery — Served  in  Army  of  Tennessee. 

Oglethorpe  Siege  Artillery — ^Merged  in  Twenty-second  Georgia  Bat- 
talion, which  see. 

Pulaski  Artillery — Served  in  Virginia. 

Macon  Artillery — Served  in  Virginia. 

Clinch  Artillery — On  Georgia  coast. 

Mercer  Artillery — On  Georgia  coast. 

Troup  Artillery — In  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Echols'  Light  Artillery — Served  on  Georgia  coast. 

Barnwell's  Light  Artillery — Served  on  Georgia  coast. 
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Barton  Artillery — ^Merged  in  Twenty-second  Georgia  Battalion,  which 
see. 

Massenburg  Battery — Served  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 
Capt.  John  Milledge's  Battery — Served  in  Virginia. 
Chatham  Artillery — Charleston,  Florida  and  the  Carolinas. 
Girardez's  Battery — Florida  and  Mississippi. 

Geobgu  Cavalby 

First  Regiment — Served  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas. 

Second  Regiment — Served  in  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Third  Regiment — Served  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas. 

Fourth  Regiment  (Col.  Isaac  W.  Avery) — Served  in  Tennessee,  Geor-      4 
gia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Fourth  Regiment  (Col.  Duncan  L.  Clinch) — Served  in  Georgia,  Flor- 
ida and  the  Carolinas. 

Fifth  Regiment  (Col.  Robt.  H.  Anderson) — Served  in  Georgia,  Miss- 
issippi, Tennessee  and  the  Carolinas. 

Sixth  Regiment — Served  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas. 

Seventh  Regiment  (formed  from  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-fourth  bat- 
talions)— Served  in  Georgia  and  Virginia. 

Eighth  Regiment  (formed  from  seven  companies  of  the  Sixty-second 
Georgia  Infantry  and  three  companies  of  the  Twentieth  Georgia  Bat- 
talion)— Served  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Georgia. 

Ninth  Regiment  (the  cavalry  of  Cobb's  Legion) — Served  in  Virginia. 

Teiith  Regiment  (formed  from  seven  Georgia  companies  of  the 
Seventh  Confederate  Regiment  and  three  companies  of  Milieu's  Twen- 
tieth Battalion  of  Cavalry) — Served  on  the  Georgia  coast,  in  Virginia 
and  in  the  campaign  of  the  Carolinas. 

Eleventh  Regiment  (formed  from  the  Thirtieth  Battalion  of  Cavalry 
and  four  new  companies) — Served  in  Virginia  and  last  in  the  campaign 
of  the  Carolinas. 

Ninth  Battalion  of  Georgia  Cavalry — Served  in  Tennessee  and  with  J. 
H.  Morgan.  The  Tenth  Battalion  of  Georgia  Cavalry  has  an  incomplete 
roster. 

The  Fifteenth  Battalion  of  Georgia  Cavalry  be(^ame  merged  in  the 
Sixty-second  Georgia  Regiment,  thereafter  known  as  the  Eighth  Georgia 
Cavalry. 

The  Sixteenth  Battalion,  sometimes  called  the  First  Partisan  Rangers, 
served  in  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  part  of  it  being  with  General 
Early  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  in  1864. 

The  Twentieth  Battalion  (Partisan  Rangers)  served  on  the  Georgia 
coast  and  then  in  Virginia.  Three  companies  became  part  of  the  Eighth 
Georgia  Cavalry  Regiment,  three  others  helped  to  form  the  Tenth  Cav- 
alry Regiment  and  one  which  had  been  added  to  the  battalion  was  placed 
in  the  Jeff  Davis  Legion,  Mississippi  troops. 

The  Twenty-first  Battalion,  after  serving  on  the  South  Carolina  coast,, 
united  with  the  Twenty-fourth  Battalion  to  form  the  Seventh  Georgia 
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Cavalry  Regiment,  and  served  in  Virginia.  The  Twenty-third  Battalion 
was  raised  to  a  regiment,  known  as  Avery's  Fourth  Georgia  Cavalry. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Battalion  served  on  the  Georgia  coast. 

The  Thirtieth  Battalion  of  Georgia  Cavalry,  with  the  addition  of  four 
other  companies,  formed  the  Eleventh  Regiment  of  Georgia  Cavalry. 

Other  commands  were  Stephens'  Battalion,  Lieut-Col.  Linton 
Stephens;  T.  M.  Nelson's  company,  distinguished  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  after 
Nelson's  death  commanded  by  Gill  Ragland  and  later  Stephen  D.  Lee's 
escort;  Culbertson's  Battalion  of  State  Guards;  Major  John  T.  Stephens' 
Battalion;  Ninth  Battalion  of  Georgia  Light  Guards;  the  Provost  Bat- 
talion of  Georgia  Volunteers. 

State  Guabds  and  Reserves 

First  Battalion,  First  Regiment,  Augusta  Fire  Brigade,  Atlanta  Fire 
Battalion,  Georgia  State  Guards,  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth 
regiments  of  Georgia  Reserves. 

Most  of  the  officers  and  men  in  all  the  reserve  regiments  and  bat- 
talions were  exempt  from  the  regular  Confederate  service,  many  having 
been  discharged  on  account  of  wounds  or  failing  health.  Many  others 
were  employes  in  government  workshops;  some  were  state  and  county 
officers,  while  many  were  either  too  young  or  too  old  for  the  regular 
service.    There  were  also  many  independent  companies. 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  Year  1862  Opens — Gen.  H.  G.  Weight,  Commanding  an  Expedi- 
tion OP  2,400  Federal  Infantry,  Enters  Wassau  Sound,  Near 
Savannah,  Convoyed  by  Six  Gunboats — Commodore  Tattnall's 
Mosquito  Fleet,  under  Heavy  Fire,  Successfully  Reaches  Fort 
Pulaski  with  Supplies  for  Four  Months — ^Fort  Donelson  Falls 
IN  THE  West — General  Lee  Called  to  Richmond  as  Military  Ad- 
viser TO  President  Davis — General  Pemberton  Appointed  to  Com- 
mand  the  department  of  south  carolina,  georgia  and  florida — 
Federals  Demand  the  Surrender  of  Fort  Pulaski — Colonel 
Olmstead's  Brave  Reply — The  Fort  at  Last  Succumbs,  Its  Gar- 
RisoN  Overpowered — General  Hunter  Rebuked  for  His  Order 
Freeing  All  Slaves — The  First  Negro  Regiment  in  the  United 
States  Service  Organized  at  This  Time — Skirmish  at  Whitemarsh 
Island — The  Celebrated  Andrews  Raid — *'The  General" — ^'^Thb 
Texas" — Capt.  W.  A.  Fuller — How  the  Raiders  Were  Captured 
AND  Executed — Operations  in  the  West — Jackson's  Brilliant 
Shenandoah  Campaign  in  Virginia — The  Kentucky  and  Maryland 
Campaigns — The  Progress  of  the  War — The  Legislature  of  1861- 
1862 — Some  of  the  Members — ^War  Measures  Enacted — The  Con- 
federate Congress — Georguns  in  Both  Houses — Governor  Brown 
Takes  Issue  with  President  Davis  on  Conscription. 

Written  in  cooperation  with  Prof.  Joseph  T.  Derry. 

The  year  1862  opened  with  considerable  activity  along  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  On  January  26th  an  expedition  of  2,400 
Federal  infantry  under  Gen.  Horatio  G.  Wright,  in  transports  convoyed 
by  six  gunboats,  anchored  in  Wassau  Sound  and  next  day  made  a  recon- 
naissance of  Wilmington  Narrows  up  to  the  obstructions  of  sunken  hulks 
and  pilings,  while  a  similar  reconnaissance  redched  the  obstructions  at 
Wall's  Cut.  Upon  the  28th  Commodore  Tattnall  with  his  little  fleet 
undertook  to  throw  four  months'  supplies  of  provisions  and  ammunition 
into  Port  Pulaski,  and  succeeded  notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
Federal  gunboats.  As  Tattnall  and  his  little  ** mosquito  fleet,"  return- 
ing from  their  daring  errand,  approached  the  docks  at  Savannah,  they 
were  wildly  cheered  by  the  vast  crowds  there  assembled. 

The  terms  of  many  state  troops  expired  about  this  time  and  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  them  to  re-enlist.  But  there  was  no 
trouble  about  getting  regiments  to  enlist  for  Confederate  service,  for 
when  Georgia  was  asked  to  furnish  twelve  new  regiments,  eighteen  were 
promptly  forthcoming. 

On  February  18,  1862,  came  news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  a^d 
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the  capture  of  its  garrison.  President  Davis  now  called  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  to  Richmond  as  his  military  adviser  and  sent  Ma j. -Gen.  John  0. 
Pemberton,  an  officer  of  the  old  army  having  a  fine  reputation  as  an 
engineer,  to  command  the  Department  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Florida. 

The  Federal  forces,  which  since  the  last  of  January  had  been  erecting 
batteries  along  the  north  side  of  Tybee,  were  ready  by  April  10th  to 
attack  the  Confederate  garrison  of  Fort  Pulaski,  400  men  under  Col. 
Charles  H.  Olmstead.  The  Federals  numbered  3,000  men  under  Maj.- 
Gen.  David  Hunter.  To  the  demand  for  a  surrender  Colonel  Olmstead 
replied :  *  *  I  am  here  to  defend  the  fort,  not  to  surrender  it. ' '  After  a 
fui*ious  bombardment  the  fort  was  obliged  to  yield.  Under  the  terms  of 
capitulation  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  garrison  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
Confederate  lines.  But  General  Hunter  refused  to  ratify  this  provision 
and  the  whole  garrison  was  sent  to  the  forts  in  New  York  Harbor.  Gen- 
eral Hunter  on  May  9th  proclaimed  all  slaves  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  Florida  henceforth  forever  free.  President  Lincoln  annulled  this 
order  and  rebuked  General  Hunter.  The  first  negro  regiment  in  United 
States^  service  was  at  this  time  organized  by  Hunter. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  fall  of  Fort  Pulaski  did  not  involye 
the  capture  of  Savannah.  The  Confederate  forces  on  the  Georgia  coast 
were  amply  able  to  resist  any  force  of  Federals  then  in  that  quarter. 

On  April  16th  a  reconnaissance  of  Whitemarsh  Island  by  seven  com- 
panies of  the  Eighth  Michigan  Regiment  under  Col.  W.  M.  Fenton  led 
to  a  brisk  skirmish.  Fenton 's  force,  300  strong,  was  resisted  by  100  men 
of  the  Thirteenth  Georgia  Regiment  under  Captains  Crawford  and 
McCally,  who  held  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy  at  bay  until  reinforced 
by  Col.  MarcellTis  Douglas,  when  they  drove  back  the  Federals  with  a 
loss  to  the  Georgians  of  four  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  Colonel  Fen- 
ton reported  his  loss  at  ten  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded.  The  Thir- 
teenth Georgia  was  soon  afterwards  ordered  to  Virginia  to  help  form 
the  splendid  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  which  by  the  midsummer  of 
1862  had  been  made  the  wonderful  military  power  that  was  to  fill  the 
world  with  the  splendor  of  its  exploits. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  occurred  the  celebrated  Andrews  raid,  whose 
purpose  was  to  break  up  railroad  communication  south  of  Chattanooga, 
so  that  Buell  might  the  more  readily  capture  that  important  point. 
James  J.  Andrews  and  nineteen  men  according  to  appointment  met  in 
Marietta  and,  buying  tickets  to  various  points,  boarded  the  northward 
bound  train  drawn  by  an  engine  called  **The  General."  "When  the^train 
stopped  for  breakfast  at  Big  Shanty,  now  called  Kenesaw,  Andrews 
and  his  men  uncoupled  three  empty  box  cars  with  the  engine,  which 
they  manned  with  two  experienced  engineers.  By  them  this  fraction  of 
the  train  was  started  off  in  rapid  motion  before  the  sentinels  near  by 
suspected  the  movement. 

But  Wm.  A.  Fuller,  conductor  of  the  train,  and  Anthony  Murphy, 
foreman  of  the  Atlanta  machine  shops,  comprehending  what  had  hap- 
pened, ran  on  foot  until  they  found  a  hanc^car.  With  this  they  pushed 
on  until  they  found  an  engine  called  * '  The  Texas, ' '  when  they  made  such 
rapid  progress  and  pressed  Andrews  and  his  men  so  hard  that  they 
abandoned  "The  General"  and  took  to  the  woods. 
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In  a  few  days  they  were  all  captured  and  Andrews  and  seven  of  his 
men,  who  had  gone  into  the  expedition  with  full  knowledge  of  its  char- 
acter, were  executed  as  spies.  Some  of  the  others  finally  escaped  and 
others  were  exchanged. 

The  Federal  officer  was  probably  correct  in  his  views  who  said  that 
Andrews  and  his  bridge  burners  **took  desperate  chances  to  accomplish 
objects  of  no  substantial  advantage." 

In  all  the  campaigns  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  1862  the  soldiers 
of  Georgia  appeared  to  great  advantage.  At  Shiloh  the  Washington 
Light  Artillery  of  Augusta  under  Capt.  Isadore  P.  Girardey,  and 
attached  to  the  brigade  of  John  K.  Jackson,  did  splendid  service  and 
suffered  heavy  loss,  while  the  Mountain  Dragoons  of  Capt.  I.  W.  Avery 
proved  worthy  of  their  comrades  of  the  infantry  and  artillery. 

Although  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  which  began  with  such  glorious  promise 
and  closed  with  such  disappointment  of  exalted  hopes,  had  failed  of  its 
main  object,  yet  coupled  with  subsequent  movements  of  the  western 
Confederate  armies,  it  gave  a  decisive  check  to  the  triumphant  march 
into  the  heart  of  the  Southwest  which  Grant  had  planned  and  begun 
immediately  after  his  great  victory  at  Fort  Donelson.  The  bare  escape 
from  overwhelming  disaster  at  Shiloh  brought  Grant  into  such  temporary 
disfavor  at  Washington  that  men  of  less  ability  were  put  ahead  of  him. 

While  vacillation  characterized  Federal  movements  in  the  West,  Gen. 
Braxton  Bragg  with  Kirby  Smith  conducted  a  campaign,  in  which  by 
rapid  movements  and  brilliant  strokes  the  Confederates  recovered  Cum- 
berland Gap  and  all  East  Tennessee,  with  the  greater  part  of  Middle 
Tennessee,  and  bore  their  victorious  standards  through  Kentucky  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio. 

The  brilliant  campaign  of  Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  his 
skillful  march  to  form  a  junction  with  Robert  E.  Lee  at  Richmond,  fol- 
lowed by  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  the  Confederate  capital  in  the  Seven 
Days'  battles,  the  northward  march  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
after  the  defeat  of  Banks  at  Cedar  Run  (or  Slaughter  Mountain)  and 
Pope  at  Second  Manassas  (Bull  Run),  with  the  crossing  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  march  into  Maryland,  broke  up  the  whole  Federal  plan  of  cam- 
paign in  the  East  even  more  effectually  than  the  Kentucky  campaign  had 
done  in  the  West. 

The  Kentucky  campaign  closed  with  the  drawn  battle  of  Perryville. 
In  Maryland  Stonewall  Jackson  captured  a  Federal  garrison  and  rich 
supplies  at  Harper's  Ferry,  while  D.  H.  Hill,  McLaws  and  Longstreet 
held  in  check  a  much  larger  force  under  McClellan,  who  did  not  succeed 
in  forcing  the  passes  of  South  Mountain  until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent 
Jackson's  great  success.  The  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  or  Antietara,  where 
Lee  and  Jackson  repulsed  more  than  double  their  numbers  led  by  McClel- 
lan, was  nevertheless  a  drawn  battle,  because  the  brave  Southrons  found 
it  impossible  to  make  a  farther  northward  advance. 

The  Union  army  now  resumed  the  aggressive,  but  in  such  a  halting 
and  timorous  manner  that  it  was  brought  to  a  halt  for  several  months 
by  the  decisive  Confederate  victory  at  Fredericksburg  in  Virginia,  the 
drawn  battle  of  Murfreesboro  (Stone  River)  in  Tennessee  and  the  disas- 
trous repulse  of  Sherman's  attack  by  a  much  smaller  Confederate  force 
under  Stephen  D.  Lee  at  Chickasaw  Bayou,  near  Vicksbtirg,  Mississippi. 
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In  all  these  marches  and  battles  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Georgia 
commands  by  their  heroic  deeds  shed  undying  luster  upon  the  proud 
escutcheons  of  the  Empire  State  of  the  South. 

In  July  of  1862  the  armed  cruiser  Nashville  ran  the  blockade  into 
Savannah  with  a  cargo  of  arms.  This  vessel  was  the  first  armed  cruiser 
of  the  Confederate  States. 

In  November,  1862,  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  with  hia 
regiment  of  South  Carolina  negroes,  committed  many  depredations  on 
the  Georgia  coast. 

To  take  a  retrospective  glance : 

In  the  fall  of  1861  an  election  was  held  for  members  of  Congresfi| 
under  the  permanent  government  of  the  Confederate  States  which  was 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Provisional  Government,  put  into  operation  at 
Montgomery  in  February,  1861. 

The  following  were  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Georgia : 

First  District,  Julian  Hartridge ;  Second  District,  C.  J.  Munnerlyn ; 
Third  District,  Hines  Holt;  Fourth  District,  A.  H.  Kenan;  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, David  W.  Lewis ;  Sixth  District,  W.  W.  Clarke ;  Seventh  District, 
R.  P.  Trippe;  Eighth  District,  L.  J.  Gartrell;  Ninth  District,  Hardy 
Strickland ;  Tenth  District,  Augustus  R.  Wright. 

The  Legislature  elected  Benjamin  H.  Hill  and  John  W.  Lewis  to 
represent  Georgia  in  the  Confederate  Senate. 

In  the  fall  of  1863  the  Legislature  elected  to  the  Confederate  Senate 
Benjamin  H.  Hill  and  Robert  Toombs.  The  latter  resigned  and  Gover- 
nor Brown  appointed  John  W.  Lewis  to  serve  until  the  Legislature 
should  meet.  That  body  elected  Herschel  V.  Johnson  in  place  of  Mr. 
Toombs. 

In  the  fall  elections  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  the  Con- 
federate House  of  Representatives : 

First  District,  Julian  Hartridge;  Second  District,  Wm.  E.  Smith; 
Third  District,  Mark  H.  Blanf ord ;  Fourth  District,  Clifford  Anderson ; 
Fifth  District,  John  T.  Shewmake ;  Sixth  District,  J.  H.  Echols ;  Seventh 
District,  James  M.  Smith;  Eighth  District,  George  N.  Lester;  Ninth 
District,  Hiram  P.  BeU;  Tenth  District,  Warren  Akin. 

Several  of  Georgia's  members  of  Congress  served  in  the  Confederate 
army.  Hon.  James  M.  Smith  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  Lucius  J. 
Gartrell  became  brigadier-general  and  was  wounded  in  battle.  Hon.  W. 
E.  Smith  lost  a  leg  and  M.  H.  Blanford  an  arm.  Col.  George  N.  Lester 
lost  an  arm.  Hon.  Hiram  P.  Bell  served  as  colonel  of  the  Forty-Third 
Georgia  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou  in  Mis- 
sissippi. 

On  November  6,  1861,  the  newly  elected  State  Legislature  convened 
at  the  capital  and  chose  Hon.  John  Billups  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Dis- 
trict president  of  the  Senate  and  Hon.  Warren  Akin,  of  Cass,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  at  this  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture that  the  division  of  the  state  into  forty-four  senatorial  districts 
first  went  into  effect.  Messrs.  George  A.  Gordon,  David  A.  Vason, 
Timothy  M.  Furlow,  J.  T.  Shewmake,  Wra.  Gibson,  Miles  W.  Lewis,  L. 
M.  Hill,  Wier  Boyd,  A.  J.^Hansell  and  Hiram  P.  Bell  were  among  the 
leading  senators ;  while  prominent  in  the  House  were :    Messrs.  J.  H.  R* 
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Washington,  T.  M.  Norwood,  L.  N.  Trammell,  George  N.  Lester,  Milton 
A.  CAndler,  J.  A.  Render,  R.  J.  Bacon,  E.  G.  Cabaniss,  Thomas  G.  Law- 
son,  Peter  E.  Love,  Benning  B.  Moore,  B.  H.  Bigham,  James  S.  Hook, 
George  T.  Barnes  and  Wm.  Schley.  During  this  session  the  name  of 
Cass  County  was  changed  to  Bartow,  in  honor  of  the  gallant  Francis 
S.  Bartow,  who  fell  at  Manassas.  It  was  also  in  protest  against  the  sec- 
tional attitude  of  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  for  whom  the  county 
had  originally  been  named. 

The  message  of  Governor  Brown  to  the  Legislature  in  November, 
1862,  thus  described  some  of  the  military  work  of  the  year:  Of 
$5,000,000  appropriated  $2,081,004  had  been  expended;  8,000  state 
troops  had  been  employed  and  supported  for  six  months;  the  state's 
quota  of  Confederate  war  tax,  $2,500,000,  had  been  paid ;  a  state  armory 
had  been  established  in  the  penitentiary  which  was  turning  out  125  guns 
a  month. 

To  the  above  report  may  be  added  that  the  Confederate  Government 
had  since  the  summer  of  1861  built  immense  powder  works  on  the  canal 
at  Augusta  which  had  proved  as  useful  in  supplying  ammunition  for 
the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  as  the  Tredeger  works  at  Richmond  had 
been  in  providing  all  kinds  of  arms.  But  a  vast  proportion  of  arms  and 
other  military  supplies  of  the  Confederates  were  the  rich  spoils  of  their 
numerous  victories. 

Governor  Brown  had  earnestly  opposed  the  conscription  acts  of  the 
Confederate  Government  and  had  submitted  to  the  Legislature  the  ques- 
tion of  their  constitutionality.  That  body  referred  the  matter  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court  which  fuUy  sustained  those  acts. 

Some  important  war  measures  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  of  1862 
were :  Acts  restricting  the  cultivation  of  cotton  to  three  acres  a  hand, 
for  the  purpose  of  diversifying  agricultural  industry  and  making  the 
people  self-supporting ;  appropriating  $500,000  to  supply  the  people  with 
salt;  $100,000  for  cotton  cards;  more  than  $500,000  for  obstruction  of 
rivers;  $400,000  for  the  relief  and  hospital  association;  $1,500,000  for 
clothing  for  Georgia  soldiers ;  $2,500,000  for  the  support  of  widows  and 
families  of  dead  or  disabled  soldiers ;  $1,000,000  for  a  military  fund  and 
$300,000  to  assist  in  removing  indigent  non-combatants  from  any  part 
of  the  state  threatened  with  invasion. 

The  governor  was  also  authorized  to  raise  two  regiments  for  home  de- 
fense and  to  impress  slaves  for  the  defense  of  Savannah.  It  is  well  to  i 
add  here  that  Georgia  factories  were  stipplying  the  people  of  that  and 
other  states  with  cotton  fabrics,  turning  out  uniforms  for  Confederate 
soldiers  and  making  good  dress  goods  for  citizens.  Georgia  had  been 
quite  an  extensive  manufacturing  state  for  many  years  before  the  war 
and  did  not  lack  for  skilled  spinners  and  weavers. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Opening  op  the  Yeab  1863 — Admiral  Dupont  Sends  the  Montauk 
Against  Fort  McAllister,  on  Genesis  Point — Only  an  Earth- 
work Feebly  Garrisoned — ^Repels  Two-  Separate  Attacks.  The 
MoNTAUK  Destroys  the  Rattlesnake— Is  In  Turn  Torpedoed — ^Ad- 
miral Dupont  Makes  a  Last  Desperate  Attempt— Abandons 
Georgia  "Waters — Forrest,  Near  Rome,  Georgia,  Captures  a  Body 
OP  Troops  Under  Colonel  Streight — ^Ill-Fated  Attack  upon 
Federal  Monitors  Made  by  the  Atlanta  in  Warsaw  Sound — ^Vicks- 
BURG  AND  Gettysburg — Georgia  Feels  the  Shock  op  an  Invading 
Host — The  Defense  op  Chattanooga — Georgia  Commands  in  the 
Army  op  General  Bragg — Rosecrans  Concentrate^  His  Forces 
Near  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mill  in  Georgia — The  Battle  op  Chicka; 

MAUGA — LONGSTREET  COMES  TO  THE  SuPPORT  OP  BraGG — ^DRIVES  THE 

Federals  Back  to  Chattanooga  with  Great  Slaughter — ^Hood 
Wounded — George  H.  Thomas,  of  the  Federal  Army,  Makes  a 
Gallant  Record — Chickamauga,  the  Greatest  Battle  Fought  on 
Georgia  Soil — Missionary  Ridge — Hardee's  Gallant  Support  op 
Bragg — Cleburne  at  Taylor's  Ridge,  Saves  Wagon  Trains — The 
Confederate  Army  Goes  into  Winter  Quarters  at  Dalton — Gov- 
ernor Brown  Organizes  a  Force  op  Home  Guards,  18,000  Strong 
— Maj.-Gen.  Howell  Cobb  in  Command — Georgia's  Loss  op  Life  the 
Heaviest  of  Any  State  at  the  Close  op  1863 — Governor  Brown 
Elected  for  a  Fourth  Term. 

Written  in  cooperation  with  Prof.  Joseph  T.  Deny. 

• 

At  the  beginning  of  1863  the  United  States  authorities  began  to  col- 
lect in  southern  waters  a  fleet  of  nine  iron-clads  with  intent  to  capture 
Fort  Sumter  and  Charleston  Harbor.  Admiral  Dupont,  commander  of 
the  fleet  sent  one  of  these,  the  Montauk,  against  Fort  McAllister,  an 
earthwork  on  Genesis  Point,  which  guarded  the  approach  to  Savannah 
by  the  Ogeechee  River.  Its  main  armament  was  one  thirty-two-pound 
rifled  gun  and  one  eight-inch  columbiad  and  the  little  fort  was  manned 
by  a  small  garrison  under  Maj.  John  B.  Gallic,  supported  by  other  troops 
under  Col.  Robert  A.  Anderson.  The  Montauk  under  John  L.  "Worden, 
who  had  fought  the  Virginia  in  Hampton  Roads,  assisted  by  four  wooden 
gunboats  attached  Fort  McAllister  on  January  27,  1863,  and  after  a 
few  hours  bombardment  withdrew  defeated. 

But  Worden  resolved  to  try  it  again  and  with  the  same  vessels  made 
a  more  determined  attack  February  1,  suffering  another  defeat,  although 
the  Confederates  paid  for  their  victory  by  the  death  of  the  brave  Major 
Gallic. 
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The  armed  cruiser  Nashville  (now  called  the  Rattlesnake),  which  in 
the  previous  July  had  run  the  blockade  into  Savannah  with  a  cargo  of 
arms,  while  trying  to  get  to  sea  again,  ran  aground  not  far  above  the 
obstructions  in  the  Ogeechee,  February  27,  1863.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing Worden  steamed  down  with  his  vessel  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Mc- 
Allister and  from  a  distance  of  1,200  yards  poured  in  so  heavy  a  fire 
as  to  blow  up  the  Rattlesnake.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  Montauk  had 
been  so  much  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo  in  the  channel,  that 
she  was  compelled  to  run  upon  a  bank  out  of  range  of  the  guns  of  the 
fort  to  repair  damages,  while  her  pumps  with  difficulty  kept  her  afloat. 

The  most  formidable  attack  upon  Fort  McAllister  was  made  on 
March  3d  by  three  new  monitors,  the  Passaic,  Patapsco  and  Nahant 
assisted  by  mortar  boats.  These  boats  for  seven  hours  hurled  11  and 
15-inch  shell  and  shot  at  the  fort  and  all  night  the  mortar  boats  kept  up 
the  din  with  no  result  Except  the  slight  wounding  of  two  men  and  the 
temporary  dismounting  of  the  8-inch  columbiad  and  the  32-pound 
rifled  gun.  The  dawn  of  March  4th  showed  every  damage  repaired  and 
the  guns  remounted  and  ready  for  action. 

Admiral  Dupont,  who  was  preparing  for  a  grand  naval  attack  upon 
Charleston,  concluded  to  waste  no  more  ammunition  upon  Fort  Mc- 
Allister. 

On  the  night  of  April  26,  1863,  Col.  A.  D.  Streight  at  the  head  of 
1,500  Federal  troopers  set  out  from  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  railroads  and  machine  shops,  of  which  there  were 
some  very  important  ones  in  North  Alabama  and^^f^^^/^But  N.  B. 
Forrest,  the  brilliant  Confederate  general  of-j^^^^^jpy^  ^th  a  force  of 
about  one-third  the  strength  of  the  enevBJVf^  rapid  pursuit,  persistent 
attacks  and  a  skilful  game  of  bluff  <^g^  ^^  surrender  of  Streight  and 
his  whole  command,  May  3rd,  ^^K^^  ^^^^  K^me  Georgia.  Forrest  sent 
his  captives  as  prisoner^  of  wan^^^  Rjehmond,  Vi;ginia. 

But  the  Georgians  duv^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ays  of  May  were  ^ 

ning  renown  on  the  np5  v^«5  »^  ii  i  ft  of  the  Army  of  Northern 

VirgiBia,  which  under  o«tt,  '^^J*!' ^^''^ed  at  ChaneellomiUe  one 
of  the  most  marvelo'i.  TLee  and  ''»<''^'\'^..     y.^^.^^  <>£  those  heroic 

<..,.  „a  two  ""X^^^Z^^'^^^'^'  -""  "'" 

names  high  upon  Whs  later  wwib"» 

Coming  nearcythe  roll  of  fame  ^  expedition, 

which,  setting  0  f  ^^^^^^JV^l's  iCd  on  June  8th  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  tai/it  from  St.  f^^/J^J^  Brunswick,  met  with  de- 
feat.    But  otUo/he  Confederate  salt  works  near  cr^  ^^^ 

town  of  Darial/er  raiders  from  the  Union  fleet  on  June 

It  will  bBfen.  .  ,        .,  nn^    fu^  gi^ip  Fingal  had 

Mnmnnittot  /ctode  «»i  landed  at  Sa™nBah  a  vu  ^^^^^  ^^  „ 

■roiclad  riJn  to  the  Confederates.    'IJ»  ^'P  '''*„3,  ^eB  ,omg  Mid 

rapidly  <>*^°-«^  *«i""::,;:e  rr«.-SS:U    TbJnewC«>. 
federate  growing  center  of  commerce  ana  command  of  Lieut.  Wm. 

A.  We  oCironclad  with  a  gallant  «^/V  %      '  3    ^rthe  purpose  of 
attackitrlh  entered  Warsaw  ^o-^' ^  FedL^  Ae^  the  WeSawken  ' 
and  N»rrjng  two  of  the  best  °^«f  ^'^^f  ^^^^^-^^  for  shallow  water  and 
ninninh  Whant.    But  the  ^^'lj;j^':r^!L^..l.er.,  with  heavy 
^'"-        Ig  fast  aground  withm  bOO  yaras  o 
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loss  of  her  crew  was  compelled  to  surrender.  This  was  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment to  the  Confederates,  who  had  hoped  inueh  from  the  Atlanta  in  the 
way  of  effective  service  against  the  blockading  fleet.  But  the  strength 
of  their  defence  of  Charleston  and  Savannah  was  not  shaken. 

As  the  faU  of  1863  came  in,  Georgia  for  the  first  time,  during  the 
mighty  struggle  of  the  sixties  felt  the  shock  of  a  great  invading  host. 
Her  troops  had  won  distinction  upon  the  battlefields  of  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  and  thousands  of  her  valiant  soldiers, 
through  every  grade  from  general  oflScers  to  privates,  had  freely  poured 
out  their  patriotic  blood  for  the  southern  cause. 

The  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  the  yielding  up  of  vital  points  in  middle 
and  eastern  Tennessee  were  now  imperiling  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  giving  up  of  Chattanooga  made  it  evident  that  something  must  be 
promptly  done  to  save  the  cause  of  the  Confederate  states  in  the  West. 
Lee  and  his  splendid  army  after  the  drawn  battle  of  Gettysburg  had  re- 
turned to  Virginia,  where  they  felt  strong  enough  to  keep  their  foes  at 
bay  and  at  the  same  time  send  Longstreet  with  part  of  his  corps  to  aid 
Gen.  Braxton  Bragg  and  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 

In  the  Confederate  army  assembled  in  August,  1863,  under  Gen. 
Braxton  Bragg  for  the  defence  of  Chattanooga  were  the  following 
Georgia  commands:  In  John  K.  Jackson's  Brigade  of  Cheatham's  Di- 
vision the  Second  Battalion  of  the  First  Confederate  Regiment,  Maj.- 
James  Clark  Gordon;  Fifth  Regiment  Col.  Charles  P.  Daniel,  and  the 
Second  Battalion  of  Sharpshooters,  Maj.  Richard  H.  Whitely;  in  Bates' 
Brigade  of  Stewart's  Division  the  Thirty-Seventh  Regiment  and  Fourth 
Battalion  of  Sharpshooters;  in  the  Brigade  of  MarceUus  A.  Stovall  of 
John  C.  Breckinridge's  Division  the  Forty-Seventh  Georgia  Regiment, 
Capt.  W.  S.  Phillips;  in  W.  H.  T.  Walker's  Division,  S.  R.  Gist's  Bri- 
gade  half  Georgian  and  C.  C.  Wilson's  Brigade  almost  entirely  of 
Georgians;  in  the  Brigade  of  Gen.  John  H.  Kelley  of  Brig.-Gen.  Wm. 
Preston's  Division  the  Sixty-Fifth  Georgia,  Col.  R.  H.  Moore;  in  Maj.- 
Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler's  Cavalry  Corps  in  Colonel  C.  C.  Crew's  Brigade 
the  Second  Georgia  Regiment,  Lieut.  Col.  F.  M.  Ison,  the  Third,  Col.  R. 
Thompson  and  the  Fourth,  Col.  I.  W.  Avery;  in  Brig.-Gen.  Forrest's 
Cavalry  Corps  the  First  Georgia,  Col.  J.  J.  Morrison  and  the  Sixth 
Georgia,  Col.  John  R.  Hart  in  H.  B.  Davidson's  Brigade  of  Pegram's 
Division;  Company  G  of  Second  Cavalry,  Capt.  Thomas  M.  Merrit, 
escort  for  General  Cheatham;  Scogin's  Georgia  Battery  of  Melancthon 
Smith's  Battalion ;  Capt.  Evan  P.  Howell's  Battery,  attached  to  Walker's 
Division;  Dawson's  Battery,  Lieut.  R.  W.  Anderson  ancj  Company  E 
of  the  Ninth  Artillery  Battalion,  Lieut.  W.  S.  Everett,  attached  to 
Stewart's  Division;  the  Batteries  of  Captains  Tyler  M.  Peeple  and 
Andrew  M.  Wolihin  of  Leyden's  Ninth  Battalion;  the  BatteHes  of  Cap- 
tains W.  M.  Haris  and  T.  L.  Massenburg  in  the  reserve  artiliery  under 
Maj.  F.  H.  Robertson. 

When  on  September  7,  1863,  Rosecrans  sent  McCook  and  Thomas  to 
such  positions  south  of  Chattanooga  as  would  flank  that  Confederate 
stronghold,  Bragg  abandoned  the  town  and  retired  southward.  After 
several  days  of  marching  and  countermarching,  during  which  he  had  at 
one  time  come  so  near  entrapping  a  large  part  of  the  Union  arniy  that 
Rosecrans  took  alarm  and  began  to  fall  back  and  Bragg  to  pursue,  the 
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Confederates  were  reinforced  by  part  of  Longstreet's  corps  from  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Bragg  began  then  to  press  Rosecrans 
who  was  concentrating  his  forces  near  Lee  and  Grordon's  mills,  twelve 
miles  south  of  Chattanooga.  Of  Longstreet's  corps  Anderson's,  Wof- 
ford's  and  Bryan's  Georgia  brigades  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  battle.  But  in  the  Georgia  brigade  of  Gen.  Henry  L.  Benning, 
which  shared  the  fight  of  both  days,  were  the  following  Georgia  regi- 
ments: the  Second,  Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  S.  Shepard;  the  Fifteenth,  Col. 
Dudley  M.  Du  Bose;  the  Seventeenth,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  W.  Matthews; 
the  Twentieth,  Col.  J.  D.  Waddell. 

On  September  19th  Bragg  attacked  General  Thomas,  who  commanded 
the  left  of  Rosecrans'  army.  The  day  closed  without  much  real  advan- 
tage to  either  side.  Durfcg  the  night  of  the  19th  each  commander  pre- 
pared for  the  decisive  struggle,  which  all  believed  the  morrow  would 
bring. 

General  Bragg  placed  Lieut.-Gen.  Leonidas  Polk  in  command  of  his 
right  wing,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  D.  H.  Hill  and  Wm.  H.  T.  Walker, 
the  division  of  Cheatham  and  the  cavalry  of  Forrest.  To  Lieut.-Gten. 
James  Longstreet  he  gave  the  left  wing,  embracing  the  corps  of  Buckner 
and  Hood,  the  division  of  Hindman  and  the  cavalry  of  Wheeler.  Each 
wing  had  its  full  complement  of  artillery. 

General  George  H.  Thomas,  commanding  the  left  of  Rosecrans'  army, 
so  arranged  his  force  as  to  cover  the  Rossville  (or  Chattanooga)  and  Dry 
Valley  roads.  His  line  of  battle  began  400  yards  east  of  the  Chattanooga 
road  on  a  crest  which  was  occupied  from  left  to  right  by  four  divisions. 
Baird's  of  Thomas'  Corps,  R.  W.  Johnson's  of  McCook's  Corps,  Palmer's 
of  Crittenden's  and  Joseph  J.  Reynolds'  Division  of  Thomas'  Corps.  On 
the  right  of  Reynolds  stood  the  divisions  of  Brannan  and  Negley.  Across 
the  Chattanooga  road  toward  Missionary  Ridge  came  the  divisions  of 
Sheridan  and  Jeff  C.  Davis  under  McCook  as  corps  commander,  while 
Crittenden  stood  in  reserve  with  the  divisions  of  Wood  and  Van  Cleve. 

Bragg 's  plan  of  battle  was  successive  attacks  from  right  to  left.  On 
the  morning  of  the  20th  of  September,  1863,  the  divisions  of  Breckinridge 
and  Cleburne  of  D.  H.  Hill's  Corps  made  a  fierce  assault  upon  Thomas, 
while  to  their  help  came  the  divisions  of  Gist  and  Liddell  in  the  corps  of 
Gen.  Wm.  H.  T.  Walker,  while  the  advance  of  Cheatham's  Division 
added  greatly  to  the  strong  pressure  of  the  Confederates. 

So  hard  was  Thomas  pushed  that  he  called  for  help,  and  Rosecrans 
in  response  to  his  appeal  hurried  troops  from  the  Union  right,  who,  as 
they  hastened  to  the  left,  exposed  to  the  watchful  eye  of  Longstreet  a  gap 
in  the  Federal  line,  through  which  that  wary  leader  pushed  the  eight 
brigades  of  Bushrod  Johnson,  McNair,  Gregg,  Kershaw,  Law,  Humph- 
rey, Benning  and  Robertson.  Led  on  by  the  intrepid  Hood,  their  strong 
force  swept  from  the  field  Sheridan's  entire  division,  two  brigades  of 
Davis'  division  and  one  of  Van  Cleve 's.  Hood  falling  desperately  wounded 
as  the  shouts  of  victory  rang  in  his  ears.  Longstreet,  seeing  at  once  the 
necessity  of  disregarding  the  order  of  the  day,  wheeled  to  the  right 
instead  of  the  left,  overrunning  and  capturing  battery  after  battery, 
wagon  trains,  thousands  of  prisoners  and  the  headquarters  of  Rosecrans, 
who,  borne  forcibly  away  with  his  routed  right,  hastened  to  Chattanooga 
— which  had  been  for  more  than  ten  days  in  his  possession — seeking  in 
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its  fortifications  refuge  for  his  routed  wing  as  well  as  for  the  troops 
under  Thomas,  who,  helped  by  Gordon  Granger,  fought  desperately  to 
hold  bis  ground  until  night  should  enable  him  to  withdraw  the  left  wing 
of  the  defeated  army  without  further  disaster.  As  the  shades  of  even- 
ing were  gathering  thick  around,  the  Federals  under  the  continued  attack 
of  the  Confederates'  left  under  Lougstreet  and  their  right  under  Polk 
were  forced  to  give  way.  Gen.  Wm.  Preston 's  division  gaining  the  heights 
and  firing  the  last  shots  of  the  battle  by  moonlight.  As  the  Federals  fell 
back  a  tremendous  shout  from  the  charging  Confederates  thrilled  their 
entire  host  with  the  story  of  victory. 

The  defeated  Union  army  retreated  to  Chattanooga,  where  Rosecrans 
spent  the  day  and  night  of  the  21st  hurrying  his  trains  and  artillery  out 


Gen.  James  Lonqstrebt 
Lee's  Old  War-Horse 

of  town,  but,  finding  that  he  was  not  pressed,  remained  there  with  his 
army. 

Bra^  spent  the  21st  in  burying  the  dead  and  gathering  the  trophies 
of  the  field,  among  which  were  fifty-one  cannon  and  15,000  small  arms. 
During  the  next  two  days  he  came  slowly  into  position  on  Missionary 
Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain,  which  he  connected  by  a  line  of  earthworks 
across  Chattanooga  Valley,  and  sent  into  Lookout  Valley  a  force  which 
commanded  the  twenty-six  mile  wagon  road  to  Bridgeport,  thus  com- 
pelling the  Union  army  to  draw  its  supplies  by  an  almost  impassable 
mountain  road  of  sixty  miles.  Thus  Bragg  hoped  to  force  the  defeated 
army  to  a  surrender.  The  Federals  were  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion when  the  two  corps  of  Howard  and  Slocura  from  their  Army  of  the 
Potomac  under  Hooker,  and  Sherman's  army  from  Mississippi  came  to 
their  relief,  and  through  dispositions  made  by  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  opened 
the  way  for  obtaining  supplies  as  well  as  for  attacking  the  army  under 
Bragg. 

While  Grant  was  concentrating  everything  for  raising  the  siege  of 
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Chattanooga,  the  Confederate  Government  sent  15,000  from  Bragg  under 
the  command  of  Longstreet  to  drive  Burnside  out  of  East  Tennessee. 
Thus  it  happened  that  a  little  over  two  months  after  the  great  Confed- 
erate victory  of  Chickamauga,  Bragg  was  defeated  at  Missionary  Ridge, 
November  25th,  and  Longstreet  was  repulsed  at  Knoxville,  Novem- 
ber 29th. 

The  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  that  overhung  the  South  and  South- 
west was  the  brilliant  little  battle  of  Ringgold,  where  Cleburne  gave 
check  to  the  pursuing  victors  and  for  the  time  turned  them  back. 

Chickamauga  was  the  greatest  battle  fought  on  Georgia  soil.  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  and  the  l?attle  of  Biioxville  were  fought  entirely  in  Ten- 
nessee, while  Ringgold  made  illustrious  Northwest  Georgia. 

In  the  assault  on  Fort  Loudon  at  Knoxville,  November  29th,  four 
Georgia  brigades  were  conspicuous:  Bryan's  and  Woflford's  of  McLaws' 
Division,  and  Anderson's  and  Benning's  of  Hood's  Division,  Benning 
being  in  support  of  the  other  three,  upon  whom  fell  three-fourths  of  the 
loss  in  that  day's  battle. 

At  Missionary  Ridge,  November  25,  1863,  Lieut.-Gen.  Wm.  J.  Hardee 
commanded  the  right  wiug  of  Bragg 's  army  and  John  C.  Breckinridge 
the  left.  If  George  Thomas,  who  held  the  left  of  Rosecrans'  army  at 
Chickamauga,  deservedly  obtained  by  his  bold  stand  the  title  *'Rock  of 
Chickamauga,"  Hardee,  who  just  as  stoutly  held  Bragg 's  right  at  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  deserves  equally  the  wreath  of  fame.  Gen.  Alfred  Gum- 
ming's  Brigade  of  Stevenson's  Division  won  high  praise  from  General 
Cleburne  commanding  Hardee's  right  in  the  repulse  of  Sherman  at  the 
Tunnel  and  the  Georgians  in  Bate's  Brigade  of  Breckinridge's  Division 
were  also  distinguished  in  repelling  attacks  upon  their  front.  According 
to  the  reports  of  both  Stevenson  and  Cleburne,  the  Georgians  of  Gum- 
ming's  Brigade  joined  with  the  Tennesseeans,  Arkansans  and  Texans  of 
Cleburne's  division  in  driving  back  Sherman's  troops,  capturing  prison- 
ers and  two  of  the  eight  stand  of  colors,  taken  in  this  victorious  charge. 
The  disastrous  result  elsewhere  on  the  ridge  made  it  necessary  for 
Hardee  to  withdraw  his  wing  that  night.  Cleburne's  Division  covered 
the  retreat. 

At  Ringgold  in  Catoosa  County,  Georgia,  Cleburne  received  orders 
to  )iold  the  main  gap  in  Taylor's  Ridge  and  check  the  pursuing  enemy, 
until  the  trains  and  rear  of  Bragg 's  army  were  well  advanced.  Here 
Cleburne  advantageously  posted  his  division,  embracing  troops  of  Ala- 
bama, Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  and  Goldthwaite '» 
battery  of  Napoleon  guns.  Hooker  with  the  three  divisions  of  Oster- 
haus,  Geary  and  Cruft  at  8  A.  M.  of  November  27th  formed  line  and 
moved  to  the  attack,  which  was  so  effectually  repulsed  by  Cleburne's  one 
di\dsion,  that  the  pursuit  M-as  checked  and  Hooker  by  Grant's  orders 
returned  to  Chattanooga.  By  this  brilliant  battle,  for  which  Cleburne 
and  his  men  received  the  thanks  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  the 
artillery  and  wagon  trains  of  Bragg 's  army  were  saved  and  the  Con- 
federate army  went  into  winter  quarters  around  Dalton.  This  position 
they  fortified  with  a  strong  outpost  at  Tunnel  Hill.  In  this  new  position 
they  remained  during  the  winter  of  1863-64  and  until  the  opening  of 
the  Atlanta  campaign.  May  5,  1864. 

Obeying  a  requisition  of  the   Confederate   Government,   Governor 
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Brown  had  on  June  22,  1863,  called  for  the  organization  of  a  force  of 
8,000  men  over  forty-five  years  of  age  or  otherwise  not  subject  to  military 
duty  to  serve  for  six  months  from  August  1st  for  home  defense,  so  that 
President  Davis  might  be  able  to  mass  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  at 
strategic  points,  while  these  extra  duty  men  attending  to  their  avoca- 
tions at  home  should  keep  themselves  ready  to  take  up  arms  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning  and  drive  back  any  marauding  bands.  To  this  call 
18,000  men  responded.  Howell  Cobb,  promoted  to  major-general,  was 
placed  in  command  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta  and  subject  to  his 
orders  were  Brig.-Gens.  Alfred  Iverson,  Jr.,  with  headquarters  at  Rome 
and  Henry  R.  Jackson  at  Savannah.  Ma j .-Gen.  Gustavus  W.  Smith, 
who  on  account  of  ill-health  had  resigned  from  the  Confederate  army, 
entered  the  service  of  Georgia  with  special  charge  of  fortifications. 

According  to  a  statement  published  by  authority  of  the  Government 
at  Richmond  at  the  close  of  the  year  1863,  Georgia  had  up  to  that  time 
lost  a  greater  number  of  her  soldiers  than  any  other  state  of  the  Con- 
federacy. The  list,  as  published,  stands  thus :  Georgia,  9,504 ;  Alabama, 
8,987 ;  North  Carolina,  8,361 ;  Texas,  6,377 ;  Virginia,  5,943 ;  Mississippi, 
6,367 ;  South  Carolina,  4,511 ;  Louisiana,  3,039 ;  Tennessee,  2,849 ;  Arkan- 
sas, 1,948;  Florida,  1,119. 

In  Georgia's  loss  were  included  the  following  general  oflBcers  killed 
in  battle :  Francis  S.  Barton,  acting  brigadier  at  First  Manassas ;  Capt. 
W.  F.  Brown  of  the  Twelfth  Georgia,  acting  as  brigadier-general  at 
Chantilly  or  Ox  Hill  (commanding  Trimble's  Brigade)  ;  Col.  Marcel- 
lus  Douglas,  acting  as  brigadier-general  (in  command  of  Lawton's 
Brigade),  at  Sharpsburg;  Brig.-Gen.  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  at  Fredericksburg; 
Brig.-Gen.  Paul  J.  Semmes,  at  Gettysburg;  Col.  Peyton  H.  Colquitt, 
acting  as  brigadier-general  at  Chickamauga.  To  the  above  list  of 
patriotic  dead  should  be  added  Brig.-Gen.  Wm.  Duncan  Smith,  who  died 
of  yellow  fever  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1862,  and  Brig.-Gen. 
Claudius  C.  Wilson,  who  died  in  the  service  after  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga. 

The  fall  of  1863  marked  the  end  of  Joseph  E.  Brown's  third  term  as 
governor.  His  admirers  insisted  that  he  run  again  and  he  consented. 
Two  candidates  were  brought  out  against  him:  Hon.  Timothy  Furlow, 
an  earnest  state  rights  democrat,  as  was  also  Governor  Brown,  and  H^on. 
Joshua  Hill,  who,  while  ever  true  to  Georgia,  was  supposed  to  be  friendly 
to  the  idea  of  a  restoration  of  the  Union  under  favorable  conditions. 
There  were  polled  64,804  votes.  Of  these  Brown  received  36,558 ;  Hill, 
18,222 ;  Furlow,  10,024.  Brown 's  majority  over  Hill  was  18,336 ;  over 
Furlow,  26,534;  over  both,  8,312.  In  the*  army  vote  Brown  received 
10,012;  Hill,  3,324;  and  Furlow,  1,887.  Brown's  majority  over  Hill  in 
the  army  vote  was  6,688 ;  over  Furlow,  8,125 ;  over  both,  5,801.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  soldiers  voted;  for  their  vote  does  not  begin  to 
represent  the  number  of  Georgia  soldiers  then  under  arms. 
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Written  in  cooperation  with  Prof.  Joseph  T.  Derry. 

At  Dalton,  December  2,  1863,  General  Bragg  issued  a  farewell 
address  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee  and  turned  over  the  command  tem- 
porarily to  Lieut-Gen.  Wm.  J.  Hardee.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  this  army  on  the  16th  of  December,  1863. 
The  closing  months  of  this  year  had  been  marked  by  disaster  to  the 
Confederates,  who  had  seen  the  fruits  of  one  of  their  greatest  victories 
(that  of  Chickamauga)  blighted  by  a  failure  promptly  to  follow  up  that 
brilliant  triumph. 

The  early  months  of  1864  revived  hope  in  the  most  despondent 
hearts.  The  first  success  was  by  the  Army  of  Tennessee  at  Dalton.  The 
division  of  Cheatham,  Cleburne  and  Walker  under  Lieutenant-General 
Hardee  had  been  started,  February  17th,  to  re-enforce  Lieut.-Gen.  Leoni- 
das  Polk  in  Mississippi  upon  receipt  of  the  information  that  General 
Sherman  was  on  the  march  to  Meridian  with  the  aim  of  attacking  Mobile, 
Alabama,  in  the  rear.  But  when  Sherman  after  the  defeat  of  his  cavalry 
under  Wm.  S.  Smith  by  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest  at  Okolona  (February  22d), 
returned  to  Vicksburg,  the  troops  under  Hardee  were  ordered  back  to 
Dalton. 

General  Grant  had  heard  of  the  departure  of  troops  to  Mississippi 
and  ordered  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas  to  move  forward,  capture  Dalton 
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and  push  his  advance  as  far  south  as  possible.  Fighting  began  near 
Dalton,  February  24th,  but  Thomas,  finding  the  Confederate  position 
very  strong,  after  two  days  of  tentative  efforts  returned  to  the  camps 
around  Chattanooga. 

Now  followed  a  series  of  Confederate  triumphs  along  the  whole  field 
of  action  from  Virginia  to  Louisiana.  The  troops  of  Georgia  and 
Florida  under  Brig.-Gen.  Alfred  N.  Colquitt  and  Col.  George  P.  Harri- 
son gained  a  brilliant  victory  at  Olustee,  Florida,  before  Brig.-G«n. 
Joseph  Finigan,  commander  of  the  department,  could  reach  the  field, 
and  Forrest  won  victory  after  victory,  in  North  Mississippi  and  West 
Tennessee,  finishing  with  the  capture  of  Fort  Pillow  (April  12th) ;  while 
the  defeat  of  the  formidable  expedition  of  Banks  in  Louisiana  (April  8th 
and  9th)  followed  by  his  retreat  to  New  Orleans  and  similar  defeats  of 
Steele  in  Arkansas  (April  25th  and  30th)  with  the  recovery  by  the  Con- 
federates of  much  lost  territory ;  the  successes  of  the  Confederate  iron- 
clad Albemarle  on  the  Roanoke  River  in  North  Carolina,  especially  in 
assistance  rendered  Major-General  Hoke  in  the  capture  of  Plymouth 
(April  19th  and  20th)  added  to  the  defeat  of  the  raid  of  Kilpatrick  and 
Dahlgren  in  Virginia  in  March,  a  series  of  surprising  exploits  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  the  hopes  of  the  valiant  hosts,  who  under  Lee  in 
Virginia  and  Johnston  in  Georgia  stood  ready  to  dispute  the  advance 
of  the  invading  armies  of  Grant  and  Sherman.  In  each  of  these  grand 
armies  Georgia  was  well  represented. 

In  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  four  of  the  nine  brigades  of  Long- 
street 's  corps  were  Georgians,  those  of  Wm.  T.  Wofford,  Goode  Bryan, 
George  T.  Anderson  and  Henry  L.  Benning.  In  E well's  corps  were 
the  Georgia  brigades  of  George  Doles  of  Rode's  division  and  of  John  B. 
Gtordon  of  Early's  division.  In  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  were  the  Georgia 
brigades  of  Ambrose  A.  "Wright  of  R.  H.  Anderson's  division,  and  of 
Edward  L.  Thomas  of  Wilcox's  division.  The  Georgia  batteries  of 
Callaway  and  Carlton  (the  latter  known  as  the  Troup. Artillery)  were 
attached  to  the  artillery  of  Longstreet's  corps,  commanded  by  a  Georgian, 
Brig.-Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander.  With  the  Second  or  Ewell's  corps  was 
the  Georgia  battery  of  Capt.  John  Milledge,  while  with  A.  P.  Hill's  corps 
was  the  Georgia  Artillery  Battalion  of  Col.  A.  S.  Cutts,  known  as  the 
Sumter  Battalion.  In  the  cavalry  corps  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  Georgia 
was  represented  by  the  brigade  of  Gen.  P.  M.  B.  Young  containing  the 
Seventh  Regiment,  Col.  W.  P.  White;  Cobb's  Legion,  Col.  G.  J.  Wright; 
Phillips'  Legion;  Twentieth  Battalion,  Col.  J.  M.  Millen;  and  after 
July,  one  Georgia  Company  with  the  Jeff  Davis  (Mississippi)  Legion. 

Grant  with  two-fold  odds  crossed  the  Rapidan  and,  following  the 
line  of  the  water  courses  patrolled  by  Federal  gunboats,  in  a  fiank  march 
toward  Richmond  tried  to  break  Lee's  lines  in  the  Wilderness  at  Spottsyl- 
vania  Courthouse,  on  the  North  Anna  and  at  Cold  Harbor,  but  was  in 
each  of  these  battles  repulsed,  in  the  last  one  so  severely  that  Lee  felt 
such  confidence  in  his  ability  to  battle  Grant's  desperate  efforts  and 
bounteous  resources,  that  he  sent  his  Second  corps  under  Early  to  drive 
Hunter  from  before  Lynchburg.  This  task  Early  accomplished  and 
then  moving  rapidly  northeastward  crossed  the  Potomac,  won  a  brilliant 
victory  at  the  Monocacy  in  Maryland  and  marched  to  the  very  suburbs 
of  Washington.    Returning  thence  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia  Early  sent 
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his  cavalry  under  McCausland  to  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
threw  all  Southern  Pennsylvania  into  such  a  panic  that  Grant  who  had 
tried  to  take  Petersburg  with  his  army  and  break  the  Confederate 
communications  northward  with  his  cavalry  and  had  failed  in  both, 
decided  to  stop  his  vigorous  aggressive  against  Lee,  and  sent  Sheridan 
to  the  Valley  with  50,000  men  to  put  an  end  to  Early's  operations. 
Although  Early  was  three  times  defeated  by  Sheridan's  overwhelming 
odds,  the  campaign  in  1864  in  Virginia  closed  with  Richmond  and 
Petersburg  still  firmly  held  by  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  all  of 
Lee's  northward  lines  of  communication  still  intact  and  more  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  in  Confederate  possession  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign  in  the  preceding  May.  The  entire  Virginia  campaign  had 
been  one  of  the  most  marvelous  in  history  and  the  Georgians  in  every 
arm  of  the  service  and  at  every  point  of  conflict  had  reflected  the  highest 
honor  on  their  state.  The  Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had 
put  out  of  the  fight  more  men  than  their  own  numbers. 

Now  let  us  turn  westward  and  see  what  had  during  the  same  period 
been  going  on  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee. 

First  we  must  review  the  list  of  Georgia  troops  engaged  in  this 
important  field  of  operation.  In  early  May  the  Georgia  troops  in  the 
Confederate  Army  of  Tennessee  were:  In  Hardee's  corps  and  Gen.  Wm. 
H.  T.  Walker's  Division,  John  K.  Jackson's  Georgia  and  Mississippi 
Brigade,  Gist's  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  Brigade,  the  Georgia 
brigades  of  C.  H.  Stevens  and  H.  "W.  Mercer;  in  Wm.  B.  Bate's  division 
of  the  same  corps  Tyler's  brigade  of  Georgians  and  Tennesseans;  in 
Maj.-Gen.  C.  L.  Stevenson's  division  of  Hood's  corps  Alfred  Cumming's 
Georgia  brigade,  and  in  Maj.-Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart's  division  of  Hood's 
corps  Stovall's  Georgia  brigade.  In  Maj.-Gen.  W.  H.  Martin's  division 
of  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler's  cavalry  corps  was  the  Georgia  brigade  of 
Alfred  Iverson. 

In  the  artillery  of  Martin's  battalion  was  Capt.  Evan  P.  Howell's 
Georgia  battery;  in  Palmer's  battalion  were  the  Georgia  batteries  of 
Capts.  R.  W.  Anderson  and  M.  W.  Havis;  in  Johnson's  battalion 
Capt.  Max  Van  D.  Coput's  Georgia  battery;  in  Robertson's  battalion 
the  Georgia  battery  of  Lieut.  W.  B.  S.  Davis. 

The  State  •  Guards  and  Reserves  were  men  who  had  been  regular 
soldiers,  but  were  honorably  discharged,  also  of  men  over  the  military 
age,  of  youths  under  it,  also  of  state  and  county  civil  oflSteers  or  employees 
in  government  shops,  who  upon  the  invasion  of  the  state  were  called 
into  the  field.  These  troops  consisted  of:  First  Battalion,  Maj.  W.  R. 
Symons;  First  Regiment,  Col.  J.  H.  Fannin;  Augusta  Fire  Brigade, 
Lieut.  Col.  C.  A.  Piatt;  Atlanta  Fire  Brigade,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  W.  Lee; 
Georgia  State  Guards,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  R.  Freeman ;  Second  Regiment, 
Col.  R.  F.  Maddox ;  Third  Regiment,  Col.  E.  J.  Harris ;  Fourth  Regiment, 
Col.  R.  S.  Taylor;  Fifth  Regiment,  Col.  J.  B.  Cumming;  also  twenty-six 
independent  companies. 

During  the  siege  of  Atlanta  the  following  state  troops  participated : 
First  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  R.  W.  Casswell,  consisting  of  Col.  E.  H. 
Pottle's  regiment  (First);  Second  Regiment,  Col.  C.  D.  Anderson; 
Fifth  Regiment,  Col.  S.  S.  Stafford ;  First  Battalion,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  K. 
McCoy;  Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  P.  G.  Phillips,  consisting  of  Third 
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Regiment,  Col.  Q.  M.  Hill;  Fourth  Regiment,  Col.  R.  McMillan;  Sixth 
Regiment,  Col.  J.  W.  Burney;  Artillery  Battalion,  Col.  C.  W.  Styler; 
Third  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  C.  D.  Anderson;  Fourth  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen. 
H.  H.  McKay.  The  regiments  composing  the  last  two  brigades  are  not 
given  in  the  oflBcial  records. 

Just  as  the  cadets  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  (Lexington, 
Virginia)  participated  with  great  honor  in  the  Virginia  campaign  of 
1864,  so  likewise  the  Cadet  Battalion  from  the  Georgia  Military  Institute 
(Marietta,  Georgia)  served  with  distinction  from  Dalton  to  the  sea. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Georgia  campaign.  May  5,  1864,  the  Confed- 
erate Army  at  and  near  Dalton  under  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  num- 
bered about  50,000  men.  At  Resaca,  when  Polk's  corps  from  Mississippi 
had  joined  him,  Johnston's  strength  was  something  over.  70,000.  The 
three  field  armies  concentrated  under  Sherman  for  the  advance  against 
Atlanta  numbered  98,235,  but  was  soon  increased  to  112,000. 

On  May  7,  1864,  the  Federal  army  had  advanced  past  Tunnell  Hill 
to  Mill  Creek  Gap.  On  the  8th  and  9th  at  Rocky  Face,  before  Dalton 
and  at  Dug  Gap  the  Federal  assaults  were  repulsed. 

Meanwhile  McPherson  marched  toward  Resaca  to  get  behind  John- 
ston's  force  and  cut  off  his  retreat  southward.  Reaching  Snake  Creek 
Gap  he  met  with  such  stout  resistance  from  Grigsby's  Kentucky  Cavalry, 
the  cadets  of  the  Georgia  Military  Institute  and  Cantey's  Brigade,  that 
he  withdrew  for  the  night  to  a  position  between  Sugar  Valley  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Gap. 

Johnston  had  sent  Hood  to  Resaca  with  the  divisions  of  Hindman, 
Cleburne  and  Walker,  but,  learning  of  McPherson 's  withdrawal,  ordered 
Cleburne  and  Walker  to  Tilton,  midway.  Being  now  advised  of  the 
arrival  of  Polk  at  Resaca  with  Loring's  division  of  the  Army  of  the 
Mississippi,  Johnston  remained  at  Dalton  during  the  11th  and  12th. 
During  this  time  Wheeler  with  his  cavalry  moved  around  the  north  end 
of  the  ridge  and  defeated  the  Federal  cavalry  under  Stoneman  with 
heavy  loss  in  men  and  wagons. 

On  May  14th  Sherman's  flanking  movements  caused  Johnston  to 
leave  Dalton  and  concentrate  his  army  around  Resaca.  The  losses 
around  Dalton  had  been  800  Federals  and  400  Confederates. 

In  the  heavy  fighting  at  Resaca  May  14th  and  15th  Hood  with 
Stewart's  and  Stevenson's  divisions  drove  the  Federal  left  from  its 
ground  and  Hindman  repulsed  Hooker's  advance.  But  McPherson  drove 
Polk's  skirmishers  from  the  hill  in  front  of  his  left,  which  commanded 
the  Western  and  Atlanta's  railroad  bridge  over  the  Oostenanla,  and 
held  it.  John  K.  Jackson's  brigade  failed  to  drive  back  Sweeney's 
flanking  force.  So  Johnston  decided  to  abandon  Resaca  and  retire 
toward  Kingston.  The  losses  at  Resaca  had  been  between  2,500  and  3,0Q0 
on  each  side. 

On  May  19th  in  and  around  Cassville  there  was  heavy  skirmishing 
and  Johnston  planned  to  give  battle  here;  but  for  reasons,  which  were 
subject  of  considerable  dispute  between  him  and  two  of  his  three  corps 
commanders,  Hood  and  Polk,  he  decided  to  retire  and  crossed  the  Etowah 
next  morning. 

Meanwhile  a  Federal  division  had  occupied  Rome,  capturing  a  large 
amount  of  commissary  and  quartermaster  stores. 
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On  the  third  day  after  crossing  to  the  south  of  the  Etowah  River 
Johnston  learned  that  the  Federal  army  had  also  crossed  that  stream 
far  to  his  left,  so  he  moved  to  meet  them  and  took  up  a  position  between 
Dallas  and  the  railroad.  On  this  line  for  ten  days  there  was  continuous 
heavy  skirmishing  besides  three  spirited  battles,  the  ten  days  fighting 
being  called  by  both  Sherman  and  Johnston  the  Battle  of  New  Hope 
Church. 

The  first  of  these  engagements  between  portions  of  each  army  occurred 
on  May  25th  at  and  near  New  Hope  Church,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy 
storm,  vivid  lightning  and  peals  of  thunder  mingled  with  the  cannon's 
roar  and  the  musket's  sheet  of  flame.  Hooker  hurled  his  divisions 
upon  Stewart's  single  division  in  charge  after  charge,  but  was  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  1,406  men.  Stewart's  one  division  of  Wood's  corps  had 
lost  400  men  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory. 

Two  days  later  the  effort  of  Howard  with  two  divisions  of  Sherman's 
army  to  turn  Johnston's  right  brought  on  a  spirited  engagement  at 
Pickett's  Mill,  in  which  Cleburne's  single  division  of  Hardee's  corps 
repulsed  Howard,  inflicting  on  the  Federals  a  loss  of  1,500  men  and 
losing  a  little  less  than  400  of  their  own  force. 

Next  day,  May  28th,  as  McPherson  began  to  ^withdraw  from  Dallas, 
his  three  divisions  were  assailed  by  Bate's  division  of  Hardee's  corps. 
But  it  was  the  Confederates  who  failed  this  time.  The  loss  on  each  side 
in  this  affair  was  near  400  men.  For  a  week  longer  there  was  heavy 
skirmishing  all  along  the  line.  Then  Johnston  finding  that  the  Federal 
left  extended  far  beyond  his  right,  changed  position,  June  4th,  occupy- 
ing a  new  line  a  little  farther  to  the  east.  The  ''drawn  battle  of  New 
Hope  Church"  as  Sherman  styles  it,  was  ended,  without  much  advan 
tages  to  either  side. 

During  the  movements  that  followed,  tfee  constant  skirmishing  and 
steady  rains  kept  the  opposing  armies  in  great  discomfort  both  night 
and  day.  It  was  while  reconnoitering  the  position  of  the  Federals  from 
an  exposed  point  on  Pine  Mountain,  June  14th,  that  the  Confeiierate, 
Lieut.-Gen.  Leonidas  Polk,  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot.  Five  daj^s  later 
Johnston  so  arranged  his  army  that  the  key  point  of  the  new  piosition 
was  Kennesaw  Mountain.  There  now  occurred  sixteen  days  of  constant 
fighting,  as  Sherman  felt  for  some  weak  point  in  the  Confederate  line 
of  battle.  i 

At  Kulp's  (or  Kolb's)  Farm,  on  June  22d,  Hooker  and  Schofield  led 
their  two  corps  against  the  position  held  by  Hood's  corps.  So  decisive 
was  their  repulse  that  Hood  in  turn  attacked  the  entrenched  artillery 
of  the  Federals  and  was  in  turn  repulsed,  losing  1,000  men  which  ex- 
ceeded the  Federal  loss  by  several  hundred.  Five  days  later,  June  27th, 
Sherman  assaulted  along  the  whole  Confederate  front.  Logan  sup- 
ported by  Blair  and  Dodge  moved  against  the  mountain  and  the  posi- 
tions to  the  east  of  it.  They  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  including 
seven  regimental  commanders.  French's  Confederate  division  easily 
held  its  ground  and  the  skirmishers  of  Walker's  division,  although  driven 
from  their  first  position,  halting  on  a  hill  and  aided  by  the  artillery 
from  French's  position  on  Little  Kennesaw,  repulsed  the  Federals  before 
they  came  under  the  fire  of  Walker's  troops.  Palmer's  corps  with 
Hooker  in  reserve  made  a  furious  assault  upon  the  intrenchments  of 
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Cheatham  and  Cleburne  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  mountain  but  were 
hurled  back  with  great  slaughter.  Among  Sherman's  killed  were  Gen- 
erals Harker  and  McCook. 

Sherman  says  of  this  battle:  ^'By  11-30  the  assault  was  in  fact  over 
and  had  failed  .  .  /'  and  further  on  in  his  report  added:  **We 
failed,  losing  3,000  men  to  the  Confederate  loss  of  630. ' ' 

This  battle  of  June  27th  at  Kennesaw  Mountain  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  those  fought  by  the  Confederate  Army  of  Tennessee  while 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  It  had  been  a  very 
bloody  repulse  of  Sherman's  larger  army. 

But  within  the  next  five  days  Sherman  tried  another  flank  move- 
ment and  on  the  night  of  July  2nd  Johnston  abandoned  the  scene  of  his 
recent  victory,  giving  up  Kennesaw  Mountain  and  Marietta,  but  leav- 
ing no  trophies  of  any  kind  to  the  enemy. 

In  all  the  skirmishing  and  battles  on  this  line  the  Federals  had  lost 
8,000  men  and  the  Confederates  4,000. 

Across  the  Chattahoochee 

Johnston  fell  back  deliberately  and  skilfully,  delaying  his  pursuers 
by  successful  reaivguard  fighting  until  he  had  crossed  the  Chattahoochee 
and  was  arranging  his  army  for  an  effort  to  save  Atlanta,  when  on 
July  17th  he  received  orders  from  Richmond  to  turn  his  army  over  to 
Lieut.-Qen.  John  B.  Hood,  who  had  been  temporarily  commissioned 
as  general. 

General  Johnston  in  turning  over  his  command  claimed  that  Gen- 
eral Grant  had  penetrated  farther  into  Virginia  than  Sherman  had  into 
Georgia.  But  the  facts  are  all  against  that  declaration.  Grant  had 
not  penetrated  Virginia  at  all.  He  had  been  hurled  off  at  every  point, 
where  he  had  tried  to  do  so.  Lee  still  held  the  country  over  which  they 
had  fought,  and  all  his  lines  of  communication  were  intact  from  Peters- 
burg to  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Grant  had  made  no  capture^  of  manu- 
factories or  of  towns  of  any  kind. 

Sherman  had  marched  from  Dalton  to  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  captur- 
ing several  towns  with  manufacturing  establishments  that  Were  sorely 
needed  by  the  Confederacy  and  was  about  to  drive  another  wedge  to 
split  the  Confederacy  completely  asunder. 

It  was  time  to  be  alarmed.  So  the  Confederate  Government  made  a 
change,  believing  that  the  situation  in  the  central  west  could  not  get 
much  worse  and  might  perhaps  be  improved  under  a  new  commander, 
who,  if  less  cautious  than  General  Johnston,  was  more  aggressive  and 
having  been  one  of  the  most  successful  division  commanders  under  Lee 
and  Jackson,  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  their  aggressive  tactics. 

General  Hood  had  lost  the  use  of  an  arm  at  Gettysburg  and  had  lost 
a  leg  at  Chickamauga.  Yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  Atlanta  campaign 
he  was  again  in  the  saddle  and  rode  as  well  as  most  men  with  all  their 
limbs  intact. 

Hood  urged  General  Johnston  to  remain  with  him  and  fight  the  bat- 
tle for  Atlanta,  promising  Johnston  that  all  the  honor  should  be  given 
to  him  in  case  of  victory,  while,  if  defeated,  Hood  would  assume  all  the 
blame.  Johnston  would  not  do  this,  but  explained  to  him  the  plan  that 
he  had  intended  to  use  in  the  fight  for  Atlanta. 


CHAPTER  X 

Hood's  Difficult  Task — ^Why  the  Battle  of  Peachtree  Creek  Was 
A  Failure — !McPherson  Seizes  the  Georgia  Railroad — Prepares 
TO  Seize  the  Central  Also — Effort  to  Check  This  Movement 
Brings  on  the  Great  Battle  of  July  22 — Hardee  and  Cheatham 
Capture  Trophies — Result  Not  Decisive — Both  Sides  Claim 
Victory — McPherson  and  Walker  Killed — Battle  op  Ezra 
Church — Two  Cavalry  Expeditions  Sent  Out  by  Sherman — One 
Under  McCook  to  Jonesboro  and  One  Under  Stoneman  to  Macon 
— Plans  to  Rele^vse  34,000  Federal  Prisoners  at  AndersonvHjLE 
— Wheeler  Routs  McCook — Iverson  Captures  Stoneman — 
Wheeler  in  Sherman's  Rear — ^Bombardment  of  Atlanta — Hood 
Withdraws — Atlanta  Falls — Some  Comparath^  Figures — 
Hood's  Army  at  Palmetto  Addressed  by  President  Davis — ^Ad- 
vances Into  Tennessee — His  Campaign  a  Disastrous  Rout — The 
Burning  of  Atlanta — Sherman  Resumes  His  March — ^Wheeler's 
Cavalry  Ubiquitous — Milledgeville  in  Alarm — ^Progress  Through 
THE  State — Fort  McAllister  Falls — Hardee  Evacuates  Savan- 
nah After  Holding  It  for  Eight  Days — Odds  Against  Him,  Three 
TO  One — Sherman  Re.\ches  the  Sea — Then  Moves  Northward — 
Last  Fighting  of  the  Year  in  Georgia — ^West  Point  and  Colum- 
bus Rivals  for  This  Honor — ^Wilson's  Headquarters  in  Macon — 
Georgia  at  the  Close  of  the  War. 

The  army  turned  over  to  General  Hood  was  about  50,000  strong,  to 
which  should  be  added  some  5,000  state  troops  under  Ma j. -Gen.  Gustavus 
W.  Smith.  Hood  had  before  him  the  difficult  task  of  holding  Atlanta 
with  its  important  workshops  and  of  preventing  Federal  cavalry  raids 
against  Georgia  cities  and  fields  and,  what  seemed  still  more  difficult, 
the  holding  back  of  the  raiders  from  the  capture  of  Andersonville,  and 
the  rescue  of  thousands  of  Federal  soldiers  there  imprisoned.  What  he 
did  accomplish  should  bring  him  praise  and  not  harsh  criticism.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  he  did  not  ask  for  the  command,  but  was  too  good 
a  soldier  to  refuse  the  leading  of  a  forlorn  hope  to  save  the  Central  West 
for  the  South. 

The  battle  of  Peachtree  Creek,  July  20th,  was  a  failure,  because  the 
attack  which  Hood  sent  the  corps  of  Hardee  and  Stewart  to  make  upon 
Thomas'  wing  of  Sherman's  army,  while  only  partially  intrenched, 
was  for  some  reason  delayed,  and  this  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  plan. 
Among  the  killed  was  Gen.  C.  H.  Stevens  of  South  Carolina,  command 
ing  a  Georgia  brigade. 

McPherson  with  Sherman's  left  wing  had  already  seized  the  Augusta 
railroad  and  was  preparing  to  continue  his  flanking  movement  to  the 
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Macon  Road.  Unless  this  movement  were  cheeked,  Atlanta  would  be 
soon  captured.  It  was  either  attack  or  give  up  Atlanta.  Hood  ordered 
Hardee  and  Wheeler  to  niarch  on  the  night  of  the  21st  to  the  extreme  left 
and  rear  of  the  Federal  army,  and  attack  as  near  daylight  as  possible  on 
the  morning  of  July  22d.  Cheatham  was  to  take  up  the  movement  from 
his  right  and  G.  W.  Smith  with  the  Georgia  State^  Troops  was  to  join  in 
the  attack.  General  Stewart  on  Hood's  left  was  to  watch  Thomas  and 
prevent  his  going  to  the  aid  of  Schofield  and  McPherson.  The  attack 
was  not  made  until  the  morning  was  far  advanced,  and  though  gallantly 
made,  was  only  partially  successful.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the  Con- 
federate right  held  part  of  the  ground  previously  occupied  by  Sher- 
man's left,  which  had  been  bent  back  until  it  was  at  right  angles  to  its 
original  position.  Hardee  bore  oflE  as  trophies  eight  guns  and  thirteen 
stands  of  colors,  while  Cheatham  captured  five  guns  and  five  stands  of 
colors. 

Both  Hood  and  Sherman  claimed  to  be  the  victors  in  this  battle  of 
Atlanta,  July  22,  1864.  But  Sherman's  orders  show  that  he  expected 
to  occupy  Atlanta  that  day,  which  he  failed  to  do.  Hood  hoped  to  sur- 
prise and  drive  Sherman's  army  down  Peachtree  Creek,  and  this  he 
failed  to  do.  But  he  had  defeated  Sherman's  flank  movement  toward 
the  Macon  Road  and  saved  Atlanta  for  a  time.  The  loss  of  the  Federals 
in  this  day's  fight  was  near  4,000  men,  among  whom  G^n.  James  B. 
McPherson  was  killed.  Since  the  Confederates  repeatedly  charged 
strong  positions  their  loss  in  men  was  perhaps  somewhat  greater,  but 
was  not  given  separately.  Among  their  killed  was  Maj.-Gen.  W.  H.  T. 
Walker,  of  Georgia. 

Six  days  later,  July  28th,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Ezra  Church, 
fought  by  Lieut-Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  now  in  command  of  Hood's  left 
wing.  The  Confederate  attacks  were  repulsed,  but  the  Federals  failed 
to  turn  Hood's  left. 

Meanwhile  Sherman  sent  a  cavalry  expedition  under  General  McCook 
from  the  Federal  right  across  the  West  Point  Road  to  the  Macon  Road 
below  Jonesboro,  and  another  under  General  Stoneman  from  the  Fed- 
eral left  to  meet  McCook 's  force  at  Macon,  whence  both  should  sweep 
down  to  Andersonville  and  release  34,000  Union  prisoners  there  con- 
fined. Lieut.-Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  who  commanded  Hood's  cavalry, 
sent  Brig.-Gen.  Alfred  Iverson  to  look  after  Stoneman,  while  he  attended 
to  McCook.  Near  Newnan  Wheeler  routed  McCook  and  chased  him 
beyond  the  Chattahoochee,  capturing  950  men,  1,200  horses  with  equip- 
ments and  two  cannons,  well-nigh  wiping  out  McCook 's  command,  Au- 
gust 2,  1864.  On  the  same  day,  Iverson,  aided  by  Maj.-G^n.  Howell 
Cobb,  who  had  defeated  Stoneman  at  Macon  the  day  before,  captured 
Stoneman  and  500  of  his  men  at  Cross  Keys  with  their  horses  and  two 
cannons,  and  closely  pursuing  the  routed  Federals  past  Eatonton  and 
back  to  their  lines  north  of  Atlanta  increased  greatly  the  number  of 
captured  prisoners  and  horses.  These  two  victories  had  deprived  Sher- 
man of  3,000  of  his  10,000  cavalry. 

Wheeler,  being  now  sent  to  the  rear  of  Sherman's  army,  burned  the 
bridge  over  the  Etowah,  captured  Dalton  and  Resaca,  destroyed  thirty- 
five  miles  of  railroad,  then  going  into  Tennessee  and  uniting  with  Forrest 
wrought  havoc  with  Federal  lines  of  supply  in  that  state. 
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Sherman  continued  to  extend  his  lines  westward  and  southward  from 
Atlanta.  On  August  6th  (Jeneral  Sehofield's  corps  of  Sherman's  army- 
met  with  a  severe  repulse  from  Major-General  Bate  on  Hood's  left  at 
Utoy  Creek. 

Sherman,  thinking  that  in  the  absence  of  Wheeler  his  own  cavalry 
could  do  some  good  work,  sent  Kilpatrick  against  the  Macon  Road,  who 
was  defeated  by  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson's  Confederate  horsemen,  and  a 
Federal  raid  along  the  Augusta  Road  was  at  the  same  time  (August 
22d),  driven  back. 

Atlanta  was  subjected  to  a  furious  bombardment  from  the  9th  to 
the  25th  of  August.  That  of  the  9th  was  the  most  terrible  of  all.  Gen- 
eral Hood,  in  his  book  entitled  '* Advance  and  Retreat,"  says: 

*  *  Women  and  children  fled  into  cellars.  It  was  painful,  yet  strange, 
to  see  how  expert  grew  the  old  men,  women  and  children  in  building 
their  little  underground  forts,  into  which  to  fly  for  safety  during  the 
storm  of  shell  and  shot.  Often  mid  the  darkness  of  night  were  they 
constrained  to  seek  refuge  in  these  dungeons  beneath  the  earth.  Albeit 
I  cannot  recall  one  word  from  their  lips  expressive  of  dissatisfaction 
or  willingness  to  surrender." 

Sherman,  despairing  of  taking  Atlanta  by  direct  attack,  sent  Slocum 
with  his  sick  and  wounded  back  to  the  Chattah6ochee  to  entrench  a 
camp  there  and  hold  it  with  one  corps,  while  with  his  other  five  corps  he 
began  to  march  on  the  night  of  August  25th  to  the  westward.  Reaching 
Parbum  on  the  West  Point  Road,  he  turned  southward  towards  Jones- 
boro,  which  place  the  head  of  his  column  reached  on  August  30th. 
Thither  Hood  sent  Hardee  with  his  corps  and  that  of  Stephen  D.  Lee 
to  attack  the  Federals.  But  Hardee  found  them  intrenched  and  failed 
to  drive  them  out  (August  31st).  Lee's  corps  then  marched  back  toward 
Atlanta  to  protect  Hood's  line  of  retreat,  while  Hardee,  with  his  one 
corps  against  heavy  odds,  held  his  ground  in  spite  of  the  piercing  of  his 
center  and  the  capture  of  the  larger  part  of  Goren's  brigade  and  eight 
cannons,  actilally  restoring  his  line  and  holding  back  Sherman's  five 
corps,  until  Hood  could  withdraw  from  Atlanta  and  on  the  morning 
of  September  2d  concentrate  his  forces  at  Lovejoy.  Contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  Sherman,  Hood  had  under  the  most  difficult  conditions 
saved  his  army.  But  he  had  left  Atlanta  to  Sherman,  who  had  now 
scored  the  first  decisive  victory  won  by  Union  land  forces  in  1864. 

-The  strength  and  losses  of  the  opposing  armies  from  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  at  Dalton,  May  7,  1864,  to  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  September 
2, 1864,  as  stated  in  their  official  reports,  were  as  follows : 

Union  Army — Greatest  strength,  113,000  effective  troops,  and  losses 
of  4,423  killed,  22,822  wounded  and  4,442  captured  or  missing— 31,087. 

Confederate  Army— Greatest  strength,  71,000  effective,  and  losses 
of  3,044  killed,  18,952  wounded  and  12,983  captured  or  missing— 34,979. 

Major  Dawes  of  Cincinnati,  an  officer  of  the  Union  army,  estimates 
the  losses  as  about  equal,  40,000  on  each  side. 

Sherman  in  his  congratulations  to  his  army  said  that  the  Confederate 
defense  of  Atlanta  had  been  gallant  and  skillful. 

Sherman  thought  that  he  could  now  detach  Georgia  from  the  other 
states  of  the  Confederacy,  but  his  propositions  were  promptly  rejected  by 
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Vice  President  Stephens  and  Governor  Brown,  who  both  declared  that 
Georgia  would  stand  or  fall  with  her  Southern  sisters. 

Sherman  was  now  in  doubt  as  to  what  move  to  make  next;  **for" 
said  he,  *'Hood  still  has  an  army  of  40,000  men,  who,  though  shaken, 
are  not  yet  beaten." 

Hood,  instead  of  retreating  southward,  had  in  less  than  two  weeks 
moved  westward  and  on  September  20th  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Pal- 
metto on  the  West  Point  Railroad.  Here  President  Davis  visited  the  army, 
to  which  he  made  an  encouraging  speech  and  in  conjunction  with  Gen- 
eral Hood  formed  a  plan  by  which  it  was  hoped  Sherman  might  be  made 
to  let  go  his  conquests  in  Georgia.  It  was  hoped  that  by  marching  north- 
ward and  destroying  the  single  line  of  railroad  over  which  the  Federal 
army  drew  its  supplies  Hood  could  force  Sherman  to  retire  into  Ten- 
nessee. But,  if  he  should  start  from  Atlanta  to  march  through  Georgia, 
Hood's  army  could  fall  upon  his  rear,  while  other  forces  placed  in  his 
front,  might  by  united  efforts  effect  his  overthrow.  President  Davis 
never  intended  that  General  Hood  should  move  his  army  beyond  strik- 
ing distance  of  Sherman. 

Hood  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  on  October  1st,  marched  to  Dallas, 
destroyed  the  railroad  for  fifteen  miles  above  Marietta  and  sent  General 
French  to  capture  AUatoona.  This  post  French  attacked  in  the  early 
morning  of  October  5th,  captured  part  of  the  Federal  works  and  drove 
the  Federals  under  Corse  into  a  little  star-shaped  fort,  which  he  would 
have  forced  into  a  surrender  but  for  the  approach  by  Sherman  with  his 
army. 

Retiring,  French  joined  Hood,  who  still  moved  northward,  tore  up  the 
railroad  from  Resaca  to  Tunnel  Hill  and  captured  the  Federal  posts  at 
Tilton,  Dalton  and  Mill  Creek  Gap.  The  first  important  effect  of  Hood's 
northward  movement  was  that  Sherman,  leaving  a  corps  to  hold  Atlanta, 
marched  with  the  rest  of  his  army  after  Hood.  The  Confederate  general 
avoided  battle  with  Sherman  and  marched  to  Gadsden  in  Alabama, 
where  he  had  abundant  supplies.  Thence  he  moved  to  Florence  on  the 
Tennessee.  Sherman  says  that  ''thus  far  Hood's  movements  had  been 
rapid  and  skilful.'' 

In  fact  more  than  two  months  had  passed  since  the  fall  of  Atlanta  and 
Hood's  tactics  had  kept  Sherman  up  to  .this  time  from  making  any  far- 
ther advance. 

Sherman  now  sent  by  rail  two  corps  to  reinforie  Thomas  who  had 
been  put  in  command  of  Tennessee  with  headquarters  at  Nashville. 
Then  with  three  corps  he  turned  back  to  join  the  other  corps  at  Atlanta. 

Hood,  instead  of  hanging  on  his  rear  according  to  the  plan  of  Presi- 
dent Davis,  after  consulting  with  General  Beauregard,  now  in  command 
of  the  western  department,  marched  for  Tennessee.  In  that  state  he  was 
joined  by  the  splendid  cavalry  corps  of  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest,  a  body  of 
soldiers  that  had  for  months  gained  wonderful  victories  in  North  Mis- 
sissippi and  Tennessee. 

We  cannot  trace  in  these  pages  Hood's  movements  and  battles  in 
Tennessee.  SuflBce  it  to  say  that,  after  as  gallant  an  effort  as  soldier  ever 
made  to  retrieve  what  had  been  lost,  he  failed  irretrievably.  Hood 
had  sent  Wheeler's  cavalry  back  to  Georgia  and  thither  also  went  Gen- 
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eral  Beauregard,  to  gather  a  force  and  hold  Sherman  in  check  as  best  he 
could,  while  Hood  in  Tennessee  decided  the  fate  of  the  central  west. 

On  November  14th  Sherman  concentrated  around  Atlanta  60,000  in- 
fantry and  artillery  in  four  corps,  the  right  wing  under  Howard  and 
the  left  under  Slocum,  and  5,500  cavalry  under  Kilpatrick. 

Under  Sherman's  orders  Capt.  0.  M.  Poe  *  thoroughly  destroyed 
Atlanta,  save  its  mere  dwelling  houses  and  churches."  There  was  no 
eflfort  to  keep  the  flames  from  spreading  and  about  eleven-twelfths  of  the 
city  was  destroyed.  Capt.  Daniel  Oakey,  of  the  Second  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  says:  ** Sixty  thousand  of  us  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
Atlanta,  while  our  post  band  and  that  of  the  Thirty-third  Massachusetts 
played  martial  airs  and  operatic  selections."  The  barbarism  of  this 
whole  transaction  is  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  expulsion  of  the  people  of 
Atlanta  soon  after  its  occupation  by  General  Sherman. 

Four  months  from  th^  time  that  Hood  tool^  command  Sherman  be- 
gan his  devastating  march.  The  only  force  available  to  oppose  him  con- 
sisted of  3,000  Georgia  reserves  (state  troops)  under  Maj.-Gen.  Gustavus 
W.  Smith  and  Wheeler's  cavalry.  By  presenting  a  bold  front  these 
forces , caused  Howard  to  pass  GriflSn,  Forsyth  and  Macon  unmolested. 

At  Griswoldville  contrary  to  General  Smith's  orders  the  state  troops 
attacked  an  entrenched  Federal  division  and  were  repulsed,  losing  51 
killed  and  472  wounded.  Yet  they  remained  close  to  the  Federal  line 
until  dark,  when  they  were  withdrawn  to  Macon  and  sent  by  rail  to 
Thomasville,  and  from  that  point  to  Savannah. 

As  the  Federal  army  approached  Milledgeville,  attempts  were  made 
to  remove  the  state  property  and  archives.  Since  the  penitentiary  had 
been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  was  liable  to  be  destroyed. 
Governor  Brown  released  the  convicts  and  organized  them  into  a  uni- 
formed and  enlisted  battalion  under  Captain  Roberts.  They  did  good 
service  in  removing  property  and  in  resisting  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

Along  the  line  of  march  Sherman's  ** Bummers"  entered  private 
houses,  took  everything  valuable,  burned  what  they  could  not  carry  off 
and  in  some  instances  set  fire  to  the  house  itself.  They  tore  rings  from  the 
fingers  of  ladies  and  hung  up  old  men  to  make  them  tell  where  treasures 
were  buried. 

Wheeler  with  his  cavalry  was  almost  ubiquitous,  defeating  exposed 
detachments,  preventing  foragers  from  going  far  from  the  main  body, 
defending  cities  and  towns  along  the  railroad  lines  and  in  some  instances 
saving  arsenals  and  depots  of  supplies.  For  instance,  Wheeler  heard  at 
midnight  of  November  25th  that  Kilpatrick  was  moving  against  Au- 
gusta. He  led  his  horsemen  in  hot  pursuit,  their  way  lighted  by  the 
bams,  cotton  gins,  com  cribs  and  houses  fired  by  the  Federals.  Near 
Waynesboro  he  overtook  Kilpatrick,  whom  he  routed  so  effectually  that 
the  Federal  horsemen  sought  the  protection  of  the  infantry,  from  which 
they  did  not  venture  again  during  the  campaign. 

At  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Oconee  River  part  of  the  Georgia 
Reserves  and  the  cadets  of  the  Georgia  Military  Institute  held  in  check 
Howard's  advance  during  the  23d  and  part  of  the  24th  of  November. 
Austin  led  the  cadets  at  the  railroad  bridge  on  the  23d  and  Maj.  A.  L> 
Hartridge  drove  back  a  Federal  detachment  which  had  crossed  the  river. 
On  the  24th  Gen.  H.  C.  Wayne  in  command  at  this  point  stoutly  held  one 
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end  of  the  bridge  until  night,  although  the  enemy  had  set  fire  to  the 
other  end. 

General  Beauregard  had  been  unable  to  collect  a  force  suflScient  to 
do  more  than  delay  Sherman's  large  army,  which  on  December  10th  ap- 
peared near  Savannah.  This  city  was  defended  by  18,000  Confederates 
under  Lieut.-Gen.  W.  J.  Hardee. 

All  the  approaches  to  Savannah  by  water  had  been  hitherto  success- 
fully defended.  Fort  McAllister  had  scored  victory  after  victory  over 
the  Union  fleet.  But  now  the  severest  test  of  all  was  coming.  The  fort 
with  its  heavy  guns  and  valiant  hearts  had  been  able  to  keep  Federal 
ironclads  from  going  up  the  Ogeechee  or  Federal  transports  from  land- 
ing troops  to  march  upon  the  city  from  the  rear.  But  what  could  its 
little  garrison  of  230  men  avail  against  Major-General  Hazen's  division 
4,000  strong?  They  could  fight  and,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  enemy, 
this  they  did  until  every  man  was  individually  overpowered.  This  oc- 
curred December  13,  1864. 

Sherman  was  now  able  to  communicate  with  the  Union  fleet.  He  ex- 
pected to  capture  Savannah  and  its  defending  army.  But  Hardee  for 
eight  days  more  held  the  city  against  more  than  three  times  his  num- 
bers. Then  he  withdrew  across  the  Savannah,  having  made  one  of  the 
most  successful  retreats  of  the  war. 

The  Confederate  fleet  in  the  Savannah  River,  which  hitherto  added 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  land  batteries  that  defended  all  the  ap- 
proaches in  that  direction,  consisted  of  liie  Milledgeville,  the  ironclad 
Savannah,  the  Waterwitch  and  the  small  steamers,  Beauregard  and 
General  Lee,  all  under  command  of  Commodore  Tattnall. 

The  Waterwitch  had  been  a  vessel  of  the  Federal  blockading  fleet 
and  had  been  captured  on  the  night  of  July  3,  1864,  while  Johnston  and 
Sherman  were  still  maneuvering  and  fighting  between  Marietta  and  the 
Chattahoochee  River.  The  capture  had  been  accomplished  by  a  board- 
ing party  under  Lieuts.  Thomas  P.  Pelot  and  Joseph  Price.  In  this 
brilliant  affair  Lieutenant  Pelot  was  kiUed.  The  Waterwitch  was  added 
to  the  Confederate  navy  with  Lieut.  W.  W.  Games  in  command. 

Before  the  evacuation  of  Savannah  by  Hardee,  Commodore  Tattnall 
destroyed  the  navy  yard  and  naval  property  including  a  large  quantity 
of  ship  timber,  blew  up  the  water  battery,  Georgia,  and  sank  the  Con- 
federate ships,  Waterwitch  and  IVIilledgeville.  The  small  steamers, 
Beauregard  and  General  Lee,  an  unfinished  torpedo  boat,  150  cannons 
and  32,000  bales  of  cotton  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals. 

Captain  Brent  commanding  the  ironclad  Savannah  was  still  in  the 
river,  when  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  raised  over  Fort  Jackson. 
Captain  Brent  promptly  opened  fire,  drove  the  troops  from  the  guns  of 
the  fort  and,  game  to  the  last,  flew  the  Confederate  flag  until  the  night 
of  the  21st.  Then,  running  his  vessel  over  to  the  Carolina  shore,  he 
blew  it  up  at  10  P.  M.  and  marched  with  his  crew  to  join  General 
Hardee's  column. 

General  Sherman  reported  that  he  had  destroyed  the  railroads  for 
more  than  100  miles,  had  carried  away  more  than  10,000*  horses  and 
mules,  as  well  as  a  countless  number  of  slaves.  He  said:  **I  estimate 
the  damage  done  to  the  State  of  Georgia  and  its  military  resources  at 
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$100,000,000,  at  least  $20,000,000  of  which  has  inured  to  our  advantage, 
and  the  remainder  is  simply  waste  and  destruction.'' 

As  the  year  1864  came  to  an  end  Georgia  was  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. The  polls  of  the  state  had  decreased  from  52,764  to  39,863.  The 
state's  expe(Ktures  for  the  year  had  been  $13,288,435  and  bank  capital 
had  decreased  one  half.  It  required  $49.00  of  Confederate  money  to  buy 
$1.00  of  gold.  Governor  Brown  claimed  that  during  the  fall  and 
winter  Georgia  had  a  larger  proportion  of  her  white  population  under 
arms  than  any  other  state  in  the  Confederacy. 

As  the  year  1865  opened  there  was  no  prospect  for  better  things. 
Sherman's  army  had  swept  through  the  state  leaving  a  wide  trail  of 
devastation.  But  his  army  was  not  occupying  the  state  and  the  Legisla- 
ture met  at  the  usual  time  and  place  (Milledgeville),  and  passed  resolu- 
tions sustaining  the  continuance  of  the  war.  This  showed  that  Georgia 
was  still  ready  to  succeed  or  perish  with  her  southern  sisters. 

Even  before  Sherman  had  reached  the  coast  in  December,  1864,  citi- 
zens of  Atlanta  were  moving  back  to  Atlanta  and  putting  up  temporary 
buildings  in  which  to  transact  business.  Confederate  cavalry  had  re- 
occupied  the  city  and  on  January  23,  1865,  Brig.-Gen.  Wm.  T..  Woflford 
assumed  command  of  all  Confederate  troops  in  North  (Jeorgia  with 
headquarters  at  Atlanta.  He  called  in  and  organized  several  thousand 
men  and  brought  order  out  of  chaos.  There  was  much  destitution 
throughout  all  that  section  of  the  state.  To  the  north  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee was  a  Federal  force  under  Brigadier-General  Judah.  With  him 
General  Woflford  opened  a  correspondence  and  the  two  arranged  a  truce. 
Woflford  had  supplies  of  corn  and  Judah  furnished  the  wagons  for 
distributing  the  com  among  the  people. 

After  Hood's  army  had  retreated  from  Nashville  into  North  Mis- 
sissippi many  thousands  had  been  furloughed.  They  were  now  reporting 
for  duty  again.  Partly  by  sail  and  part  of  the  way  on  foot  they  were 
crossing  Georgia  to  engage  in  the  campaign  of  the  Carolinas.  Gen. 
Richard  Taylor  was  in  command  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  and  Gen- 
eral Forrest  in  Alabama,  and  his  gallant  cavalry  were  ready  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  hold  back  invasions. 

When  Sherman  was  on  his  northward  march  through  South  Caro- 
lina in  February,  1865,  he  sent  Kilpatrick  with  his  cavalry  against 
Augusta,  Georgia.  But  the  gallant  Georgian,  Joseph  Wheeler,  routed 
Kilpatrick  at  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  as  he  had  at  Waynesboro,  Georgia, 
the  preceding  November,  and  a  second  time  saved  Augusta  from  pillage 
and  destruction. 

When  the  campaign  of  1865  .opened,  the  soldiers  of  Georgia,  both 
in  Virginia  and  in  the  Carolinas,  stood  as  ready  as  ever  to  stand  by 
their  colors  even  to  the  death. 

When  Lee  ordered  the  attack  at  Fort  Steadman,  it  was  Georgia's 
dashing  Lieut.-Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  who  led  the  assault  and  it  was  he, 
who  at  Appomattox  in  command  of  Lee's  left  wing,  led  the  last  attack 
made  by  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  Brig.-Gen.  Clement  A. 
Evans,  who  was  for  several  months  acting  major-general,  com- 
manded Gordon's  old  division  including  the  famous  Stonewall  brigade, 
who  on  the  extreme  left,  not  knowing  that  Lee  and  Grant  had  agreed 
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upon  terms  of  surrender,  led  a  successful  charge  which  shed  a  parting 
glory  over  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

In  the  Confederate  army  in  the  Carolinas  under  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  the  Georgians  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  acted  a  brilliant  part 
in  the  charges  at  Bentonville  led  by  the  distinguished  Georgia  soldier, 
Lieut.-Gen.  Wm.  J.  Hardee. 

The  last  noted  military  events  in  Georgia  were  those  connected  with 
the  cavalry  raid  of  Maj.-Gen.  James  H.  Wilson,  who  with  10,000  Federal 
cavalry  swept  across  Alabama  and  entered  Georgia  near  West  Point. 
One  of  his  detachments  under  Colonel  La  Grange  defeated  a  small  Con> 
federate  force  under  Gen.  Robert  C.  Tyler  (who  was  killed),  April  16th. 
On  the  same  day  at  Columbus  another  division  of  General  Wilson's  force 
defeated  Gen.  Howell  Cobb,  capturing  1,200  men  and  fifty-two  field  guns. 
They  also  destroyed  all  Confederate  river  craft  and  burned  the  cotton 
mills.  But  neither  of  these  combats  was  the  last  one  of  the  war.  That 
distinction  belongs  to  Texas  in  which  state  at  Palmetto  Ranch,  May  13th, 
the  Confederates  won  a  brilliant  little  victory. 

From  Columbus  Wilson 's  forces  began  to  move  toward  Macon.  Within 
thirteen  miles  of  that  city  they  were  met  by  Brigadier-Gteneral  Robertson 
of  Wheeler's  corps  under  a  flag  of  truce,  bearing  a  letter  from  General 
Cobb  announcing  an  armistice  between  Generals  Johnston  and  Sher- 
man. Before  Gteneral  Wilson  could  take  action  Colonel  White  of  his 
command  had  dashed  into  the  city  and  received  the  surrender  of  the 
garrison  with  Generals  Cobb,  Smith  and  Marshall.  When  informed  of 
the  armistice,  General  Wilson  issued  the  necessary  orders  to  carry  it  out. 
He  received  notice  (April  30th)  of  the  final  capitulation  of  all  the  Con- 
federate forces  east  of  the  Chattahoochee  River. 

President  Davis  held  his  last  cabinet  meeting  in  Washington, 
Georgia,  on  May  4  and  5,  1865.  He  was  captured  near  Irwinville, 
Georgia,  on  the  morning  of  May  10,  1865. 

Georgia  was  left  in  a  sad  condition.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
whole  taxable  property  of  the  state  had  been  reduced  from  $600,000,000 
in  1860  to  less  than  $200,000,000.  Her  resources  of  every  kind  had  been 
fearfully  depleted,  her  territory  ravaged,  many  of  her  factories  and 
workshops  destroyed,  her  slaves  freed  and  her  people  reduced  to  poverty. 
But  to  a  dauntless  people  no  disaster  is  irreparable,  as  is  proved  by 
Georgia's  present  wealth  and  proud  position  among  the  states  of  the 
restored  Union. 
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the  Tennessee  Aristocrats — Resolves  to  Make  Treason  Odious — 
Orders  the  Arrest  of  Southern  Le^vders — ^Mr.  Toombs  Makes  His 
Escape  to  Europe — Georgia  an  Asylum  for  the  Fugitive  Con- 
federacy— The  Last  Meeting  of  the  Confederate  Cabinet  in  the 
Old  Heard  House,  at  Washington,  Georgia — History  Repeats 
Itself — The  Arrival  of  the  Specie  Train — The  Last  Order  op 
the  Confederate  Government — Maj.  R.  J.  Moses — ^The  Famous 
Raid  on  the  Confederate  Treasure  Wagons — President  Davis 
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President  Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassinated  on  April  14, 1865,  within 
five  days  after  Appomattox.  His  death  at  the  hands  of  one  in  sympathy 
with  the  Confederate  cause  was  a  dire  calamity  to  the  South.  It  removed 
from  the  presidential  chair  a  far  greater  man  than  Andrew  Johnson. 
It  served,  moreover,  to  place  this  section  in  a  false  light  before  the  world 
and  to  cast  reproach  upon  a  brave  people  who,  with  a  record  for  heroism 
unsurpassed  in  the  world's  history,  were  not  slow,  even  amid  the  ashes 
of  defeat,  to  condemn  an  act  for  which  there  was  neither  palliation  nor 
excuse.  The  South  was  not  in  need  of  an  assassin's  arm  to  defend  her, 
when  Robert  E.  Lee's  stainless  sword,  through  four  splendid  years,  had 
blazed  the  way  for  her  victorious  legions.  But  she  did  need  a  friend  in 
the  White  House ;  and  she  undoubtedly  possessed  such  a  friend  in  the 
tender-hearted,  broad-minded,  fun-loving,  genial  and  gentle  man  of  the 
people,  concerning  whom  our  own  matchless  Grady,  in  a  great  speech  be- 
fore a  New  England  audience,  said,  in  after  years :  * 

*'My  friends.  Doctor  Talmage  has  told  you  that  the  typical  Amer- 
ican has  yet  to  come.  Let  me  tell  you  that  he  has  already  come.  Great 
types,  like  rare  plants,  are  slow  to  flower  and  fruit.  But  from  the  union 
of  these  colonists,  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  from  the  straightening  of  their 
purposes  and  the  crossing  of  their  blood,  slow-perfecting  through  a  cen- 
tury, came  he  who  stands  as  the  first  typical  American,  the  first  to  com- 
prehend within  himself,  all  the  strength  and  gentleness,  all  the  majesty 


*  Banquet  speech  before  the  New  England  Society  of  New  York,  delivered  Decem- 
ber 21,  1886. 
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and  grace  of  this  Republic — Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  the  sum  of 
Puritan  and  Cavalier,  for  in  his  ardent  nature  were  fused  the  virtues 
of  both  and  in  the  depths  of  his  great  soul  the  faults  of  both  were  lost. 
He  was  greater  than  Puritan,  greater  than  Cavalier,  in  that  he  was 
American,  and  that  in  his  honest  form  were  gathered  the  vast  and  thrill- 
ing .forces  of  his  ideal  government,  charging  it  with  such  tremendous 
meaning  and  so  lifting  it  above  human  suffering  that  martyrdom,  though 
infamously  aimed,  came  as  a  fitting  crown  to  a  life,  consecrated  from 
the  cradle  to  human  liberty." 

John  Wilkes  Booth  was  a  fanatic  and  a  madman.  His  life  on  the 
tragic  stage  supplied  food  to  a  nature  inherently  morbid.  He  craved 
notoriety ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  make  his  final  exit  in  a  spectacular  fashion.  True  to  his 
theatrical  instincts,  therefore,  he  planned  a  drama  in  which  his  insane 
wish  was  to  be  realized ;  but  for  the  South  as  well  as  for  himself,  it  was 
fated  to  prove  a  tragedy.  Its  only  effect  was  to  multiply  the  atrocities 
of  a  lawless  era  and  to  impart  new  terrors  to  the  hideous  nightmare  of 
reconstruction. 

Unexpectedly  summoned  to  the  helm,  Mr.  Johnson  began  his  ad- 
ministration with  an  avowed  intention  **to  make  treason  odious."  This 
malignant  threat  was  aimed  at  the  southern  leaders.  To  quote  a  phrase 
of  the  period,  these  had  started  **a  rich  man's  war  and  a  poor  man's 
fight."  Though  an  East  Tennessean,  it  was  not  from  the  slave-holding 
aristocracy  that  he  derived  his  birthright;  he  sprang  from  an  humble 
element  of  the  state's  population  known  as  **poor  whites,"  among  whom 
slave-holding  was  almost  unknown.  It  is  not  to  Mr.  Johnson's  discredit 
that  he  began  his  career  in  a  tailor's  work-shop;  but  there  was  always 
an  air  of  resentment  in  the  attitude  which  he  assumed  toward  the  ruling 
classes,  some  of  whom,  even  when  he  became  governor  of  the  state,  were 
outspoken  enough  to  remind  him  that,  in  spite  of  his  political  prestige, 
he  was  still  an  outcast  from  the  best  social  life  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  of  an  equally  humble  origin,  but  his  outlook  upon  life  was  much 
broader,  and  he  was  dominated  less  by  his  dislikes  than  by  his  sympathies. 

Pursuant  to  his  announced  purpose,  Mr.  Johnson  at  once  began  to 
make  an  example  of  the  leaders.  Governor  Brown,  Howell  Cobb,  Robert 
Toombs,  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  were  all  designated 
as  arch-oflEenders  and  marked  for  condign  punishment.  Governor  Brown 
was  then  occupying  the  executive  chair  at  MilledgeviUe.  General  Cobb 
had  been  secretary  of  the  treasury  under  President  Buchanan,  had  been 
an  ardent  secessionist,  and  had  presided  over  the  Provisional  Congress 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  General  Toombs  was  for  a  short  time  premier 
of  the  Confederate  Cabinet.  He  had  also  been  a  fire-brand  in  the  cause 
of  secession — its  master-spirit.  Mr.  Hill  had  been  the  recognized  spokes- 
man for  Mr.  Davis  in  the  Confederate  Senate  and,  though  originally 
opposed  to  secession,  had  sought  with  unrivalled  eloquence  to  revive  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  army,  and  had  urged  our  soldiers  at  the  front  to 
fight  on.  Mr.  Stephens  had  also  been  a  strong  anti-secessionist;  but, 
having  accepted  the  oflSce  of  vice  president  of  the  Confederate  States, 
he  had  become  a  shinning  mark  for  political  proscription. 

Each  of  these  leaders,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Toombs,  was  duly 
arrested  and  imprisoned.    Mr.  Stephens,  notwithstanding  his  frail  health, 
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was  incarcerated  at  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor.  Governor  Brown 
was  confined  in  Carroll  prison,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Mr.  Hill  in 
Fort  LaFayette,  New  York.  But  all  were  subsequently  released;  and, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Toombs,  all  were  pardoned.  Mr.  Toombs 
eluded  arrest  by  taking  a  path  which  led  from  the  rear  of  his  home  in 
Washington,  Georgia,  to  the  forest  stretches  beyond.  Mrs.  Toombs-*  de- 
layed the  arresting  officer  at  the  front  door,  while  Mr.  Toombs  momentar- 
ily increased  the  distance  which  lay  behind  him,  thus  finding  his  way 
to  a  saddled  horse.  It  proved  to  be  his  faithful  mare,  Gray  Alice.  On 
the  back  of  this  faithful  animal,  he  traveled  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans, 
through  which  port  he  finally  made  his  escape  to  Europe.  He  was  for 
six  months  in  the  saddle  and  at  times  was  closely  pressed  by  his  pur- 
suers. Once  out  of  the  country,  his  safety  was  assured.  The  flight  of 
Mr.  Toombs  constitutes  a  dramatic  episode  in  the  history  of  Reconstruc- 
tion but  one  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  heroic  mold  of  the  kingly 
Georgian.  The  following  particulars  are  condensed  from  an  account 
furnished  by  Prof.  U.  B.  Phillips :  * 

**  Toombs  was  left  unmolested  by  the  Federal  military  until  May  11. 
On  that  day,  however,  a  fresh  detachment  of  troops  entered  the  town  and 
proceeded  to  Toombs's  home  with  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  his  arrest.  But  Toombs  fled  from  the  house  as  the  soldiers  were  ap- 
proaching and  lay  in  hiding  until  a  young  friend,  Charles  E.  Irwin, 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  lieutenancy  in  the  artillery  under  Long- 
street,  got  into  communication  with  bim  and  arranged  a  rendezvous  at 
a  farm  some  eighteen  miles  &om  Washington.  He  led  thither  next 
morning  Toombs's  well-known  war-horse,  Gray  Alice,  and  served  as 
companion  and  messenger  for  the  fugitive  during  the  following  weeks. 
The  two  men  journeyed  into  northeastern  Georgia,  where  Toombs  kept 
moving  about  to  avoid  capture,  while  Irwin  went  on  errands  to  open 
communication  for  Toombs  at  his  home  and  at  Savannah. 

**0n  August  5,  1865,  General  J.  B.  Steedman,  in  command  of  the 
Federal  troops  in  the  district,  telegraphed  from  Augusta  to  the  Secretary 
of  War:  *The  wife  of  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  desires  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Toombs  can  be  paroled  if  he  surrenders  to  the  military 
authorities.'  Secretary  Stanton  replied,  August  11:  'Your  telegram 
respecting  Robert  Toombs  has  been  submitted  to  the  President,  who 
directs  that  if  Mr.  Toombs  comes  within  reach  of  the  U.  S.  forces  he 
be  immediately  arrested  and  sent  in  close  custody  to  Fort  Warren. '  At 
Savannah,  Irwin  tried  unsuccessfully  to  make  arrangements  for  Toombs 
to  leave  the  country  through  that  port.  He  then  rejoined  Toombs  in 
central  Georgia  and  accompanied  him  on  a  cautious  horseback  journey 
to  the  latter 's  plantation  in  Stewart  county,  and  thence  by  rail  and 
steamboat  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  whence  Toombs  sailed,  November 
4,  for  Havana.  There,  at  last,  on  foreign  soil,  he  was  safe  from 
arrest.     •    •    * 

'* Toombs  thought  for  a  time  of  locating  in  Mexico;  but  he  soon  gave 
up  that  plan.  His  wife  joined  him  at  Havana  and  they  sojourned  there 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  In  May,  she  returned  home,  while  he 
proceeded  to  Europe  in  further  prospecting  for  a  home.     Mrs.  Toombs 


"The  Life  of  Robert  Toombs,''  by  U.  B.  Phillips.    The  Macmillan  CJo.,  254-256. 
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joined  him  in  Paris  in  July  and  they  spent  the  following  year  and  a 
half  in  European  exile.  Their  living  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the 
sale  of  part  of  his  great  tract  of  land  in  Texas.  The  land  was  wild 
and  the  price  was  low;  and  Toombs  was  fond  of  saying  while  abroad 
that  he  was  eating  an  acre  of  dirt  a  day. 

** Neither  Toombs's  spirit  nor  his  resolution  to  remain  in  exile  appear 
to  have  flagged  until  in  December,  1866,  he  received  a  cable  dispatch 
telling  him  of  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Dudley  M.  DuBose.  Mrs. 
Toombs  at  once  returned,  leaving  her  husband,  like  herself,  bowed  down. 
For  the  first  time  he  felt  the  pangs  of  a  genuine  exile.  Grief -stricken  and 
lonely,  he  felt  the  weight  of  increasing  years  and  his  dependence  upon 
the  remaining  dear  ones  at  home.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  found  his 
exile  insupportable,  and  notified  his  wife  that  he  was  about  to  return. 
'The  worst  that  can  happen  to  me  is  a  prison,'  said  he,  *and  I  don't  see 
much  to  choose  between  my  present  position  and  any  decent  fort. '  Re- 
turning to  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1867  he  had  a  satisfactory 
interview  with  President  Johnson,  went  home,  and  was  never  molested 
by  the  Federal  authorities." 

It  so  happened  that  upon  Georgia's  soil  the  last  pathetic  chapter  in 
the  life  of  our  ** storm-cradled  nation"  was  written;  for  it  was  in  the 
Town  of  Washington,  Wilkes  County,  Georgia,  that  the  Confederacy's 
expiring  breath  was  drawn,  its  last  cabinet  meeting  held,  its  last  order 
signed.  Strange,  indeed,  are  the  ironies  of  fate.  Robert  Toombs  was 
Georgia's  impassioned  Mirabeau.  He  stormed  the  state  into  secession. 
JeflPerson  Davis  was  the  titular  head  of  the  Southern  Confederacy;  but 
Toombs  was  its  genius.  In  after  years  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Like  Robin  Hood,  he  gloried  in  his  outlawry,  and,  impenitent 
to  the  last,  died  an  ** unpardoned  rebel."  It  was  not  unmeet,  therefore, 
that,  when  tottering  to  its  fall,  the  government  which  he  had  helped  to 
form,  which  he  had  almost  called  into  existence,  should  have  found  its 
last  asylum  in  the  Town  of  Washington,  the  home  of  Robert  Toombs. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  the  same  man  who  rocked  its  cradle  furnished 
its  death  bed. 

Mr.  Davis,  withdrawing  from  Richmond  in  advance  of  its  evacua- 
tion, refugeed  to  Danville,  accompanied  by  a  small  retinue  of  followers. 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  and  Abbeville,  South  Carolina,  were  his 
next  stopping  places.  Thence  he  turned  his  face  toward  Washington, 
Georgia,  where,  in  the  famous  old  Heard  House,  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Confederate  cabinet  was  held.  This  historic  land-mark  has  long 
since  disappeared.  It  was  built  in  1824  and  occupied  for  years  as  a 
bank,  constituting  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Georgia  State  Bank  of 
Savannah.  Later  it  became  the  home  of  Gen.  B.  W.  Heard,  a  descendant 
of  the  noted  pioneer  family  of  this  name  who  founded  the  Town  of 
Washington.  The  old  Heard  House  formally  stood  on  a  lot  facing  the 
present  Court  House  Square,  but  was  demolished  in  1904  to  make  way 
for  the  present  handsome  building  in  which  the  county  offices  are  located. 
Here,  in  a  room  occupied  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Robertson,  then  cashier  of  the 
bank,  Mr.  Davis,  on  May  5,  1865,  met  for  the  last  time  the  members  of 
his  official  household.  Those  present  were:  John  C.  Breckinridge, 
secretary  of  war ;  John  H.  Reagan,  postmaster-general,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  president's  military  staff,  including  Gen.  A.  R.  Lawton, 
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quartermaster-general;  Gen.  I.  M.  St.  John,  commissary-general;  Maj. 
R.  J.  Moses  and  others.  It  so  happened  that  General  Toombs  was  also 
in  Washington  when  the  Confederate  cabinet  met  in  the  old  Heard 
House  for  its  final  deliberations,  and  though  not  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  Mr.  Davis,  he  offered  to  put  a  horse  at  his  disposal  for  the  home- 
ward journey.  But  this  offer  Mr.  Davis  politely,  declined.  Here  the 
final  deliberations  occurred,  after  which  the  cabinet  ceased  to  exist  and 
the  Confederate  Government  passed  into  history.  It  is  a  somewhat 
unique  and  singular  coincidence  that  almost  on  this  same  spot — eighty- 
five  years  before — the  state  authorities  of  Georgia,  refugeeing  from  the 
British,  here  found  an  asylum  at  Heard's  Fort,  thus  making  the  Town 
of  Washington  a  place  of  refuge  for  two  separate  and  distinct  fugi- 
tive governments:  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.* 

During  the  stay  of  the  Confederate  oflScials  in  Washington  great 
excitement  was  produced  by  the  arrival  upon  the  scene  of  a  train  of 
wagons  bearing  gold  and  silver  in  large  quantities.  It  belonged  to  the 
Confederate  Government  and  was  carefully  guarded  by  an  armed  force 
of  men.  Actual  money  was  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  South  at  this 
time,  and,  since  little  value  any  longer  attached  to  Confederate  notes, 
this  train  of  wagons  made  the  countryside  almost  hysterical ;  it  became 
known  as  the  ** Specie  Train,"  and  as  such  it  is  still  recalled  to  this 
day  in  the  local  traditions.  To  as  many  soldiers  as  could  be  reached, 
the  sum  of  $26.25  each  was  paid,  on  proper  attestation  of  service,  accord- 
ing to  the  rolls ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  $40,000  was  reserved  for  rations, 
to  be  issued  to  soldiers  returning  from  the  front.  It  is  to  the  distribution 
of  this  specie  that  the  final  orders  of  the  Confederate  Government 
relate. 

To  the  dry  official  records  we  are  indebted  for  a  choice  bit  of 
information  concerning  the  last  order  of  the  Confederate  Government, 
issued  while  the  authorities  still  lingered  in  this  Georgia  town,  whose 
pathetic  but  immortal  duty  it  was  to  furnish  a  dying  couch  for  a  Lost 
C&use  and  to  witness  the  death-throes  of  an  empire.  This  document 
is  commonplace  in  itself.  It  deals  with  what  is  seemingly  an  unimportant 
transaction.  But  viewed  as  the  culminating  order  of  a  government 
which  for  four  years  had  fought  an  unparalleled  fight,  which  with  only 
600,000  men  had  faced  an  army  in  magnitude  more  than  four  times 
greater,  which  had  disbursed  billions  of  treasure  and  made  an  admiring 
world  pay  homage  to  southern  chivalry;  viewed  in  this  light  the  last 
order  of  the  Confederate  Government  is  one  of  the  most  precious  relics 
in  the  world's  historic  museum.  The  paper  containing  this  order  tells 
its  own  story,  apart  from  the  message  which  it  preserves  in  writing.  It 
was  manufactured  under  the  adverse  conditions  incident  to  the  Con- 
federacy's last  days.  Thin,  yellow,  coarse,  porous,  it  reflects  the  pre- 
vailing destitution.  In  size,  it  resembles  commercial  note  paper,  but 
here  the  resemblance  ends.  To  scan  the  contents,  it  directs  Maj.  R.  J. 
Moses,  a  Georgian,  to  pay  $10,000  in  gold  bullion  to  its  bearer,  Maj. 
R.  R.  Wood,  whose  signature  attached  to  the  receipt  shows  the  prompt- 


*  Authorities:    Miss  Eliza  F.  Andrews,  Miss  Annie  M.  Lane  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  Green, 
all  of  Washington,  Georgia. 
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ness,   the  fidelity,  and  the   honesty  with   which   this  final   order   was 
executed.     Here  follows  the  order : 

**Maj.  R.  J.  Moses,  C.  S.,  will  pay  $10,000,  the  amount  of  bullion 
appropriated  to  Q.  M.  Dep.  by  Sec.  War,  to  Maj.  R.  R.  Wood.  By  order 
of  Q.  M.  Gen. 

"W.  F.  Alexander,  Maj.  and  Ass.  to  Q.  M.  Gen. 

'^5  May,  1865,  Washington.'' 


The  receipt  is  as  follows : 

**  Washington,  May  5,  '65. 
**  Received  from  Maj.  R.  J.  Moses  three  boxes  estimated  to  contain 
$10,000  in  bullion.  This  has  not  been  weighed  or  counted,  and  is  to  be 
opened  before  two  commissioned  oflScers  and  a  certificate  of  contents 
tidade,  which  certificate  is  to  be  forwarded  to  Maj.  R.  J.  Moses,  and  by 
the  amount  certified  to  the  undersigned  is  to  be  bound. 

**R.  R.  Wood,  Maj.  and  Q.  M." 

It  was  on  the  old  Abbeville  Road,  between  Washington,  Georgia,  and 
Abbeville,  South  Carolina,  at  a  point  occupied  by  the  old  Chenault  home, 
that  the  famous  raid  on  the  Confederate  treasure  wagons  occurred.  This 
dramatic  episode  is  too  vitally  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  recon- 
struction period  in  Georgia  to  escape  mention  somewhat  more  in  detail. 
We  quote  the  following  account  from  one  who,  if  not  an  eye-witness, 
was  at  the  time  a  resident  of  Wilkes,  old  enough  to  recall  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  incidents  which  we  here  set  forth.  As  told  by  this 
authority,  the  narrative  runs  as  follows :  * 

**I  do  not  know  how  many  generations  have  lived  in  the  old  Chenault 
home,  but  representatives  of  the  family  still  occupy  it.  In  1805,  old 
Dionysius  Chenault,  a  Methodist  preacher  of  high  standing,  held  sway 
over  a  large  plantation,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  office  was  an  oracle  for  the 
surrounding  neighborhood.  The  house,  a  fine  old  ante-bellum  mansion, 
crowns  a  gently  rising  slope,  as  one  travels  the  old  stage  road  between 
Washington  and  Abbeville,  S.  C. ;  the  same  road — crossing  the  Savannah 
River  at  Lisbon — over  which  our  ancestors  of  the  Revolution  travelled 
from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  into  Wilkes  County;  the  same  road, 
too,  over  which  Jefferson  Davis  took  his  flight  from  Richmond  to  the 
South ;  and  it  was  here,  at  the  old  Chenault  home,  that  Mrs.  Davis  was 
entertained  as  she  preceded  her  husband  by  a  few  days. 

**  Dionysius  Chenault  was  an  old  time  Georgia  planter.  He  lived  in 
great  affluence,  surrounded  by  his  broad,  fertile  acres,  and  served  by 
his  sleek,  well-fed  negroes.  He  was  also  much  given  to  hospitality.  His 
daughters  were  great  country  belles,  and  Chenault 's  tent,  at  the  old 
Wheat  camp-meeting  grounds,  furnished  the  headquarters  for  whatever 
was  going  on  in  a  social  way.  In  short,  no  better  people  lived  in 
Wilkes,  or  in  the  world,  than  the  Chenaults. 

**0n  a  day  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1865,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  a  train  of  five  wagons  moved  slowly  out  of  Washington  on 
the  Abbeville  road.  They  w^ere  bound  for  Richmond,  Va.,  and  were 
occupied  by  five  well-dressed,  city-bred  men,  besides  five  wagoners,  one 


*  Mrs.  T.  M.  Green,  in  *  *  Georgia  *8  Landmarks,  Memorials  and  Legends, ' '  by  L.  L. 
Knight,  Vol.  II,  pp.  213-216. 
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of  which  number  was  a  negro.  The  wagons  were  covered  with  white 
canvas  and  looked  for  all  the  world  like  an  emigrant  train  or  a  party 
of  North  Carolina  apple  venders.  Slowly  they  toiled  along,  picking 
their  way  between  ruts  and  gullies  cut  in  the  road  by  the  passing  of  two 
great  armies.  At  night-fall,  having  come  only  12  miles,  they  pulled  up 
in  front  of  the  home  of  Dionysius  Chenault.  They  asked  permission  to 
camp  for  the  night  and  were  given  the  use  of  a  large  horse-lot  fenced  in 
on  all  sides,  with  a  double  gate  opening  at  one  end.  The  sturdy  old 
planter  bade  them  welcome  and  offered  them  such  refreshments  as  lay 
in  his  power,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  at  this  time,  Georgia 
was  under  the  rule  of  a  military  despotism  and  Wilkes  was  trampled 
barren  by  the  passing  of  both  Confederate  and  Federal  troops  through 
her  borders. 

*  *  Our  travellers  prepared  for  the  night  by  drawing  their  wagons  close 
together  in  the  center  of  the  field  and  by  stabling  their  horses  in  the 
empty  sheds.  Across  the  road  and  through  the  woods,  campfires  were 
glimmering.  Bands  of  straggling  Confederates  were  resting  here  and 
there,  and  troops  of  well-armed  Union  soldiers  were  moving  hither  and 
thither.  By  and  by,  the  moon  rose  full  and  clear,  and,  outside  the 
enclosure,  a  solitary  horseman  was  seen.  He  was  in  full  Federal  uniform, 
with  bars  on  his  coat  denoting  the  rank  of  an  oflScer.  He  was  well- 
mounted,  and  the  sabre  of  a  cavalryman  hung  by  his  side.  Our  travellers 
noted  his  appearance  with  some  alarm,  for  he  was  evidently  taking  an 
inventory  of  the  camp.  However,  he  disappeared  as  quickly  as  he 
came,  and  after  several  hours  of  watching,  the  wagoners,  overcome  by 
fatigue,  fell  asleep. 

**  These  wagons  contained  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  belonging 
to  certain  Virginia  banks.  It  is  not  a  part  of  this  story  to  go  into 
details  of  the  affair  further  than  concerns  the  Chenaults.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  treasure  had  been  concealed  in  Washington  for  weeks. 
The  guardians  of  it  had  obtained  from  General  Upton,  at  Augusta,  an 
order  for  its  safe  conduct  back  to  Richmond  and,  armed  with  this  pass- 
port, they  hoped  to  make  their  way  quietly  without  arousing  suspicion, 
across  the  gap,  over  to  Abbeville,  where  they  hoped  to  land  it  safely  on 
board  freight  cars  bound  for  Richmond. 

**  While  they  were  wrapped  in  deep  slumber,  suddenly  the  camp  was 
aroused  by  cries,  and  shouts,  and  cursing.  At  the  same  time,  a  party 
of  horsemen  dashed  through  the  gate,  up  to  the  wagons,  and  upon  the 
sleeping  travellers.  Resistance  was  useless.  The  surprise  was  complete. 
Bankers  and  drivers  were  captured,  and  the  treasure  train  plundered. 
It  was  said  afterwards  that  the  men  waded  ankle  deep  in  gold  and  silver. 
The  raiders  filled  their  haversacks  and  their  pockets.  They  tied  bags  of 
gold  to  the  pommels  of  their  saddles.  They  went  away  so  heavily  laden 
that  they  were  compelled  to  throw  away  much  of  their  booty  by  the 
wayside.  The  negro  driver  took  to  the  woods  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  released  unhurt,  after  the  robbers  were  surfeited  with  gold. 

**  When  a  report  of  the  outrage  reached  Washington  next  day  General 
E.  P.  Alexander  raised  a  company  of  men  and  went  to  the  rescue.  But 
it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  except  to  gather  up  the  fragments.  Many 
Confederate  soldiers  who  were  camped  in  the  neighborhood,  hearing 
the  noise  and  believing  the  stories  circulated  by  the  raiders  that  it  was 
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Confederate  treasury  money,  helped  themselves  liberally,  but,  when  told 
that  it  was  private  property,  much  of  it  belonging  to  widows  and 
orphans  of  Virginia  soldiers,  they  at  once  turned  it  all  over  to  General 
Alexander.  The  money  was  kept  under  guard  for  several  days,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  the  bankers  might  be  able  to  take  it  back  to  Richmond. 
But,  alas,  the  town  was  soon  put  under  Federal  control  and  one  General 
Wilde  made  commander.  He  no  sooner  heard  of  the  existence  of  the 
treasure  than  he  took  possession  of  it,  and  not  one  dollar  was  ever 
returned  to  the  rightful  owners.  • 

*  *  Stories  began  to  circulate  about  this  time  concerning  fabulous  sums 
of  money  concealed  on  the  Chenault  plantation.  It  was  said  that  boxes 
and  bags  of  gold  had  been  sunk  in  the  Savannah  river.  It  was  told 
that  the  Chenaults  had  thousands  of  dollars.  These  tales  were  brought 
by  negroes,  and,  of  course,  the  yankees  believed  them.  Hundreds  of 
arrests  were  made.  These  were  the  days  of  the  freedman^s  bureau  and 
if  a  negro  entertained  a  grudge  against  a  white  man,  all  that  he  needed 
to  do  was  to  make  a  report  to  the  bureau.  General  Wilde  set  up  his 
court.  A  detail  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  the  Chenault  home  for  purposes 
of  search.  Things  were  done  which  I  blush  to  tell.  One  feature  of  the 
inquisition  was  the  stripping  of  helpless  and  innocent  young  women, 
who  were  thus  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  soldiers.  The  whole  Chenault 
family,  besides  many  others,  were  brought  to  Washington  and  impris- 
oned. Mrs.  Chenault  at  the  time  was  carrying  a  young  infant,  but  no 
mercy  was  shown  her  on  account  of  her  condition.  The  citizens  went  to 
General  Wilde  and  besought  him  to  allow  Mrs.  Chenault  and  the  other 
female  prisoners  J;o  be  taken  to  private  homes  and  held. under  bond,  but 
the  request  was  refused.  Old  Dionysius  Chenault,  his  son  and  his  brother, 
were  strung  up  by  the  thumbs,  in  order  that  treasure  wTiich  they  never 
possessed  might  be  extracted  from  them.  This  torture  of  the  men  took 
.place  in  the  hearing  of  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters;  and  Mrs.  Chenault, 
in  her  unhappy  condition,  was  forced  to  witness  the  suiferings  of  both 
her  son  and  her  hiisband.  With  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  they  were 
racked  by  cruel  treatment  until  their  arms  reached  over  their  heads. 
Old  Dionysius  Chenault  fainted,  and  they  cut  him  down  to  keep  him 
from  dying,  under  the  ordeal. 

**What  became  of  the  money?  About  $75,000  was  recovered  by  Gen- 
eral Alexander.  Also  $10,000  or  more  was  found  secreted  among  the 
negroes,  and  the  raiders  are  supposed  to  have  carried  off  an  equal 
amount.  The  wagons  started  with  $250,000  or  $300,000.  Great  excite- 
ment prevailed  for  years  and  reports  were  constantly  starting  up  of  the 
discovery  of  hidden  treasure.  Even  to  this  day  negroes  may  sometimes 
be  seen  plowing  among  hollow  stumps  and  fallen  trees,  or  fishing  in  the 
Savannah  river  for  bags  of  gold.  For  it  was  told  at  the  time  that  the 
robbers  had  concealed  much  treasure,  expecting  to  return  for  it  when  the 
opportune  moment  arrived ;  but  if  they  ever  came  they  left  no  tracks  by 
which  they  could  afterwards  be  traced.'* 

On  quitting  Washington,  Georgia,  President  Davis  bent  his  course 
southward.  He  sought  by  slow  stages  to  reach  his  home  in  Mississippi, 
there  to  resume  the  life  of  a  Southern  planter.  But  while  encamped 
within  two  miles  of  the  little  Town  of  Irwinville,  in  Irwin  County,  Geor- 
gia, on  land  today  owned  by  Judge  J.  B.  Clements,  the  fugitives  were 
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overtaken  by  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Michigan  Cavalry  and  put  under 
arrest.  It  was  in  the  gray  morning  in  twilight  of  May  10,  1865,  that  the 
illustrious  ex-chieftain  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  found  himself  a 
prisoner  on  Georgia  soil,  in  the  custody  of  an  armed  detachment  of  Fed- 
eral soldiers.  Any  statement  to  the  effect  that  when  arrested  the  ex- 
President  was  clad  in  his  wife's  calico  wrapper  and  that  among  the 
articles  of  feminine  attire  which  he  wore  at  this  time  were  a  hoop-skirt 
and  a  sun-bonnet,  is  sheerest  fiction.* 


•  See  arrest  of  Mr.  Davis,  in  ' '  Georgia  in  Bealm  of  Anecdote.  * ' 


CHAPTER  Xn 

Prestoent  Johnson's  Badical  Change  op  Peont — ^Adopts  Mb.  Lin- 
coln's Plan  op  Beoonstbuotion — This  Change  Due  to  the 
Influence  op  His  Secretabt  op  State  William  H.  Seward— 
President  Johnson's  Theory  op  the  (Jovebnment — ^His  Poucy 
Discussed  in  Detail — General  Sherman's  View-Point — Qovernor 
Brown  Issues  a  Call  for  the  State  Legislature  to  Meet — 
Anxious  to  Comply  with  Conditions  Bequisite  for  Qeorgia's 
Bestoration — General  Wilson  Forbids  the  General  Assembly  to 
Convene — Governor  Brown's  Imprisonment — ^Writes  to  President 
Johnson — ^His  Belease  prom  Prison — Georgia  Under  Military 
Control — Courtesies  Shown  by  Federal  Officers — GtovERNOR 
Brov^n  Besigns  the  Executive  Helm — James  Johnson  Designated 
TO  Act  as  Provisional  Governor — Calls  for  a  Constitutional 
Convention  to  Assemble  in  Milledgeville — ^The  Oath  op  Amnesty 
— ^Pew  Leaders  Fail  to  Obtain  Pardons — The  Constitutional 
Convention  op  1865  Assembles — Its  Personnel — The  Thirteenth 
Amendment  Batified — Slavery  Abolished — ^Under  Compulsion 
Georgia  Bepudiates  Her  War  Debt — State  Officials  Vindicated 
op  Serious  Charges — Charles  J.  Jenkins  Elected  Governor — 
The  State  Legislature  Convenes — Governor  Jenkins  In- 
augurated— Georgia's  First  Beconstruction  Ends. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  it  was  Mr.  Johnson's  openly  declared 
purpose,  on  assuming  the  Presidency,  in  1865,  "to  make  treason  odious." 
He  proposed  to  accomplish  this  end  by  punishing  the  Southern  leaders. 
Those  who  had  amassed  property  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  and  those  who 
had  held  high  office  under  the  Confederate  Government,  all  fell  under 
the  ban  of  Mr.  Johnson's  proscriptive  edict;  and  if  any  one  of  these 
had  held  office  under  the  Federal  Government,  prior  to  1861,  he  was 
deemed  an  exceptional  oflfender.  But  while  Mr.  Johnson  began  his  ad- 
ministration in  this  vindictive  spirit,  he  ^oon  found  himself  granting 
amnesty  to  all  applicants.  He  even  adopted  Mr.  Lincoln's  plan  of  recon- 
struction. It  was  the  martyred  President's  theory  that  no  state  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Union,  although  most  of  the  inhabitants  in  some 
of  the  states  were  in  organized  insurrection  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. As  soon  as  certain  requirements  were  met,  these  states  were 
automatically  restored;  and  recognition  of  Statehood  in  such  cases  was 
purely  an  executive  act.  Mr.  Lincoln  held  that  a  state  government  might 
be  restored  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  Union  if  duly  organized  by. the 
loyal  element  even  though  such  element  constituted  only  one-tenth  of 
the  voting  population.  As  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  John- 
son had  organized  a  loyal  state  government  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Lin- 
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coin's  aims.  But  he  lacked  the  breadth  of  vision  and  the  greatness  of 
soul  which  belonged  to  the  martyred  Lincoln.  The  result  was  failure. 
To  quote  a  Northern  writer,* 

'*It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  leader  except  Lincoln  could  have 
conquered  the  difficulties  of  the  period  of  reconstruction;  and  even  he, 
with  all  the  prestige  and  confidence  he  had  earned  by  his  tact,  philan- 
thropy and  perseverance,  might  not  have  been  able  to  direct  a  thorough 
system  of  reconciliation." 

President  Johnson's  undertaking  was  a  task  for  Hercules.  Without 
entirely  winning  the  South,  he  was  destined  in  the  course  of  time  to  lose 
the  support  of  his  closest  political  allies,  to  establish  a  breach  between 
himself  and  Congress,  to  escape  impeachment  at  the  hands  of  his  own 
party  by  only  one  vote  and,  finally,  to  end  his  days  in  the  upper  House 
of  Congress  as  a  democratic  senator  from  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Never 
was  a  President's  policy  more  completely  revolutionized.  This  change 
in  Mr.  Johnson  was  wrought  by  a  wizard  who  sat  in  his  own  cabinet 
as  secretary  of  state,  a  man  who  in  1860  had  been  the  logical  candidate 
of  his  party  for  President  of  the  United  States:  Whl  H.  Seward,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Seward,  though*  a  staunch  republican,  was  bom  a  slave- 
holder. When  a  young  man,  he  had  taught  school  for  a  while  in  Geor- 
gia. His  esteem  for  the  Southern  people  was  genuine,  sincere  and  hon 
est.  He  desired  to  see  them  restored  without  delay  to  full  citizenship 
in  a  Union  of  equal  sovereignties;  and  once  and  forever  he  wished  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  war  and  to  make  the  Union  strong  and  great  and 
powerful.  The  only  element  of  discord  among  the  American  people,  in 
Mr.  Seward's  judgment,  was  slavery;  and  with  slavery  removed  peace 
was  sure  to  prevail.  To  the  highest  order  of  statesmanship,  Mr.  Seward 
united  the  kindly  spirit  of  the  great  Lincoln.  It  was  from  the  latter 's 
official  household  that  he  came  into  Mr.  Johnson's  cabinet.  Seemingly, 
he  brought  a  message,  direct  and  powerful,  from  the  grave  of  the  mar- 
tyred President.  When  Mr.  Johnson's  policy  was  at  last  fixed  it  offered 
no  indignities  to  the  people  of  the  South.  His  amnesty  proclamation 
of  May  29,  1865,  closely  followed  Mr.  Lincoln's.  At  first,  he  wished  to 
exclude  from  amnesty  all  voluntary  participants  in  the  Confederate  out- 
break who  possessed  property  estimated  in  value  at  $20,000.  But  he 
gradually  relented.  Even  the  men  in  the  excepted  classes  were  finally 
promised  that,  on  special  application,  clemency  would  be  liberally  ex- 
tended,  so  far  as  might  be  consistent  with. the  facts  and  with  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  United  States,  t 

Prom  Mr.  Johnson's  point  of  v:ew,  the  Confederate  States,  having 
failed  in  an  effort  to  secede  from  the  Union,  were,  therefore,  still  within 
the  Union ;  and  what  was  needed  with  respect  to  these  states  was  not  re- 
construction but  simply  restoration.  In  the  end  he  was  willing  to  extend 
amnesty  to  all;  and,  whenever  a  state,  in  constitutional  convention  as- 
sembled, rescinded  its  ordinance  of  secession  and  ratified  the  new  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  abolishing  slavery,  it 
was  his  policy,  without  consulting  Congress^^  to  recognize  such  a  state  as 
fully  restored  to  its  rights  and  privileges  under  the  Federal  Government. 


•  *  *  Life  of  Wm.  H.  Seward, ' '  by  F.  W.  Seward,  p.  443. 

t  "Life  of  Wm.  H.  Seward,''  by  F.  W,  Seward,  pp.  443-470. 
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But  we  shall  observe  the  workings  of  this  policy  a^  we  proceed.  Let 
us  now  go  back.  Just  before  his.arrest,  Governor  Brown  had  called  the 
Legislature  to  meet  in  special  session  on  May  22,  1865.  His  purpose 
was  to  comply  with  whatever  requirements  were  needed  to  restore  Geor- 
gia to  full  statdiood.  G^eral  Sherman — ^grim  fighter  though  he  was — 
had,  in  dictating  terms  of  surrender,  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  an- 
nounced a  policy  whose  wise  and  humane  statesmanship  promised  an 
early  solution  of  existing  problems.  It  was  General  Sherman's  belief 
that  as  soon  as  arms  were  laid  down  and  terms  of  surrender  were  ac- 
cepted, the  autonomy  of  states  was  restored;  and,  acting  without  delay 
upon  this  line  of  policy.  Governor  Brown  issued  his  proclamation  for  the 
Legislature  to  meet.  Had  General  Sherman's  policy  been  accepted  by 
the  authorities  in  Washington,  the  atrocities  of  reconstruction  in  the 
South  would  have  been  unknown  and  the  history  of  this  i)eriod  would 
have  left  no  blot  upon  an  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  Despite  his  defini- 
tion of  war,  General  Sherman  was  both  a  humanitarian  and  a  statesman 
in  his  attitude  toward  the  issues  of  this  period;  and,  compared  with 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Mr.  Johnson's  secretary  of  war,  he  was  an  angel  of 
light.  It  was  because  of  Mr.  Stanton's  inhumanity  that  the  terms  of  peace 
proposed  by  General  Sherman  were  rejected  in  Washington  and  the  way 
opened  for  an  epoch  of  unparalleled  usurpation  whose  only  counterpart 
in  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  What  Mr.  Stanton  was 
in  the  cabinet,  Thaddeus  Stevens  was  on  th^  fioor  of  Congress,  a  foe,  bit- 
ter, relentless  and  implacable  in  his  hostility  toward  the  South;  and, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  these  political  charlatans,  reconstruction  was  a 
matter  which  came  within  the  sphere  of  Congress ;  it  was  not  the  Presi- 
dent's  problem.    But  more  of  this  later. 

General  Wilson,  the  Federal  commander  at  Macon,  having  notified 
Governor  Brown  to  surrender  the  state  troops,  there  was  a  prompt  com- 
pliance with  this  order  on  the  part  of  the  governor  who  was  thereupon 
duly  paroled.  Nevertheless,  on  the  following  night,  the  executive  man- 
sion at  Milledgeville  was  surrounded  by  Federal  troops.  The  captain 
made  kno;wn  his  orders  without  much  ado.  These  were  to  arrest  Governor 
Brown.  But  the  governor,  producing  his  parole,  denied  the  officer's  right 
to  arrest  him.    The  latter  merely  replied : 

*  *  I  am  ordered  by  General  Wilson  to  take  that  from  you. ' ' 

Given  only  thirty  minutes  in  which  to  make  such  hasty  prepara- 
tions as  were  necessary  before  leaving  the  state.  Governor  Brown  was 
soon  on  his  way  to  Washington,  to  be  immured  within  the  walls  of 
Carroll  prison.  En  route,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  President  Johnson, 
reciting  the  facts  and  protesting  against  the  injustice  of  his  arrest  when 
on  parole.  Within  less  than  a  week  thereafter,  he  was  accorded  an 
interview  by  President  Johnson  who,  satisfied  with  his  assurances,  gave 
orders  for  his  release  at  once. 

On  returning  home,  Governor  Brown  found  the  state  under  military 
control.  General  Wilson,  in  the  meantime,  had  issued  an  order  for- 
bidding the  Legislature  to  meet.  At  the  same  time,  he  assured  the  people 
of  Georgia  that  all  lawful  powers  would  be  exerted  by  the  President 
**to  relieve  them  from  the  bondage  of  rebel  tyranny."  It  was  not 
General  Wilson's  purpose,  in  dictating  this  harsh  military  order,  to 
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pose  as  a  humorist;  but  the  order  is  ridiculous  enough  to  be  genuinely 
amusing. 

Despite  the  harshness  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  attach 
to  military  rule,  there  were  many  acts  of  kindness  shown  at  this  time 
by  the  Federal  authorities  in  Georgia.  General  Wilson  himself  was 
most  considerate,  turning  over  to  Gen.  Ira  R.  Foster  all  the  Confed- 
erate mules,  horses,  wagons,  etc.,  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor,  and 
designating  Col.  J.  H.  R.  Washington,  of  Macon,  to  assist  him  in  this 
humane  task.  General  Thomas,  in  like  manner,  true  Virginian  that  he 
was,  promptly  issued  to  the  people  in  North  Georgia,  at  the  instance 
of  General  Woflford,  30,000  bushels  of  com,  on  which  to  subsist  while 
trying  to  make  a  crop.    These  incidents  are  gratefully  remembered. 

Finding  the  state  completely  under  the  control  of  Federal  bayonets 
and  in  command  of  General  Wilson  who  had  forbidden  the  Legislature 
to  assemble.  Governor  Brown,  on  his  return  to  Georgia,  declined  to  be 
an  official  nullity  or  to  hold,  subject  to  a  higher  power,  the  governor- 
ship of  a  sovereign  state.  Accordingly,  on  June  26,  1865,  he  resigned 
his  commission  and  relinquished  an  office  which  he  had  occupied  for 
eight  years,  covering  the  stormiest  period  of  the  state's  history  and 
constituting  the  longest  tenure  of  service  by  any  chief  executive  in 
Georgia's  civic  annals. 

On  June  17,  1865,  an  ex-member  of  Congress  from  Georgia,  Hon. 
James  Johnson,  was  designated  by  the  President  to  act  as  provisional 
governor,  pending  a  reorganization  of  the  state  government.  Governor 
Johnson,  in  his  race  for  Congress  in  1850,  had  defeated  the  illustrious 
Charles  J.  Jenkins,  destined  within  a  few  months  to  succeed  him  as 
governor  by  the  spontaneous  vote  of  the  people  of  Georgia.  Repairing 
to  Milledgeville,  Governor  Johnson  issued  a  proclamation  setting  forth 
his  appointment  and  calling  a  convention  to  assemble  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  in  October,  1865.  Delegates  to  this  convention  were  to  be 
chosen  at  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October, 
and  all  who  were  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  amnesty  were  qualified 
to  vote  in  this  election.  Mr.  Seward's  influence  was  already  ^beginning 
to  produce  its  effect. 

Two  days  later.  Governor  Johnson  made  an  address  in  Macon,  in 
which  he  discussed  at  some  length  the  political  conditions,  stating  that 
his  appointment  as  provisional  governor  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
enabling  the  people  to  form  a  government,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
abolish  slavery  and  to  embody  a  recognition  of  this  fact  in  the  organic 
law.  On  the  stage  with  Governor  Johnson,  in  the  Macon  City  Hall, 
were  General  Wilson  and  Col.  Thomas  Hardeman,  the  latter  a  loyal 
democrat  and  a  true  Georgian.  It  was  hoped  that  Governor  Johnson's 
policy  would  produce  the  happy  effect  of  uniting  all  factions  in  a  com- 
mon effort  for  the  state's  speedy  restoration;  but  Governor  Johnson's 
speech  on  this  occasion  contained  many  infelicities  of  expression  and 
it  failed  to  produce  a  quieting  effect  upon  the  public  mind. 

Prior  to  the  time  set  for  the  general  election.  Governor  Johnson,  on 
August  7,  issued  a  proclamation,  authorizing  ordinaries  to  administer 
the  oath  of  amnesty  and  permitting  all  civil  officers  throughout  the 
state  to  resume  their  customary  duties,  provided  they  did  not  fall 
within  the  excepted  classes.    All  who  had  fought  on  the  Confederate 
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side  were  required  to  take  an  oath  known  as  the  oath  of  amnesty,  in 
which  they  solemnly  swore  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  But  all  who 
had  held  any  Federal  oflSce  before  the  war  and  had  afterwards  taken 
any  part  in  the  uprising  were  debarred  from  voting,  unless  pardoned 
on  special  application.  Georgia's  war  governor  received  his  pardon 
early  in  September ;  and  one  after  another  the  leaders  of  the  state  were 
relieved  of  their  disabilities,  until  few  remained  unabsolved.  Some 
were  disposed  to  sulk,  like  Achilles  in  his  tent,  but  most  of  the  public 
men  of  Georgia  took  advantage  of  the  proposed  clemency,  seeing  in  it 
an  opportunity  to  aid  in  the  work  of  restoring  Georgia  to  her  rightful 
place  among  the  states,  to  shape  her  organic  law  in  the  constitutional 
convention  shortly  to  assemble,  and  to  mold  her  future  greatness  as  a 
free  commonwealth,  under  the  new  order  of  things.  So  complete  was 
the  change  of  mind  which  President  Johnson  experienced  under  the 
powerful  influence  of  Mr.  Seward's  persuasive  logic  that  many  were 
pardoned  who  had  been  exempted  from  amnesty,  in  order  that  at  this 
crisis  in  the  state's  history  they  might  participate  in  the  deliberations 
of  this  momentous  body — ^the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865. 

The  convention  assembled  in  Milledgeville,  on  Wednesday,  October 
25,  of  the  year  above  named.  Governor  Johnson  himself  called  the  as- 
semblage to  order  and  Judge  Iverson  L.  Harris,  of  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  Georgia,  administered  the  oath  of  amnesty  to  the  delegates.  Scores 
of  Georgia's  favorite  sons  were  enrolled  as  members  of  this  great  law- 
making body,  some  of  whom  had  already  served  the  state  in  high  official 
position,  while  others  were  yet  to  mount  the  golden  ladder  of  distinc- 
tion. Ex-Gov.  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  a  candidate  in  1860,  on  the  Douglas 
ticket,  for  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  was  honored  by  this  con- 
vention with  the  gavel  as  its  presiding  officer.  Hon.  James  D.  Waddell, 
a  sterling  democrat,  afterwards  distinguished  as  the  biographer  of  Judge 
Linton  Stephens,  was  stationed  at  the  secretary's  desk. 

To  glance  hurriedly  over  the  personnel  of  this  august  body  of  men, 
its  membership  included:  Augustus  H.  Kenan,  an  ex-member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress;  David  Irwin,  a  noted  jurist,  one  of  the  original 
codifiers  of  the  law  of  Georgia;  Gen.  Andrew. J.  Hansell,  president  of 
the  Roswell  Mills ;  Carlton  B.  Cole  and  Thaddeus  G.  Holt,  both  eminent 
judges  of  the  Superior  Court;  Joshua  Hill,  a  former  member  of  Con- 
gress, afterwards  a  United  States  Senator;  Milton  A.  Candler,  Morgan 
Rawls,  N.  J.  Hammond,  John  C.  Nichols,  J.  H.  Blount,  Philip  Cook, 
George  R.  Black  and  A.  T.  Maclntyre,  all  of  whom  afterwards  became 
members  of  Congress;  John  P.  King,  an  ex-president  of  the  Georgia 
Railroad  and  an  ex-United  States  senator ;  Henry  D.  McDaniel,  a  future 
governor  of  Georgia ;  Absalom  H.  Chappell  and  James  L.  Seward,  both 
ex-members  of  Congress ;  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  an  ex- judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia  and  a  future  governor;  J.  R.  Parrott,  afterwards 
president  of  the  famous  Constitutional  Convention  of  1868,  otherwise 
known  as  the  *' Bullock  Convention;"  John  H.  Christy  and  J.  I.  Whita- 
ker,  both  noted  editors;  and  scores  of  delegates  prominent  in  all  walks 
of  life,  some  of  whom,  to  mention  names  only,  were :  Thomas  E.  Lloyd, 
W.  P.  Wright,  George  W.  Adair,  Young  L.  G.  Harris,  W.  D.  Anderson, 
Miles  W.  Lewis,  Wier  Boyd,  C.  T.  Goode,  E.  G.  Cabaniss,  James  S. 
Lamar,  Thos.  P.  Saffold,  R.  A.  T.  Ridley,  Chas.  W.  DuBose,  E.  C. 
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Anderson,  Solomon  Cohen,  James  P.  Simmons,  Parmedus  Reynolds, 
Hines  Holt,  J.  J.  Floyd,  J.  D.  Matthews,  J.  A.  Blance,  J.  L.  Warren, 
J.  L.  Wimberley,  Gen.  Marion  Bethune,  James  S.  Hook,  W.  M.  Reese 
and  Wm.  A.  Harris.* 

Two  weeks  were  consumed  by  this  convention  in  its  deliberations. 
The  date  of  final  adjournment  was  November  8,  1865.  Judge  Charles 
J.  Jenkins,  of  Richmond,  was  perhaps  the  most  dominant  figure  in  this 
assemblage  of  giants  and  it  was  due  largely  to  his  prestige  as  a  leader 
in  this  great  law-making  body  that  he  was  soon  to  be  called  to  the  helm 
of  affairs  in  what  was  fondly  hoped  to  be  a  reorganized  commonwealth. 
To  quote  Colonel  Avery,  he  was  a  leader  **upon  whose  clear  judgment 
and  crystal  honesty  the  members  reposed  with  an  unreserved  trust,  t 

Governor  Johnson,  in  a  message  wholly  unsympathetic,  if  not  severely 
cold  and  repellent,  put  before  the  convention  certain  facts.  Among  other 
things  he  informed  the  delegates  that  the  state  road  had  been  rebuilt 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  turned  over  to  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, this  transfer  having  taken  effect  on  September  25,  1865.  Cotton 
purchased  by  the  state  had  in  large  quantities  been  either  burned  or 
captured  and  credits  abroad  had  been  exhausted  by  drafts.  The  public 
debt  was  $20,813,535,  of  which  $2,667,750  was  contracted  prior  to  the 
war  and  $18,135,775  incurred  during  the  war.  With  respect  to  the  lat- 
ter debt  he  urged  repudiation,  using  emphatic  language  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  force  of  which  admitted  of  no  doubtful  interpretation.  The 
duty  of  the  convention  in  dealing  with  the  matter  of  slavery  was  also 
indicated. 

m 

There  was  no  discretion  in  regard  to  issues  settled  by  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword;  but  when  the  proposition  was  sprung  to  repudiate 
the  state  debt,  an  indignant  protest  was  entered.  Judge  Charles  J. 
Jenkins,  in  an  unsurpassed  speech,  voiced  the  majority  sentiment.  Geor- 
gia's honor  was  at  stake.  Her  good  faith  was  committed  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  her  obligations.  Common  honesty  demanded  that  she  pay  dol- 
lar for  dollar.  To  repudiate  a  just  debt  was  to  renounce  the  principle 
of  fair  dealing  and  to  belie  the  lessons  of  honesty  taught  at  every  home 
fireside  of  the  state.  But  this  protest  was  unavailing.  To  elicit  an 
expression  from  headquarters,  Governor  Johnson  sent  this  sententious 
dispatch  to  Washington: 

**We  need  some  aid  to  reject  the  war  debt." 

Promptly  the  answer  came  back  that  repudiation  was  essential  to  the 
state's  restoration.  Telegrams  to  this  effect  were  received  from  both 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Seward.  There  was  no  alternative; 
it  was  either  repudiation  or  vassalage;  and,  under  stern  and  relentless 
compulsion,  therefore,  the  convention  at  last  yielded  to  a  mandate  whose 
force  it  was  powerless  to  resist.  Let  this  record  go  thundering  down 
to  future  generations. 

To  summarize  the  work  accomplished  by  this  body,  the  ordinance 
of  secession  passed  by  the  convention  of  1861  was  repealed ;  slavery  was 
abolished  in  Georgia;  the  public  debt  incurred  during  the  war  period 


*  Journal  of  the  Constitution  Convention  of  1865,  Confederate  Becords,  Vol.  IV, 
Candler,  pp.  133-442. 
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was  repudiated ;  and  a  new  state  constitution,  engrafting  these  changes 
upon  the  state's  fundamental  law,  was  adopted.  Under  this  new  state 
constitution,  Georgia  was  divided  into  seven  congressional  and  forty-four 
senatorial  districts. 

Before  adjourning,  the  convention  authorized  the  Provisional  gover- 
hor  to  investigate  certain  matters  connected  with  the  state's  finances 
from  1861  to  1865,  giving  special  attention  to  the  disposition  of  cotton 
purchased  by  Governor  Brown  for  the  state  during  the  Civil  war.  These 
purchases  aggregated  6,432  bales,  valued  at  $1,500,000.  Messrs.  Thomas 
P.  Saflfold,  Chas.  S.  Jordan,  Sr.,  and  0.  A.  Lochrane  were  appointed 
by  Governor  Johnson  as  a  committee  to  conduct  the  investigation.* 

This  committee  remained  in  session  for  three  months,  exhausted 
every  source  of  information,  and  exonerated  without  question  every  one 
of  the  state  oflScials  from  wrong-doing.  The  report  closed  with  this 
statement : 

*  *  Our  conclusion  is,  after  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  public  and 
private  affairs  of  these  officers,  from  Governor  Brown  down,  that  not  one 
of  these  rumors  has  been  sustained  by  the  slightest  proof."  t 

Rumors  had  been  industriously  circulated  to  the  effect  that  some  of 
the  state  house  officers  had  made  fortunes  out  of  the  state  during  the 
Civil  war;  but,  as  disclosed  by  this  investigation,  there  was  not  one 
scintilla  of  evidence  upon  which  to  base  these  slanderous  and  unjust 
accusations. 

The  convention's  action  in  abolishing  slavery  and  repudiating  the 
war  debt  was  all  that  was  needed,  according  to  President  Johnson's 
plan  of  reconstruction,  to  restore  Georgia  to  her  full  rights  and  privileges 
within  the  Union.  These  requirements  having  been  met,  it  was  next  in 
order  to  choose  a  governor,  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  state,  to 
convene  the  General  Assembly,  to  elect  state  house  officers  and 
to  name  senators  and  representatives  to  the  Federal  Congi'ess.  For  the 
office  of  governor,  'Judge  Charles  J.  Jenkins  was  the  universal  choice, 
and  at  a  general  election  held  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  convention's 
adjournment,  he  was  elected  governor  without  opposition.  The  following 
delegation  was  chosen  at  this  time  to  represent  Georgia  in  Congress: 
Solomon  Cohen,  Philip  Cook,  Hugh  Buchanan,  E.  G.  Cabaniss,  James 
D.  Matthews,  J.  H.  Christy,  and  Wm.  T.  Woflford.  But  when  the  time 
came  for  these  representatives  to  be  seated,  there  was  an  issue  between 
Congress  and  President  Johnson,  relative  to  the  latter 's  plan  of  recon- 
struction and  until  this  issue  was  settled  Georgia  became  once  more  a 
mere  province,  held  in  subjugation  by  Federal  bayonets. 

On  December  4,  1865,  the  newly  elected  State  Legislature  convened 
at  Milledgeville  and  organized  by  electing  Hon.  William  Gibson,  of  the 
Eighteenth  Distrist,  president  of  the  Senate  and  Hon.  Thomas  Harde- 
man, of  Bibb,  speaker  of  the  House.  The  prevailing  chaos  gave  the 
Legislature  a  difficult  task  to  accomplish.  Railroads  were  in  ruins. 
Towns  and  cities  were  in  ashes.  Farms  were  destitute  of  laborers.  The 
status  of  the  negro  population  was  still  undetermined.  Commerce  was 
paralyzed,  business  at  a  standstill,  and  industry  inert,  all  awaiting  a 
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departure  of  the  blue  coats  and  an  end  to  the  military  regime.*  It  was 
an  era  of  problems.  But  there  were  strong  men  in  both  houses  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  which  at  this  time  menaced  the  state.  Among  the 
senators  were :  Thomas  J.  Simmons,  afterwards  chief-justice ;  Col.  David 
E.  Butler,  Dr.  H.  R.  Casey,  Judge  Benning  B.  Moore,  George  S.  Owens, 
L.  H.  Kenan,  and  J.  A.  W.  Johnson.  The  representatives  included: 
George  P.  Harrison,  a  distinguished  Confederate  brigadier ;  T.  B.  Caba- 
niss,  T.  Q.  Lawson,  J.  D.  Stewart  and  George  T.  Barnes,  all  afterwards 
members  of  Congress;  John  J.  Jones,  an  ex-congressman;  Maj.  Baphael 
J.  Moses,  Philip  M.  Russell,  R.  L.  McWhorter,  C.  W.  DuBose,  Samuel 
C.  Candler  and  J.  0.  Gartrell. 

Ratification  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution was  the  central  topic  discussed  by  Governor  Johnson,  in  his 
message  to  the  newly  assembled  Legislature.  On  December  6,  a  joint 
committee  waited  upon  the  governor-elect,  notifying  him  officially  of 
his  election  and  requesting  him  to  designate  a  date  for  his  inauguration. 
But  the  governor-elect  was  not  prepared  to  set  a  date  until  first  ascer- 
taining how  matters  stood,  if  there  was  likely  to  be  any  conflict  of 
authority  between  himself  and  Governor  Johnson.  It  was  also  neces- 
sary for  his  election  to  be  validated  by  the  Federal  authorities.  How- 
ever, January  16,  1866,  was  chosen  tentatively  as  the  date  of  this  cere- 
monial. Meanwhile  the  Legislature  ratified  the  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
abolishing  slavery,  and  also  passed  a  law  allowing  freed  men  to  testify 
in  the  courts.  These  measures  indicated  the  spirit  of  concession  in  which 
Georgia  accepted  President  Johnson's  plan  of  reconstruction. 

On  December  11,  1865,  instructions  came  from  Washington  authoriz- 
ing the  inauguration  to  proceed.  Conditions  had  been  fulfilled.  On 
December  14,  Governor-Elect  Jenkins  formally  took  the  oath  of  office 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  as  governor.  The  hour  of  Georgia's  restora- 
tion to  sovereign  statehood  was  seemingly  at  hand.  There  was  cause 
for  thankgiving  in  every  breast.  The  inaugural  of  Governor  Jenkins 
was  a  classic,  irradiated  by  the  cheerful  optimism  in  which  the  moment 
abounded.  It  was  exquisite  in  diction,  lofty  in  tone,  magnanimous  in 
spirit,  and  broadly  patriotic  in  its  point  of  view.  His  message  was  also 
a  strong  and  vigorous  state  paper.  We  quote  only  this  paragraph  from 
his  inaugural  address: 

"Five  years  since  reason  abandoned  and  the  sword  assumed  the 
arbitrament.  We  open  not  that  record  of  violence;  would  that  we 
could  stamp  it  with  the  seal  of  oblivion.  Now  the  wager  of  battle  is 
over,  and  the  award  is  against  us  as  parties  to  the  issue.  Our  whole 
people  have  risen  up  and  accepted  it  as  the  will  of  one  man.  What 
valor  failed  to  achieve,  wisdom  has  promptly  renounced,  and  truth 
herself  has  set  her  signet  to  the  attestation  of  the  deed."  * 

On  December  19,  1865,  the  following  telegraphic  dispatch  from 
Washington,  addressed  to  Gov.  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  was  received  at 
Milledgeville :  t 
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''Washington,  D.  C,  19th  December,  1865. 
'  *  To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  op  the  State  op  Georgia  : 

''/Sir, — By  direction  of  the  President  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to 
transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  communication  which  has  been  addressed  to 
his  Excellency,  James  Johnson,  late  Provisional  Governor,  whereby  he 
has  been  relieved  of  the  trust  heretofore  reposed  in  him,  and  directed 
to  deliver  into  your  possession  the  papers  and  property  relating  to  the 
trust. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  tender  you  the  cooperation  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  whenever  it  may  be  found  necessary,  in  effecting 
the  early  restoration  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  state  over 
which  you  have  been  called  to  preside. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  most  obedient 
servant. 

"W.  H.  Seward.'' 

But  the  ironical  fates  were  only  smiling  in  derision.  Reconstruc- 
tion was  not  an  accomplished  fact.  Before  Georgia  was  to  obtain  full 
recognition  in  a  Union  of  equal  sovereignties,  she  was  destined  to  drink 
to  the  lees  of  the  bitter  cup  of  humiliation ;  to  witness  an  inferior  race 
seated  in  her  legislative  halls  and  in  her  constitutional  conventions, 
while  the  brand  of  outlawry  was  stamped  upon  her  own  brave  sons;  to 
endure  the  rule  of  her  former  slaves,  reinforced  by  Federal  bayonets, 
to  see  courts  disbanded,  sanctuaries  defiled,  justice  traduced,  society 
disorganized,  and  religion  dishonored;  to  see  carget-baggers  inundating 
the  land  like  a  sea  of  foul  waters  or  beclouding  the  sky  like  a  swarm  of 
hungry  vultures;  to  see  not  only  ignorant  negroes  but  vicious  white 
men,  some  of  whom  had  served  in  state  penitentiaries,  engaged  in  trifling 
with  her  organic  law.  In  a  word,  it  was  reserved  for  Georgia  to  experi- 
ence an  agony  of  soul  such  as  she  had  never  known  during  the  entire  four 
years  of  the  Civil  war  and  to  endure  the  anguish  of  the  bitter  cup,  amid 
the  deep  solitudes  of  Gethsemane's  olive  glooms. 
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Chosen  United  States  Senators — ^Both,  Hov^tever,  Are  Denied 
Seats — The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia  Fails — ^Its  Effect 
Upon  the  State  University — The  Legislature  Assumes  an  Obli- 
gation TO  Pay  Interest  on  $100,000 — Georgia's  Problem  at  This 
Time — How  to  Govern  the  Emancipated  Blacks — ^Master  and 
Servant  in  Ante-Bellum  Days — Tender  Memories  Recalled — The 
Faithful  Slaves — The  Old  Black  Mammy — The  Carpet-Bagger — 
His  Nefarious  Work — The  Scalawag — ^The  Freedman's  Bureau 
— Its  Harmful  and  Good  Results  Contrasted — The  Freedman's 
Code. 

Congress  was  not  in  session  when  President  Johnson's  plan  of  re- 
construction for  the  Southern  States  was  first  put  into  effect;  but  no 
sooner  were  the  national  law-makers  convened  than  trouble  became  im- 
minent. Thaddeus  Stevens  was  not  satisfied  with  the  easy  manner  in 
which  the  rebellious  states  had  slipped  back  into  the  Union.  Nor  was 
Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts.  There  was  still  another  egg  to  be 
incubated:  suffrage  for  the  negro.  The  excuse  for  resisting  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  was  that  the  subject-matter  of  reconstruction  did  not 
come  properly  within  the  executive  departnient;  that  it  belonged  to 
Congress ;  and  that,  in  order  to  give  the  black  man  an  instrument  with 
which  to  defend  his  newly  acquired  freedom,  it  was  necessary  to  accord 
him  the  ballot.  But  the  real  purpose  of  the  opposition  was  to  humiliate 
the  South  and  at  the  same  time  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  repub- 
lican party  in  power,  by  reason  of  this  accession  of  strength.  Police 
regulation  adopted  in  various  southern  states,  including  vagrancy  laws, 
furnished  a  pretext  for  the  course;  and  with  great  vehemence  it  was 
urged  that  all  such  measures  were  only  veiled  attempts  to  re-enslave  the 
negro. 

Such  were  the  political  portents  when  Congress  assembled  in  Decem- 
ber, 1865. 
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It  was,  therefore,  with  lightning  in  his  eyes  and  with  thunder  on 
his  tongue  that  Thaddeus  Stevens  arose  from  his  seat  in  Congress  to 
defy  the  White  House.  His  ally  in  President  Johnson's  Cabinet  was 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  secretary  of  war.  To  state  the  issue  in  a  nut- 
shell, Congress  regarded  the  Southern  States  in  the  light  of  conquered 
provinces;  they  needed  to  be  purged  of  treason.  As  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  readmission  into  the  Union,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  abol- 
ish slavery  but  to  recognize  the  political  rights  of  the  black  man.  But, 
according  to  President  Johnson's  way  of  thinking,  the  Southern  States, 
having  failed  to  establish  the  right  of  secession,  were  still  within  the 
Union.  Those  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  and  those  who  had  been 
duly  pardoned  for  this  offense  constituted  the  new  commonwealth.  With 
slavery  abolished,  the  ordinance  of  secession  repealed  and  the  war  debt 
repudiated,  each  state  was  automatically  reconstructed,  and  did  not  re- 
quire to  be  readmitted.  In  the  opinion  of  President  Johnson,  the 
negro  was  not  ready  for  citizenship.  It  was  also  his  belief  that  recon- 
struction could  be  best  directed  by  the  executive  department.  Conse- 
quently, he  vetoed  both  the  Fourteenth  and  the  Fifteenth  amendments, 
which  Congress  proceeded  to  pass  over  his  official  protest.  In  like  man- 
ner, he  placed  the  seal  of  his  condemnation  upon  various  other  recon- 
struction measures.  He  also  dismissed  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the 
cabinet  and  at  the  hands  of  his  own  party  underwent  a  trial  for  im- 
peachment, which  lacked  only  one  vote  of  ousting  him  from  the  presi- 
dential chair. 

But  history  has  vindicated  the  soundness  of  President  Johnson's 
position.  Unlike  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  lacked  the  genius  for  conciliating  his 
enemies;  he  possessed  no  amiability  of  character;  but  he  grasped  the 
real  situation  with  the  clear  brain  and  with  the  keen  eye  of  a  states- 
man. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  monumental  blunder  on  the  part  of 
the  republican  party  to  confer  suffrage  upon  the  negro,  without  any 
previous  tutelage  or  preparation  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Even 
God's  (ihosen  people,  the  Israelites,  before  exchanging  the  slavery  of 
Egypt  for  the  freedom  of  Canaan,  were  required  to  wander  for  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness ;  and  then  only  two  of  all  who  were  bom  in  Egypt 
entered  the  promised  land :  Caleb  and  Joshua. 

But  to  return  to  the  Legislature.  Following  a  brief  recess  taken  for 
the  holidays,  its  deliberations  were  resumed  on  January  16,  1866.  The 
state  house  oflScers  elected  on  the  eve  of  adjournment  were  as  follows: 
Nathan  C.  Bamett,  Secretary  of  State;  J.  T.  Bums,  comptroller-gen- 
eral ;  John  Jones,  treasurer,  and  J.  W.  Burke,  public  printer.* 

To  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  Dawson  A.  Walker  and  Iverson  L. 
Harris  were  elected  early  in  January,  1866.  Judge  Walker's  opponent 
was  Gen.  Henry  L.  Benning,  a  former  occupant  of  the  bench.  The  defeat 
of  General  Benning  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  state.  His  successful 
rival  was  a  non-combatant.  On  the  other  hand.  General  Benning  was 
a  gallant  Confederate  officer,  whose  prowess  on  the  field  had  won  for 
him  the  sobriquet  of  "Old  Rock."  But  his  decision  in  the  Columbus 
Bank  cases  had  aroused  the  enmity  of  William  Dougherty,  one  of  the 
state's  ablest  lawyers.     Colonel  Dougherty  took  an  active  part  in  the 


•  House  Journal,  1865,  p.  74. 
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campaign  and  left  no  card  unplayed  in  his  relentless  opposition  to.  Gen- 
eral Benning.  Judge  Richard  H.  Lyon,  who  met  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Judge  Iverson  L.  Harris,  was  a  man  of  great  force  but  somewhat 
blunt  of  speech.  He  was  a  first  cousin  to  Judge  Benning.  Two  United 
States  senators  were  elected  at  this  session,  neither  of  whom  were  seated. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  defeated  Joshua  Hill;  while  Herschel  V.  John- 
son vanquished  three  strong  competitors:  Lucius  J.  Gartrell,  Cincin- 
natus  Peeples,  and  ex-Gov.  James  Johnson.  But  without  avail.  Neither 
of  these  successful  candidates  was  destined  to  clutch  the  senatorial  toga. 
Georgia  was  not  to  be  represented  in  the  halls  of  Congress  until  she  had 
swallowed  negro  suflErage  and  accorded  the  black  man  full  political  rights. 
The  congressional  delegation  elected  in  the  fall  of  1865  was  also  refused 
seats.  Mr.  Stephens  addressed  the  Legislature  during  the  campaign, 
urging  acceptance  of  the  situation.  His  speech  appears  in  the  journals 
of  both  houses — an  unwonted  compliment.* 

One  of  the  results  of  the  late  war  was  the  utter  failure  of  the  Bank 
of  the  State  of  Georgia.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  university,  whose 
support  was  in  the  main  derived  from  its  holdings  in  this  bank,  supposed 
to  be  as  firm  as  Gibraltar.  The  state  had  invested  $100,000  for  the 
university  in  the  capital  stock  of  this  bank,  and  until  something  was  done 
to  supply  the  deficit  in  its  revenues,  the  doors  of  the  institution  could  not 
be  re-opened.  Governor  Jenkins,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature, 
declared  that  the  state's  obligation  in  this  matter  remained  unimpaired; 
and  that  while  the  principal  sum  could  not  be  paid  it  was  incumbent  upon 
the  state  to  pay  the  annuity  of  $8,000,  for  which  it  was  bound  in  honor. 
Moreover,  the  late  convention  had  placed  upon  the  General  Assembly 
a  constitutional  obligation  to  provide  for  the  early  resumption  of  its 
exercises,  t 

As  recommended  by  the  governor,  this  appropriation  was  made,  and 
its  payment  became  a  fixed  annual  charge  upon  the  state. 

The  Legislature  remained  in  session  continuously  for  two  full  months, 
adjourning  on  March  13,  1866.  It  made  appropriations  to  purchase 
artificial  limbs  for  maimed  Confederate  soldiers  and  to  supply  the  state 
road  with  needed  equipment.  It  also  passed  stay  and  homestead  laws 
which  Governor  Jenkins,  such  was  his  punctilious  regard  for  principle, 
saw  fit  to  veto,  since  these  measures,  in  his  judgment,  impaired  the  obli- 
gations of  contract ;  but  such  was  the  demand  for  relief,  under  existing 
conditions,  that  his  veto  proved  an  ineffectual  barrier.  Resolutions  were 
also  passed  in  compliment  to  President  Johnson  for  his  wise  policy  of 
reconstruction  and  requesting  of  him  a  withdrawal  of  Federal  troops. 

But  the  most  vital  topic  of  discussion  was  the  government  of  the 
emancipated  blacks.  As  a  result  of  the  great  conflict  of  arms,  there  was 
thrust  upon  the  Southern  States  for  solution  the  gravest  problem  with 
which  the  white  race  on  this  continent  has  ever  been  perplexed.  The 
emancipation  of  four  millions  of  slaves,  representing  in  value  over 
$2,000,000,000,  presented  a  most  difficult  economic  problem.  To  regulate 
this  vast  body  of  laborers,  untutored,  simple,  credulous,  with  no  prep- 
aration whatever  for  the  responsibilities  of  freedom,  was  a  monumental 


•  House  Journal,  pp.  113-428 ;  Senate  Journal,  pp.  391-406. 
t  Senate  Journal,  1866,  p.  94. 
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task.  Between  the  whites  and  the  blacks  there  had  always  existed  a 
feeling  of  tenderness  and  the  history  of  the  world  will  be  searched  in 
vain  for  a  more  beautiful  civilization  than  the  one  which  existed  at  the 
South  under  the  old  regime  of  slavery.  The  folk-lore  tales  and  songs 
of  plantation  days  bear  teeming  testimony  to  this  tender  relationship 
between  master  and  servant ;  testifying,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  fidelity 
with  which  an  humble  race  performed  its  simple  rounds  of  daily  toil, 
in  a  bondage  which,  though  it  denied  to  them  the  boon  of  freedom,  con- 
ferred upon  them  much  happiness ;  and  testifying,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  compassionate  interest  with  which  the  slave-owner  safe-guarded 
the  health  and  protected  the  welfare  of  his  slaves,  rarely  failing  to  win 
the  eternal  gratitude  and  the  deathless  devotion  of  this  gentle  people. 
The  steadfast  loyalty  with  which  they  kept  ward  and  watch,  over  defense- 
less wives  and  children,  during  the  entire  four  years  of  the  war,  when 
the  heads  of  households  were  on  the  firing-line  of  battle,  has  never  been 
surpassed.  Nor  did  one  of  them  stop  to  think,  while  charged  with  this 
sacred  responsibility,  that  the  absent  master  whose  home  he  was  guard- 
ing from  harm  was  away  at  the  front,  fighting  to  keep  him  in  slavery ; 
for,  even  with  the  chains  riveted  upon  his  ankles,  he  was  in  some  respects 
as  free  as  the  birds,  and  he  was  far  happier  in  the  freedom  of  slavery 
than  he  has  since  been  in  the  slavery  of  freedom.  The  Black  Knight 
of  the  English  tournament  was  not  more  truly  the  champion  of  the 
helpless  than  was  the  Black  Knight  of  the  southern  plantation.  In  the 
quaint  molds  of  dialect,  Joel  Chandler  Harris  has  embalmed  both  the 
genial  humor  and  the  fine  loyalty  of  the  ante-bellum  negro.  All  the 
world  loves  '^ Uncle  Remus.''  He  has  carried  the  glow  of  the  cabin-fire- 
side around  the  globe,  touched  and  warmed  and  vivified  all  landscapes 
with  the  genial  rays  of  the  southern  sun,  sweetened  every  home  and 
hearthstone  with  the  music  of  his  tender  melodies  and,  even  in  the  library 
of  the  scholar,  has  made  the  southern  cotton-patch  as  classic  as  the  Roman 
arena.  Grady's  tribute  to  the  negro  race  is  one  of  the  gems  of  our  litera- 
ture. His  picture  of  the  old  Black  Mammy  is  an  exquisite  idyll,  worthy 
to  hang  beside  the  immortal  creations  of  Raphael.  Take,  for  example, 
these  paragraphs.  Said  he,  in  his  last  great  speech,  delivered  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts :  • 

**The  love  we  feel  for  that  race  you  can  neither  measure  nor  compre- 
hend. As  I  attest  it  here,  the  spirit  of  my  old  black  mammy  from  her 
home  up  there  looks  down  to  bless  me  and,  through  the  tumult  of  this 
night,  steals  the  sweet  music  of  her  croonings,  as  thirty  years  ago  she  held 
me  in  her  black  arms  and  led  me  smiling  into  sleep. 

'*This  scene  vanishes  as  I  speak,  and  I  catch  a  vision  of  an  old  south- 
em  home,  with  its  lofty  pillars  and  its  white  pigeons  fluttering  down 
through  the  golden  air.  I  see  women  with  strained  and  anxious  faces 
and  children  alert  yet  helpless.  I  see  night  come  down  with  its  dangers 
and  its  apprehensions  and  in  a  big  homely  room  I  feel  on  my  tired  brow 
the  touch  of  loving  hands,  now  worn  and  wrinkled,  but  fairer  to  me 
yet  than  the  hands  of  mortal  woman  and  stronger  yet  to  lead  me  than  the 
hands  of  mortal  man;  and  as  they  lay  a  mother's  blessing  there,  while 
at  her  knees — ^the  truest  altar  I  have  ever  known — I  thank  God  that  she 


*  Speech  at  the  banquet  of  the  Merchants'  Aseociation,  delivered  in  December,  1889. 
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is  safe  in  her  sanctuary,  because  her  slaves,  sentinel  in  the  silent  cabin 
or  guard  at  the  cabin  door,  put  a  black  man's  loyalty  between  her  and 
danger. 

**But  I  catch  another  vision.  The  crisis  of  battle;  a  soldier  struck, 
staggering,  falls.  I  see  a  slave  scuffling  through  the  smoke,  winding 
his  black  arms  about  the  fallen  form,  reckless  of  the  hurtling  death, 
bending  his  trusty  face  to  catch  the  words  that  tremble  on  the  stricken 
lips,  so  wrestling  meanwhile  with  agony  that  he  would  lay  down  his  life 
in  his  master's  stead.  I  see  him  by  the  weary  bedside,  ministering  with 
uncomplaining  patience,  praying  with  all  his  humble  heart  that  God 
would  lift  his  master  up,  until  death  comes  in  mercy  and  in  honor,  to 
still  the  soldier's  agony  and  seal  the  soldier's  life.  I  see  him  by  the 
open  grave,  mute,  motionless,  uncovered,  suffering  for  the  death  of  him 
who  in  life  fought  against  his  freedom.  I  see  him  when  the  mound  is 
heaped  and  the  great  drama  of  his  life  is  closed  turn  away,  and  with 
downcast  eyes  and  uncertain  step,  start  out  into  new  and  strange  fields, 
faltering,  struggling,  but  moving  on,  until  his  shambling  figure  is  lost 
in  the  light  of  this  better  and  brighter  day.  And  from  the  grave  comes 
a  voice  saying:  'FoUow  him!  Put  your  arms  about  him  in  his  need, 
even  as  he  put  his  about  me.  Be  his  friend  as  he  was  mine.'  And  out 
into  this  new  world — strange  to  me  as  to  him — bewildering  to  both — I 
follow.    And  may  God  forget  my  people,  when  they  forget  these!" 

Nor  can  we  forbear  quoting,  in  this  connection,  a  paragraph  from 
one  less  widely  known,  but  with  an  equally  keen  appreciation  of  negro 
character :  • 

*^God  bless  the  forlorn  and  ragged  remnants  of  a  race  now  passing 
away.  God  bless  the  old  black  hand  that  rocked  our  infant  cradles, 
smoothed  the  pillow  of  our  infant  sleep  and  fanned  the  fever  from  our 
cheeks.  God  bless  the  old  tongue  that  immortalized  the  nursery  rhymes ; 
the  old  eyes  that  guided  our  truant  feet ;  and  the  old  heart  that  laughed 
at  our  childish  freaks.  God  bless  the  dusky  old  brow,  whose  wrinkles 
told  of  toil  and  sweat  and  sorrow.  May  the  green  turf  rest  lightly  on 
their  ashes  and  the  wild  flowers  deck  every  lonely  grave  where  *He 
giveth  His  beloved  sleep.'  May  their  golden  dreams  of  golden  slippers, 
of  golden  streets,  of  golden  harps  and  of  golden  crowns,  have  become 
golden  realities." 

It  was  not  until  the  carpet-bagger  appeared  upon  the  scene  that  the 
reeiproeal  feeling  of  kindness  between  the  two  races  was  disturbed  and 
this  ancient  relationship  became  embittered.  The  carpet-bagger  was  a 
peculiar  excresence.  He  was  a  product  of  the  northern  latitudes,  but  in 
sheer  justice  to  our  former  enemies  it  must  be  said  that  he  did  not  repre- 
sent the  better  element  of  the  northern  people,  nor  did  he  come  South 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  himself  with  this  section.  He  did  not 
bring  his  trunk  but  his  carpet-bag.  Hence  the  name  by  which  he  was 
known.  He  came  with  the  instincts  of  the  vulture  to  prey  upon  the 
misfortunes  of  a  conquered  people,  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  negroes, 
to  delude  a  credulous  race  with  false  promises,  to  plant  the  seeds  of 
discord,  of  enmity,  and  of  strife,  in  bosoms  which  had  hitherto  nurtured 


*  Peter  F.  Smith,  in  *  *  Knight 's  Reminiscences  of  Famous  Georgians,  * '  Vol.  I,  pp. 
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only  the  flower  of  friendship ;  and  to  what  extent  he  wrought  mischief 
is  known  only  to  the  Evil  Spirit  who  presides  over  the  infernal  regions. 
There  were  many  chivalrous  and  true  northern  men  among  the  Federal 
officers  in  Georgia,  who  discharged  the  unwelcome  duties  under  which 
they  acted  by  superior  orders,  without  sympathizing  with  the  wrongs 
which  were  wantonly  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  law  upon  virtuous  and 
upright  citizens. 

But  nothing  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the  baser  characters  of 
reconstruction — the  hordes  of  carpet-baggers  who  descended  upon  the 
state  like  birds  of  prey  and  the  corrupt  native  whites  or  scalawags  who 
affiliated  with  these  emissaries  from  the  North.  If  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  degree  of  turpitude  attaching  to  these  excrescent  products,  the 
crown  of  infamy  must  be  awarded  to  the  scalawag;  for  he  was  base 
enough  to  betray  his  own  people.  Let  him  be  forever  ''Anathema  Mare- 
natha!'' 

This  Judas  Iscariot  of  reconstruction  even  dared  at  times  to  wear 
the  holy  vestments  of  religion ;  but,  without  straining  through  the  glass 
of  prophecy,  it  may  be  said  that  the  only  way  in  which  such  a  mass  of 
corruption  can  ever  encumber  the  approaches  to  the  New  Jerusalem 
will  be  to  sit  among  the  lepers  who  groan  outside  the  gates.  He  may 
have  supped  with  Dives  in  the  halls  of  power,  but  he  can  have  no  seat  of 
honor  in  the  halls  of  history; — for  his  place  will  be  upon  the  steps. 
Even  the  lapping  tongues  of  the  faithful  dogs  will  deny  him  the  mental 
offices  of  brute  compassion;  and  he  will  linger  upon  the i cheerless  stones 
for  eternity  to  punish;  an  unmitigated  moral  mendicant,  redeemed  by 
none  of  the  soul  and  cursed  with  all  of  the  sores  of  Lazarus. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  Thomas  M.  Norwood,  of  Savannah,  has 
cleverly  portrayed  the  carpet-bagger  in  the  following  most  felicitous 
little  pen-sketch :  * 

*  *  His  like  the  world  has  never  seen  from  the  days  of  Cain,  or  of  the 
forty  thieves  in  the  fabled  time  of  Ali  Baba.  Like  the  wind  he  blows, 
and  we  hear  the  sound  thereof,  but  no  man  knoweth  whence  he  cometh, 
or  whither  he  goeth.  National  historians  will  be  in  doubt  how  to  class 
him.  Ornithologists  will  claim  him,  because  in  many  respects  he  is  a 
bird  of  prey.  He  lives  only  on  corruption,  and  takes  his  flight  as  soon  as 
the  carcass  is  picked.  .  .  .  He  is  no  product  of  the  war.  He  is  'the 
canker  of  a  calm  world,'  and  of  a  peace  which  is  despotism  enforced 
by  bayonets.  His  valor  is  discretion ;  his  industry,  perpetual  strife,  and 
his  eloquence  *the  parcel  of  a  reckoning'  of  chances,  as  he  smells  out  a 
path  which  may  lead  from  the  White  House  to  a  custom  house,  a  post 
office,  the  internal  revenue  bureaus,  or  perchance  to  either  wing  of  the 
Federal  capitol.  His  shibboleth  is  'the  Republican  party.'  From  that 
party  he  sprung  as  naturally  as  maggots  from  putrefaction.  .  .  . 
Wherever  two  or  three,  or  more  negroes  are  gathered  together,  he  like 
a  leprous  spot  is  seen,  and  his  cry,  like  the  daughter  of  the  horse-leech, 
is  always  'give — give — ^me  office!'  Without  office  he  is  nothing;  with 
office  he  is  a  pest  and  public  nuisance.  Out  of  office  he  is  a  beggar ;  in 
office  he  grows  rich  till  his  eyes  stick  out  with  fatness.  Out  of  office  he 
is,  hat  in  hand,  the  outside  ornament  of  every  negro 's  cabin,  a  plantation 


♦  Avery  *8  *  *  History  of  Georgia, ' '  p.  366. 
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loafer,  and  the  nation's  lazarene;  in  ofSce  he  is  an  adept  in  'addition, 
division  and  silence.'  Out  of  oflSce  he  is  the  orphan  ward  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  general  sign-post  of  penury ;  in  ofSee  he  is  the  complain- 
ing suppliant  for  social  equality  with  Southern  gentlemen, ' ' 

As  a  rule,  the  carpet-ba^er  was  identified  with  an  agency  which 
came  to  be  the  disseminating  center  of  untold  mischief  throughout  the 
South,  known  as  the  Freedman's  Bureau.  It  was  established  by  statute 
under  the  War  Department,  on  March  3,  1865,  though  its  field  of  opera- 
tions was  enlarged  by  subsequent  enactments.  Local  magistrates,  if 
endorsed  by  negroes,  were  sometimes  designated  as  agents,  but  almost 
without  exception  carpet-baggers  filled  these  places.  The  purpose  for 
which  the  bureau  was  organized  was  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
negro,  whose  recent  emancipation  from  slavery  made  him  a  ward  of  the 
government.  He  was  no  longer  under  his  master's  care  or  protection. 
He  was  wholly  without  means,  ignorant,  unemployed  and  helpless.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind,  therefore,  was  evidently  needed ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  corrupt  political  huxtors  the  bureau  would  have  been  an  unmixed 
blessing  to  both  races.  It  was  the  duty  of  agents  to  supervise  all  con- 
tracts made  by  the  whites  for  negro  labor  and  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  affairs  between  employer  and  employe  and  though,  in  most  cases,  these 
agents  were  men  of  dissolute  character,  they  were  nevertheless  invested 
with  the  most  solemn  judicial  functions;  in  fact,  they  possessed  final 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  judgments  ren- 
dered by  them  were  enforced,  whenever  necessary,  by  troops  from  the 
garrison.  Offices  were  usually  opened  at  the  county-seats,  where  com- 
plaints made  by  the  negroes  were  usually  lodged  and  court  proceedings 
were  held.* 

These  agents  decided  land  titles,  granted  divorces,  imprisoned  debtors 
and  made  compulsory  labor  contracts  for  unwilling  freedmen.  Says 
Colonel  Avery: 

''It  was  under  these  conditions  that  planters  began  the  suicidal  policy 
which  has  ever  since  resulted  in  such  pecuniary  embarrassment  of  rais- 
ing cotton  to  the  exclusion  of  provision  crops.  The  West  became  the 
corn-crib  and  the  smoke-house  of  the  South." 

The  Preedman's  Bureau  was  also  given  supervision  over  all  abandoned 
lands  and  from  this  fact  which  was  frequently  overworked  by  agents 
arose  the  prevalent  belief  among  the  negroes  that  each  head  of  a  house- 
hold was  to  receive  forty  acres  of  land  and  a  mule,  with  which  to  begin 
his  new  career  of  freedom.  This  belief  was  sedulously  cultivated  by  the 
bureau.  But  to  make  bad  matters  worse,  bogus  land-agents,  in  a 
swindling  game,  started  a  fictitious  land  lottery  and  sold  tickets  to  the 
negroes,  together  with  painted  sticks,  to  be  driven  into  the  ground^ as 
markers  for  boundary  lines,  t 

The  bureau  was  planned  ostensibly  to  protect  the  negro  but  its  opera- 
tion in  effect  only  served  to  humiliate  the  southern  whites  and  to  fur- 
nish an  unlimited  opportunity  for  graft  to  men  of  dissolute  habits.  It 
converted  the  negro  from  a  well-behaved,  industrious  and  diligent  laborer 
into  a  worthless  vagabond,  taught  to  look  to  the  Government  for  sup- 


♦  ' '  When  the  Ku  Klux  Bode, ' '  by  Eyre  Darner,  Neale  Co.,  1912,  p.  34. 
t  "When  the  Ku  Klux  Rode,"  by  Eyre  Darner,  Neale  Co.,  1912,  p.  48. 
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port,  to  believe  that  if  his  former  master  should  gain  political  control  it 
would  mean  his  re-enslavement,  to  expect  from  the  Government  a  liberal 
share  of  the  spoils  when  his  former  master's  property  should  be  con- 
fiscated and  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  idleness  as  a  recompense  for  long 
years  of  enforced  and  unrequited  labor  under  an  overseer's  lash.  Even 
the  most  trifling  black  was  to  have  his  * '  forty  acres  and  a  mule. "  Disap- 
pointed, disheartened,  bereft  of  his  illusions,  he  was,  therefore,  ready  to 
steal  and  to  plunder.  In  the  hands  of  designing  politicians  he  was  like 
potter's  day;  and,  taught  to  believe  that  his  only  friends  were  the  carpet- 
baggers, he  became  embittered  against  his  former  master.  For  deluding 
this  simple  child  of  nature,  there  is  much  for  which  these  vicious  inter- 
meddlers  must  answer  before  the  bar  of  God. 

As  soon  as  the  bureaus  were  opened,  agents  gave  notice  that  all 
contracts  for  the  labor  of  negroes  must  be  approved  by  them  and  must 
be  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  bureau.  To  the  wildest  tales  of  complaining 
freedmen,  these  agents  gave  ear.  As  a  result,  planters  were  often  haled 
into  court  without  rhyme  or  reason  and  condemned  for  the  offense 
charged,  without  recourse,  unless  they  were  willing  to  purchase  immunity 
by  what  was  equivalent  to  a  bribe.  Some  of  the  agents  were  preachers 
who  told  the  negroes  that  it  was  necessary  for  them,  though  married 
according  to  plantation  custom,  to  procure  licenses  and  to  be  re-married. 
In  this  way  a  harvest  of  fees  was  reaped  from  old  couples,  some  of 
whom  had  great-grandchildren.  It  often  happened  that  when  crops 
were  in  process  of  cultivation  hands  would  quit  work  and,  in  such  an 
extremity,  planters  were  forced  to  apply  to  the  bureau  for  coercive  help 
in  making  the  negroes  conform  to  terms  of  agreement.  But  this  sort 
of  intervention  came  high.  It  usually  cost  the  planter  $10  per  hand; 
and  from  this  source  the  agents  derived  large  revenues.  Some  of  them 
even  bought  plantations  to  use  as  asylums  for  dissatisfied  negroes  who, 
betaking  themselves  to  these  plantations,  were  held  there  until  the  usual 
fee  was  forthcctoiing.  Agents  were  ofttimes  fanatics,  but  still  more  fre- 
quently they  were  unscrupulous  rascals,  intent  upon  plunder.* 

Something  like  $15,000,000  was  dispensed  by  the  Preedman  's  Bureau, 
first  and  last.  It  was  not  an  unmixed  evil.  Substantial  help  was  given 
in  many  directions  to  a  dependent  race  of  people.  It  also  aided  appreci- 
ably in  extending  educational  facilities.  Atlanta,  Fisk,  and  Howard 
universities  grew  out  of  the  financial  acorns  planted  by  the  bureau.  The 
last  mentioned  institution  was  named  for  Gen.  0.  0.  Howard,  a  Federal 
officer,  who,  as  commissioner  of  the  bureau,  became  prominent  in  educa- 
tional work  among  the  negroes  of  the  South,  t 

But  the  Freedman's  Bureau  was  a  disseminator  of  mischievous  ideas. 
Upon  the  race  at  large  its  influence  was  undoubtedly  harmful.  Few 
of  the  agents  were  anything  but  adventurers;  nor  did  even  the  best 
of  them  have  the  negro's  welfare  seriously  tit  heart.  Conditions  were 
repugnant  enough  even  at  the  start;  but  when  the  reconstruction  meas- 
ures of  Congress  went  into  effect  in  1867,  when  the  ballot  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  negro,  when  the  rule  of  the  bayonet  superseded  the  rule 


♦  *  *  When  the  Ku  Klux  Eode, ' '  Eyre  Darner,  Neale  Co.,  1912,  p.  35. 
t  See  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard 's  Keport  for  1869,  Executive  Documents,  Forty-first  Con- 
gress, Second  Session. 
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of  the  people,  the  grand  climax  of  infamy  was  reached.     It  was  the 
hour  of  Georgia's  crucifixion. 

"What  was  the  Legislature  to  do  ?  Definite  action  finally  shaped  itself 
into  a  resolution  directing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  committee  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  drafting  a  Freeman's  Code  of  Laws.  This 
committee  was  duly  appointed.  It  consisted  of  Judge  Ebenezer  Stearns, 
Wm.  Hope  Hull,  Logan  E.  Bleckley  and  Samuel  Bamett.  The  task 
involved  great  labor  on  the  part  of  master  minds.  It  bore  fruit  in  a  code 
which  was  duly  presented  to  the  Legislature;  but  it  proved  fruitless. 
This  code  was  really  a  splendid  piece  of  work.  It  was  just  to  the  whites 
and  liberal  to  the  blacks,  giving  ample  security  to  the  persoYial  and  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  freedmen,  but  deeming  the  ballot  a  thing  too  sacred 
to  be  hastily  conferred  upon  an  untutored  race  of  ex-slaves.  Former  Gov- 
ernor Brown,  in  response  to  a  request  signed  by  several  members  of  the 
Legislature,  published  an  open  letter,  on  February  14,  1866,  in  which 
he  strongly  opposed  a  Freedman's  Code,  stating  that  while,  in  many 
respects,  such  a  code  was  to  be  commended,  and  while  madness  alone  could 
dream  of  political  equality  for  the  negro,  he  was  certain  that  the  United 
States  Government  would  not  for  one  moment  permit  its  enforcement. 
Governor  Brown  evinced  his  usual  far-sightedness  in  advancing  this 
opinion.    He  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

President  Johnson  Prematurely  Announces  the  End  op  Reconstruc- 
tion— The  Real  Saturnalia.  Still  to  Come — ^Dark  Hours  Ahead — 
To  Avert  the  Impending  Disaster  a  National  Union  Convention 
Held  in  Philadelphia — The  Fourteenth  Amendment — The  Civil 
Rights  Bill — Georgia  Refuses  to  Ratify  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment— Two  Sound  Reasons  for  This  Action — Former  Governor 
Brown  Goes  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Interview  Leaders — 
Returns  Home  and  Advises  Acceptance  of  the  Situation — ^His 
Obloquy  Begins — To  Test  the  Constitutionality  of  the  Recon- 
struction Measures,  GtovERNOR  Jenkins  Files  a  Bill  of  Injunc- 
tion IN  THE  United  States  Supreme  Court — His  Effort 
Fails — Georgia  Again  Under  the  Bayonet — General  Pope  in  Com- 
mand— The  Registration  Act — Thousands  of  Negroes  Illegally 
Enrolled  as  Voters — ^Variant  Opinions  Expressed  by  Leaders — 
Mr.  Hill's  Great  Davis  Hall  Speech,  in  Which  He  Defies  the  ^ 
Military  Power — His  Famous  ** Notes  on  the  Situation" — Rail- 
way Enterprise  and  Rehabilitation — Pardons  Granted  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson — Thousands  of  Whites  Again  Disfranchised  by  Re- 
fusing TO  Register — Judge  John  Erskine — The  Test  Oath — 
Origin  of  MEMOioAii  Day. 

During  the  month  of  April,  1866,  President  Johnson  announced  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  the  end  of  reconstruction,  according  to  his  plan 
for  rehabilitating  the  states.  But  the  announcement  was  premature. 
The  worst  phases  of  reconstruction,  its  severest  ordeals,  its  greatest 
trials,  its  most  revolting  tragedies,  were  still  to  be  endured ;  and  what  the 
state  had  already  suffered  was  only  a  foretaste  of  what  it  was  still  to 
suffer.  The  former  condition  of  affairs  bore  to  the  latter  exactly  the 
relation  which  a  passing  cloud  bears  to  a  starless  midnight.  Congress 
was  not  in  accord  with  President  Johnson's  plan  of  reconstruction. 
Between  the  legislative  and  the  executive  departments  there  was  precipi- 
tated a  fight  destined  to  keep  the  state  in  a  painful  turmoil  of  suspense 
for  a  long  protracted  season,  to  reopen  wounds  which  time  had  com- 
menced to  heal,  and  to  postpone  for  an  indefinite  period  the  reign  of  the 
olive  branch  in  American  politics.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  as  chairman  of 
the  Reconstruction  Committee  of  Congress,  led  the  fight  against  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  for  reasons  purely  political  began  to  undo  the  work  of 
healing.  His  name  can  never  be  honored  in  the  South.  It  was  a  politi- 
cian's job  which  he  sought  to  execute,  not  a  patriot's. 

To  avert  the  impending  disaster,  wise  men  in  both  sections  held  a  gath- 
ering in  Philadelphia,  on  August  14,  1866,  known  as  the  National  Union 
Convention.    Georgia  sent  a  delegation  of  her  best  citizens  to  this  gath- 
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ering:  from  the  state  at  large — Alexander  M.  Stephens,  Herschel  V. 
Johnson,  Absalom  H.  Chappell,  and  Dawson  A.  Walker ;  district  delegates 
— ^W.  B.  Fleming,  John  B.  Gordon,  Eli  Warren,  J.  L.  Wimberley,  Hiram 
Warner,  E.  H.  Worrell,  Thomas  Hardeman,  P.  W.  Alexander,  Linton 
Stephens,  Ambrose  R.  Wright,  J.  H.  Christy,  Robert  McMillan,  Richard 
F.  Lyon  and  James  Milner.    But  nothing  was  accomplished. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  patriots,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  was  passed  over  President  Johnson's  veto,  on 
June  16,  1866.  It  did  not  confer  suffrage  upon  the  negro  in  express 
terms,  for  which  reason  it  was  open  to  misconstruction.  Besides  giving 
restricted  citizenship  to  the  negro,  and  franchising  the  leading  white  citi- 
zens, provided  for  a  reduction  of  the  state's  representation  in  Congress, 
where  suffrage  was  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants,  and  declared 
the  war  debt  of  the  Confederate  States  null  and  void.  Upon  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  amendment,  the  readmission  of  the  seceding  states  was  made 
contingent.  Georgia's  reconstruction,  therefore,  was  no  longer  an  accom- 
plished fact.  To  complicate  matters  still  further  and  to  widen  the  already 
yawning  breach  between  the  sections,  this  Congress  also  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  bill,  giving  to  negroes  the  right  of  accommodation  at  public  hotels, 
in  railway  trains,  on  steamboats,  at  theatres,  and  other  places  of  enter- 
tainment. These  were  extreme  measures — ^radical  to  the  point  of  revolu- 
tion. But  the  republican  majority  in  Congress  was  atl  powerful.  The 
South  was  prostrate  in  the  dust.    Again  the  bayonet  became  supreme. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  Georgia  Legislature  convened  in 
November.  To  ratify  or  not  to  ratify  the  Fourteenth  Amendment — 
this  was  the  paramount  question.  Governor  Jenkins,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage, voiced  the  popular  indignation  aroused  by  this  oppressive  demand 
of  Congress.  The  opposition  to  ratification  was  well  formulated  by 
Maj.  R.  J.  Moses,  in  two  sententious  paragraphs,  as  follows: 

**1.  If  Georgia  is  not  a  state  composing  a  part  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, known  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  not  properly  before  this  body. 

**2.  If  Georgia  is  a  state,  composing  a  part  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, known  as  the  government  of  the  United  States,  then  these  amend- 
ments are  not  proposed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  are  proposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  forbid  the  Legis- 
lature from  discussing  the  merits  of  the  amendments  without  an  implied 
surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  state." 

These  paragraphs  were  embodied  in  a  strong  report,  which  closed 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  Legislature  decline  to  ratify  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  Senate  adopted  this 
report  by  a  unanimous  vote ;  while  in  the  House  only  two  members  were 
recorded  in  opposition.* 

Exasperated  by  the  South 's  delay  in  ratifying  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  Congress,  under  the  control  of  a  tyrannical  republican 
majority,  was  bent  upon  heaping  still  greater  ignominies  upon  this 
section.  It  was  now  proposed  to  cap  the  climax  with  negro  suffrage 
and  to  place  the  South  under  an  iron  rule  of  Federal  bayonets.  For 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact  situation  of  affairs  and  to  avert 
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this  crowning  infamy  if  possible,  ex-Govemor  Brown^  while  the  recon- 
struction measures  were  still  pending,  repaired  to  Washington  for  a 
conference  with  the  leaders  on  both  sides.  Judge  Dawson  A.  Walker 
accompanied  him  on  this  trip.  But,  he  found  the  situation  hopeless. 
The  dominant  party  in  Congress  was  fixed  in  its  resolve  to  rehabilitate 
the  South  according  to  its  own  plan  of  reconstruction.  It  was  suffrage 
for  the  negro  or  nothing.  The  utter  hopelessness  of  the  situation  was 
only  too  apparent.  Impeachment  proceedings  against  President  John- 
son had  already  been  instituted.  Georgia's  war  governor  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  these  abortive  measures,  which  were,  in  fact,  abhorrent 
to  him,  bu^  he  realized  the  futility  of  resistance.  On  returning  home, 
therefore,  he  advised  the  people  to  submit  with  patience  to  wrongs  which 
could  not  be  righted  in  a  day  and  which  time  alone  could  redress. 
Opposition  was  likely  only  to  aggravate  them.  If  the  South,  when 
armed  with  muskets,  was  powerless  to  resist  the  North,  he  failed  to  see 
how  the  South,  when  prostrate  in  defeat,  could  force  the  North  by 
coercive  measures  into  a  change  of  mind;  and* he  reasoned  that  by 
adopting  a  policy  of  acquiescence  the  ordeal  or  reconstruction  might  be 
mitigated  in  severity,  if  not  shortened  in  duration. 

But  Georgia  was  in  no  mood  for  accepting  the  situation.  Ex-Gover- 
nor Brown  instantly  became  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  state. 
Nor  was  this  ostracism  softened  when  Congress,  over  President  John- 
son's veto,  enacted  the  atrocious  legislation  of  March  2nd  and  March 
23rd,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  confer  suffrage  upon  the  negroes,  to 
disfranchise  the  southern  whites,  to  destroy  the  re-established  state 
government,  and  to  put  Georgia  under  an  atrocious  military  regime.* 
Governor  Brown  became  a  target  for  personal  abuse  and  villification. 
His  bold  advocacy  of  secession  was  forgotten.  His  prompt  seizure  of 
Fort  Pulaski  was  no  longer  remembered.  His  record  as  Georgia's  war 
governor  was  now  eclipsed  and  obscured.  For  more  than  a  decade  he 
became  the  victim  of  a  most  relentless  proscription.  Harsher  epithets 
have  seldom  been  coined  than  during  this  period.  But  he  chose  his  path 
deliberately  and  calmly,  and  he  stood  in  no  fear  of  consequences. 

Governor  Jenkins  also  went  to  Washington  at  this  crisis  in  the  state's 
affairs,  resolved  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  reconstruction 
measures  of  Congress.  On  Georgia's  behalf,  he  filed  a  bill  of  injunction 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Proceedings  were  instituted 
on  April  10,  1867.  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Charles  O'Connor,  Robert  S. 
Brent  and  Edgar  Cowan  appeared  as  coimsel  for  the  state.  It  was 
argued  with  great  force  that  Georgia,  having  failed  to  establish  her 
right  to  secede,  was  therefore  still  within  the  Union;  and  that  it  was 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  for  measures  of  such  a  harsh  and  drastic 
character  to  be  forced  upon  her  by  a  Congress  from  which  her  represen- 
tatives were  excluded.  But  the  bill,  was  dismissed  and  Georgia  was  left 
without  recourse.  While  the  issue  was  still  pending.  Governor  Jenkins 
addressed  an  open  letter  to  the  people  of  Georgia,  advocating  a  tem- 
perate but  firm  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  the  Congressional  plan  of  recon- 
struction. 

But  the  republican  party  in  Congress  was  bent  upon  bringing  the 


♦''Life  of  Toombs"  by  Phimps,  p.  259. 
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South  to  her  knees.  Early  in  the  summer  an  act  was  passed  under 
which  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  were  organized  into  the  Third 
Military  District^  with  Maj.-Gen.  John  Pope,  in  command.  Still  later 
a  measure  was  enacted,  at  the  instance  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee 
of  Congress,  calling  for  a  general  registration  of  voters.  In  accordance 
with  this  act,  a  registration  took  place  in  each  county,  under  a  military 
oflScer,  and,  despite  its  illegality,  there  were  as  many  negroes  as  whites 
enrolled  at  this  time  as  voters.  The  total  enrollment  reached  almost 
200,000,  of  which  number  half  were  negroes. 

Thousands  of  the  best  people  of  th«  state  refused  to  register,  on 
account  of  the  test  oath  which  they  were  first  required  to  take.  Ex-Gk)v. 
Herschel  V.  Johnson,  inveighed  heavily  against  the  injustice  of  this 
measure,  but  urged  registration.  Judge  Hiram  Warner,  Judge  John 
W.  H.  Underwood,  and  Judge  Iverson  L.  Harris  gave  advice  to  the  same 
effect,  urging  a  participation  in  state  affairs.  Mr.  Stephens  was  qui- 
escent, but  his  attitude  of  silence  virtually  favored  submission.  Robert 
Toombs  and  Benjamin  H.  Hill  both  stood  for  bold  resistance.  These 
were  the  leaders  whose  advice  best  suited  the  temper  of  the  times. 
General  Toombs  had  just  returned  from  Europe,  and  as  usual  was  ready 
with  impetuous  thunder  to  defy  the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Hill  with 
consummate  eloquence  urged  the  people  to  take  no  part  whatever  in  this 
mockery  of  state  control  and  to  assume  an  attitude  of  eternal  defiance 
to  such  monstrous  wrongs.  He  hoped  by  this  policy  of  resistance  to 
touch  the  national  conscience  and  to  influence  public  sentiment  at  the 
ballot-box. 

Mr.  Hill's  immortal  Davis  Hall  speech,  delivered  in  Atlanta  during 
the  mid-summer  of  1867  has  doubtless  never  been  surpassed  in  its 
Olympian  thunderbolts  of  denunciation.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he 
defied  the  Federal  soldiers  who  with  bristling  bayonets,  entered  the  hall 
and  marched  down  the  aisle  to  seats  directly  in  front  of  the  platform. 
These  troops  were  present  for  the  sole  purpose  of  intimidating  the 
speaker.  General  Pope  himself  was  in  command.  But  Mr.  Hill  was 
not  to  be  deterred.  This  interruption  only  produced  the  eflEect  of  oil  upon 
angry  flames;  it  fired  him  to  greater  boldness.  His  friends  trembled 
for  his  safety,  expecting  to  see  a  bullet  end  his  life  at  any  moment ;  but 
no  resistance  was  dflfered.    Nor  did  his  arrest  follow. 

Mr.  Hill  subsequently  re-enforced  his  Davis  Hall  speech  with  a 
series  of  letters  entitled :  *  *  Notes  on  the  Situation, ' '  which,  for  power  of 
invective,  will  remain  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  To  quote 
Mr.  Grady,  these  letters  were  discussed  on  the  boulevards  of  Paris  and 
on  the  streets  of  London.  Most  of  Mr.  Hill's  burning  shafts  were  aimed 
at  the  high-handed  acts  of  Congress,  which  he  denounced  as  subversive 
of  constitutional  government,  but  he  also  paid  his  respects  to  the  military 
satraps,  to  the  carpet-baggers,  and  to  the  renegades  and  turn-coats 
among  the  natives  whites ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  reserve  some  of  his  choice 
brimstone  for  his  old  antagonist :    Joseph  E.  Brown. 

Before  tracing  further  the  rapid  sequence  of  events  in  this  direction, 
we  must  note  some  important  developments  which  can  best  be  recorded 
in  this  connection.  During  the  year  1866,  Maj.  Campbell  Wallace 
became  superintendent  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  and 
entered   upon   his   great   task   of   rehabilitating   the   state's   splendid 
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property.  At  the  same  time,  Col.  W.  M.  Wadley  was  made  president  of 
the  Central  of  Georgia  and  began  to  inaugurate  an  industrial  revival. 
It  was  little  short  of  marvelous  what  both  of  these  men  accomplished 
under  the  stress  of  adverse  conditions.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $3,630,- 
000  were  issued  with  which  to  repair  the  state  road,  liquidate  maturing 
obligations,  purchase  supplies  of  com  and  meet  other  pressing  necessities. 
Georgia's  bonded  indebtedness  was  increased  $5,840,000  but  her  secur- 
ities  brought  90  cents  on  the  dollar,  despite  the  prevailing  distress. 
Though  treated  as  a  conquered  province  and  denied  recognition  as  a 
state,  she  had  nevertheless  been  called  upon  to  pay  her  quota  of  a  direct 
tax  levied  by  the  Federal  authorities. 

President  Johnson,  on  May  1,  1866,  had  granted  pardons  to  1,228 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  Georgia  and  had  intimated  his  willingness  to 
extend  clemency  on  application  to  all  who  might  apply.  The  success  of 
his  plan  of  reconstruction  seemed  to  be  assured  and  the  state  was  a  unit 
in  supporting  him;  but  there  were  breakers  ahead.  The  military 
measures  of  Congress  inaugurated  an  era  of  despotism,  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  history  of  free  government.  The  registration  act  disfranchised 
thousands  who  had  received  amnesty  from  President  Johnson.  On 
January  9,  1866,  Judge  John  Erskine  opened  the  United  States  Court 
for  the  District  of  Georgia  and,  though  a  consistent  republican,  became 
a  tower  of  defense  in  protecting  the  defenseless  state  from  numberless 
wrongs  to  which  these  times  exposed  her,  in  the  way  of  litigation. 
Georgia  today  remembers  this  golden-hearted  Irishman  with  gratitude 
and  honor.  Hugh  S.  Fitch,  an  Indiana  lawyer,  held  at  this  time  the 
oflSce  of  district  attorney,  and  when  Judge  Wm.  Law  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  practice  law  in  the  District  Court  he  opposed  his  application  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  able  to  take  the  test  oath.  Judge  Law  had 
practiced  in  this  court  for  nearly  half  a  century— to  show  the  injustice 
of  the  proposed  exclusion.  Former  Governor  Brown  represeiited  him; 
and,  in  a  powerful  argument,  assailed  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
creating  the  test  oath,  and  was  sustained  in  this  contention  by  Judge 
Erskine. 

On  April  26,  1866,  Memorial  Day,  was  observed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  South.  The  custom  originated  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  where  Col. 
J.  N.  Ramsay  was  the  first  Memorial  Day  orator.  The  graves  of  all  the 
Confederate  soldiers  buried  in  Linwood  Cemetery  were  at  this  time 
decorated  with  fiowers,  and  the  patriotic  daughter  of  Dixie  in  whose 
loyal  heart  the  idea  first  took  definite  form  was  Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Roswell  Ellis,  the  wife  of  a  gallant  ex-Confederate 
officer.  The  date  in  question  was  selected  for  two  reasons :  first,  it  marked 
the  anniversary  of  General  Johnston's  surrender,  an  event  which 
terminated  the  war  and,  second,  it  registered  the  maturity  of  the  vernal 
season.  The  exercises  began  with  an  impressive  program  in  St.  Luke's 
Methodist  Church,  following  which  the  multitude  repaired  to  Linwood 
Cemetery,  where  the  graves  of  the  silent  heroes  in  gray  were  lovingly 
decorated  with  blooms. 

Next  to  Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford,  the  honors  of  pioneerhood  belong 
to  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Williams.  As  secretary  of  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Association  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  this  sweet-spirited  and  gifted  lady  to 
frame  the  first  letter  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the  state  on 
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this  subject,  urging  the  formation  of  similar  organizations.  It  was  not 
alone  the  beautiful  thought  itself  but  the  delicate  and  subtle  power  of 
the  writer's  eloquent  appeal  to  sacred  memories  that  fired  the  popular 
imagination;  and  Mrs.  Williams  has  ever  since  shared  with  her  fair 
rival  in  the  homage  which  the  multiplying  years  have  brought. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  there  waged  in  the  public  prints  a  con- 
troversy between  enthusiastic  partisans  respecting  the  true  parentage 
of  the  Memorial  Day  idea;  but  the  issue  has  at  length  happily  been 
settled  by  an  authoritative  pamphlet.  On  April  26,  1898,  the  return 
of  the  day  was  made  an  occasion  for  dedicating  the  ''Lizzie  Rutherford 
Chapter,  of  the  XJ.  D.  C,"  at  Columbus,  and  the  orator,  Hon.  Henry  R. 
Goetchius,  was  introduced  to  the  audience  by  Hon.  Robert  M.  Howard. 
At  the  same  time,  an  official  paper  from  the  Ladies'  Memorial  Associa- 
tion of  Columbus — the  mother  society — setting  forth  the  true  history  of 
Memorial  Day,  with  affidavits  thereto  attached,  was  read  by  Mr.  Prank 
U.  Garrard.  Three  survivors  of  the  period — ^Mrs.  Jane  E.  Ware  Martin, 
Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Woolfork,  and  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Dexter — ^testified  to  the  facts 
therein  recited.  Briefly  stated,  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  origin 
of  Memorial  Day  are  as  follows : 

During  the  last  days  of  the  Civil  war  there  existed  at  Columbus,  in 
common  with  many  other  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  South,  an 
aid  society,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  serve  the  Confederacy  by  such 
means  as  lay  within  the  power  of  the  gentler  sex.  Garments  were  made 
and  sent  to  the  boys  at  the  front.  The  wounded  in  the  hospitals  were 
nursed  and  the  dead  were  given  the  rites  of  Christian  burial.  Some  of 
the  hardest  fighting  incident  to  the  last  days  of  the  war  took  place  on 
the  slopes  around  Columbus.  As  a  consequence,  the  offices  of  the  local 
aid  society  were  frequently  called  into  requisition.  Mrs.  Absalom  H. 
Chappell  was  the  first  president.  But  she  was  soon  succeeded  by  Mrs. 
Robert  Carter,  who  remained  at  the  helm  of  affairs  until  the  aid  society 
was  merged  into  the  Ladies'  Memorial  Association.  When  the  war 
closed  the  work  of  the  aid  society  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  Some  time 
during  the  month  of  January,  1866,  Mrs.  Jane  Martin  was  visiting 
Columbus.  One  afternoon.  Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford,  making  her  a  visit, 
asked  Mrs.  Martin  to  accompany  her  to  the  cemetery,  there  to  join  some 
other  ladies  in  looking  after  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  who  had  died  in 
the  Columbus  hospitals.  The  invitation  was  accepted.  On  returning 
home,  the  two  ladies  discussed  the  work  in  which  they  had  been  engaged. 
Miss  Rutherford  remarked  that  she  had  just  been  reading  **The  Initials,'' 
a  popular  novel  by  the  Baroness  Tautphoeus,  and  that  from  this  book 
she  had  derived  an  idea  in  regard  to  decorating  the  graves  of  the  dead 
which  the  aid  society,  with  no  special  work  to  engage  them  for  the 
present,  other  than  caring  for  the  sacred  shrines,  might  profitably  put 
into  effect;  and  she  stated  that  for  her  own  part  she  would  like  very 
much  to  see  the  aid  society  reorganized,  with  this  definite  object  in  view. 
Happening  to  meet  Mrs.  John  A.  Jones  some  few  moments  later,  the 
matter  was  discussed  with  her;  and  still  later  it  was  mentioned  to  Mrs. 
Robert  Carter,  president  of  the  aid  society,  with  the  result  that  both 
ladies  were  most  favorably  impressed  with  the  suggestion.  As  it  devolved 
upon  Miss  Rutherford,  as  secretary  of  the  aid  society,  to  call  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  certain  personal  property  which  belonged 
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to  the  organization,  it  was  thought  best  to  present  the  matter  in  a 
formal  way  at  this  time.  Accordingly,  not  long  thereafter,  a  meeting 
was  called  for  a  given  date,  to  be  held  at  Mrs.  John  Tyler's,  on  what  is 
now  the  comer  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue ;  and  the  ladies 
responding  to  the  call  were:  Mrs.  Robert  Carter,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Ware, 
Mrs.  William  G.  .Woolfork,  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Dexter,  Mrs.  J.  M.  McAllister 
and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Williams.  On  account  of  a  message  which  sum- 
moned her  somewhat  unexpectedly  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  relative,  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  Miss  Rutherford  was  not  present  at  the  meeting ; 
but  her  resolution  was  duly  offered  by  one  of  her  friends  and  adopted 
without  a  single  vote  in  opposition.  Thereupon  the  Ladies'  Memorial 
Association,  of  Columbus,  was  formally  organized,  with  the  following 
set  of  officers:  Mrs.  Robert  Carter,  president;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Ware,  first 
vice  president ;  Mrs.  J.  M.  McAllister,  second  vice  president ;  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Patton,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Williams,  secretary.  There  was 
no  date  set  for  the  formal  observance  of  Memorial  Day ;  but  after  Miss 
Lizzie  Rutherford  returned  to  Columbus,  when  she,  with  other  members, 
were  working  at  the  cemetery  and  discussing  the  best  day  for  the  observ- 
ance, she  suggested  April  the  26th,  the  anniversary  of  General  John- 
ston's surrender,  and  it  met  with  subsequent  adoption.  Mrs.  Williams, 
as  secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Memorial  Association,  was  then  requested  to 
draft  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  various  patriotic  societies  throughout  the 
South,  urging  them  to  unite  in  making  the  observance  of  Memorial  Day 
a  universal  custom.  This  she  did  in  a  manner  which  was  soon  destined 
to  make  her  name  a  household  word  throughout  the  land ;  and  with  what 
effect  she  gave  herself  to  the  task  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  today  there 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  hamlet,  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  South, 
where  the  day  is  not  fittingly  observed.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  claim  that 
the  action  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  in  setting  apart  a  day 
on  which  to  honor  the  memory  of  departed  comrades,  is  an  offspring 
of  the  modest  seedlet  which,  on  April  26,  1866,  was  planted  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  to  furnish  a  harvest  of  incense  for  a 
continent;  and  thus  eyen  the  victorious  North  has  deigned  to  emulate 
the  example  of  the  vanquished  South. 

In  addition  to  the  names  hereinbefore  mentioned,  the  membership  of 
this  pioneer  organization  included  the  following  ladies  of  Columbus: 
Mrs.  George  W.  Woodruff,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Benning,  Mrs.  John  A.  Jones, 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Goetchius,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Downing,  Mrs.  John  A.  Urquhart, 
Miss  Anna  Benning,  Mrs.  John  Tyler,  Miss  Mary  Tyler,  Miss  Emma  * 
Tyler,  Miss  Anna  Tyler,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Games,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Hodges,  Mrs. 
Anne  Shepherd,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Rutherford,  Mrs.  Seaborn  Jones, 
Miss  Mary  Hodges,  Mrs.  David  Hudson,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten,  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Murdoch,  Mrs.  Laura  Beecher  Comer,  Mrs.  John  D.  Carter,  Miss  Harriet 
Torrence,  Miss  Matilda  Torrence,  Mrs.  Brad  Chapman,  Miss  Anna 
Forsyth,  Mrs.  F.  0.  Ticknor,  and  others. 

Memorial  Day  was  made  a  legal  holiday  in  Georgia  by  an  act  approved 
February  24,  1874. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  observance  of  Memorial  Day  should  have 
originated  in  this  section.  The  South  is  proverbially  the  land  of  flowers. 
During  the  late  Civil  war  it  was  also  an  area  of  invasion.  The  burning 
plowshares  of  battle  prepared  the  soil  for  an  imperial  harvest  of  heroic 
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legends.  Besides,  the  history  of  the  world  teems  with  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  most  enduring  chaplets  have  ever  been  woven  for  the 
vanquished.  One  needs  only  to  cite  Thermopylae  and  Troy  to  prove 
that  literature  is  partial  to  a  lost  cause.  Perhaps  another  reason  for  the 
southern  origin  of  Memorial  Day  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  heroism 
of  the  southern  soldier  was  inspired  not  alone  by  his  resolute  fidelity  to 
principle  but  by  his  paramount  allegiance  to  the  gentler  sex.  He  was 
instinctively  and  racially  a  Cavalier.  It  was  ever  the  work  of  some 
fair  woman  to  buckle  on  his  belt;  and  whether  she  printed  upon  his 
brow  a  mother's  or  a  sweetheart's  kiss,  he  jauntily  sallied  forth  to  the 
wars,  like  an  armored  knight.  He  went  to  the  front,  bearing  her  colors, 
to  revive  the  old  romantic  days  of  chivalry  and  to  write  with  his  trusty 
sword  or  his  brave  musket,  on  many  an  ensanguined  field,  the  bloody 
sequel  of  the  tournament.  If  heroism  alone  could  have  prevailed,  he 
would  not  have  lost  an  unequal  fight;  and  around  the  fireside  of  an 
after-time,  he  would  have  told  in  another  key  the  story  of  Appomattox. 

But  an  aU-wise  God  held  the  scales  of  battle  in  His  omnipotent  hand ; 
and  while  the  North  was  elated  with  her  laurels  the  South  was  left  to 
her  memories.  It  was  in  this  sorrowful  extermity  that  the  Daughter  of 
Dixie  began  to  think  of  the  humble  graves  on  the  hillsides.  She  could 
rear  no  costly  monument  over  her  champion,  but  she  could  make  the 
earth  above  him  fragrant  with  her  unbought  forget-me-nots.  In  the 
first  gray  mists  of  the  early  morning,  these  gentle  Marys  of  our  South- 
land— shedding  tears  and  bearing  incense — sought  the  sepulchres  in 
which  lay  buried  the  Templar  Knights  of  the  Southern  Cross.  It  was 
love's  sweet  **In  Memoriam" — an  elegy  of  the  most  exquisite  perfume, 
written  in  the  unlettered  language  of  flowers. 

Despite  the  financial  stress,  $5,000  was  appropriated  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1866  to  the  Ladies'  Memorial  Association,  of  Atlanta,  and 
elsewhere,  with  which  to  re-inter  the  bones  of  the  dead  soldiers  lying  in 
the  trenches  and  to  erect  simple  head-stones.  It  was  also  at  this  session 
that  the  iniquitous  precedent  of  state  aid  to  railroads  was  established, 
a  precedent  which  was  destined  to  bear  fruit  in  the  monstrous*  frauds 
of  the  Bullock  administration.  State  aid  to  the  Macon  and  Brunswick 
Railroad  was  granted  after  an  animated  debate  in  both  Houses  and 
trouble  for  the  future  was  insured.*    Pandora's  box  was  opened. 


♦  Acts  1866,  pp.  127-128. 
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Jenkins  Takes  the  Emblem  of  Georgia's  Sovereignty  into  Exile 
— ^En  Route,  He  Files  a  Second  Bill  of  Injunction  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  But  Without  Success — Colonel  Barnett  Buries  the 
Great  Seal  of  Georgia  Under  His  Residence  in  Milledgeville — 
The  Union  League — The  Ku  Klux  Klan— Georgia  Under  the 
Reign  op  Terror — ^Death  of  Chief  Justice  Lumpkin — ^Hiram 
Warner  Named  His  Successor. 

High-handed  despotism  began  to  reign  with  the  establishment  of 
military  rule  in  Georgia.  General  Pope  speedily  developed  autocratic 
powers.  Mayors  of  cities,  sheriffs,  solicitors,  and  other  public  officials 
were  displaced  by  the  creatures  of  martial  law.  Poster  Blodgett  was 
appointed  to  act  as  mayor  of  Augusta.  Capt.  J.  A.  Blance,  solicitor- 
general  of  the  Tallapoosa  Circuit,  and  Col.  Albert  R.  Lamar,  solicitor- 
general  of  the  Muscogee  Circuit,  were  both  removed.  Men  who  had 
failed  to  register,  were  not  even  allowed  to  serve  on  juries.  The  times 
were  sadly  out  of  joint.  The  negro  was  becoming  a  dominant  factor  in 
politics.  Because  of  the  test  oath,  men  who  had  formerly  ruled  the 
state  were  disfranchised.  It  was  a  dark  hour  for  Anglo-Saxons.  At 
the  State  University,  during  the  commencement  of  1867,  a  brilliant 
young  member  of  the  graduating  class,  Albert  H.  Cox,  of  LaGrange, 
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exploded  a  bomb-shell  on  the  public  rostrum  by  assailing  the  recon- 
struction authorities.  His  speech  was  on  **The  Vital  Principle  of 
Nations:  Obedience  to  Organic  Law."  It  thrilled  and  electrified  his 
audience  and  gave  the  young  orator  a  national  reputation.  The  speech 
was  one  of  dramatic  power.  Ex-Gov.  Joseph  E.  Brown  was  on  the 
platform,  and,  though  a  target  for  some  of  the  shafts  of  rhetoric  fired 
by  the  youthful  speaker,  his  countenance  betrayed  no  emotion.  Hon. 
Benjamin  H.  Hill,  who  also  occupied  a  seat  on  the  rostrum,  is  said  to 
have  greatly  enjoyed  the  discomfiture  of  his  antagonist.  The  affair 
promised  serious  results.  General  Pope  requested  a  copy  of  the  speech. 
To  protect  the  university  from  any  embarrassment  likely  to  be  occasioned 
by  his  outburst  of  temper,  Mr.  Cox  offered  to  withdraw  from  college. 
But  no  drastic  action  was  taken.  The  doors  of  the  university  were  not 
closed  and  the  situation  in  time  quieted.  Judge  Augustus  W.  Reese 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  military  governor  but  greatly  endeared 
himself  to  the  people  by  refusing  to  obey  the  newly  promulgated  order 
which  excluded  non-registered  persons  from  serving  as  jurors. 

On  September  19,  1867,  Gteneral  Pope  ordered  an  election  to  be  held 
for  delegates  to  a  state  constitutional  convention.  This  election  was  set 
for  October  29,  but  was  to  continue  for  three  consecutive  days,  a  novel 
innovation.  Col.  E.  Hulbert,  an  ex-superintendent  of  the  Southern 
Express  Company,  was  made  superintendent  of  registration.  He  was  a 
man  of  powerful  build,  resourceful,  adroit,  energetic,  vigilant,  one  well 
suited  for  the  task  in  hand.  He  became  a  dominant  figure  in  the  politics 
of  this  troubled  era.  According  to  Colonel  Hulbert,  the  registration 
lists  showed  188,647  voters ;  but  the  number  of  absentees  from  the  polls 
in  this  election  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  106,410  votes  were  cast,  of 
which  number  102,283  supported  the  conventional  call.  Most  of  .these 
were  negroes.  The  date  set  for  the  monster  gathering  was  December  9, 
1867,  and  the  place  selected  was  Atlanta. 

Meanwhile,  the  democrats  made  a  counter  move  by  holding  a  conven- 
tion in  Macon  on  December  5,  over  which  the  great  Benjamin  H.  Hill 
presided.  Its  temper  was  well  attested  by  its  choice  of  a  presiding 
oflBcer.  Mr.  Hill  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  anti-reconstructionists, 
a  walking  arsenal  of  impassioned  rhetoric.  Sixty  counties  were  repre- 
sented, but  few  of  these  were  in  North  Georgia,  where  the  spell  of 
ex-Governor  Brown's  influence  was  widely  felt.  To  glance  over  the  list 
of  delegates,  there  were  among  the  number:  Augustus  W.  Reese, 
Thaddeus  G.  Holt,  Wm.  S.  Holt,  Thomas  Hardeman,  George  A.  Mercer, 
James  Cooper  Nisbet,  Gen.  A.  R.  Wright,  Wm.  T.  Thompson,  C.  A. 
Nutting,  L.  N.  Whipple,  R.  A.  Alston,  Herbert  Fielder,  Augustus  R. 
Wright,  Wm.  M.  Browne,  and  W.  F.  Wright.*  There  was  a  stormy 
debate  over  the  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued,  whether  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  non-action  or  denounce  the  advocates  of  reconstruction  as 
enemies  of  popular  government.  Mr.  Hill  himself  favored  the  latter. 
But  a  compromise  resolution  was  finally  adopted,  protesting  against  the 
reconstruction  measures,  and  ex-Gov.  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  as  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  issue  an  address  to  the  people,  drafted  a  vigorous 
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document,  appealing  for  a  united  effort  to  restore  constitutional  govern- 
ment.   This  completed  the  convention's  work. 

Four  days  later  there  assembled  in  Atlanta  to  remodel  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Georgia  a  nondescript  assemblage,  in  which  not  only  carpet- 
baggers and  scalawags  were  conspicuous  but  the  hereditary  slaves  of 
two  centuries  were  enrolled  among  the  delegates.  It  was  an  odious 
gathering.  At  least  one-sixth  of  the  membership  consisted  of  negroes. 
To  witness  these  ex-slaves,  occupying  seats  in  a  body  from  which  some 
of  the  best  people  of  the  state  were  excluded  and  tinkering  with  the 
state's  organic  law,  was  to  say  the  least  a  novel  spectacle,  one  well 
calculated  to  jBre  Caucasian  blood.  It  was  an  hour  dark  with  menace 
for  the  security  of  Georgia  when  vicious  and  ignorant  blacks  were 
permitted  to  tinker  with  her  organic  law,  while  disfranchisement  was 
the  penalty  visited  upon  her  favorite  sons  for  advocating  resistance  to 
an  unparalleled  wrong. 

But  there  were  not  a  few  men  of  high  character  among  the  delegates 
who  served  to  leaven  this  heterogeneous  lump.  Some  were  good  democrats 
who,  holding  it  folly  to  offer  a  futile  resistance  to  armed  power,  had 
registered  in  order  to  qu^ify  themselves  for  service  to  the  state  in  an 
hour  of  need.  Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller,  David  Irwin,  A.  W.  Holcombe, 
L.  N.  Trammell,  S.  E.  Field,  and  James  D.  Waddell  were  of  this  number.* 
Nor  were  all  of  the  republicans  men  of  sinister  motives,  like  Aaron 
Alpeoria  Bradley,  an  incendiary  leader  from  the  Savannah  district.  He 
was  an  obstreperous  member,  tackling  with  venemous  impartiality,  first 
the  democrats  and  then  the  republicans.  But  he  was  subsequently 
expelled  from  the  body  when  it  was  learned  that  he  had  served  a  term 
in  the  penitentiary  of  some  northern  state  for  seduction,  t  Such  dele- 
gates,as  the  following  enjoyed  public  esteem  and  stood  deservedly  high: 
Amos  T.  Akerman,  Henry  K.  McCay,  Rufus  B.  Bullock,  Benjamin 
Conley,  Thos.  P.  Saffold,  David  C.'Cotting,  Madison  Bell,  N.  L.  Angier, 
J.  L.  Dunning,  J.  H.  Flynn,  J.  R.  Parrott,  A.  G.  Cole,  and  Albert  G. 
Foster.  Colonel  Akeiman  was  soon  to  become  attorney-general  in  Presi- 
dent Grant's  cabinet.  Judge  McCay  had  served  on  the  Supreme  bench 
of  Georgia ;  Rufus  B.  Bullock  and  Benjamin  Conley  were  future  gover- 
nors of  the  state,  while  David  G.  Cotting,  N.  L.  Angier  and  Madison  Bell 
were  future  state  house  oflScers,  under  the  regime  of  reconstruction. 
Other  influential  members  of  the  body,  some  of  them  good  and  true 
men  were :  R.  H.  Whitely,  Foster  Blodgett,  James  Adkins,  J.  E.  Bryant, 
Thos.  J.  Speer,  Henry  M.  Turner,  G.  W.  Ashbum,  Tunis  Campbell, 
Isaac  Seely,  Samuel  Cove,  John  S.  Bigby,  N.  P.  Hotchkiss,  W.  L.  Clift, 
C.  H.  Hopkins,  Moses  H.  Bentley,  G.  P.  Burnett  and  C.  H.  Hopkins.t 
Some  of  these  became  congressmen,  under  the  reconstruction  regime, 
to  wit:  Messrs.  Whitely,  Gove,  Speer,  Clift,  and  Bigby.  Foster  Blodgett 
became  superintendent  of  the  state  road. 

The  presiding  officer  of  the  convention  was  J.  R.  Parrott.  Without 
going  into  needless  details,  it  suffices  to  say  that,  except  for  a  short 
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recess  of  twelve  days  taken  at  Christmas,  the  convention  remained  in 
session  until  March  11,  1868,  in  the  end  producing  what  became  known 
as  the  State  Constitution  in  1868,  under  which  the  people  of  Georgia 
lived  for  nearly  a  decade.  This  Constitution  ratified  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  It  contained  many  excellent  features  and  brought  into 
existence  Georgia's  present  system  of  popular  education,  but  the  Con- 
stitution was  never  popular,  due  to  the  conditions  of  upheaval  which 
brought  it  forth  and  to  the  political  agencies  with  which  it  was  indis- 
solubly  associated.  Provision  was  made  for  submitting  the  new  con- 
stitution to  popular  ratification  at  'a  general  election  to  be  held  com- 
mencing April  20,  at  which  time  a  governor,  a  general  assembly,  a  set 
of  state  house  oflScers  and  a  delegation  to  Congress  were  to  be  elected. 
The  choice  of  a  permanent  site  for  a  state  capital  was  also  to  be  made 
•  at  this  time.  Atlanta,  having  achieved  wide  note  as  a  depot  of  supplies 
for  the  Confederate  Government  and  as  njilitary  headquarters  under 
the  reconstruction  regime,  offered  an  executive  mansion,  a  building  for 
legislative  purposes  and  a  lot  on  which  to  build  a  new  state  capitol. 
Milledgeville  offered  to  repair  all  damages  to  the  old  capitol  buildings 
and  to  make  other  improvements.  Atlanta's  offer  was  preferred.  The 
convention  put  itself  en  rapport  with  the  Congressional  plan  of  recon- 
struction and  nominated  Rufus  B.  Bullock  for  governor,  permission 
having  been  obtained  from  Congress  to  declare  this  high  office  vacant. 

On  December  28,  1867,  while  the  convention  was  still  in  session, 
General  Pope  was  recalled  by  the  Federal  authorities  and  Gen.  Gteorge 
C.  Meade,  the  hero  of  Gettysburg,  placed  in  charge  as  commander  of  the 
Third  Military  District.  The  credit  for  this  change  of  officers  must  be 
given  to  Governor  Jenkins,  who  was  tireless  in  his  complaints  to  the 
Fe(ieral  authorities  in  Washington  of  the  high-handed  acts  of  General 
Pope;  nor  was  this  peppery  official  long  in  exhausting  the  patience  of 
his  own  party  at  the  North.  There  was  no  regret  over  his  departure 
from  Georgia. 

But  a  serious  crisis  was  near  at  hand.  The  reconstruction  conven- 
tion before  adjournment  needed  funds  with  which  to  defray  its  expenses 
and  accordingly  passed  an  ordinance  directing  the  state  treasurer  to  pay 
$40,000  to  the  convention's  disbursing  agent.  But  Treasurer  Jones  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  honoring  demands  to  which  the  seal  of  Georgia's 
sovereign  statehood  was  not  attached,  ^ind  he  declined  to  pay  out  money 
from  the  treasury,  "except  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Governor,  counter- 
signed by  the  Comptroller-General."  This  was  a  most  aggravating  hitch 
in  the  program  of  the  reconstructionists.  It  was  necessary  to  bring 
higher  officials  into  the  chain  of  correspondence.  Accordingly,  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1868,  General  Meade,  the  new  district  commander,  addressed  an 
order  to  Governor  Jenkins,  directing  him  to  draw  his  warrant  for  $40,000 
to  meet  the  existing  exigency,  **an  appropriation  made  by  law."  To 
this  demand.  Governor  Jenkins  replied  that  the  convention  had  been 
called  under  an  act  of  Congress  which  prescribed  a  tax  for  raising  funds 
with  which  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  body;  that  the  funds  so  raised 
did  not  come  within  the  purview  of  either  state  or  Federal  constitutions ; 
and  that,  in  declining  to  obey  the  behest  of  the  convention,  he  only  paid 
a  dutiful  homage  to  both  constitutions.  This  reply,  though  couched  in 
the  language  of  courtesy,  laid  the  foundations  for  an  act  of  tyranny 
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almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  free  government.  On  January  13, 
General  Meade  promulgated  an  order  removing  Governor  Jenkins  from 
oflSce  and  appointing  in  his  place  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Buger  who,  according 
to  the  extraordinary  terms  of  his  commission  was  ** detailed  for  duty" 
as  governor.  Such  trifling  with  the  sacred  rights  and  liberties  of  a 
great  state  was  galling  to  the  sensibilities  of  a  proud  people;  but  there 
sat  in  Georgia's  executive  chair  at  this  time  a  Boman,  cast  in  the  molds 
of  the  great  Cato. 

This  ejection  of  Governor  Jenkins  from  office  by  the  iron  hand  of 
the  military  power  was  the  crowning  indignity  in  a  catalogue  of  outrages 
to  which  the  State  of  Georgia  was  subjected  during  this  period.  It  was 
subversive  of  every  principle  of  constitutional  government  for  the  duly 
elected  governor  of  a  great  state  to  be  hurled  from  his  seat  of  authority 
in  this  despotic  manner  but  for  his  successor  in  office  to  be  **  detailed  for 
duty'*  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  sovereign  people  was  a  wanton  insult. 
This  same  order  also  displaced  State  Treasurer  John  Jones  and  desig- 
nated as  his  successor  Capt.  Charles  F.  Eockwell.  He,  too,  was  detailed 
for  duty.  So  extraordinary  is  this  document,  known  as  order  Number 
Eight,  that  the  document  is  herewith  reproduced  in  its  entirety  as  a 
quaint  and  curious  relic  of  this  infamous  regime.*    It  reads  as  follows  : 

**  Headquarters  Third  Military  District, 
Dept.  of  Ga.,  Ala.  and  Pla. 
''Oeneral  Order  No.  8:  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan.  13,  1868. 

*'I.  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  Provisional  Governor,  and  John  Jones, 
Provisional  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  having  declined  to  respect 
the  instructions  of,  and  failed  to  co-operate  with  the  Major  General  com- 
manding the  Third  Military  District,  are  hereby  removed  from  office. 

'*II.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  granted  by  the  Supplementa'ry 
Eeconstruction  Act  of  Congress,  passed  July  19th,  1867,  the  following 
named  offices  are  detailed  for  duty  in  the  District  of  Georgia:  Brevet 
Brigadier  General  Thomas  H.  Buger,  Colonel  33d  Infantry,  to  be  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Georgia;  Brevet  Captain  Charles  F,.  Bockwell, 
Ordnance  Corps,  U.S.  Army,  tp  be  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

*'III.  The  above  named  officers  will  proceed  without  delay  to 
Milledgeville,  Georgia,  and  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
devolving  upon  them,  subject  to  iijstructions  from  these  Head-quarters. 

By  order  of  General  Meade. 

[Official:]  B.  C.  Drum,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

"George  K.  Sanderson,  Capt.  and  Act.  Asst.  Adjt.  Gen.'' 


But  Governor  Jenkins  was  resolved  that  the  seal  of  his  office  should 
not  be  desecrated  by  the  profane  hands  of  the  military  usurpers.  Accord- 
ingly, he  took  the  seal  of  the  executive  department,  with  $400,000  in 
cash  and  left  for  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  where  he  filed  a 
second  bill  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  protesting  on 
constitutional  grounds  against  the  seizure  of  the  state  government  by 
the  military  power.  He  next  went  to  New  York,  where  he  deposited  the 
$400,000  to  the  state's  credit,  in  one  of  the  banks,  to  be  used  later  in 
making  a  payment  on  the  public  debt.    The  executive  seal  accompanied 
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him  first  to  Nova  Scotia  and  afterwards  to  Europe  and  remained  in  his 
custody  until  Georgia's  statehood  was  restored,  at  which  time  it  was 
duly  surrendered  to  the  properly  constituted  authorities. 

Sweeping  changes  now  occurred  in  rapid  succession.  Col.  Nathan  C. 
Bamett,  Georgia's  secretary  of  state,  was  the  next  oflScial  whose  head 
was  marked  for  the  guillotine.  Capt.  Charles  Wheaton  was  detailed  to 
succeed  him  in  this  department.  But,  on  retiring  from  office,  Colonel 
Barnett  took  with  him  the  Great  Seal  of  State,  which  he  secretly 
buried  at  night  under  his  home  in  Milledgeville,  his  wife  alone  sharing 
with  him  the  knowledge  of  its  exact  whereabouts.  Judge  John  T.  Clarke, 
of  the  Pataula  circuit,  was  removed  from  the  bench  for  adjourning  court 
on  the  ground  of  General  Meade's  '* illegal,  unconstitutional  and  danger- 
ous orders."  Comptroller-General  Burns  was  imprisoned  for  two  days 
on  a  warrant  confusing  him  with  a  man  named  Barnes.  Justice  was  a 
mockery  in  Georgia  at  this  time ;  and  supreme  over  all  was  the  Federal 
bayonet. 

To  improve  the  outlook  for  republican  success,  in  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1868,  the  Union  League  was  organized ;  and,  in  connection 
with  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  this  league  was  instrumental  in  propagat- 
ing a  harvest  of  willful  and  malicious  falsehoods  and  in  producing  wide- 
spread demoralization.  It  was  organized  by  political  adventurers — most 
of  them  carpet-baggers — ^whose  interest  in  the  black  man  was  a  secondary 
consideration.  The  first  Union  League  made  its  appearance  in  1867. 
Others  followed  in  rapid  succession,  until  leagues  were  organized  in  all 
the  important  towns  and  cities.  Its  members  were  united  in  an  oath- 
bound  organization  of  wonderful  cohesiveness.  Its  discipline  was  strict 
and  its  activities  for  the  most  part  hidden  and  secret.  Meeting  places 
were  guarded  by  armed  sentinels;  and  obedience  to  commands  was 
enjoined  under  extreme  penalties,  including  even  death.  It  ruled  the 
negroes  with  a  rod  of  iron.  We  quote  this  pungent  paragraph  from  the 
pen  of  Col.  Isaac  W.  Avery,  an  eye-witness  to  much  of  what  he  records. 
Says  Colonel  Avery :  * 

**No  picture  of  that  day  will  be  complete  that  omits  that  truly  'loyal' 
organism,  the  *  Union  League,'  founded  and  run  in  secret  deliberations 
in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party.  Its  chiefs  were  William  Mark- 
ham  and  Jlenry  P.  Farrow.  It  united  its  members  in  a  compact,  oath- 
bound  organization  of  wonderful  cohesiveness  and  discipline.  Its  hidden 
partisan  efficiency  was  remarkable,  and  it  ruled  consummately  its  unlet- 
tered legionaries  from  Africa.  Perhaps  the  most  pernicious  damage 
done  by  this  order  was  the  utter  loathsome  disrepute  into  which  it 
brought  the  sacred  idea  of  loyalty  to  government.  All  dissent  from  the 
sanctity  of  oppression  and  the  virtue  of  tjrranny  was  'disloyal;'  aU 
abject  approval  of  every  hideous  abortion  of  relentless  despotism  was 
'loyal.'    The  line  of  loyalty  was  ignominious  subservience  to  power." 

As  a  means  of  keeping  the  negro  loyal,  he  was  taught  to  believe  that, 
if  his  former  master  was  successful  at  the  polls,  it  would  result  in  his 
re-enslavement,  and  to  an  ignorant  race  of  people  who  were  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  freedom  for  the  first  time,  such  an  appeal  was  most  powerful. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  event  of  republican  success,  he  was  promised 


•  Avery's  ** History  of  Georgia,''  p.  382. 
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large  returns,  including  not  only  the  fabled  *^ forty  acres  and  a  mule/' 
but  material  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  confiscated  property  of  the 
whites.  Little  was  required  to  excite  the  imagination  of  the  negro. 
These  false  promises  filled  his  mind  with  dreams  and  visions  and  to  the 
enfeebling  effects  of  idle  habits  added  the  vicious  contaminations  of 
politics.  To  be  disloyal  to  the  league  was  worse  than  to  be  disloyal  to 
the  church.  As  a  result  of  such  heresies,  untold  mischief  was  accom- 
plished; and  today,  after  a  lapse  af  half  a  century,  the  South  is  still 
reaping  the  fruits  of  this  vicious  propaganda.* 

To  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  the  white  race,  at  a  time  when  thou- 
sands of  its  best  and  noblest  representatives  were  disfranchised,  when 
the  civil  law  was  suspended  and  when  the  bayonet  ruled  supreme;  to 
keep  the  negro  in  his  proper  place ;  and  to  checkmate  the  harmful  effects 
wrought  by  those  twin  monsters  of  reconstruction,  the  Freedman's 
Bureau  and  the  Union  League,  it  was  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  counter- 
movement.  This  brought  into  existence  the  famous  Ku  Klux.  The  sole 
objects  of  this  organization  were  to  preserve  law  and  order,  to  maintain 
an  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy,  and  to  keep  the  negro  in  subjection.  It  was 
demanded  for  society's  protection;  and  was  well-adapted  to  the  supers 
stitious  fears  of  the  black  man  and  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  As  a 
rule,  the  Ku  Klux  rode  at  night,  in  single  file.  The  costume  worn  by  its 
members  was  most  sepulchral.  It  consisted,  in  the  main,  of  a  long  white 
gown,  surmounted  by  a  mask.  The  utmost  secrecy  characterized  the  move- 
ments of  the  Ku  Klux.  It  moved  with  the  grimness  of  death,  but  with  the 
precision  of  clockwork,  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes,  ofttimes 
appearing  with  mysterious  suddenness  and  disappearing  in  like  manner, 
as  if  made  to  vanish  into  thin  air  by  some  magician's  wand.  Whenever 
a  negro  committed  a  crime  or  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  whites 
he  was  sure  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  Klan.  Sometimes  his  punishment 
was  light;  sometimes  extreme.  Brutal  outrages  were  not  infrequently 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  the  Ku  Klux ;  but,  in  the  main,  its  work  was 
salutary.  The  defence  of  Southern  womanhood  made  its  existence  imper- 
ative, sanctified  its  ritual,  hallowed  its  meeting-places,  and  glorified  its 
membership  with  some  of  the  loftiest  names  in  the  land.  From  an  author- 
itative source,  the  story  of  its  origin  is  thus  told :  t 

* '  The  first  den  was  organized  in  Pulaski,  Giles  County,  Tennessee,  in 
1866,  and  Pulaski  continued  to  be  the  center  of  the  order  throughout  its 
existence  as  an  interstate  organization.  Six  men  organized  the  den  for 
diversion  and  amusement  in  a  community  where  life  was  dull  and  monoto- 
nous. The  original  name  was  Ku  Kloi — ^from  the  Greek  word  Ku  Klos 
— ^meaning  band  or  circle.  It  was  changed  to  Ku  Klux  and  Klan  added. 
The  constitution  of  Tennessee  was  imposed  by  a  fraction  of  the  people. 
The  Legislature  passed  an  act  restricting  suffrage,  which  disfranchised 
three-fourths  of  the  native  population  of  the  middle  and  western  parts 
of  the  state.  This  obsequious  Legislature  also  passed  acts  ratifying  the 
illegal  edicts  of  the  autocratic  and  tyrannical  Governor  Brownlow — **The 
Parson."  •  •  •  At  an  election  enough  men  had  been  permitted  to 
l^gister  to  thwart  Brownlow 's  plans.    He  threw  out  the  entire  vote  of 


•  "When  the  Ku  Klux  Bode,''  by  Eyre  Damer,  Neale  Co.,  1912,  pp.  47-50. 

t  "When  the  Ku  Klux  Rode,"  by  Eyre  Damer,  The  Neale  Co.,  1912,  pp.  90-98. 
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twenty-eight  counties.  Registrars  were  removed,  registration  set  aside, 
the  counties  placed  under  martial  law,  and  negro  militia  quartered 
therein*  The  Legislature  had  become  unanimously  republican  in  both 
branches. 

**The  people  began  to  consider  means  of  counteracting  this  high- 
handed tyranny.  The  Pulaski  Ku  Klux  organization  had  attracted  much 
attention,  and  many  branches  had  been  organized.  Leaders  of  the  people 
quickly  saw  that  it  could  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  in  view.  And  this 
was  quickly  done.  The  order,  thus  perverted,  quickly  spread  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Texas.  The  ritual  was  simple  and  easily  memorized  and  was 
never  printed;  but  a  copy  of  the  prescript  was  obtained  and  used  in  a 
trial  in  Tennessee  and  reproduced  in.  United  States  Government  publi- 
cations. At  a  meeting  in  Nashville  of  delegates  from  all  dens,  this  was 
modified.  That  convention  designated  the  Southern  territory  as  **The 
Invisible  Empire/'  It  was  subdivided  into  *' realms,"  corresponding 
to  states;  realms  were  divided  into  ** dominions''  (congressional  dis- 
tricts), dominions  into  ** provinces"  (counties) ;  provinces  into  **dens." 

Officers  were  designated  as  follows :  the  Grand  Wizard  of  the  Invisi- 
ble Empire,  with  his  ten  Genii  (and  the  Grand  Wizard's  powers  were 
almost  autocratic);  the  Grand  Dragon  of  the  Realm  and -his  eight 
Hydras;  the  Grand  Titan  of  the  Dominion  and  his  six  Furies;  the  Grand 
Cyclops  of  the  Den  and  his  two  Night  Hawks,  the  Grand  Monk,  the  Grand 
Scribe,  the  Grand  Exchequer,  the  Grand  Turk,  the  Grand  Sentinel,  the 
Genii,  the  Hydras,  the  Furies,  the  Gobbins  and  the  Night  Hawks  were 
all  staff  officers.  It  is  said  that  the  graduation  and  distribution  of 
authority  were  perfect,  and  that  no  more  perfectly  organized  body  ever 
existed  in  the  world.  The  costume  consisted  of  a  mask  with  openings 
for  the  nose  and  eyes,  a  tall,  pointed  hat,  of  stiff  material,  a  gown  or 
robe  to  cover  the  entire  person.  Each  member  was  provided  with  a  whis- 
tle, and  with  this,  and  by  means  of  a  code  of  signals,  communicated  with 
his  comrades.  They  used  a  cypher  to  fix  dates,  etc.,  and  published  their 
notices  in  the  newspapers  until  repressive  laws  forbade  this.  Their 
horses  were  robed  and  their  hoofs  muffled. 

'*  Meanwhile,  other  orders  formed :  the  White  Brotherhood,  the  White 
League,  the  Pale  Faces,  the  Constitutional  Union  Guards,  and  the 
Knights  of  the  White  Camelia ;  but  all  evidence  shows  that  for  the  most 
part  there  were  short-lived,  the  very  name  of  Ku  Klux  having  caught 
the  fancy  of  the  members.  General  Forrest  is  credited  with  having  con- 
solidated all  of  them  into  the  one  grand  order.  An  interview  with  Gen- 
eral Forrest  was  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  in  September, 
1868,  in  which  he  was  reported  as  sajdng  that  in  Tennessee  the  klan  em- 
braced a  membership  of  40,000,  and  in  all  the  states,  of  550,000.  He 
said  to  the  congressional  commission  that  the  order  was  disbanded  by 
him  when  it  had  fulfilled  its  purpose.  No  doubt  he  meant  that  the  gen- 
eral organization  was  disbanded,  for  certainly  detached  bodies  existed 
after  the  date  fixed  by  him  as  that  of  the  disbandment.  Fleming  says 
that  the  general  was  initiated  by  Capt.  John  W.  Morton,  formerly  his 
chief  of  artillery,  and  became  Grand  Wizard.  In  his  testimony.  General 
Forrest  said  that  the  Man  in  Tennessee  was  intended  as  a  defensive 
organization  to  offset  the  Union  League ;  to  protect  ex-Confederates  from 
extermination;  to  prevent  the  burning  of  gins,  mills,  and  residences. 
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Congress  and  the  radical  Legislatures  resorted  to  all  possible  means  to 
break  up  the  klans,  but  they  existed  until  after  white  supremacy  was 
restored.  •  ♦  •  Following  the  Nashville  convention,  the  order  courted 
publicity  in  order  to  inspire  respect  for  its  powers,  and  the  Ku  Klux 
sometimes  paraded  in  daylight.  Their  appearance  in  public  was  sudden 
and  unheralded;  and  they  disappeared  as  silently  and  mysteriously. 
The  perfection  of  their  movements  in  drill  revealed  the  training  which 
the  members  had  received  as  cavalrymen  during  the  war.  Sometimes 
the  parades  were  at  night,  and  then  the  mystery  of  their  sudden  appear- 
ance and  the  weirdness  of  the  spectacle  were  heightened." 

In  the  midst  of  this  saturnalia  of  reconstruction,  one  of  Georgia's 
most  illustrious  spirits,  Chief  Justice  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  entered 
into  rest.  Judge  Lumpkin  died  at  his  home  in  Athens,  on  June  4,  1867. 
Eloquent,  profound,  upright,  learned.  Judge  Lumpkin  was  revered  in 
life  as  **the  Great  Chief- Justice, "  nor  have  the  succeeding  years  robbed 
him  of  this  august  distinction.  As  an  orator,  the  bench  of  Georgia  has 
never  known  his  equal.  During  the  days  of  Judge  Lumpkin,  the  opinions 
of  the  court  were  orally  delivered;  and  for  the  solemn  duty  enjoined 
upon  him  by  this  custom  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  every  requi- 
site: personal  magnetism,  voice,  gesture,  an  unrivaled  command  of  lan- 
guage, an  impressive  dignity  of  manner,  an  imagination  tropical  in  its 
luxuriance  of  color.  For  twenty-one  years,  beginning  with  the  establish- 
ment of  this  lofty  tribunal,  he  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.  His  decisions  run,  like  a  thread  of  silver, 
through  more  than  thirty  volumes  of  reports,  covering  a  wide  range  of 
important  cases.  These  volumes  are  fragrant  with  the  aroma  of  his 
genius.  Such  an  unbroken  file  of  opinions  cannot  be  duplicated  in  the 
judicial  archives  of  any  state  in  the  Union ;  and  taking  them,  first  and 
last,  no  richer  caravan  ever  bore  the  spices  of  the  Orient.  To  succeed  him, 
in  this  exalted  seat.  Governor  Jenkins  appointed  a  former  occupant  of  the 
Supreme  Bench — ^''a  Roman  in  feature  and  a  Roman  in  soul" — Judge 
Hiram  Warner. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

The  New  State  Constitution  Ratified  at  the  Polls,  but  Most  op 
THE  Whites  Fail  to  Vote — Rupus  B.  Bullock  Depkvts  Gen.  John 
B.  GtoRDON  FOR  Governor — Elected  by  Carpet-Baggers  and  Negroes 
— The  Fourteenth  Amendment  Having  Been  Swallowed,  Georgll 
Is  Restored  to  Favor — But  Full  Recognition  of  Statehood  Is 
Delayed — Negro  Rule  a  Sore  Trial — The  State  Democratic  Con- 
vention OF  1868 — Endorses  Seymour  and  Blair  and  Chooses  Elect- 
ors— The  Great  Bush  Arbor  Meeting — Hill,  Toombs,  Cobb  and 
Moses  Denounce  the  Congressional  Measures  of  Reconstruction, 
Hoping  to  Influence  Public  Sentiment  at  the  North — ^An  His- 
toric Occasion — Henry  W.  Grady  Restores  General  Toomb's  Hat 
— The  Killing  of  Ashburn — Ex-Governor  Brown's  Part  in  the 
Trial — The  Legislature  Meets — The  Eligibility  of  Negro  Mem- 
bers an  Issue — Decided  in  the  Negro's  Favor — Governor  Bullock 
Inaugurated — Georgia's  Second  Reconstruction  Ends — ^But  the 
Bullock  Regime  Is  No  Improvement  Upon  Military  Rule — Joshua 
Hill  and  H.  V.  M.  Miller  Elected  United  States  Senators — 
Neither  Seated  Until  the  End  of  the  Session — The  State's  Con- 
gressional Delegation  Seated  at  Once — Nelson  Tift — P.  M.  B. 
Young — Joseph  E.  Brown  Appointed  Chief  Justice  by  Governor 
Bullock — Judge  H.  K.  McCay — Fresh  Complications — The  Ex- 
pulsion OF  THE  Blacks  from  the  State  Legislature — Georgia 
Once  More  Adrift. 

But  to  resume  the  narrative  of  events.  On  April  20,  1868,  the  new 
state  constitution  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  At  the  same 
time  an  election  was  held  for  governor,  the  republicans  having  nominated 
Hon.  Bufus  B.  Bullock,  and  the  democrats,  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon.  It 
seems  that  Hon.  Henry  P.  Parrar  was  at  first  scheduled  for  the  repub- 
lican nomination.  He  belonged  to  the  conservative  element  of  the  party 
and  was  a  man  of  proven  courage  as  well  as  of  high  character.  This 
was  shown  in  his  correspondence  with  Col.  M.  A.  Nevin,  of  Rome,  who 
denounced  him  as  a  coward.  Such  an  epithet,  applied  to  a  brave  man, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  provokes  but  one  answer.  But  Colonel 
Nevin  was  crippled.  Too  chivalrous  to  fight  a  disabled  antagonist, 
Colonel  Parrar  declined  to  meet  him  on  the  field  of  honor,  but  engaged 
in  a  duel  with  his  second,  Capt.  Thomas  O'Connor,  who,  after  an  ex- 
change of  shots,  manfully  withdrew  the  charges  of  his  principal.  Colo- 
nel Parrar  would  have  made  a  strong  candidate  for  governor  and  would 
have  given  tone  to  the  campaign,  but  he  failed  to  secure  the  nomination, 
due  largely  to  the  manipulations  of  Poster  Blodgett,  Governor  Bullock's 
**Pidus  Achates." 
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Thousands  of  democrats  were  still  disfranchised.  Unwilling  to  take 
the  test  oath,  necessary  for  registration,  they  absented  themselves  from 
the  polls.  As  a  result,  the  constitution  was  ratified,  together  with  the 
abhored  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  Rufus  B.  Bullock  was  elected 
governor,  defeating  the  scarred  hero  of  Appomattox.  Those  supporting 
him  constituted  a  motley  aggregation.  Carpet  baggers,  scalawags  and 
negroes  won  the  day ;  while  Georgia's  noblest  sons  were  denied  the  ballot; 
were  subjected  to  gross  indignities;  and,  on  the  very  plantations  over 
which  they  had  once  ruled  with  princely  sway,  were  branded  as  rebels 
and  denounced  as  outlaws.  The  republican  majority  was  17,000  votes. 
Governor-Elect  Bullock  was  politically  and  personally  a  commanding 
figure,  handsome,  tall,  and  well-built.  Though  a  native  of  New  York, 
he  had  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  making  a  good  soldier.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  in  pursuance  of  what  he  felt  to  be  the  wisest  course,  he 
had  identified  himself  with  the  reconstructionists.  His  reputation  as  an 
organizer  was  well  established.  He  had  managed  the  affairs  of  the  express 
company  in  this  state  and  had  also  been  president  of  the  Macon  and 
Brunswick  Railroad.  With  the  acceptance  of  the  new  state  constitution, 
Atlanta  became  the  future  capital  of  the  state. 

Georgia  having  ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  a  bill  to  readmit 
her  into  the  Union  w^as  introduced  in  Congress  during  the  month  of 
May.  It  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  109  to  35  and  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  31  to  5.  Forty-five  members  of  the  former  body  declined  to  vote 
and  eighteen  of  the  latter.  The  act  readmitting  Georgia  w^ent  into  effect 
on  June  25th,  at  which  time  Governor-Elect  Bullock,  pending  his  inau- 
guration as  governor,  was  appointed  provisional  governor  to  succeed  Gen- 
eral Ruger.  On  July  22d,  he  formally  took  the  oath  of  office  as  governor 
before  the  General  Assembly  which  convened  in  Atlanta  for  the  first 
time  in  the  midsummer  of  this  year. 

Co-incidental  with  the  assembling  of  the  new  State  Legislature,  there 
was  held  in  Atlanta  a  convention  of  Georgia  democrats,  to  ratify  the 
nomination  of  Seymour  and  Blair  as  candidates  for  president  and  vice 
president  on  the  national  democratic  ticket,  and  to  choose  electors. 
Judge  Augustus  W.  Reese  was  made  president  of  the  convention.  There 
were  seven  vice  presidents  chosen  from  the  various  Congressional  dis- 
tricts as  follows :  Dr.  R.  D.  Arnold,  Gen.  A.  H.  Colquitt,  L.  H.  Feather- 
stone,  John  J.  Floyd,  B.  T.  Harris,  S.  J.  Smith,  and  C.  D.  McCutcheon. 
More  than  1,000  delegates  were  in  attendance,  representing  108  counties, 
and  constituting  the  flower  of  Georgia's  social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
life.  The  electors  chosen  were  as  follows :  from  the  state  at  large — John 
B.  Gordon  and  John  T.  Clarke ;  alternates,  Wm.  T.  Wofford  and  Thomas 
M.  Norwood.  District  electors — John  C.  Nichols,  Charles  T.  Goode, 
Raphael  J.  Moses,  Augustus  0.  Bacon,  Joseph  B.  Gumming,  Hiram  P. 
Bell,  and  James  D.  Waddell ;  alternates,  J.  H.  Hunter,  Wm.  B.  Fleming, 
W.  0.  Tuggle,  Dr.  H.  Wimberly,  Gen.  D.  M.  DuBose,  and  Garnett 
McMillan.  Some  of  these  men  WTre  already  distinguished ;  others  were 
destined  to  achieve  high  political  honors. 

Perhaps  the  largest  political  mass-meeting  ever  held  in  Georgia — 
beyond  any  question  the  most  dramatic  and  electrical — was  held  in 
Atlanta  on  July  23,  1868,  just  after  the  adjournment  of  the  State 
Democratic  Convention.     It  is  doubtful  if  any  age  of  the  world  since 
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Demosthenes  hurled  his  thunderbolts  at  Philip  has  witnessed  such  an 
exhibition  of  impassioned  oratory  as  occurred  at  this  mass-meeting  held 
under  an  immense  bush  arbor,  near  the  site  of  the  present  union  passen- 
ger depot.  The  speakers  on  this  occasion  were  all  renowned  orators: 
Robert  Toombs,  Howell  Cobb,  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  Raphael  J.  Moses. 
Mr.  Hill  delivered  on  this  occasion  what  was  probably  the  greatest  effort 
of  his  life,  surpassing  even  his  Davis  Hall  speech,  tholigh  he  was  not  at 
this  time  in- the  best  of  health.  General  Cobb's  speech  was  also  a  master- 
piece of  invective,  delivered  with  powerful  effect.  It  was  his  last  appear- 
ance in  public  and  his  parting  message  to  the  people  of  Georgia  recalled 
the  accents  of  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven  in  his  chariot  of  fire.  General 
Toombs  had  just  returned  from  Europe.  His  majestic  figure,  so  often 
the  storm  center  of  debate  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  aroused  on  this 
occasion  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  though  his  speech  failed  to  awake  its 
customary  thrill.  It  did  not  bespeak  the  magnificent  Toombs  of  the  old 
days,  when  a  nation  felt  the  spell  of  his  accents.  Most  of  the  barbed 
shafts  of  this  heated  hour  w^re  aimed  at  Georgia's  former  war  governor, 
Joseph  E.  Brown,  who  this  year  attended  as  a  delegate  the  republican 
national  convention,  which  nominated  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  for  president. 
At  the  close  of  Mr.  Hill's  superb  speech,  General  Toombs,  always  mag- 
nanimous, tossed  his  hat  high  in  mid-air.  Descending,  it  fell  at  the  feet 
of  a  beardless  youngster  who  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  little  dreaming  that 
some  day  his  own  eloquence,  attuned  to  a  far  gentler  key,  would  rival 
the  golden  accents  to  which  he  was  then  listening.  This  youth  was  the 
future  renowned  peace-maker  between  the  sections :  Henry  W.  Grady, 
who  was  then  just  entering  upon  his  journalistic  career.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  Bush  Arbor  speeches  will  ever  be  surpassed  in  (Georgia.  The 
conditions  which  called  them  forth  were  volcanic.  It  was  a  period  of 
violent  passion  and  of  tremendous  unheaval.  These  speeches  voiced  the 
indignant  protest  of  an  outraged  people  against  the  Saturnalia  of  Recon- 
struction ;  they  illuminated  a  fateful  hour  with  the  fires  of  genius ;  they 
set  fair-minded  people  to  thinking  in  all  parts  of  the  Union;  and  they 
resounded  with  telling  effect  in  the  democratic  gains  registered  in  the 
fall  election. 

There  occurred  at  Columbus  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  an 
episode  which  plunged  the  whole  nation  into  a  fever  of  excitement,  and 
which  evinced  a  fixed  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  South  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  It  was  the  killing, 
by  unknown  parties,  of  G.  W.  Ashburn,  an  offensive  partisan,  who 
represented  the  most  extreme  type  of  radicalism.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865,  in  which  body  he  made  himself 
peculiarly  odious  to  the  white  people  of  Georgia.  The  feeling  of  revul- 
sion naturally  reached  a  climax  in  Columbus,  where  he  lived  with  the 
negro  element  of  the  population — an  object  of  great  loathsomeness  to  the 
Caucasian  race.  The  following  account  of  the  trial  is  condensed  from  an 
authentic  source : 

**The  killing  of  Ashburn  occurred  on  the  night  of  March  31,  1868. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  from  which  State 
he  came  to  Georgia  some  thirty  years  prior  to  his  death.  There  is  very 
little  known  concerning  him  prior  to  the  era  of  military  usurpation, 
which,  in  addition  to  unloosing  upon  Georgia  a  swarm  of  vultures  from 
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other  sections,  developed  the  baser  instincts  of  men  who  were  already 
residents  of  the  State  and  who  identified  themselves  for  vicious  pur- 
poses with  these  ignoble  birds  of  prey.  There  were  undoubtedly  some 
good  and  true  men  who,  from  conviction,  advocated  a  policy  of  non- 
resistance;  but  they  were  few  in  number.  Ashburns  mysterious  taking 
off,  therefore,  at  a  time  when  passion  was  inflamed,  when  civil  courts 
were  suppressed,  when  Georgia's  sovereign  Statehood  was  outraged 
in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  and  when  there  was  no  redress  for  the 
whites  except  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Ku-Klux,  was  a  mat- 
ter little  calculated  to  produce  surprise,  though  it  created  a  tremendous 
sensation.  The  military  authorities  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  caused 
arrest  on  suspicion  of  the  following  parties :  William  E.  Bedell,  Colum- 
bus C.  Bedell,  James  W.  Barber,  Alva  C.  Roper,  William  D.  Ghipley, 
Robert  A.  Ennis,  William  L.  Cash,  Elisha  J.  Kirkscey,  Thomas  N. 
Grimes,  Wade  H.  Stephens,  R.  Hudson,  W.  A.  Duke,  J.  S.  Wiggins, 
and  R.  A.  Wood.  Besides  these,  there  were  several  negroes  implicated. 
It  seems  that  even  the  blacks  entertained  toward  Ashburn  a  feeling  of 
mingled  fear  and  disgust. 

**For  the  purpose  of  trying  these  alleged  offenders,  a  military  court 
was  organized  at  McPherson's  Barracks,  in  Atlanta.  The  counsel  for 
the  prisoners  included  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Martin  J.  Crawford, 
James  M.  Smith,  Lucius  J.  Gartrell,  Henry  L.  Benning,  James  N.  Ram- 
sey and  Raphael  J.  Moses.  On  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  General 
Dunn,  the  judge  advocate,  was  assisted  by  ex-Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown, 
and  Major  William  M.  Smythe.  While  in  prison  the  defendants  were 
subjected  to  great  indignities.  They  were  eventually  admitted  to  bail, 
however,  in  the  sum  of  $2,500  each,  and  not  less  than  four  hundred 
citizens  of  Columbus,  representing  both  races,  signed  the  required  bonds. 

**It  was  on  June  29,  1868,  that  the  court  was  duly  constituted,  but, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Stephens,  a  postponement  was  granted  until  the 
day  following.  The  trial  then  began  with  the  filing  by  Mr.  Stephens 
of  an  answer  in  plea  to  the  specific  charges,  in  which,  on  behalf  of  the 
several  prisoners,  he  entered  a  plea  of  not  guilty  to  the  crimes  set  forth. 
At  the  same  time,  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  traversed. 

• 

With  slow  progress  the  case  proceeded  until  the  twentieth  day,  when 
orders  were  received  from  General  Meade  suspending  the  investigation 
until  further  notice  from  headquarters.  On  July  25,  1868,  the  prison- 
ers were  taken  to  Columbus,  under  guard.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  that  they  were  finally  admitted  to  bail;  and,  for  reasons 
best  known  perhaps  to  the  military  authorities,  the  trial  of  the  alleged 
murderers  was  never  resumed." 

Governor  Brown's  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Columbus  pris- 
oners charged  with  the  murder  of  Ashburn  only  served  to  increase  the 
obloquy  in  which  he  was  held  at  this  time  by  Georgians,  due  to  his 
course  in  supporting  the  election  of  General  Grant  and  in  upholding 
the  policy  of  reconstruction.  The  following  explanation  of  his  course 
in  the  Columbus  affair  has  been  given  by  Col.  Isaac  W.  Avery,  his  ac- 
credited biographer.    Says  he :  * 

**  Weighing  the  evidence  in  the  matter  fairly  and  dispassionately, 
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it  may  be  shown  that  Governor  Brown,  in  taking  part  in  this  prosecu- 
tion, was  governed  by  proper  motives  and  rendered  a  service,  both  to  the 
State  and  to  the  prisoners.  He  alleges  that  General  Meade  employed 
him,  on  the  condition  which  he  insisted  upon  making,  that  he — Governor 
Brown — should  control  the  case,  and  that,  upon  the  restoration  of  civil 
law,  the  case  should  be  surrendered  by  the  military  authorities.  His 
employment  prevented  the  retention  of  very  extreme  men.  The  corro- 
boration of  Governor  Brown,  in  this  statement,  has  been  very  striking. 
It  has  been  argued  against  its  credibility  that  during  General  Meade's 
life,  when  the  latter  could  either  have  verified  or  denied  it,  no  explana- 
tion was  made  by  Governor  Brown  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter.  Major 
A.  Leyden,  of  Atlanta,  who  talked  with  General  Meade  several  times 
about  the  affair,  says  that  he  was  assured  by  General  Meade  that  his 
fears  for  the  prisoners  would  not  be  realized.  Mr.  John  C.  Whitner,  of 
Atlanta,  states  that  Detective  Whiteley,  who  worked  up  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution,  told  him  that  the  understanding  when  Brown 
was  employed  was  that  the  military  trial  was  to  be  remanded  to  the 
State  authorities,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  civil  government.  Gen- 
eral William  Phillips,  of  Marietta,  testifies  that  Governor  Brown  con- 
sulted with  him  at  the  time  on  the  subject  and  explained  to  him  his 
attitude  of  mind.  Major  Campbell  Wallace,  in  an  interview  at  the 
time  with  General  Meade,  confirms  Governor  Brown's  statement.  Many 
years  ago  Governor  Brown  gave  his  version  of  the  affair  to  Hon.  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Lawton." 

With  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Bullock,  Georgia  was  at  last  for 
the  second  time  reconstructed.  But  difficulties  were  already  brewing 
which  were  destined  once  more  to  send  her  adrift  upon  the  political 
seas.  One  event  in  particular  was  of  overshadowing  importance.  This 
was  the  expulsion  of  the  blacks  from  the  State  Legislature.  It  is  neces- 
sary at  this  point  to  inquire  into  the  personnel  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  convened  in  the  summer  of  1868  to  make  laws  for  the  State  of 
Georgia.  This  body,  otherwise  known  as  the  ** Bullock  Legislature," 
assembled  in  Atlanta  on  July  4,  1868,  under  an  order  from  General 
Meade  and  organized  by  electing  Hon.  Benjamin  Conley,  of  the 
Eighteenth  District,  president  of  the  Senate  and  Hon.  R.  L.  McWhorter, 
of  Greene,  speaker  of  the  House.  The  latter  defeated  by  only  one  vote 
Hon.  W.  P.  Price,  of  Lumpkin,  the  democratic  candidate.  Despite  the 
disfranchisement  of  white  voters,  there  was  still  a  strong  democratic 
contingent  in  each  legislative  branch.  Among  the  state  senators  were: 
Milton  A.  Candler,  W.  T.  Winn,  C.  J.  Wellborn,  A.  D.  Nunnally,  E.  D. 
Graham,  C.  B.  Wooten,  Joel  C.  Fain,  A.  W.  Holcombe  and  B.  B.  Hinton. 
In  the  House  were :  I.  E.  Shumate — perhaps  its  most  brilliant  member 
— ^Wm.  D.  Anderson,  Morgan  Rawls,  Dunlap  Scott,  W.  M.  Tum- 
lin  and  others.  Mark  A.  Hardin,  a  democrat,  was  elected  clerk,  an  office 
which  he  afterwards  held  continuously  for  more  than  sixteen  years; 
and  there  was  not  a  legislative  gathering  nor  a  political  assemblage  of 
any  importance  at  the  state  capital  during  this  long  interval  in  which 
the  stentorian  voice  of  Mark  Hardin  was  not  heard.  He  became  a  fa- 
miliar figure  in  state  politics,  almost  an  essential  part  of  its  mechanism. 

Early  in  the  session  an  issue  arose  which  for  nearly  three  weeks 
was  debated  wth  impassioned  fervor.     It  concerned  the  eligibility  of 
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the  negro  members,  of  whom  there  were  twenty-five  in  the  House  and 
three  in  the  Senate.  One  of  the  latter  was  the  notorious  Aaron  Alpeoria 
Bradley  from  the  First  District.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  did  not 
confer  upon  the  negro,  in  express  terms,  the  right  to  vote  or  to  hold 
office,  and,  under  the  State  Constitution,  he  was  not  a  citizen  in  the  sense 
that  he  was  vested  with  full  political  rights.  As  a  result  of  this  pro- 
tracted debate,  however,  the  majority  report,  favoring  eligibility,  was 
adopted.  This  quieted  matters  for  the  time  being;  and,  on  July  22d,  as 
we  have  already  seen.  Governor  Bullock  was  inaugurated.  General 
Meade,  with  his  staff,  attended  the  ceremonies.  The  negro  members  were 
seated.  Most  of  these  were  ex-slaves,  ignorant  and  illiterate;  but  among 
the  number  was  Henry  M.  Turner,  afterwards  a  bishop  of  the  A.  M.  E. 
Church.  As  a  manipulator  of  the  black  element,  J.  E.  Bryant  was  per- 
haps the  most  influential  personality  on  the  republican  side  of  the  House. 
Says  Col.  Isaac  W.  Avery :  * 

**He  has  played  a  highly  colored  part  in  all  the  shifting  scenes  of  Re- 
construction. No  man  has  ever  joined  to  the  deftest  pen  and  the  glibbest 
tongue,  in  presenting  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  Reconstruction,  a 
keener  clutch  of  the  more  practical  instrumentalities  that  govern  the 
untutored  colored  intelligence.  He  has  been  both  a  subtle  and  a  bold 
leader  of  the  dark  element  of  suffrage." 

Next  came  the  election  of  United  States  senators.  The  balloting  began 
on  April  28th  and  continued  for  two  days.  Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller  defeated 
Foster  Blodgett  and  Hon.  Joshua  Hill  was  successful  over  two  distin- 
guished opponents,  Joseph  E.  Brown  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  This 
was  the  only  political  defeat  ever  sustained  by  Georgia's  war  governor. 
His  career  hitherto  had  been  an  unimpeded  march  over  an  Appian  Way 
of  triumph.  Later  he  accepted  from  Governor  Bullock  the  ermine  of 
Georgia's  chief  justiceship,  an  appointment  which  only  served  to  increase 
the  odium  in  which  he  was  held,  though  his  acceptance  was  prompted  by  a 
patriotic  desire  to  serve  the  state  in  this  hour  of  need.  Governor  Brown's 
defeat  for  the  senatorship  caused  great  rejoicing  among  his  enemies,  but 
in  electing  Joshua  Hill  a  Roland  was  exchanged  for  an  Oliver.  Neither 
of  the  two  senators  elected  at  this  time  were  seated  until  the  closing  hours 
of  the  Forty-first  Congress,  more  than  two  years  later.  It  was  different 
with  the  state's  delegation  in  the  Lower  House.  All  of  the  members  were 
admitted  and  Georgia's  electoral  vote  was  duly  counted  this  year  for  Sey- 
mour and  Blair.  The  state's  delegation  in  Congress,  seated  during  the 
mid-summer  of  1868,  was  as  follows :  Joseph  W.  Clif t.  Nelson  Tift,  Wm. 
P.  Edwards,  Samuel  F.  Gove,  Charles  H.  Prince  and  Gen.  P.  M.  B. 
Young.  Only  two  of  these  were  democrats :  Mr.  Tift  and  Gen.  P.  M.  B. 
Young.  Mr.  Tift  was  a  New  Englander.  But  he  had  cast  his  fortunes 
with  the  South  kt  an  early  age  and  had  become  one  of  the  industrial 
captains  of  the  state.  The  whole  of  wire-grass  Georgia  is  today  his  mon- 
ument. General  Young  was  a  West  Pointer.  Entering  the  war  as  an 
officer  in  Cobb's  famous  legion,  he  became  a  division  commander  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  and  was  famed  for  his  dashing  intrepidity  on  the  field. 
But  the  general  was  addicted  to  an  occasional  use  of  profanity,  and  on 
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the  point  of  making  a  charge,  on  one  occasion,  he  is  said  to  have  used 
this  expression ; 

** Here's  to  hell  or  the  Major-Generalship!" 

He  won  his  stars.  Subsequent  to  the  war  he  became  a  consul  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  was  afterwards  minister  to  Guatamala  and  Honduras. 

Governor  Bullock  overhauled  the  Supreme  Bench.  Besides  naming 
Joseph  E.  Brown  for  chief  justice,  he  named  Henry  K.  McCay  and 
Hiram  Warner  for  associate  justices.  Judge  Warner  had  been  chief 
justice  under  Governor  Jenkins  and  was  not,  therefore,  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  reconstructionists.  For  this  reason,  while  retained  on  the  bench, 
he  was  degraded  in  rank.  Judge  McCay  afterwards  became  judge  of  the 
Federal  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia.  He  was  a  staunch 
republican,  but  a  Confederate  soldier.  The  following  Superior  Court 
judges  were  appointed  at  this  time:  J.  R.  Parrott,  Cherokee;  C.  W. 
Davis,  Western;  Gamett  Andrews,  Northern;  Carlton  B.  Cole,  Macon; 
J.  R.  Alexander,  Southern,  D.  B.  Harrell,  Pataula;  James  M.  Clark, 
Southeastern;  J.  W.  Greene,  Flint;  John  D.  Pope,  Coweta;  William 
Gibson,  Middle;  P.  B.  Robinson,  Ocmulgee;  Noel  B.  Knight,  Blue 
Ridge ;  William  Schley,  Eastern ;  and  John  S.  Bigby,  Tallapoosa. 

Hon.  Henry  P.  Farrar  was  appointed  attorney-general. 

These  nominations,  as  then  required  by  law,  were  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

At  this  session  of  the  Legislature,  State  House  officers  were  elected 
as  follows:  David  G.  Cotting,  secretary  of  state;  N.  L.  Angier,  state 
treasurer;  Madison  Bell,  comptroller-general;  and  Samuel  Bard,  state 
printer.  To  succeed  Maj.  Campbell  Wallace  as  superintendent 
of  the  state  road,  Governor  Bullock  appointed  his  faithful  ally, 
CoL  E.  Hulbert,  whose  success  in  handling  the  registration  lists  had 
shown  him  to  be  a  master  craftsman.  Before  the  session  was  half  over, 
the  infamous  Aaron  Alpeoria  Bradley,  a  state  senator  from  the  First 
District,  to  avoid  expulsion  as  a  seducer,  for  which  crime  he  had  been 
convicted  and  sentenced  in  a  northern  state,  resigned.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  polished  Rufus  E.  Lester,  who  later  became  president  of  the 
Senate. 

But  the  negro  was  still  a  disturbing  factor.  His  presence  in  the 
General  Assembly  was  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  the  white  mem- 
bers, including  not  a  few  republicans.  Moreover,  the  right  to  vote  and 
to  hold  office  was  making  the  blacks  increasingly  arrogant  and  was 
hourly  widening  the  breach  between  the  races.  Some  time  after  the 
organization  of  the  House,  two  negroes,  Isaac  Reynolds  and  James  Jack- 
son, instigated  by  certain  vindictive  partisans,  entered  a  contest  for 
seats  occupied  by  Messrs.  W.  M.  Tumlin  and  David  Goflf  from  the 
County  of  Randolph.  General  Meade,  in  his  order  convening  the 
Legislature,  had  ajready  declared  these  representatives  duly  elected 
and  they  had  duly  qualified.  On  the  8th  of  August  Mr.  Tumlin,  irri- 
tated by  these  proceedings,  introduced  in  the  House  a  resolution  declar- 
ing persons  of  color  ineligible  to  seats  in  the  General  Assembly  under 
the  state  constitution  of  Georgia.  On  the  same  day  Henry  M.  Turner, 
of  Bibb,  introduced  a  resolution  declaring  Tumlin 's  seat  vacant.  This 
precipitated  a  fight  which  lasted  for  more  than  a  month,  finally  ending 
in  a  most  dramatic  climax — the  expulsion  of  the  blacks.    Nor  was  it  on 
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a  strict  partisan  vote  that  this  drastic  action  was  taken,  for  the  demo- 
crats were  in  a  minority.  The  vote  in  the  House  stood  eighty-two  to 
twenty-three  and  in  the  Senate  twenty-four  to  eleven.  Several  republi- 
cans voted  with  the  democrats.  This  action  unseated  the  negroes.  The 
candidates  receiving  the  next  highest  vote  in  the  recent  election  were 
then  seated,  and  included  in  this  new  contingent  was  Hon.  Thomas  Q. 
Lawson,  afterwards  a  member  of  Congress.  An  issue  involving  the 
right  of  the  negro  to  hold  office  under  the  laws  of  this  state  came  before 
the  Supreme  Court  from  the  Superior  Court  of  Chatham,  and  was 
decided  in  the  negro's  favor,  Brown  and  McCay  aflBrming,  Warner  dis- 
senting.* But  the  expulsion  of  the  negroes  had  already  taken  place 
when  this  decision  was  rendered.  At  a  convention  of  negroes  held  in 
Macon,  over  which  Henry  M.  Turner  presided,  a  protest  was  made 
against  the  expulsion  of  the  blacks  from  the  State  Legislature ;  but  this 
action  was  hardly  needed  tp  arouse  the  ever  vigilant  Reconstruction 
Committee  of  Congress.    Georgia's  punishment  was  already  decreed. 


*  White  versus  Clements,  1868. 
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Congress  Refuses  to  Seat  the  New  State  Delegation  prom  Georgia, 
ON  March  4,  1869 — Senators-elect  Also  Debarred — Governor 
Bullock  Goes  to  Washington  to  Urge  a  Provisional  Govern- 
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Scenes — Governor  Bullock's  High-handed  Regime  Causes  a  Di- 
vision in  His  Own  Party  Ranks — State  Treasurer  N.  L.  Angier 
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Capitol — Frauds  of  the  Bullock  Administration — ^Unauthorized 
AND  Reckless  Endorsement  of  Railroad  Bonds — Scandals  in  the 
Issue  of  State  Bonds — An  Appalling  Summary — Georgia  Again 
Reconstructed — Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  Fi- 
nally Seated,  but  under  the  Bullock  Regime  Georgia  Still 
Bears  a  Cross  op  Affuction — Three  Separate  Reconstructions 
— Foster  Blodgett  Makes  the  State  Road  a  Political  Machine — 
Entails  a  Legacy  of  Debt — One  Redeeming  Feature  of  the  Bul- 
lock Administration — It  Inaugurates  a  System  of  Free  Schools 
— The  State  Democratic  Convention  of  1870 — Gen.  Alfred  H. 
Colquitt  Its  Chairman — Judge  Linton  Stephens  Writes  Its  Res- 
olution— ^Benj.  H.  Hill  Accepts  Reconstruction  as  an  Accom- 
plished Fact — His  Attitude  Unjustly  Criticised — ^New  Members 
OF  Congress — Col.  A.  T.  MacIntyre — Gen.  D.  M.  DuBose — The 
Senatorial  Election — Thomas  M.  Norwood — Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee's  Death — His  Last  Visit  to  Georgia — The  New  State  Legis- 
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THE  HaNI>- WRITING  ON  THE  WaLL — QuiTS  THE  StATE  BeTWEEN  TwO 

Suns — Benjamin  Conley  Becomes  Governor  Ad  Interim — An 
Election  for  Governor  Ordered — James  M.  Smith  Elected  by  the 
Untramelled  Vote  of  the  Sovereign  People — Last  Act  in  the 
Tragic  Drama  of  Reconstruction. 

Construing  the  action  of  the  State  Legislature,  in  expelling  the 
blacks,  as  a  violation  of  the  reconstruction  acts,  Congress  on  assembling, 
March  4,  1869,  refused  to  allow  the  senators  and  representatives  elected 
from  Georgia  to  be  seated.  As  we  have  seen,  Georgia's  two  senators- 
elect  were :  Hon.  Joshua  Hill  and  Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller.  The  new  con- 
gressional delegation  elected  in  the  fall  of  1868  was  as  follows :  Wm.  W. 
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Payne,  Richard  H.  Wliiteley,  Marion  Bethnne,  Jefferson  P.  Long, 
Stephen  A.  Corker,  Wm.  P.  Price  and  Gen.  P.  M.  B.  Young.  Only  the 
three  last  named  were  democrats.  Meanwhile,  the  Supreme  Court  hav- 
ing decided  that  negroes  were  entitled  to  hold  oflBce,  Georgia  was  again 
in  the 'hands  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee  of  Congress.  Thaddeus 
J  Stevens  was  dead.  But,  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Sumner,  of 
Massachusetts,  a  resolution  was  passed  putting  Georgia  for  a  third  time 
under  military  rule.  Governor  Bullock  himself  went  to  Washington  to 
urge  the  re-establishment  of  a  provisional  government.  He  wished  to 
reseat  the  negro  and  to  purge  Georgia  of  democracy  under  the  test  oath. 
Henry  M.  Turner  also  went  to  Washington  at  this  time,  to  re-enforce 
Governor  Bullock. 

For  some  reason  the  Senate  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Sumner 
did  not  become  effective,  but,  under  an  act  passed  December  29,  1869, 
Congress  required  Governor  Bullock  to  reconvene  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature, with  the  expelled  negroes  reseated  as  members.  As  a  condition 
precedent  to  readmission  it  was  also  necessary  to  ratify  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  At  the  same  time.  Gen.  A.  H. 
Terry  was  ordered  by  General  Sherman  to  take  command  of  affairs  in 
Georgia.    Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  at  this  time  in  the  White  House. 

Dark  clouds  once  more  overhung  the  sky.  On  January  10,  1870,  the 
Legislature  was  reconvened  by  proclamation  of  Governor  Bullock,  but 
the  two  houses  were  not  permitted  to  organize  themselves.  J.  G.  W. 
Mills  was  designated  to  organize  the  Senate  and  A.  L.  Harris  to  organize 
the  House.  Some  turbulent  scenes  were  enacted.  But  such  arbitrary 
resort  to  external  force  in  organizing  a  legislative  body  of  freeman  waa 
well  calculated  to  provoke  an  indignant  outburst.  Five  members  were 
removed  by  the  military  board,  on  application  of  the  test  oath,  while 
nineteen  others  either  refused  or  failed  to  qualify.  Benjamin  Conley 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  Senate  and  R.  L.  McWhorter  speaker  of 
the  House.  The  latter  defeated  J.  E.  Bryant,  a  candidate  put  forth  by 
the  anti-Bullock  faction. 

All  of  the  negro  members  expelled  from  the  Legislature  in  1868  were 
at  this  time  reseated.  Thereupon  tKe  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  duly 
ratified.  To  quote  the  exact  language  of  this  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  it  forbade  the  denial  or  abridgement  of  political  rights  to 
any  citizen  **on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude.'' 

Governor  Bullock's  high-handed  course,  in  reorganizing  the  State 
Legislature  caused  a  division  in  the  ranks  of  his  own  party,  with  the 
result  that  two  of  its  conservative  members,  J.  E.  Bryant  and  J.  H. 
Caldwell,  appeared  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  complaint  of  Governor  Bullock,  whose  arbitrary  conduct  was 
severely  criticised. 

State  Treasurer  N.  L.  Angier  also  exhibited  Roman  courage  at  this 
time  in  resisting  Governor  Bullock's  autocratic  demands.  Though  of 
the  same  political  party,  he  was  not  of  the  same  school  of  ethics.  Nor 
did  he  hesitate  to  lay  before  the  General  Assembly^  such  facts  as  came 
within  his  knowledge  concerning  a  certain  transaction  between  Gover- 
nor Bullock  and  H.  I.  Kimball,  in  which  the  sum  of  $31,000  was  ad- 
vanced to  Mr.  Kimball  for  repairing  the  old  opera  house  in  Atlanta, 
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afterwards  used  as  a  state  eapitol.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Angier,  this 
repair  work  was  an  obligation  assumed  by  the  City  of  Atlanta,  when 
she  made  her  offer  to  the  state  of  a  pennahent  site  for  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. Governor  Bullock  sought  to  justify  himself  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  necessary  to  make  this  advance  in  order  to  provide  accom- 
modations for  the  General  Assembly  by  the  time  fixed  for  its  assembling 
in  Atlanta.     Saj;s  Colonel  Avery :  * 

*'The  resolution  for  the  purchase  of  the  Kimball  opera  house  was 
passed,  August  19th,  1870,  and  approved,  October  25th,  1870,  and  the 
resolution  for  the  purchase  of  the  residence  of  John  H.  James,  for  an 
Executive  mansion,  was  approved  October  27,  1870.  The  first  resolution 
accepted  the  proposition  of  the  city  of  Atlanta  to  donate  $130,000  of 
its  bonds,  ten  acres  of  unoccupied  land,  and  an  Executive  mansion,  free 
of  cost  to  the  State  for  ten  years,  in  lieu  of  the  existing  contract.  The 
State  was  to  buy  the  State  House  from  Mr.  Kimball,  the  Governor  to 
issue  seven  per  cent,  bonds  running  20  years,  reserving  enough  bonds 
to  secure  the  $54,500  advanced  to  Kimball  by  Bullock.  The  resolution 
does  not  mention  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  State,  but  accepts  Mr.  Kim- 
bairs  proposition,  which  was  for  $250,000  of  State  bonds. 

**  A  committee  reporting  upon  the  matter  stated  that  the  original  hull 
of  the  building  cost  the  Opera  House  company  that  put  it  up,  $83,000. 
Kimball  paid  $32,000  for  it,  and  expended  $182,167.56  upon  it.  Add 
the  $76,871  paid  for  heating,  light  and  furniture,  and  the  whole  cost  to 
Kimball  was  $291,038.56,  of  which  Bullock  illegally  advanced  him  $54,- 
500.  Kimball  received  $130,000  of  Atlanta  city  bonds,  said  to  be  worth 
then  $90,000,  and  $250,000  claimed  worth  only  $225,000,  making  an 
actual  cash  value  of  $315,000,  or  a  clear  profit  to  Kimball  of  $23,961.44, 
at  the  depreciated  price  of  the  bonds.  Estimating  the  bonds  at  their 
face  value  his  profit  was  $88,961.44. 

' '  This  whole  State  House  matter  has  proven  to  be  a  source  of  mortifi- 
cation and  trouble.  Every  step  was  marked  by  wrong.  Gov.  Bullock 
had,  without  authority,  advanced  $31,000  to  Mr.  Kimball  in  doing  what 
the  city  of  Atlanta  should  have  done.  Though  rebuked  by  the  legisla- 
tive committee  and  the  House,  Gov.  Bullock  repeated  his  unauthorized 
act,  and  advanced  $23,500  more  to  Kimball  on  the  same  account.  When 
the  sale  was  made  there  was  a  mortgage  of  $60,000  to  the  North- West- 
em  Life  Insurance  Company  from  Kimball,  which  was  not  paid,  though 
the  titles  were  made,  and  the  full  amount  of  purchase  bonds  paid  and 
received.  This  mortgage  the  City  council  of  Atlanta  had  to  pay,  and 
now  holds.  The  Mayor  of  Atlanta,  Wm.  Ezzard,  gave  a  certificate  that 
$130,000  of  the  city  bonds  were  due  on  the  Opera  House,  the  bonds  to  be 
paid  to  the  holder  of  the  certificate.  This  certificate  was  untrue,  in 
fact,  as  by  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Kimball,  only  $100,000  of  bonds 
were  to  be  paid.  He  had  already  received  $30,000  of  rent  bonds,  of 
which  he  had  used  $10,500,  and  at  the  purchase  returned  the  balance, 
$19,500.  This  certificate,  by  written  agreement,  was  turned  over  to 
Gov.  Bullock  to  hold  until  the  $60,000  mortgage  was  paid.  The  mort- 
gage was  not  paid  and  the  bonds  were  used  by  Mr.  Kimball  against  the 
Contract,  and  in  neglect  of  the  State's  interest.'' 
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Thus  an  ugly  scandal  was  unearthed.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  Legislature,  which  in  time  reported  a  proposition  for 
the  City  of  Atlanta  to  pay  $100,000  toward  the  purchase  price  of  the 
old  opera  house  and  for  the  state  to  appropriate  $200,000  in  interest- 
bearing  7  per  cent  bonds  for  the  balance,  the  Kimballs  to  refund  the 
$31,000  originally  received,  thus  making  the  net  cost  to  the  State  of 
Georgia  only  $169,000.  But  no  action  was  taken.  The  Legislature  only 
passed  a  resolution  of  censure,  which  did  not  deter  Governor  Bullock 
from  making  a  second  advance  to  Mr.  Kimball  of  $23,500.  If  these 
transactions  were  not  corrupt,  they  were  certainly  irregular.  It  appears 
from  the  committee's  report  that  Mr.  Kimball  was  permitted  to  borrow, 
first  and  last,  as  much  as  $255,000  in  the  name  and  upon  the  credit  of 
the  state  and  to  retain  the  money  in  his  hands.  Between  Governor  Bul- 
lock and  State  Treasurer  Angier  an  open  warfare  continued  for  months, 
touching  these  transactions.  Some  of  the  caustic  letters  of  Mr.  Angier 
were  read  in  Congress ;  nor  waa  this  episode  without  its  effect  upon  the 
history  of  a  troubled  era. 

Too  numerous  to  be  separately  considered  in  this  chapter  were  the 
flagrant  irregularities  of  the  Bullock  administration.  It  was  reported 
by  the  committee  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  that  Gov- 
ernor Bullock  kept  a  special  account  with  the  Georgia  National  Bank, 
the  amount  of  which  at  the  time  was  $776,834;  that  in  this  account 
both  private  and  oflBcial  money  was  mingled ;  and  that  Bullock  and  Kim- 
ball both  were  in  the  habit  of  diving  into  these  funds.  It  was  found 
that  for  executive  orders  and  proclamations,  published  in  forty-two 
newspapers,  Governor  Bullock  had  paid  the  enormous  sum  of  $143,397. 
Quite  a  number  of  instances  were  cited  to  show  that  proclamations  of 
reward  were  followed  by  proclamations  of  pardon,  often  relating  to  the 
same  criminal  whose  pardon  followed  the  payment  of  the  sum  offered 
for  his  arrest.  Proclamations  of  reward  were  frequently  published  after 
the  criminals  were  captured.  Nearly  $50,000  was  spent  by  Governor 
Bullock  in  fees  paid  to  lawyers,  though  his  own  attorney-general  was 
at  his  beck  and  call.  It  was  charged  that  some  of  the  members  of 
Governor  Bullock's  own  political  household  were  engaged  in  pardon 
brokerage,  as  a  result  of  which  over  566  persons  received  pardons,  some 
of  them  convicted  of  the  most  brutal  murders. 

But  Governor  Bullock's  worst  offense,  perhaps,  was  found  in  the  un- 
authorized endorsement  which  he  gave  to  railroad  bonds.  Strange  to  say, 
most  of  these  transactions  relate  to  the  roads  of  which  Mr.  H.  I.  Kimball 
was  president.  On  the  bonds  of  the  Brunswick  and  Albany  Rail- 
road alone  endorsements  were  given  to  the  amount  of  $5,210,000  and  in 
each  instance  these  endorsements  were  given  in  advance  of  work  actually 
done.  The  law  regulating  state  aid  required  the  road  to  be  completed 
before  endorsements  could  be  given;  but  fractional  endorsements  were 
allowed  as  the  work  of  building  progressed,  twenty  miles  at  a  time.  Gov- 
ernor Bullock  ignored  this  wise  limitation.  Furthermore,  he  endorsed 
the  bonds  of  the  Bainbridge,  Cuthbert  and  Columbus  Railroad,  to  the 
amount  of  $600,000,  before  one  mile  of  the  road  was  constructed.  The 
Cherokee  Railroad  and  the  Cartersville  and  Van  Wert  Railroad  were 
both  one  and  the  same,  but  Governor  Bullock  helped  each  of  them  as 
if  they  were  independent  enterprises,  accommodating  Mr.  Kimball  when- 
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ever  he  applied  for  the  governor's  endorsement.  In  the  matter  of  is- 
suing state  bonds  Governor  Bullock  was  equally  reckless.  To  raise 
$300,000  with  which  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Legislature,  he  issued 
currency  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000,  expecting  to  raise  the 
desired  sum  by  hypothecation.  To  quote  Colonel  Avery:*  ** These 
bonds  were  issued  under  the  Act  of  August  27, 1870.  An  act  was  passed 
September  15, 1870,  authorizing  the  issue  of  gold  quarterly  bonds  to  take 
up  the  currency  bonds  and  for  other  purposes.  Gov.  Bullock  issued 
three  millions  of  these  bonds,  largely  in  excess  of  any  need.  The  gold 
bonds  were  put  out,  but^a  million  and  a  half  of  the  currency  bonds  were 
left  uncanceled.  Henry  Clews  had  $800,000,  and  Russell  Sage  $530,000 
of  the  dead  currency  securities.  Mr.  Kimball  used  $120,000  of  them 
to  get  a  loan  of  $50,000  from  the  firm  of  J.  Boorman  Johnston  &  Co., 
and  $50,000  for  a  loan  of  $35,000  from  the  Fulton  Bank  of  Brooklyn. 
Both  Mr.  Clews  and  Russell  Sage,  though  receiving  ample  gold  bonds 
to  secure  them,  refused  to  give  up  their  currency  bonds.  The  committee 
says  that  it  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  portion  of  this  money 
was  raised  for  the  private  account  of  Mr.  Kimball. 

'*0f  the  three  million  gold  bonds,  $1,750,000  were  placed  with  Clews; 
$500,000  with  Russell  Sage  to  secure  a  loan  of  $375,000 ;  $300,000  with 
the  Fourth  National  Bank;  A.  L.  Whiton  $100,000;  $250,000  to  H.  I. 
Kimball  on  the  Opera  House,  and  $100,000  to  J.  H.  James  for  the  Execu- 
tive mansion.  Mr.  Clews  presented  his  account.  He  sold  $1,650,000 
of  gold  bonds  for  $1,432,230.  He  had  claims  against  the  State  of  $1,489,- 
284.04,  of  which  $41,061.78  was  interest,  and  $92,995.30  commissions, 
making  the  handsome  interest  and  commission  account  of  $134,057.08 
for  handling  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  Of  this  account, 
$609,192.78  was  paid  on  notes  and  drafts  of  Gtov.  Bullock  and  Foster 
Blodgett  in  violation  of  law,  and  $377,000  was  paid  on  account  of  the 
State  Road.  The  sum  of  $10,687  was  paid  by  Clews  to  newspapers. 
Add  to  the  enormous  commissions  the  loss  of  $211,500  upon  the  face 
value  of  these  bonds,  and  we  see  the  State  out  $350,000  through  Clews. 

**Gov.  Jenkins  had  negotiated  three  millions  of  bonds  at  a  cost  of 
$1,110,  and  with  an  advertising  bill  of  only  $931,  selling  our  securities 
at  ninety-five  cents.  When  Gov.  Jenkins  did  this,  gold  was  $2  premium, 
while  when  Gov.  Bullock  was  mismanaging  our  finances,  it  was  $1.12 
premium.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  detail  the  particulars  of  the 
mismanagement  of  Gov.  Bullock's  financial  administration." 

To  summarize :  the  Bullock  Legislature  was  in  session  for  328  days. 
It  cost  the  state  in  round  numbers  nearly  $1,000,000.  On  its  pay  rolls 
there  were  eighty-four  employes.  The  per  diem  of  members  was  raised 
to  $9.00.  Payment  was  allowed  to  include  the  recess  of  twelve  days. 
But  some  of  the  democratic  members  refused  to  draw  this  money.  The 
expelled  members  were  paid  $28,938,  covering  the  full  term  for  which 
they  were  elected,  in  addition  to  which  members  holding  their  seats 
also  drew  per  diem.  There  was  also  an  over-taxed  mileage  account, 
aggregating  for  one  year  nearly  $65,000.  State  aid  was  granted  to 
thirty -one  railroads,  t  representing  in  the  aggregate  a  liability  of  over 
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$30,000,000  pledged  to  railroads,  the  total  length  of  whose  mileage  was 
2,500  miles.  Three  new  judicial  circuits  were  created :  the  Albany,  the 
Augusta,  and  the  AUapaha ;  *  four  new  counties  were  added  to  the  map : 
Douglas,  Dodge,  Rockdale,  McDuflPee ;  t  a  public  school  system  was  or- 
ganized,} and  an  act  passed  authorizing  the  lease  of  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad.**  This  last  named  measure  was  introduced  by  Dunlap 
Scott.  It  provided  for  a  twenty  year  lease  of  this  property  at  a  fixed 
rental  of  $25,000  per  month  or  $300,000  per  annum.  The  act  was 
approved  October  24,  1870.  Under  the  terms  of  this  act  the  road  was 
leased  to  a  company  of  which  Ex-Gov.  Joseph  B!.  Brown  was  president, 
December  27,  1870.  Bond  was  given  by  the  lessees  for  $8,000;000. 
While  the  Bullock  Legislature  organized  a  public  school  system,  it  used 
for  other  purposes  the  sum  of  $327,000,  belonging  to  the  school  fund, 
and  left  the  support  of  the  public  schools  to  Governor  Smith's  adminis- 
tration. First  and  last,  the  Bullock  Legislature  cost  Georgia  a  king's 
ransom.  Its  very  name  to  this  diiy  is  a  synonym  and  a  by-word  for 
corruption.  Operating  expenses  alone  taken  into  account,  it  surpassed 
all  records.  To  quote  Colonel  Avery  :^  '*Nine  years  of  Democratic 
Legislation,  from  1853  to  1862,  cost  only  $866,385,  or  less  than  this  simgle 
Radical  General  Assembly.'' 

But  reconstruction  was  in  its  last  throes.  The  Bullock  Legislature, 
overwhelmingly  republican,  ratified  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  thus 
bringing  the  state  once  more  en  rapport  with  the  congressional  statutes 
and  making  reconstruction  an  accomplished  fact.  When  Congress  met 
in  December,  1870,  the  entire  delegation  elected  to  represent  Georgia 
in  the  House  was  seated.  There  were  two  sets  of  credentials  presented 
to  the  Senate,  those  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Miller,  elected  in  1868,  before 
the  unseating  of  the  negroes  and  those  presented  by  Messrs.  Farrar 
and  Whitely,  elected  afterwards.  But  the  seats  were  rightfully  awarded 
to  the  former.  Hill  was  at  once  seated  on  taking  the  test  oath.  He  had 
given  no  aid  to  the  Confederacy  and  had  opposed  secession.  Doctor 
Miller  was  not  seated  until  his  disabilities  were  formally  removed  by 
Congress,  in  February,  1871,  on  the  eve  of  final  adjournment.  The  state's 
congressional  delegation  chosen  in  the  fall  of  1868  was  as  follows:  Wm. 
W.  Payne,  R.  H.  Whitely,  Marion  Bethune,  Jefferson  F.  Long,  Stephen 
A.  Corker,  Wm.  P.  Price,  and  Gen.  P.  M.  B.  Young.  Three  of  these 
were  sterling  democrats ;  but  all  were  seated  early  in  1871.  To  capitu- 
late, Georgia  had  three  times  been  reconstructed;  and  in  this  connec- 
tion we  quote  the  excellent  summary  made  by  Governor  Candler.  Says 
he: 

**The  first  reconstruction  was  that  of  President  Andrew  Johnson, 
made  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States,  under  the  power 
recognized  by  all  nations  of  the  victor  to  prescribe  terms  to  the  van- 
quished. Under  this  reconstruction  the  state  was  required  to  repudiate 
her  war  debt  and  ratify  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
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of  the  United  States,  abolishing  slavery.  She  promptly,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  did  both. 

**She  was  again  reconstructed  under  the  General  Reconstruction  Act 
of  March,  1867,  and  was  required  to  ratify  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
conferring  civil  rights  on  the  negro.  She  first  rejected  it,  but  it  was 
afterwards  ratified  by  the  Bullock  Legislature. 

**She  was  finally  reconstructed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act,  which  required  her  to  reseat  the  negro  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature who  had  been  ejected,  and  to  ratify  the  Fifteenth  Amendment, 
conferring  the  elective  franchise  on  negroes. 

**A11  of  the  reconstructions  were  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  a  military  commander,  under  whose  orders  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment and  the  Legislature  were  required  to  act. 

**The  first  reconstruction,  inaugurated  by  Lincoln  and  adopted  by 
Johnson,  was  necessary  and  proper,  and  was  the  logical  sequence  of  the 
war  between  the  states.  The  other  two  were  wicked  and  unnecessary, 
and  were  required  by  the  radicals  for  two  purposes,  to  punish  and 
humiliate  the  Southern  people  and  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  Republican 
party  by  enfranchising  the  recently  emancipated  slaves  and  thus  enable 
the  party  to  perpetuate  itself  in  power  indefinitely." 

Once  more  Georgia  was  a  sovereign  state  in  the  American  Union. 
But  her  State  Government  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  radicals.  To 
purge  her  legislative  halls,  to  inaugurate  a  governor  of  her  own  choice, 
and  to  vest  the  law-making  power  in  the  hands  of  her  own  representa- 
tives, chosen  without  fear  of  the  bayonet — these  were  tasks  which  still 
remained  to  be  accomplished.  .The  Bullock  Legislature  had  been  a 
travesty  upon  the  law-making  power.  It  had  inaugurated  an  extrava- 
gant system  of  state  aid  to  railroads,  as  the  result  of  which  money  was 
borrowed  and  bonds  of  the  state  issued,  fixing  upon  the  state  liabilities 
to  the  extent  of  $30,000,000.  Most  of  this  was  incurred  by  pledging  the 
state's  credit  to  railroads,  either  in  course  of  construction  or  in  con- 
templation. But  before  some  of  these  lines  were  completed  a  new  Leg- 
islature was  elected  which  repealed  state  aid  in  all  cases  where  rights 
had  not  become  vested.  Some  of  the  bonds  endorsed  by  Governor  Bul- 
lock, in  violation  of  law  or  without  authority  of  law,  were  outlawed  by 
the  state,  but  every  dollar  of  bona  fide  liability,  direct  or  contingent, 
was  recognized  and  paid  by  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Foster  Blodgett  was  a  loyal  friend  to  Governor  Bullock,  but  a  friend 
whose  demands  were  extortionate.  He  worked  for  his  share  of  the  spoils. 
To  provide  a  berth  for  him.  Governor  Bullock  first  dismissed  from 
office  William  W.  Clayton,  treasurer  of  the  state  road,  after  which 
Colonel  Hulbert,  the  road's  efficient  superintendent  was  sacrificed. 
Blodgett  knew  as  much  about  practical  railroading  as  he  did  about 
astronomy,  and  though  the  state  road  had  been  a  paying  investment 
ever  since  its. restoration  under  Maj.  Campbell  Wallace,  often  paying 
into  the  treasury  as  much  as  $450,000  per  annum,  Foster  Blodgett  made 
it  a  liability  to  the  state,  whereas  hitherto  it  had  always  been  an  asset. 
Blodgett  succeeded  Colonel  Hulbert  in  office  on  January  1,  1870.  His 
administration  ended  with  the  calendar  year,  but  during  this  short 
length  of  time  he  achieved  a  record  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
railroading.    He  ran  the  road  purely  as  a  partisan  machine.    The  receipts 
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during  Blodgett's  administration  aggregated  $1,464,737,  but  of  this 
only  $45,000  was  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state.  Colonel  Hulbert 
had  turned  over  to  him  $109,131,  showing  the  road's  fine  condition  at 
this  time.  But  Blodgett  represented  to  the  Legislature  thaf  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  was  needed  for  repairs;  and  he  left  behind  him  a  legacy 
of  debt,  in  the  round  sum  of  $600,000  which  the  state  afterwards  paid.* 

But  there  was  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  Bullock  administration. 
It  inaugurated  a  system  of  free  schools  for  which  provision  was  made 
in  the  State  Constitution  of  1868  and  in  this  way  laid  the  foundation  for 
Georgia's  splendid  present-day  system  of  public  instruction.  Gen.  J. 
R.  Lewis,  an  appointee  of  Governor  Bullock,  was  Georgia's  first  state 
school  commissioner. 

On  August  17,  1870,  Gen.  Alfred  H.  Colquitt  was  made  the  recipient 
of  a  double  honor,  foreshadowing  his  future  career  of  brilliant  achieve- 
ment in  Georgia  politics.  He  was  chosen  to  preside  over  a  state  demo- 
cratic convention  in  Macon,  and  on  the  same  day  was  made  president 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  an  association  famous  for  jts  leverage 
in  elevating  public  men  to  office  in  Georgia.  Some  of  the  prominent 
men  in  attendance  upon  the  state  democratic  convention  were:  Thomas 
Hardeman,  Wm.  S.  Holt,  Augustus  0.  Bacon,  Stephen  A.  Corker,  Wm. 
M.  Browne,  James  S.  Boynton,  Cincinnatus  Peeples,  ,Rufus  E.  Lester, 
John  Collier,  E.  F.  Uoge,  Nelson  Tift,  Robert  N.  Ely,  L.  N.  Trammell, 
George  T.  Barnes.  James  R.  Randall,  Ambrose  R.  Wright,  Willis  A. 
Hawkins,  Linton  Stephens,  Wm.  M.  Reese,  Albert  R.  Lamar,  James  L. 
Seward,  Peterson  Thweat,  Julian  Hartridge,  and  Alexander  R.  Lawton. 
There  were  300  delegates  in  attendance  from  109  counties.  It  was  a 
strong  body  of  men.  Judge  Linton  Stephens  wrote  its  resolutions, 
pledging  the  democracy  of  Georgia  to  an  uncompromising  stand  for  con- 
stitutional government.  Benjamin  H.  Hill  had  ceased  to  hurl  his  thun- 
derbolts against  the  radicals,  since  reconstruction  had  become  an  ac- 
complished fact ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  silence  he  suffered  criticism 
at  the  hands  of  many  who  had  formerly  been  his  ardent  political 
admirers.  But  he  was  destined  to  emerge  from  this  cloud  and  to  rep- 
resent Georgia  ere  long  in  the  world's  greatest  forum:  the  American 
Senate. 

Here,  too,  another  Georgian  who  had  tasted  of  the  bitter  herbs,  who 
had  long  endured  ostracism  and  estrangement,  was  destined  to  be  his 
colleague:    Joseph  E.  Brown. 

Members  of  Congress  were  elected  this  year  as  follows:  A.  T. 
Maclntyre,  R.  H.  Whitely,  John  S.  Bigby,  Thomas  J.  Speer,  Dudley 
M.  DuBose,  Wm.  P.  Price,  and  P.  M.  B.  Young.  Some  of  these  were 
republicans ;  but  most  of  the  congressmen-elect  were  democrats.  Thomas 
J.  Speer,  a  republican,  died  during  the  session  and  Erasmus  W.  Beck, 
a  democrat,  was  elected  to  his  vacant  seat.  Colonel  Maclntyre  and 
General  DuBose  were  both  new  members.  Colonel  Maclntyre  was  a 
Scotchman,  and  was  the  first  democrat  to  be  elected  from  his  district 
after  the  war.  He  had  served  in  the  state  constitutional  convention  of 
1865  and  had  been  a  strong  supporter  of  President  Johnson's  plan  of 
Reconstruction.     General  DuBose  was  a  son-in-law  of  Robert  Toombs. 


Avery 's  '  *  History  of  Georgia, ' '  p.  449. 
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He  had  also  been  a  CoAfederate  brigadier-general.  There  were  two 
other  democrats  in  the  delegation,  Gen.  P.  M.  B.  Young  and  Col.  Wm.  P. 
Price ;  but  these  had  served  in  the  preceding  Congress.  When  the  new 
State  Legislature  met,  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Norwood,  of  Savannah,  waa 
chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Col- 
onel Norwood  was  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments,  a  brilliant  writer, 
especially  in  the  vein  of  satire,  and  a  most  cultured  gentleman;  but  he 
possessed  no  personal  magnetism,  he  lacked  initiative,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence held  the  toga  for  only  one  term.  Chief-Justice  Joseph  E.  Brown, 
in  the  meantime,  having  resigned  the  judicial  ermine  to  become  president 
of  the  compan}'  leasing  the  Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad,  Governor 
Bullock  designated  as  his  successor  Hon.  Osborne  A.  Lochrane,  one  of 
the  state's  most  gifted  sons,  but  a  strong  supporter  of  the  policies  of 
reconstruction. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  the  illustrious  commander  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  and  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  the  age,  according  to  the 
unbiased  judgment  of  military  critics,  died  at  his  home  in  Lexington, 
Virginia,  on  October  12,  1870.  Two  days  thereafter,  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature, then  in  session,  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

** Robert  E.  Lee  is  dead.  The  brightest  of  virtue's  stars  has  fallen; 
the  noblest  of  patriotism's  exemplars  is  gone;  the  peerless  hero  and  the 
guileless  Christian  sleeps  with  Washington ;  the  Union  has  lost  her  most 
gifted  pupil  and  soldier ;  the  South  her  most  loved  son  and  peerless  chief ; 
mourning  darkens  the  whole  land,  and  the  heart  of  the  South  is  in  tears ; 
such  a  death,  so  great  a  loss,  and  so  overwhelming  a  sorrow,  stay  the 
hand  of  labor,  and  suspend  the  contests  of  the  day :  therefore — 

**1.  Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  will  attend  the  citizens' 
meeting  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  to  be  held  on  Saturday  morning  next,  to 
give  expression  to  the  feeling  of  sorrow,  which  fills  the  public  heart. 

*'2.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  from  the  Senate  and  three 
from  the  House  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments of  said  citizens'  meeting  as  to  the  participation  of  this  General 
Assembly  in  the  same. 

**3.  Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  House  adjourn  tomorrow,  each 
House  to  adjourn  to  Monday  morning. 

**  Approved  October  14, 1870." 

Only  a  few  months  before  his  death.  General  Lee,  in  the  spring  of 
1870,  came  to  Georgia  for  a  brief  visit  to  the  grave  of  his  father,  the 
renowned  ** Light-Horse  Harry"  Lee  of  the  Revolution.*  The  latter' 
was  buried  at  Dungeness,  on  Cumberland  Island,  having  died  at  this 
place  while  visiting  the  family  of  his  deceased  comrade-in-arms.  Gen. 
Nathanael  Greene,  t  In  a  letter,  written  from  Savannah,  on  April  18, 
1870,  Robert  E.  Lee  thus  speaks  of  his  filial  pilgrimage  to  Dungeness : 

**We  visited  Cumberland  Island  where  Alice  decorated  my  father's 
grave  with  beautiful  fresh  flowers.  I  presume  it  will  be  the  last  time  I 
shall  be  able  to  pay  it  my  tribute  of  respect.    The  cemetery  is  unharmed 


♦  The  remains  of  * '  Light  Horse  Harry  * '  Lee  were  exhumed  in  1914  and  taken  to 
Lexington,  Virginia,  where  they  now  occupy  a  crypt  in  the  chapel  of  Washington  Lee 
University,  beside  the  ashes  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

t  Fitzhugh  Lee 's  * '  Life  of  General  Lee, ' '  Great  Commander  Series,  New  York, 
1899,  p.  410. 
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and  the  grave  in  good  condition,  but  the  house  at  Dungeness  has  been 
burned  and  the  island  devastated.    I  hope  I  am  better. '  * 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  He  resumed  his  arduous  duties  only  to  lay 
them  down  in  a  few  short  weeks.  The  end  came  gently  but  suddenly — 
almost  in  a  flash.  It  was  not  disease  in  the  ordinary  sense  that  severed 
the  mysterious  thread  of  life,  but  anguish  of  soul.  Six  months  from 
the  date  when  the  above  letter  was  penned  the  renowned  warrior  fell 
asleep  at  Lexington,  bequeathing  to  his  fellow-countrymen  and  to  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  untarnished  sword,  the  matchless  example, 
and  the  immortal  name  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

On  November  1,  1871,  the  newly  elected  State  Legislature  assembled 
in  Atlanta.  Both  houses  were  overwhelmingly  democratic,  a  result  which 
had  been  foreshadowed  in  the  fall  elections;  and  throughout  the  state 
there  was  profound  rejoicing.  The  downfall  of  the  radical  regime  in 
Oeorgia  was  at  hand.  Hon.  L.  N.  Trammell,  of  the  Forty-third  District, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Senate  and  Hon.  James  M.  Smith,  of  Musco- 
gee, speaker  of  the  House.  The  State  Senate  at  this  time  was  a  perpetual 
body,  half  of  its  old  membership  holding  over,  while  the  other  half  was 
newly  elected.  Prominent  among  the  state  senators  were:  Rufus  E. 
Lester,  John  C.  Nichols,  L.  C.  Hoyle,  Charles  C.  Kibbee,  Thomas  J.  Sim- 
mons, Wm.  IVr.  Reese,  Wm.  S.  Erwin,  George  Hillyer,  E.  Steadman, 
and  James  R.  Brown.  The  leaders  in  the  House  were :  Morgan  Rawls, 
Joseph  B.  Gumming,  Claiborne  Snead,  Henry  Jackson,  E.  F.  Hoge,  Joel 
€.  Fain,  J.  H.  Guerry,  John  I.  Hall,  J.  W.  Renfree,  John  W.  WoflPord, 
E.  D.  Graham,  R.  W.  Phillips,  Wm.  D.  Anderson,  R.  L.  McWhorter, 
Oeorge  F.  Pierce,  Jr.,  W.  P.  Johnson,  Isaac  Russell,  Emanuel  Heidt, 
L.  J.  Allred,  and  W.  H.  Payne. 

But  Governor  Bullock  was  not  on  hand  to  greet  the  law-makers.  He 
had  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  Impeachment  loomed  before  him. 
Exposure  was  imminent.  How  to  escape  the  evil  day  was  a  question 
uppermost  in  the  executive  mind.  There  was  only  one  safe  course  to 
adopt;  and  just  one  week  in  advance  of  the  ominous  day  set  for  the 
assembling  of  the  State  Legislature,  Governor  Bullock  played  his  trump 
card.  On  October  23,  1871,  Georgia's  chief-magistrate  fled  the  state 
between  two  suns,  quietly  slipping*  his  resignation  into  the  hands  of 
Benjamin  Conley,  president  of  the  Senate  who,  pending  an  election,  be- 
•came  governor  ad  interim.  At  a  special  election  held  on  the  third  Tues- 
day in  December,  Hon.  James  M.  Smith,  of  Muscogee,  then  speaker  of  the 
House,  was  elected,  receiving  39,705  votes,  with  only  a  few  scattering 
ballots  cast  in  opposition.* 

When  the  Legislature  re-convened  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Speaker  Smith  transmitted  his  resignation  to  the  governor;  and  Hon. 
Joseph  B.  Gumming,  of  Richmond,  formerly  speaker  pro  tem.,  was  elected 
speaker.  Georgia  had  called  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons  to  the 
governorship;  and  thus  fell  the  curtain  upon  the  last  act  in  the  tragic 
drama  of  reconstruction. 


House  Journal,  p.  25. 
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Georgians  Redemption  From  Carpet-bag  Rule — James  M.  Smith  Takes 
THE  Oath  op  Office  Amid  Great  Rejoicing — His  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress— Chief  Justice  Lochrane  Resigns — One  of  Georgia's  Most 
Brilliant  Personalities — ^Hiram  Warner  Becomes  Chief  Justice 
•  — Ex-Gov.  Charles  J.  Jenkins  Emerges  From  Retirement — Re- 
stores THE  Seal  of  the  Executive  Department — His  Letter  to 
Governor  Smith — ^Presented  With  a  Facsimile  of  the  Seal — ^A 
Dramatic  Incident — The  Legislature  Appoints  a  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  Fraudulent  Bonds  op  the  Bullock  Administra- 
tion— Thomas  J.  Simmons — John  I.  Hall — Qarnett  McMillan — 
The  Committee's  Arduous  Task — In  Session  For  Two  Months — 
Bonds  to  the  Amount  of  $7,957,000  Found  to  be  Fraudulent — 
Acts  Passed  Declaring  These  Bonds  Null  and  Void — Unsuccess- 
ful Efforts  to  Arrest  the  Fugitive  ex-Governor — ^Returns  to 
THE  State  When  Public  Feeling  Subsides — Submits  to  Arrest — 
Is  Tried  in  Ful^ton  Superior  Court — ^But  the  Case  is  Dismissed, 
Due  to  a  Lack  of  Evidence  to  Convict — Benjamin  H.  Hill,  Jr., 
His  Prosecutor — Judge  Hill's  Opinion — Gov.  Bullock's  Last 
Days — ^His  Character — Extenuating  Circumstances. 

Georgia's  redemption  from  carpet-bag  rule  was  formally  signalized 
on  January  12,  1872,  when  a  favorite  son  of  her  own  choice  was  duly 
inaugurated  governor  and  placed  at  the  helm  of  civil  affairs.  This  simple 
but  impressive  ceremony  ended  the  regime  of  reconstruction.  Promptly 
at  high  noon,  Hon.  James  M.  Smith,  governor-elect,  accompanied  by  the 
acting  governor,  Hon.  Benjamin  Conley,  Judges  Hiram  Warner  and 
Henry  K.  McCay,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Hon.  David  G.  Cotting,  sec- 
retary of  state,  together  with  other  State  House  oflBcers,  appeared  in 
the  representative  chamber.  Hon.  L.  N.  Trammell,  president  of  the 
Senate,  called  the  joint  session  to  order  and  signaled  the  two  bodies  to  rise 
as  the  inaugural  party  moved  down  the  main  aisle  toward  the  speaker's 
desk.  To  witness  the  inauguration  of  a  governor  who  embodied  in  his 
person  the  highest  type  of  moral  excellence,  who  possessed  the  unbounded 
*  confidence,  respect,  and  love  of  the  people,  and  whose  election  to  this 
high  oflBce,  bespoke  Georgia's  resumption  of  sovereign  statehood,  there 
was  assembled  in  the  galleries  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  vast 
multitude  of  spectators,  including  many  ladies,  and  this  assemblage 
was  truly  representative  of  the  social  and  intellectual  aristocracy  of 
Georgia.  The  hall  was  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  the  scene  was 
paralleled  in  brilliancy  only  by  the  stately  ceremonials  of  ante-bellum 
days.  The  governor-elect's  opening  sentence  sounded  a  key-note  of 
optimism.    Said  he :  • 


♦  House  Journal,  1872,  pp.  31-34. 
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*'I  appear  in  this  presence  today,  in  obedience  to  th^  Constitution 
and  Laws,  to  take  the  oath  of  office  and  assume  the  duties  of  Governor 
of  Georgia.  I  come  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  people  of  my  native 
State,  a  people  who,  having  been  scourged  by  fire  and  sword,  have  had 
their  patience  still  more  severely  tried  by  want  of  integrity  in  office  and 
by  corruption  in  high  places.  But,  after  a  long  and  cheerless  night 
of  misrule,  let  us  unite  in  indulging  the  hope  that  a  brighter  day  bring- 
ing with  it  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity  to  our  stricken  people,  is 
already  dawning  upon  our  beloved  State.'' 

With  reference  to  the  unceremonious  departure  of  Governor  Bullock 
from  the  state,  he  continued :  , 

* '  The  late  Governor,  whose  unexpired  term  of  office  I  have  been  chosen 
to  fill,  is  a  voluntary  fugitive  from  the  State  of  his  adoption.  During 
his  brief  incumbency,  there  has  been  an  addition  of  untold  millions  to 
the  public  debt.  He  has  left  the  finances  of  the  State  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order and  confusion;  so  that  as  yet  it  cannot  be  said  what  bonds  are 
legal  and  what  illegal.  To  correct  these  and  other  abuses  much  time 
and  labor  will  be  required.  *  *  *  But  it  may  here  be  proclaimed 
that  the  people  of  Georgia  have  no  thought  of  repudiating  any  part  of 
the  indebtedness  of  the  state.  It  is  their  purpose  to  respect  vested 
rights,  to  require  a  faithful  discharge  of  public  duty  on  the  part  of 
officials,  to  protect  and  elevate  the  public  faith  and  credit.  We  desire 
to  live  in  peace,  to  restore  our  waste  places,  and  to  bring  back  th6  govern- 
ment of  our  State  to  the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  fathers. ' ' 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  governor-elect  took  the  oath  of 
office  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  Judge  Hiram  Warner  administer- 
ing  the  oath,  after  which  he  was  duly  declared  by  the  president  of  the 
Senate  to  be  **duly  elected  and  qualified  governor  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, for  the  unexpired  term  of  Ruf us  B.  Bullock,  late  governor,  resigned. ' ' 

With  the  incoming  of  the  new  administration,  Chief  Justice  0.  A. 
Lochrane  relinquished  the  judicial  ermine,  desiring  to  return  to  his 
lucrative  law  practice;  and  one  of  the  first  official  acts  of  Governor 
Smith  was  to  appoint  Judge  Hiram  Warner  to  this  august  seat.  His 
commission  was  dated  January  19,  1872.  Judge  Warner  had  already 
worn  the  mantle  of  chief-justice,  but  under  the  Bullock  administration 
had  been  reduced  to  the  rank  of  an  associate.  As  Judge  Warner's  suc- 
cessor, Governor  Smith  appointed  to  the  bench,  Judge  W.  W.  Montgom- 
ery, of  Augusta.  The  personnel  of  the  bench  at  this  time  was  as  follows : 
Chief  Justice,  Hiram  Warner ;  associates,  W.  W.  Montgomery  and  H.  K. 
McCay. 

Judge  Lochrane 's  career  on  the  bench  did  not  add  materially  to 
his  fame,  though  he  possessed  rare  powers  of  analysis  and  rendered  a 
number  of  important  decisions,  the  effect  of  which  was  far-reaching.  It 
was  in  the  role  of  an  advocate  that  he  achieved  his  most  brilliant  tri- 
umphs ;  and  whether  on  the  platform  or  before  a  jury  in  the  courtroom, 
he  was  well-nigh  pre-eminent.  Wit,  humor,  satire,  eloquence,  invective, 
repartee,  anecdote — these  were  weapons  instantly  at  his  command ;  while 
a  vast  fund  of  general  information  and  a  wide  range  of  acquaintance  with 
the  world's  best  poetry,  made  him  one  of  the  most  charming  of  public 
speakers.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  identified  with  the  reconstruc- 
tionists,  his  genial  Irish  temperament  kept  him  from  sharing  to  any 
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extent  in  the  popular  odium.  His  eloquence,  perennially  refreshing,  was 
like  the  Tugalo  River  at  Tallulah  Falls — it  rolled  in  music  over  granite 
rocks  and  lifted  rainbows  while  it  molded  cataracts. 

It  was  not  long  after  Governor  Smith's  induction  into  ofiSce  as 
Georgia's  chief -magistrate  that  former  Gov.  Charles  J.  Jenkins  emerged 
from  his  retirement,  bringing  with  him  the  executive  seal  which,  for 
months  of  expatriation,  had  been  the  constant  companion  of  his  exile, 
both  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  Europe.  The  time  had  now  come  for  him  to 
surrender  into  lawful  hands  this  untarnished  emblem  of  Georgia's  state- 
Tiood — this  sacred  heirloom — ^which,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  he  had 
kept  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  military  usurpers.  On  March  15, 
1872,  ex-Governor  Jenkins,  having  lately  returned  to  his  home  in  Sum- 
merville,  near  Augusta,  Georgia,  addressed  an  extended  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Smith,  in  which  he  gave  a  full  account  of  his  stewardship;  and 
this  letter,  in  the  summer  following,  was  transmitted  to  the  general 
assembly,  for  appropriate  action.  Governor  Smith,  in  transmitting  this 
letter  said : 

*'The  fact  that  this  is  the  only  authentic  account  of  the  action  of 
the  Executive  at  this  time,  when  the  government  of  the  State  was 
wrested  from  her  people  by  the  strong  hand  of  military  power,  invests 
this  paper  with  peculiar  interest  and  importance.  The  manly  struggle 
made  by  my  distinguished  predecessor  to  avert  this  dire  calamity  will 
never  fade  from  the  memory  of  a  grateful  people.  Unaided,  save  by 
the  prayers  and  sympathies  of  the  good  and  true,  he  nobly  strove  to 
maintain  our  right  of  local  self-government  and  only  ceased  the  struggle 
when  the  cause  became  hopeless.  The  books,  papers,  and  seal  referred 
to  are  now  in  the  Executive  office.'* 

To  reproduce  in  full  the  letter  of  ex-Governor  Jenkins  will  exceed 
the  limits  of  space  allowed  for  a  discussion  of  this  dramatic  episode  in 
our  state's  history;  but  its  careful  perusal  will  well  repay  the  student 
of  our  political  annals.*  It  is  a  somewhat  lengthy  document  but  replete 
with  interest  and  couched  in  language  such  as  the  pen  of  its  gifted 
author  alone  could  command.  Most  of  the  facts  recited  in  this  letter 
have  already  been  reviewed  in  a  former  chapter,  but  some  of  its  salient 
paragraphs  will  impart  a  spice  of  interest  to  the  topic  now  under  con- 
sideration.   The  letter  begins: 

**Sir:  Since  my  removal  from  the  office  which  you  now  hold,  in 
January,  1868,  by  Major-General  Meade,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
commanding  the  Department  of  Georgia,  I  have  refrained  from  com- 
municating with  the  de  facto  government  of  the  State.  Had  there  been 
no  interference  of  the  Federal  government,  my  term  of  office  would  have 
expired  in  November,  1867,  and  there  would  then  have  been  assembled 
a  Legislature  to  whom  I  would  have  rendered  an  account  of  my  stew- 
ardship. There  having  been  neither  a  Governor  nor  Legislature  elected 
in  1867  I,  under  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  held  over;  but  therf 
was  no  Legislative  assembly.  From  the  time  of  my  removal  until  the 
installation  of  the  present  Governor  and  Legislature,  these  departments 
have  not  in  my  judgment  been  filled  by  persons  rightfully  representing 
the  people  of  Georgia  or  faithfully  guarding  their  interests. ' ' 
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The  writer  then  goes  on  to  say  that  such  a  communication  to  a  state 
executive  from  a  predecessor  was  unusual  if  not  unprecedented;  but  he 
felt  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  fully  justified  him  in  taking  this 
course  and  he  wished  this  letter,  containing  a  formal  account  of  certain 
transactions,  to  be  preserved  in  the  state's  oflScial  archives.  Next  he 
proceeded  to  review  the  matter  of  Georgia's  bonded  indebtedness  prior 
to  1868.  With  respect  to  certain  bonds  which  Governor  Bullock  de- 
manded and  received  from  certain  banks,  under  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  1868,  he  expresses  himself  thus : 

**The  precise  amount  so  delivered  I  know  not  but  suppose  it  could 
have  varied  little  from  $600,000.  I  am,  of  course,  ignorant  of  what  dis- 
position has  been  made  of  them.  If  they  have  been  faithfully  applied  to 
the  objects  intended,  they  have  not  increased  the  indebtedness  of  the 
State,  but  have  only  postponed  to  a  more  convenient  time  its  payment, 
pro  tanto,  and  the  relief  has  accrued  or  will  accrue  to  administrations 
succeeding  mine.  If  otherwise,  the  misapplication  is  chargeable  to  the 
Executive  who,  rather  than  come  to  an  account  with  the  fairly  elected 
and  honest  representatives  of  the  people  he  was  charged  with  having 
plundered,  ingloriously  fled  the  State.  In  no  event  can  those  bonds  be 
set  down  as  an  original  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  State  during  my 
ofiBcial  term  and  by  my  advice.'' 

Concerning  the  fraudulent  bond  issues  and  endorsements  of  the  Bul- 
lock administration.  Governor  Jenkins  is  silent,  for  the  reason  that  he 
possessed  no  positive  or  direct  information  upon  this  subject.  Nor  was 
it  germane  to  the  matter  under  discussion.  But  he  discussed  at  some 
length  the  circumstances  leading  to  his  expulsion  from  ofiSce  by  General 
Meade,  the  prolonged  but  futile  effort  made  by  him,  without  cost  to  the 
state,  to  obtain  redress  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  debt  of  obligation  due  to  generous  friends  who  had  given  him  legal 
assistance  in  his  eflfort  to  establish  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  recon- 
struction measures — ^these  and  other  topics  he  discusses  at  some  length. 
In  conclusion,  he  told  of  his  departure  from  the  state.    Said  he : 

* '  When  I  left  the  Executive  office,  I  took  with  me  the  record  of  war- 
rants drawn  upon  the  treasury,  the  book  of  receipts  for  them,  and  other 
papers  therewith  connected,  and  the  seal  of  the  Executive  Department. 
It  was  my  purpose  to  retain  these  things  in  my  own  custody  until  I 
should  see  in  the  Executive  office  a  rightful  incumbent  and  then  to  restore 
them.  The  removal  of  the  books  and  papers  was  merely  a  precautionary 
measure  for  my  own  protection.  Not  so  with  the  seal.  That  was  a  sym-  • 
bol  of  the  Executive  authority,  and  though  void  of  intrinsic  material 
value  was  hallowed  by  a  sentiment  which  forbade  its  surrender  to  unau- 
thorized hands.  Afterwards  whilst  I  was  in  Washington,  vainly  seeking 
the  interposition  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  formal  written  demand  was 
made  upon  me  by  Gen.  Ruger  for  a  return  of  these  articles,  with  which 
I  declined  to  comply.  The  books  and  papers  I  herewith  transmit  to  your 
Excellency  that  they  may  resume  their  place  in  the  archives  of. the 
State.  With  them  I  also  deliver  to  you  the  seal  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment. I  derive  high  satisfaction  from  the  reflection  that  it  has  never 
been  desecrated  by  the  grasp  of  a  military  usurper's  hand,  never  been 
prostituted  to  authenticate  official  misdeeds  of  an  upstart  pretender. 
Unpolluted  as  it  came  to  me,  I  gladly  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  worthy 
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son  of  Georgia — ^her  freely  chosen  Executive — ^my  first  legitimate  suc- 
cessor." 

This  letter  was  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  on  August  15,  1872. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  precious  documents  in  the  archives  of  Georgia 
and  one  to  be  sacredly  preserved  while  the  commonwealth  endures.  Co- 
incident with  its  reception  by  the  law-making  body,  a  resolution  was 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Gumming,  then  holding  the 
office  of  speaker,  in  which  the  patriotic  services  of  Governor  Jenkins  to 
the  state  were  fittingly  eulogized.  It  was  also  ordered  that  a  fac  simile 
reproduction  in  gold  of  the  seal  of  the  executive  department  be  struck, 
at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  to  bear  this  additional  inscription : 

"Presented  to  Chables  J.  Jenkins  by  the  State  of  Georgia.  In 
arduis  fidelis.'' 

It  was  furthermore  ordered  that  said  seal  be  presented  to  Governor 
Jenkins  as  a  token  of  esteem  from  a  grateful  state.  This  resolution 
passed  both  houses  by  an  overwhelming  vote  and,  on  August  22,  1872, 
was  approved  by  the  governor.  The  full  text  of  the  resolution  is  as 
follows :  • 

'*  Whereas,  The  Honorable  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  when  expelled  by 
usurpers  from  the  office  of  Governor  of  this  State,  had  the  firmness  and 
the  courage  to  save  the  public  treasure  from  the  plunderers,  and  applied 
it  to  the  obligations  of  the  State,  and  also  removed  the  archives  of  the 
State  Treasury,  and  saved  from  desecration  the  Seal  of  the  Executive 
Department ;  and  whereas,  his  efforts  to  save  the  people  of  Georgia  from 
oppression  relaxed  not  with  his  hold  upon  the  Executive  office,  but  in 
the  midst  of  discouragement  were  continued  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  so  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  success ;  and  whereas, 
preserving  the  archives  and  the  seal  until,  in  better  times,  he  might 
restore  them  to  his  first  rightful  successor,  he  has  delivered  them  to  his 
Excellency  the  Governor;  and  whereas,  gratitude  to  a  great  and  good 
man,  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  patriotism  and  virtue  in  the  generation  to  come,  alike 
render  it  good  that  we  should  ma,ke  and  put  in  imperishable  form  a 
recognition  of  his  fidelity  to  his  trust ;  therefore  be  it — 

**  Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  .That 
his  Excellency  the  Governor  be  authorized  and  instructed  to  have  pre- 
pared, and,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  to  present  to  the 
Honorable  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  a  seal,  to  be  the  fac  simile  of  the  one 
preserved  and  restored  by  him,  except  that  in  addition  to  the  other 
devices,  it  shall  have  this  inscription:  *  Presented  to  Charles  J.  Jenkins 
by  the  State  of  Georgia';  and  this  legend:  *In  arduis  fidelis.'  " 

But  this  is  anticipating.  On  December  19,  1871,  the  Legislature  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to  investigate  the  fraudulent  bond  scandals 
of  the  Bullock  administration.  This  committee  consisted  of  three  mem- 
bers, to  wit:  Thomas  J.  Simmons,  from  the  Senate,  and  John  I.  Hall 
and  Gamett  McMillan,  from  the  House.  Its  distinguished  personnel 
deserves  to  be  carefully  noted,  as  it  will  give  an  emphasis  to  the  course 
which  they  subsequently  recommended  with  respect  to  these  bonds. 
Thomas  J.  Simmons  became  in  after  years  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  Georgia.  ^  John  I.  Ilall,  during  President  Cleveland's  second 
administration,  became  an  assistant  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States.  Gamett  McMillan  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  young  mem- 
ber of  the  House.  His  zeal  to  extinguish  what  he  considered  a  blot  upon 
Georgia's  honor  and  his  eloquence  in  debate  w^hen  the  fraudulent  bonds 
were  under  discussion,  caused  him  to  be  placed  on  this  committee  of 
investigation.  The  reputation  which  he  achieved  at  this  time  made  him 
a  national  figure;  and  such  was  the  prestige  which  he  gained  at  home 
that  even  the  plume  of  the  great  Benjamin  H.  Hill  went  dow^n  before 
him  in  a  contest  for  the  democratic  nomination  to  Congress  in  1874.  He 
defeated  Mr.  Hill  by  a  pronounced  vote,  but  died  a  few  months  later, 
and  his  vacant  seat  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  illustrious  competitor. 

The  act  authorizing  the  appointment  of  this  committee  was  entitled : 
**An  act  to  protect  the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia  against  the  illegal 
and  fraudulent  issue  of  bonds  and  securities,  and  for  other  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  same. ' '  Its  duty  was  to  ascertain  and  report  the  num- 
ber of  bonds  and  endorsements  issued  and  put  into  circulation  by  Rufus 
B.  Bullock  the  aggregate  amount  thereof,  by  whom  the  same  were  sold, 
the  amount  of  money  paid  therefor,  the  time  when  and  the  persons  to 
whom  such  payments  were  made,  and  all  other  facts  connected  with 
the  history  of  said  bonds.* 

This  committee,  having  given  due  notice,  on  December  12,  1871, 
began  its  deliberations  in  Atlanta  on  March  1,  1872,  and  remained  in 
session  almost  continuously  until  May  1,  1872,  a  period  of  two  months. 
No  stdne  was  left  unturned  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  exact  truth. 
Incidentally  the  committee  visited  New  York,  where  an  extended  session 
was  held,  at  the  nation's  financial  center.  Hundreds  of  witnesses  were 
orally  examined,  while  voluminous  depositions  were  taken  in  England, 
France,  Germany  and  other  European  countries ;  but  all  efforts  to  bring 
Governor  Bullock  himself  before  the  committee  signally  failed. 

How^ever,  the  committee's  work  was  exhaustive,  thorough,  and  com- 
plete in  every  detail,  and  when  the  Legislature  reassembled  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1872  a  report  was  submitted  whose  findings  fully  satisfied  the 
General  Assembly  as  to  the  fraudulent  character  of  certain  bonds  aggre- 
gating in  value  $7,957,000.    These  bonds  were  particularized  as  follows : 

Gold  bonds  in  the  hands  of  Henry  Clews  &  Co $    102,000 

Gold  bonds,  second  issue  to  Brunswick  and  Albany  Railroad. .   1,880,000 

Currency  bonds   1,500,000 

Endorsement  Brunswick  and  Albany  Railroad  Bonds 3,300,000 

Endorsement  Bainbridge,  Cuthbert  and  Columbus  R.  R.  Bonds    600,000 

Endorsement  Cartersville  and  Van  Wert  R.  R.  Bonds 275,000 

Endorsement  Cherokee  R.  R.  Bonds 300,000 


$7,957,000 


Adopting  the  recommendations  of  this  report,  the  Legislature  in  a 
series  of  acts  approved  respectively  August  15th,  16th  and  23d,  declared 
null  and  void  the  state 's  endorsement  upon  the  bonds  of  the  Bainbridge, 
Cuthbert  and  Columbus  Railroad;  also  null,  void  and  unconstitutional 
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the  issue  of  state  gold  bonds  to  aid  the  Brunswick  and  Albany  Railroad, 
under  act  of  October  17,  1870;  also  null  and  void  the  state's  endorse- 
ment on  the  bonds  of  the  Cartersville  and  VanWert  Railroad ;  also  null 
and  void  the  state's  endorsement  on  the  bonds  of  the  Brunswick  and 
^Ibany  Railroad,  under  act  of  March,  1869 ;  and  also  void  and  without 
binding  force  against  the  State  of  Georgia  certain  quarterly  gold  bonds 
of  this  state,  issued  under  act  of  September  15,  1870.  At  the  same  time 
the  governor  of  Georgia,  the  state  treasurer  and  other  officers  were  en- 
joined from  paying  either  principal  or  interest  on  these  bonds  declared 
to  be  fraudulent.*  Subsequently  a  constitutional  amendment  w^as 
adopted,  grafting  a  prohibitive  clause  to  this  effect  upon  Georgia's 
fundamental  la\\^  Governor  Bullock,  in  issuing  and  endorsing  these 
bonds,  had  acted  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  Georgia  and  in 
open  violation  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  state.  Payment,  therefore, 
was  rightfully  refused.  Nor  did  Georgia's  credit  in  the  financial  centers 
suffer  impairment  for  any  length  of  time  by  reason  of  this  so-called 
repudiation.  If  a  hardship  was  entailed  upon  a  few  individuals,  it  was 
no  greater  hardship  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  thousands  of  people  who  held 
Confederate  bonds ;  and  it  was  justified  as  an  act  of  imperious  necessity 
to  the  people  of  a  great  state,  whose  sufferings  from  the  ravages  of  war 
were  dire  enough  w  ithout  the  added  burden  of  this  monumental  iniquity. 

To  bring  ex-Governor  Bullock  to  the  bar  of  justice  became  the  fixed 
resolve  of  the  state  authorities.  Charges  were  preferred  against  the 
former  chief  magistrate.  In  a  resolution  which  became  operative  through 
lapse  of  time,  on  November  13,  1871,  Governor  Conley  refusing  to  sign 
it,  a  committee  was  appointed  **to  examine  all  the  house  and  kitchen 
furniture,  silverware,  and  all  other  articles  and  implements  connected 
with  the  executive  mansion,"  to  see  if  anything  was  missing  subsequent 
to  Governor  Bullock's  flight.  Moreover,  an  officer  was  sent  to  New  York, 
armed  with  the  requisite  papers  for  effecting  his  arrest ;  but  the  fugitive 
ex-governor  was  not  to  be  found.  Several  years  later,  when  the  pulse- 
beat  of  men  was  calmer  and  the  outlook  for  an  impartial  review  of  the 
facts  without  acrimony  began  to  offer  the  prospect  of  a  vindication.  Gov- 
ernor Bullock  submitted  to  arrest,  returned  to  Georgia  and  stood  for 
trial.  But  the  evidence  was  not  sufBeient  to  support  the  charges  and, 
on  failure  of  proof  to  convict,  a  verdict  of  acquittal-  was  returned.  It  is 
only  fair  to  ex-Governor  Bullock  to  say  that,  while  he  lent  himself  as 
an  executive  to  the  infliction  of  great  political  wrongs  upon  the  state  and 
UHS  pruilty  of  numerous  high-handed  acts  of  usurpation,  there  is  little 
to  justify  the  belief  that  he  was  individually  or  personally  a  corrupt 
man  or  that  he  reaped  any  large  harvest  of  pecuniary  reward.  Judge 
Benjamin  H.  Hill,  who  was  the  prosecuting  oflScer  of  the  state  in  the 
trial  of  Governor  Bullock,  and  whose  father  was  perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful foe  of  the  whole  Reconstruction  regime  in  Georgia,  does  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  him  **an  honest  man  and  a  gentleman."  This  expression 
is  used  in  the  latter 's  life  of  Senator  Hill;  and  underneath  in  a  foot- 
note he  adds  this  explanatory  paragraph: 

**I  speak  advisedly.  Gov.  Bullock  was  indicted  for  embezzlement  as 
Governor.    I  was  Solicitor-General  at  the  time  and  aided  in  his  prose- 
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cution.  The  most  scathing  investigation  failed  to  disclose  any  evidence 
of  his  guilt  and  he  was  promptly  acquitted  by  a  Democratic  jury.  This 
much  a  sense  of  justice  induces  me  to  write/' 

Subsequent  to  his  acquittal  Governor  Bullock  spent  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life  in  Atlanta,  where  his  dignified  reserve,  his 
exemplary  walk  and  conversation,  his  uniform  courtesy,  his  unfailing 
public  spirit,  and  his  active  leadership  in  promoting  the  state's  commer- 
cial, industrial  and  educational  development,  won  for  him  a  host  of 
friends  and  conciliated  many  of  his  former  enemies.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded that  much  of  the  hostility  which  his  administration  of  affairs  pro- 
voked was  due  to  the  turbulent  and  restless  character  of  the  times,  to 
the  necessity  for  vigorous  initiative  on  the  part  of  one  occupying  the 
helm  at  such  a  crisis,  to  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  public  mind  caused 
by  the  humiliating  sting  of  defeat,  by  the  mischievous  work  of  the  carpet- 
bagger and  by  the  insolence  of  the  negro  voter,  and  to  numerous  other  ^- 
considerations,  all  of  which  influenced  to  some  extent,  unjustly,  no  doubt,  ^^ 
the  popular  estimate  in  which  Governor  Bullock  was  held.  When  well  ^^^' 
past  the  age  of  seventy,  he  died  while  on  a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  Rhode  '^Vi 
Island;  and  there,  amid  the  friends  of  his  early  youth,  most  of  whom  -Tejii 
wore  the  Federal  uniform,  he  sleeps  his  last  earthly  sleep — a  man  of  ^  P^ 
northern  birth  but  of  southern  adoption,  a  Confederate  volunteer  against  -^tXi 
whose  record  as  a  soldier  no  whisper  of  detraction  has  ever  been  heard,  ^'"'^rr,^ 
but  a  radical  governor  who  usurped  authority,  under  the  infamous  car-  -^^r 
pet-bag  regime,  and  to  whose  name  on  the  historic  page  will  always  ^ 
attach  much  of  the  odium  of  reconstruction. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Dr.  Gustavus  J.  Orr  Appointed  State  School  Commissioner — ^An  In- 
cident IN  His  College  Life  Recalled — Relinquishes  the  First 
Honor  over  Benj.  H.  Hill  Ratfer  than  Divulge  a  Secret — Doc- 
tor Orr's  Pioneer  Work  in  Organizing  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation— The  W.  and  A.  Lease  Approved — Half  the  Proceeds  to 
BE  Given  to  the  Common  Schools — The  Land  Scrip  Fund — How 
It  Was  Saved  by  Governor  Smith — The  College  op  Agricultural 
AND  Mechanic  Ahts  Founded — ^How  the  Convict  Lease  System 
Originated — ^A  Heritage  from  Reconstruction — Difficulty  be- 
tween General  Toombs  and  Ex-Governor  Brown  over  the  Mitch- 
ell Property — ^An  Unfought  Duel — Henry  W.  Grady's  Amusing 
Article — Judge  Lochrane's  Card — The  Campaign  op  1872 — Strong 
Opposition  in  Georgia  to  Horace  Greeley — ^President  Grant  Rb- 
ELECTr^i) — ^Appoints  Amos  T.  Akerman,  of  Georgia,  Attorney-Gen- 
ERAi — The  New  Apportionment — The  New  Congressional  Dele- 
gation— Gen.  Philip  Cook — Col.  James  H.  Blount — Hon.  Henry 
P;.  Harris — Col.  Hiram  P.  Bell — Only  Two  Republicans  on  the 
Delegation — Governor  Smith's  Re-election — The  New  General 
Assembly  Meets. 

To  the  office  of  state  school  commissioner,  Governor  Smith,  within  a 
few  days  after  his  inauguration,  appointed  a  distinguished  educator 
and  scholar.  Dr.  Gustavus  J.  Orr;  and  much  of  the  Benefit  which  has 
since  inured  to  the  children  of  Georgia  from  the  work  of  this  department 
ia  due  to  the  wise  forethought,  to  the  vigorous  initiative,  and  to  the 
patient  zeal  of  this  eminent  pioneer  worker  in  the  educational  ranks. 
With  such  men  as  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Dr.  Patrick  H.  Mell  and  Bishop 
Atticus  G.  Haygood,  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the 
South 's  rehabilitation,  one  of  the  leaders  in  what  may  be  termed  its 
renaissance ;  for,  with  the  vision  to  behold  a  great  ideal,  he  also  possessed 
the  wisdom,  the  patience,  and  the  genius  to  achieve  great  results.  Doctor 
Orr  was  a  classmate  of  the  renowned  Benjamin  H.  Hill  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  succeeded  in  winning  the  first  honor  over  his  brilliant  com- 
petitor ;  but  refusing  as  a  matter  of  principle  to  divulge  to  the  faculty 
his  knowledge  of  a  certain  difficulty  between  students,  he  forfeited  the 
distinction  to  which  he  was  rightfully  entitled.  Upon  his  withdrawal 
from  the  class,  on  the  eve  of  graduation,  the  first  honor  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Hill.  This  incident  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  rugged  molds  of  char- 
acter in  which  Doctor  Orr  was  cast  and  to  emphasize  his  descent  from 
ancestors  who  did  their  own  thinking  and  fighting  among  the  highlands 
of  Scotland.  Down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  it  is  said  that  he  never  once 
divulged  the  secret  even  to  the  members  of  his  own  household.    In  the 
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realm  of  education,  Doctor  Orr's  work  was  basic.  He  was  a  pioneer,  a 
pathfinder,  an  establisher  of  precedents.  He  found  the  department  un- 
popular. Its  work  was  hampered  by  restricted  means.  The  people  of 
the  state  were  poor.  But  he  lived  to  organize  it  upon  solid  foundations 
and  to  make  it  instrumental  in  developing  what  is  today  Georgia's  chief 
glory ;  her  system  of  free  popular  education. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1868,  the  Legislature  was  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  establishmeni  of  common  schools,  free  to  All  the  children 
of  the  state ;  and  accordingly  iL\1870  an  act  was  passed  putting  this  pro- 
vision into  effect.  As  we  have  already  seen,  Gen.  J.  R.  Lewis,  a  one-armed 
Federal  veteran,  was  Georgia's  fiJ^t  commissioner  of  education,  receiv- 
ing his  appointment  from  Governor' IS^iUock.  Without  any  disposition 
to  minimize  his  work,  it  is  enough  to  sa^V^at  he  was  not  in  touch  with 
the  masses  and  that  for  years  the  departm^  itself  was  invested  with 
all  the  unsavory  associations  of  scalawag  go^^grnment  and  carpet-bag 
rule.  But  Doctor  Orr  soon  redeemed  it  from  the^evil  associations  and 
made  its  leavening  influence  felt  in  the  remotest  hamil?*  ^^  the  mountains. 

There  was  much  wrangling  throughout  the  state  J^^^  "^^  leaae  of 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  to  a  company  hea*^^^  ^y  former 
Gov.  Joseph  E.  Brown.    But  the  Legislature  of  1872,  ai^^  *  spirited 
debate,  approved  the  lease.    It  was  to  run  for  a  period  of  f^^^ty  years, 
at  a  fixed  rental  of  $25,000  per  month,  or  $300,000  per  ani^°^-    '^*^ 
same  Legislature  enacted  a  new  school  law,  giving  half  the  reni-j^^  ^*  ^°^ 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  to  the  common  schools  of  Georgw»  *°. 
with  this  substantial  help  the  prospects  of  the  department  began  m!\j^^* 
ally  to  brighten.*   According  to  this  same  act,  the  governor,  the  attori^^^^ 
general,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  comptroller-general  and  the  stim 
school  commissioner  were  to  constitute  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Edi' 
cation.    Twenty  years  later,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Pelton,| 
a  new  lease  of  the  road  was  negotiated  with  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  at  a  fixed  rental  of  $35,000  per  month,  all  of 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  common  school  fund.    Doctor  Orr  died  in 
1887,  having  occupied  the  oflSce  of  state  school  commissioner  uninter- 
ruptedly for  sixteen  years. 

Congress,  in  1862,  passed  an  act  donating  certain  public  lands  in 
the  states  and  territories  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges,  each  state  to  have  30,000  acres  of  land  for  each  senator 
and  representative  in  Congress.  Georgia's  part,  therefore,  was  270,000 
acres.  The  various  states  accepting  the  donation  were  allowed  until  the 
2d  day  of  July,  1872,  to  establish  the  colleges.  The  script  issues  to  the 
State  of  Georgia,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  Congress,  were  sold 
by  Governor  Bullock  at  90  cents  per  acre,  making  the  sum  total  of  $243,- 
000.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1872,  Governor  Smith  ex- 
plains how  this  fund  was  saved  to  the  State  of  Georgia.    Said  he :  t 

**  Finding  that  the  time  in  which  the  college  in  this  state  must  be 
established,  if  established  at  all,  would  expire  before  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  unwilling  to  apply  to  Congress  to  extend  the 
time,  for  the  reason  that  such  application,  in  all  probability,  would  have 


•  Acts  1872,  pp.  64-76. 

t  House  Journal,  1872,  p.  75. 
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been  used  as  a  pretext  for  attaching  to  the  donation  conditions  which 
would  have  rendered  the  same  odious  to  the  people,  I  determined  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  exercise  the  power  conferred  upon  the  Executive  by  the 
Legislature  and  save  this  great  fund  to  our  people.  The  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, approved  Dec.  12,  1866,  conferred  upon  the  Governor  all  the 
power  necessary  to  save  the  fund  to  the  State,  but  the  act  of  Congress 
making  the  donation  required  that  the  college  should  be  actually  estab- 
lished by  the  second  day  of  July,  1872.  There  was  no  such  college  in 
existence  in  this  State  and  I  had  no  authority  to  create  such  an  institu- 
tion. The  Legislature  had  failed  to  organise  a  college  for  this  purpose 
or  to  dispose  of  the  fund,  and  would  not  assemble  in  time  to  take  the 
necessary  action.  What  then  could  be  done  ?  By  the  terms  of  its  char- 
ter, the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  located  at  Athens,  pos* 
sessed  ample  powers  to  establish  such  a  college  and  it  was  only  by  the 
prompt  exercise  of  these  powers  that  the  fund  did  not  become  forfeit. 
The  trustees  held  a  meeting  in  this  city,  on  the  30th  of  March  last,  when 
they  organized  a  college  in  conformity  to  the  law  granting  the  donation,, 
made  formal  application  for  the  use  of  the  fund,  and  received  an  Execu- 
tive order  bestowing  the  same  upon  the  University  of  Georgia." 

Thus  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  came  into  ex- 
istence, one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  state's  university 
syistem. 

Governor  Smith,  in  this  same  message  to  the  Legislature,  states  that 
under  an  act,  approved  March  14, 1871,  authorizing  the  governor  to  farm 
out  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiary,  he  proceeded  after  due  notice  to 
lease  the  same  for  a  term  of  two  years  to  Messrs.  Grant,  Alexander  and 
Co.,  at  the  sum  of  $50  per  capita,  per  annum.  The  number  of  convicts 
in  the  penitentiary  on  the  day  the  lease  was  executed  was  432. 

To  find  the  beginnings  of  the  convict  lease  system  in  Georgia,  we 
must  go  back  to  1868,  when  the  state  was  in  the  hands  of  the  recon- 
structionists.*  Until  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  convicts  in  Georgia  were 
confined  in  a  penitentiary  located  at  Milledgeville,  then  the  capital  of 
the  state.  According  to  oflScial  records  for  1860  the  number  of  convicts, 
then  imprisoned  at  Milledgeville  was  250,  all  of  whom  were  white.  The 
absence  of  negro  convicts  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  under  the  old 
slave  regime  minor  offenses  were  punished  by  the  master  and  only  the 
most  serious  crimes  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  authorities. 


•From  the  Governor's  Special  Message. 

Executive  Department,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  10, 1886L 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  response  to  your  resolutions  calling  for  information  in  regard  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Georgia  Convict  Lease  from  its  origin  down  to  the  present  time,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following: 

' '  The  lease  system  in  Georgia  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  action  taken  by 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  Thomas  H.  Ruger,  of  the  United  States  Army,  while  acting 
as  Provisional  Governor  of  this  State. 

"On  May  11,  1868,  as  shown  by  the  records  in  this  department.  General  Ruger 
leased  out  for  one  year  to  William  A.  Fort,  one  hundred  convicts,  who  were  to  be,  by 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  able-bodied  and  healthy  negro  convicts.  On  July  3,  1868^ 
General  Ruger  leased  to  William  A.  Fort  and  Joseph  I.  Printup  one  hundred  able- 
bodied  convicts,  as  shown  by  the  same  records. 

**0n  June  28,  1869,  His  Excellency,  Rufus  B.  Bullock,  then  Governor,  leased  to 
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But  when  the  edict  of  emancipation  went  into  effect,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  state  to  deal  with  all  offenses  committed  by  the  negro  popula- 
tion, both  great  and  small,  and  soon  the  capacity  of  the  prison  was  over- 
taxed by  the  increasing  number  of  law-breakers.  Either  to  enlarge  the 
penitentiary  or  to  find  some  other  method  of  handling  the  prisoners  was 
the  problem  which  the  State  Government  at  this  crisis  was  called  upon  to 
meet.  But  the  bankrupt  condition  of  the  state,  due  to  the  disasters  of 
war,  made  an  expenditure  of  money  for  penitentiary  purposes  inexpedi- 
ent, in  the  light  of  existing  conditions;  and  accordingly,  in  1866,  the 
policy  was  adopted  of  leasing  convicts  to  contractors  engaged  on  public 
works.  Afterwards  the  policy  was  modified  so  as  to  permit  the  leasing 
of  convicts  to  private  individuals.* 

Whether  wisely  or  unwisely  the  convict  lease  system  thus  originated. 
It  was  justified  in  a  measure  by  the  logic  of  necessity ;  but  if  those  who 
voted  for  the  adoption  of  this  measure  in  1866  could  have  foreseen  the 
maltreatment  of  prisoners,  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  the  long  catalogue 
of  abuses  which  were  destined  to  spring  up  in  the  wake  of  this  legisla- 
tive concession,  some  other  solution  of  the  problem  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  found.  In  1874  the  leasing  of  convicts  for  a  term  of  five  years 
was  legalized  by  statutory  enactment  and  in  1876  the  Legislature  ex- 
tended the  limit  to  twenty  years.  The  law  required  that  the  convicts 
should  work  only  ten  hours  a  day  and  should  be  given  sufficient  food 
and  clothing,  in  addition  to  sleeping  accommodations  and  medical  at- 
tendance; but  even  with  this  humane  provision  of  the  law  there  was 
room  for  flagrant  wrongs  and  these  eventually  created  in  the  public 
mind  of  the  state  such  a  revulsion  of  feeling  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
system  was  at  last  decreed  by  an  aroused  public  sentiment.  But  the 
final  extinction  of  the  system  is  reserved  for  a  future  discussion. 

To  this  period  belongs  a  dramatic  episode.  On  June  27,  1872,  there 
appeared  in  the  Griffin  News,  over  the  signature  of  Robert  Toombs,  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  that  paper,  in  which  Governor  Brown 
was  charged  with  having  engineered  through  the  Legislature  a  bill  for 


Grant,  Alexander  and  Ck>.,  for  two  years,  all  the  convicts  then  confined  in  the  Georgia 
penitentiary.  In  this  contract,  reference  is  made  to  a  former  contract  entered  into 
on  November  5,  1868,  but  this  last  named  contract  does  not  appear  to  be  of  record  in 
this  office. 

**Bj  the  act  of  December  14,  1871,  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  farm  out  the 
convicts  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  two  years.  By  section  6  of  this  act,  the 
contract  entered  into  with  Grant,  Alexander  and  Co.,  which  had  expired  on  June  28, 

1871,  was  recognized  and  declared  valid,  and  extended  until  April  1,  1872. 

**  Under  the  act  of  1871,  his  Excellency,  James  M.  Smith,  Governor,  on  March  7, 

1872,  leased  and  farmed  out  all  the  convicts  of  the  State  to  Grant,  Alexander  and  Co., 
for  the  term  of  two  years.    This  last  contract  expired  April  1,  1874. 

"On  March  3,  1874,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  Governor  to  farm  out  or 
lease  the  convicts  of  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  one  nor  longer  than  five  years. 
In  pursuance  of  this  act,  his  Excellency,  Governor  James  M.  Smith,  farmed  out  and 
leased  to  different  individuals  and  companies  all  the  convicts,  for  different  periods,  as 
allowed  by  the  act,  and  as  the  short  leases  expired  other  leases  were  made. 

''At  the  expiration  of  the  leases  made  in  1874  the  convicts  were  leased  for  twenty 
years  under  the  act  of  February  25, 1876,  to  Penitentiary  Companies  Nos.  1,  2  and  3, 
at  which  time  the  present  system  was  inaugurated.     *.   *     * 

*'J.  B.  Gordon." 

''House  Journal  1886,  pp.  412-416. 
•  "History  of  Georgia,"  R.  P.  Brooks. 
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the  sale  of  a  piece  of  property  in  Atlanta  then  owned  by  the  state  but 
known  as  the  town  park.  It  was  an  enclosed  area  just  opposite  what  is 
now  the  main  entrance  to  the  old  passenger  depot.  Notwithstanding 
a  bona  fide  offer  of  $100,000  from  General  Austell  it  was  charged  in 
this  letter  that  the  Legislature  was  persuaded  to  accept  an  offer  of 
$35,000  from  Lochrane,  Kimball  and  Brown,  who  engineered  the  bill 
through  the  Legislature,  in  the  name  of  the  Mitchell  heirs.  Such  a  letter 
emanating  from  a  man  like  General  Toombs  was  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  boomerang  in  Georgia  politics.  Governor  Brown  had  not  only 
been  governor  of  the  state  but  chief -justice ;  and  Judge  Lochrane  had 
succeeded  him  in  the  latter  exalted  position.  Before  going  upon  the 
bench.  Governor  Brown  had  represented  the  Mitchell  heirs  but  when 
judicial  appointment  was  accepted  by  him  Judge  Lochrane  took  over  the 
case.  As  to  General  Austell's  offer  of  $100,000,  it  was  not  made  in 
seriousness  and  was  not  a  bona  fide  offer.  Besides,  some  concession 
was  due  to  the  heirs  of  Samuel  Mitchell,  whose  father  had  donated  to 
the  State  of  Georgia  five  acres  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  city  for  ter- 
minal facilities  when  the  state  road  was  completed.  Incensed  by  the 
charges  contained  in  this  letter  Governor  Brown,  ordinarily  a  man  of 
calm  poise,  replied  at  once  to  the  charges  in  a  letter  which  ended  with 
this  paragraph,  a  fine  specimen  of  vigorous  Anglo-Saxon: 

**Now,  if  Gen.  Toombs  intends  by  his*  language  to  say  that  I  have 
been  guilty  of  bribery  in  engineering  this  bill  through  the  Legislature, 
I  pronounce  his  statement  an  infamous  falsehood  and  itis  author  an  un- 
scrupulous liar.'* 

General  Toombs  made  no  reply  to  this  letter  but  some  few  days  later 
Col.  John  C.  Nicholls,  acting  on  his  behalf,  called  upon  Governor  Brown 
to  know  if  his  church  relations  would  embarrass  him  in  giving  satisfac- 
tion to  General  Toombs  under  the  code.  This  method  of  paving  the  way 
for  a  duel  was  somewhat  irregular  and  unceremonious  and  the  ex-gover- 
nor replied  by  saying  that  General  Toombs  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
church  relations  and  that  if  he  wished  to  issue  a  challenge  to  mortal 
combat  he  would  give  him  an  answer  in  due  form  when  the  challenge 
came  to  hand.  **But  you  can  say  to  Gen.  Toombs,"  he  added,  *'that  I 
hold  myself  ready  to  give  him  any  satisfaction  to  which  he  may  be 
entitled  as  a  gentleman."  However,  the  duel  between  these  two  dis- 
tinguished Georgians  failed  to  occur.  General  Toombs  did  not  issue  his 
contemplated  challenge  and  Governor  Brown  in  a  lengthy  letter  reviewed 
his  connection  with  the  Mitchell  case,  setting  forth  the  facts  with  some 
degree  of  fulness.  Henry  W.  Grady,  in  a  well-written  sketch,  full  of 
his  characteristic  humor,  has  touched  upon  this  contemplated  duel ;  and 
from  Mr.  Grady's  account  of  the  affair  we  quote  the  following  paragraph, 
in  which  he  indulges  in  a  playful  vein  of  speculation :  • 

**  While  I  join  with  all  good  men  in  rejoicing  that  this  duel  was 
arrested,  I  confess  that  I  have  been  wicked  enough  to  speculate  on  its 
probable  result — ^had  it  occurred.  In  the  first  place,  Gten.  Toombs 
made  no  preparation  for  the  duel.  He  went  along  in  his  careless  and 
kingly  way,  trusting,  presumably,  to  luck  and  a  quick  shot.  Gov.  Brown, 
on  the  contrary,  made  the  most  careful  and  deliberate  preparation.  He 
I 
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made  his  will,  put  his  estate  in  order,  and  then  clipped  all  the  trees  in 
his  orchard  practicing  with  the  pistol.  Had  the  duel  come  off — which 
fortunately  it  did  not — Gen.  Toombs  would  have  fired  with  his  usual 
magnificence  and  his  usual  disregard  of  rule.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply- 
that  he  would  not  have  hit  Gov.  Brown ;  on  the  contrary,  he  might  have 
perforated  him  in  a  dozen  places  at  once.*  But  one  thing  is  sure — Gov. 
Brown  would  have  clasped  his  long  white  fingers  around  the  pistol  butt, 
adjusted  it  to  his  gray  eye  and  sent  his  buUet  within  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  the  place  he  had  selected.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  drew 
a  diagram  of  Gen.  Toombs,  and  marked  off  with  square  and  compass 
the  exact  spot  he  wanted  to  hit.'' 

Judge  Lochrane  also  dipped  his  pen  in  vitriolic  ink  and  replied  to 
the  implications  of  General  Toombs  in  a  letter  replete  with  epigrams. 
Judge  Lochrane 's  letter  is  a  gem  of  literature  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
satir^s  of  Horace  and  equal  to  anything  in  this  branch  of  art  ever  writ- 
ten by  the  kingly  Georgian  himself.    Said  Judge  Lochrane : 

*  *  Too  long  have  the  interests  of  Georgia  been  cursed  by  the  bewilder- 
ing folly  of  Toombs.  May  the  God  of  justice  interpose  to  save  the  State 
from  the  further  infliction  of  his  pestilential  influence  and  as  the  State 
has  heretofore  been  spared  his  precedent  may  Providence  in  the  future 
spare  her  the  curse  of  his  parallel." 

Governor  Smith's  election  to  the  governorship  at  the  special  election 
held  in  1871  was  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Governor  Bullock.  But 
he  possessed  the  undivided  support  and  confidence  of  the  democracy  of 
Georgia  and  felt  reasonably  sure  of  endorsement  at  the  poHs.  More- 
over, he  was  anxious  for  the  success  of  certain  policies.  Therefore,  at 
the  proper  time,  he  announced  himself  a  candidate  for  re-election. 

But  the  year  1872  was  tense  with  political  excitement.  The  time 
for  the  presidential  election  was  drawing  near  and  the  apple  of  discord 
was  already  producing  serious  division  in  the  democratic  ranks.  There 
was  a  strong  movement  among  the  democrats  at  the  North  to  nominate 
Horace  Greeley  for  President.  The  liberal  republicans,  having  lately 
revolted  from  the  extreme  radical  element  of  the  party,  had  already 
tendered  him  its  nomination ;  and  to  the  eyes  of  northern  democrats  an 
opportunity  for  success  in  the  national  election  seemed  to  be  offered  by 
this  condition  of  affairs.  Horace  Greeley  had  been  a  man  of  pronounced 
views  on  African  servitude  and  as  an  editor  had  wielded  a  powerful  pen 
in  support  of  an  anti-slavery  sentiment.  But  subsequent  to  the  war,  he 
had  assumed  a  magnanimous  attitude  toward  the  South  and  had  even 
gone  so  far  in  his  friendship  toward  this  section  as  to  sign  the  bond  of 
ex-President  Davis,  when  the  latter 's  release  from  Fortress  Monroe  was 
permitted  by  the  Federal  authorities. 

But  there  was  bitter  opposition  in  Georgia  to  Mr.  Greeley's  nomina- 
tion, and  it  was  led  by  some  of  the  state's  foremost  public  men.  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  former  Confederate  vice-president,  bought  a  news- 
paper and  through  its  columns  from  week  to  week  kept  up  an  incessant 
editorial  fusilade.*  He  made  few  speeches;  but  Linton  Stephens  and 
Robert  Toombs  took  the  stump  and  made  the  welkin  ring  throughout 
Georgia.    The  whole  state  was  thrown  into  a  maelstrom  of  excitement. 
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Bitter  factional  issues  were  sprung,  and  as  time  went  on  the  fight  became 
almost  feudal.  However,  the  state  sent  an  uninstructed  delegation  to  the 
Baltimore  convention.  It  included  such  men  as  Henry  L.  Benning, 
Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  John  B.  Gordon,  Ambrose  R.  Wright,  Julian  Hart- 
ridge,  Thomas  Hardeman,  Isaac  W.  Avery,  and  Charles  T.  Goode — all 
picked  men.  Horace  Greeley  was  nominated  by  the  democrats.  But  Mr. 
Stephens  continued  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Greeley  and  supported  a 
straightout  democratic  ticket  headed  by  Charles  0  'Connor  of  New  York. 

At  a  state  democratic  convention  held  on  July  24,  1872,  over  which 
Col.  Thomas  Hardeman  presided,  there  were  624  delegates  present,  from 
136  counties.  This  convention  endorsed  the  Baltimore  platform,  alto- 
'  gether  with  its  candidates,  Greeley  and  Brown;  it  also  nominated  Hon. 
James  M.  Smith  for  re-election  as  governor,  and  chose  the  following  presi- 
dential electors :  Wm.  T.  Wofford,  Henry  L.  Benning,  Washington  Poe, 
Julian  Partridge,  Henry  G.  Turner,  Robert  N.  Ely,  W.  J.  Hudson,  J.  M. 
Pace,  H.  R.  Casey,  J.  N.  Dorsey  and  E.  D.  Graham.  The  first  four  of 
these  were  from  the  state  at  large;  the  others  were  district  electors. 
Before  adjourning,  the  convention  paid  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Judge  Linton  Stephens,  whose  untimely  death  at  this  crisis 
of  affairs  entailed  a  severe  loss  upon  the  commonwealth.  George  F% 
Pierce,  Jr.,  of  Hancock,  son  and  namesake  of  the  great  bishop,  pro- 
nounced an  exquisite  eulogy  upon  his  illustrious  fellow-townsman.* 

Not  long  after  the  adjournment  of  this  body,  a  straight  convention 
was  held,  with  fifty-seven  delegates  in  attendance  from  twenty-three 
counties;  and  by  this  convention  Charles  O'Connor  was  endorsed  for 
President.  The  republicans  of  the  state  met  at  about  the  same  time 
with  John  S.  Bigby  as  chairman  and  besides  endorsing  the  Grant  electoral 
ticket,  nominated  Dawson  A.  Walker  for  goverpor. 

The  fight  continued  until  the  day  of  election  and  was  carried  into 
every  precinct.  But  the  returns  left  nothing  in  doubt.  Governor  Smith 
was  re-elected  over  Dawson  A.  Walker  by  58,444  votes,  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  view  of  the  strong  republican  organization  at  this  time  in 
Georgia.  The  vote  in  the  presidential  campaign  was  as  follows :  Greeley, 
75,896;  Grant,  62,485,  O'Connor,  3,999;  total,  142,370.  Greeley's  ma- 
jority over  Grant  in  this  state  was  13,411 ;  over  O'Connor,  71,895.  Thus 
he  secured  Georgia's  electoral  vote,  despite  the  combined  Toombs  and 
Stephens  opposition.  But  he  lost  the  presidency  to  General  Grant.  The 
activities  of  a  strenuous  campaign,  with  its  resultant  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment, proved  too  severe  a  test  for  one  of  Mr.  Greeley's  advanced  age. 
He  sank  under  the  burden,  and  on  the  day  before  the  vote  was  formally 
cast  in  the  electoral  college,  he  breathed  his  last. 

President  Grant,  soon  after  his  re-inauguration,  called  into  his  cabinet 
as  attorney-general,  Hon.  Amos  T.  Akerman,  of  Georgia.  Colonel  Aker- 
man,  though  a  pronounced  republican,  enjoyed  the  unfeigned  respect 
of  his  democratic  friends  and  neighbors  and  was  a  man  of  the  most 
rigid  inflexibility  of  character.  Bom  at  the  North,  he  fought  in  the 
Confederate  army  and  made  a  gallant  record  as  a  soldier.  He  was 
never  a  rabid  or  bitter  partisan;  and  because  he  refused  to  pervert  the 
powers  of  his  office  to  serve  political  ends  he  was  virtually  forced  from 
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the  cabinet  by  the  moneyed  interests ;  but  neither  his  courage  as  a  man 
of  honcft  nor  his  high  order  of  talent  was  ever  questioned. 

Under  the  new  apportionment,  based  on  the  census  of  1870,  Georgia 
was  now  entitled  to  nine  representatives  in  Congress  and  the  delegation 
chosen  in  the  general  election  of  1872  was  as  follows:  Morgan  Rawls, 
R.  H.  Whiteley,  Philip  Cook,  Henry  R.  Harris,  James  C.  Freeman, 
James  H.  Blount,  P.  M.  B.  Young,  Ambrose  R.  Wright,  and  Hiram 
P.  Bell.  Only  two  members  of  the  delegation  were  republicans — Messrs. 
Whiteley  and  Freeman.  The  rest  were  democrat?,  and  of  these  all  were 
new  members,  except  General  Young,  who  was  returned  from  the  Seventh 
District.  General  Wright  did  not  live  to  take  his  seat  in  Congress  and 
Mr.  Stephens  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  several  months  later. 
He  was  a  brave  Confederate  officer  and  a  brilliant  editor,  for  years  at 
the  head  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle.  General  Cook,  as  commander  of 
his  brigade,  succeeded  the  gallant  Doles  at  Cold  Harbor.  He  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  in  1865,  but  he  did  not  take  his  seat  at  that  time,  on 
account  of  political  disabilities.  However,  he  served  in  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1865,  called  to  meet  under  President  Johnson's  plan 
of  reconstruction.  He  redeemed  his  district  from  carpet-ba^  rule  in 
1872,  and  was  eventually  succeeded  by  his  law-partner,  Judge  Charles 
F.  Crisp,  who  afterwards  became  speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. On  retiring  from  Congress,  General  Cook  became  Geor- 
gia's Secretary  of  State.  He  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  entrusted 
with  the  building  of  the  present  state  capitol.  Col.  James  H.  Blount 
began  at  this  time  a  career  in  Congress  destined  to  continue  without 
interruption  for  twenty  years.  During  President  Cleveland's  second 
adxninistration,  he  was  sent  as  a  special  commissioner  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Henry  R.  Harris  was  afterwards  an  assistant  postmaster- 
general  under  President  Cleveland.  It  was  in  this  election  that  the 
historic  Ninth  Congressional  District — fated  to  be  the  battle-ground  of 
many  a  fierce  contest — was  placed  for  the  first  time  upon  the  political 
map.  Hiram  P.  Bell,  an  ex-member  of  the  Confederate  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, was  its  first  congressman. 

When  the  new  Legislature  convened  on  January  9,  1873,  Hon.  L.  N. 
Trammell,  of  the  Forty-third  District,  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Senate,  by  a  viva  voce  vote,  having  no  opposition;  and  Hon.  Augustus 
0.  Bacon,  of  Bibb,  was  chosen  i^peaker  of  the  House.  Mr.  Bacon  was 
destined  to  succeed  himself  repeatedly  in  the  speaker's  chair  and  to 
attain  an  almost  unrivalled  distinction  as  a  parliamentarian.  Later  he 
was  to  wear  the  toga  of  the  Federal  Senate  and  to  wield  on  more  than 
one  historic  occasion  the  gavel  of  the  American  House  of  Peers. 
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QovERNOB  Smith  Re-inaugurated — The  Senatorial  Fight  op  1873 — 
Mainly  Between  (Jobdon  and  Stephens — General  Gordon  Wins 
— The  Scene  Described  by  an  Eye-witness — The  Hero  of  Appo- 
mattox— Gen.  Ambrose  R.  Wright's  Death  Creates  a  Vacancy 
IN  Congress — Mr.  Stephens  is  Returned  to  the  National  Councils 
— New  State  House  Officers  Chosen — ^All  Democrats — **Thb 
Crime  of  1873** — The  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 
Pounded — Col.  Wm.  P.  Price — Col.  David  W.  Lewis — State  Aid 
Repealed— Two  New  Departments:  the  Department  op  Agri- 
culture and  the  Geological  Survey — Georgia  the  First  State 
TO  Establish  an  Agricultural  Department — Dr.  Thomas  P.  Janes 
— Dr.  George  Little — The  Congressional  Elections  of  1874 — ^A 
Solid  Democratic  Delegation — Dr.  Wm.  H.  Pelton — His  Dra- 
matic  Career — Destined  to  Become  a  Leader  op  Georgia  Independ- 
ents— Mrs.  Pelton — Capt.  W.  E.  Smith — Juuan  Hartridge — Mil- 
ton A.  Candler — Changes  on  the  Supreme  Bench — ^Review  of 
Governor  Smith's  Administration — Its  Constructive  Policies — 
Ex-Gov.  Herschel  V.  Johnson  Disappointed — Irregularities  in 
THE  Treasury  Department — ** Honest  Jack*'  Jones  Removed. 

On  January  10,  1873,  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Governor  Smith  was  formally  re-inaugurated  for  a  full  term  of  four 
years.  In  addition  to  the  state  house  oflSeers,  there  were  several  dis- 
tinguished guests  in  the  inaugural  party,  among  them,  ex-Gov.  Herschel 
V.  Johnson  and  Hon.  John  Erskine,  judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
for  the  District  of  Georgia.  The  oath  of  oflSce  was  administered  by 
Chief-Justice  Warner.  One  of  the  first  matters  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  new  Legislature  was  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator  to 
succeed  Hon.  Joshua  Hill.  This  race  for  the  toga  was  a  contest  between 
giants,  all  of  whom  were  favorite  sons.  Those  contesting  for  the  vacant 
seat  were:  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  Hon,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Hon. 
Benjamin  II.  Hill,  Hon.  Herbert  Fielder,  and  Hon.  Amos  T.  Akerman. 
Each  of  these  distinguished  Georgians  enjoyed  a  national  reputation. 
On  the  first  joint  ballot  the  vote  was  as  follows :  Gordon,  84 ;  Stephens, 
71;  Hill,  35;  Akerman,  14,  and  Fielder,  8.  Thereupon  ensued  a  dead- 
lock. During  several  successive  ballots  Mr.  Stephens  made  distinct 
gains  and  at  one  time  his  election  seemed  to  be  assured.  But  nothing 
is  certain  in  politics.  Mr.  Stephens  had  been  for  some  time  at  variance 
with  the  popular  currents  of  opinion  in  Georgia.  lie  had  been  on 
strained  relations  with  most  of  his  Confederate  colleagues.  There  was 
no  glamour  of  successful  military  achievement  attaching  to  his  name; 
but  his  prestige  as  vice  president  of  the  late  Southern  Confederacy  served 
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to  keep  alive  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  an  old  idol.  Under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Stephens  made  a  phenomenal  race.  At  times  the  ex- 
citement rose  to  fever  heat.  Col.  Isaac  W.  Avery  who  was  present 
in  the  hall  has  preserved  the  following  account  of  this  contest.  We  quote 
only  one  paragraph.    Says  he :  * 

'*0n  the  fifth  ballot  Gordon  ran  to  101  and  Stephens  to  76, 
when  men  began  to  change  amid  as  wild  an  excitement  as  ever  existed 
in  a  deliberative  body.  Three  of  Gordon's  men  broke  to  Stephens — 
Mattox,  Brantley  and  Scott.  Nine  of  Hill's  men  followed  to  Stephens. 
Two  of  Akerman's  men  added  themselves  to  this  growing  tide.  Two 
of  Stephen's  men  rushed  to  Gordon  to  give  variety  to  the  battle.  Nine 
of  Hill's  men  followed  suit.  Three  of  Akerman's  joined  this  current. 
Baker  of  Bartow  changed  from  Stephens  to  Gordon  and  back  to  Ste- 
phens. Watt  did  the  same.  Dorsey,  not  to  be  outdone  plumped  from 
Hill  to  Stephens,  and  then  from  Stephens  to  Gordon.  Excitement  was 
at  fever  heat.  The  galleries  were  packed.  At  one  time  it  was  said  by 
some  investigating  mathematician,  who  traced  out  the  changing  phases 
of  the  ballot,  that  Mr.  Stephens  was  elected  by  one  majority.  The  trans- 
fer of  ballots  was  so  swift  and  mixed  that  men  were  in  perplexity  but, 
amid  the  torrent  of  confusing  changes,  Gordon  went  up  steadily  until 
the  ballot  was  announced,  Gordon  112  and  Stephens  86,  and  in  a  hurri- 
cane of  shouts,  the  atmosphere  variegated  with  tossing  hats,  Gordon 
was  declared  elected" 

Before  the  last  ballot  was  taken,  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Fielder  both  with- 
drew. Mr.  Akerman  remained  in  the  race,  but  registered  only  seven 
votes  on  this  final  test  of  strength.  General  Gordon's  victory  aroused 
great  enthusiasm  throughout  the  state.  Though  still  short  of  forty,  he 
had  entered  the  race  with  the  prestige  of  a  brilliant  military  reputation. 
He  had  touched  elbows  with  the  great  Lee,  and  at  the  last  sad  council 
of  war  beside  the  Rappahannock,  had  been  selected  by  his  chieftain  to 
perform  a  most  important  task.  This  was  to  command  the  main  body 
of  Lee's  army  in  the  last  fateful  charge  at  Appomattox.  General  Gor- 
don was  not  a  West  Pointer.  He  had  first  appeared  upon  the  scene  of 
war  as  captain  of  a  company,  known  as  the  ** Raccoon  Roughs,"  a  nonde- 
script body  of  mountaineers,  each  of  whom  was  provided  with  a  coon 
skin  cap.  Tall  and  erect,  he  towered  like  a  pine  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
heights.  He  possessed  a  superb  figure — especially  when  mounted  on 
horseback.  His  bearing  was  magnificent.  His  manner,  unassuming, 
courteous  and  frank,  always  invited  approach,  always  inspired  con- 
fidence; while  his  face,  open,  genial,  and  sunny,  bore  the  mark  of  a 
sabre,  but  instead  of  marring  his  countenance,  this  sabre-wound  only 
intensified  its  nobility  of  expression.  Whether  upon  the  field  of  battle 
or  on  the  hustings,  his  voice  rang  like  a  bugle;  and  when  to  these 
considerations  is  added  the  fact  that  our  great  Civil  war,  with  its  martial 
memories,  was  still  a  recent  occurrence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  General 
Gordon  outdistanced  his  competitors  in  this  election.  Mr.  Hill  was  a 
superb  orator.  In  the  Confederate  Senate,  he  had  been  the  champion 
of  President  Davis ;  when  encompassed  by  Federal  bayonets,  in  the  days 
of  Reconstruction,  he  had  denounced  the  usurpers  in  language  whose 
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burning  syllables  recalled  the  philippics  of  Demosthenes.  But  the  civilian 
is  no  match  for  the  soldier,  especially  when  the  latter  calls  to  his  standard 
men  who  were  once  his  comrades-in-arms;  and  neither  Mr.  Hill  nor 
Mr.  Stephens — both  idols  of  the  people — could  withstand  the  plumed 
knight  of  Appomattox. 

But  there  was  balm  in  Gilead  for  Mr.  Stephens.  His  return  to  public 
life  led  through  an  unexpected  door-way,  permitting  him  by  a  sort  of 
special  providence  to  resume  his  old  seat  in  Congress.  Gen.  Ambrose  R. 
Wright,  a  newly  elected  member  of  the  state's  delegation,  having  died 
during  the  interim,  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  national  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. On  the  day  after  his  defeat  for  the  Senate,  Mr.  Stephens 
was  announced  for  Congress  from  the  Eighth  District.  General  Toombs 
undertook  to  get  his  consent  and,  in  the  meantime,  gave  directions  for  a 
vigorous  plan  of  campaign.  It  was  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue  to  rival 
aspirants,  but  one  by  one  these  all  retired  from  the  race,  leaving  an 
unopposed  field  to  Mr.  Stephens.  Thus  the  Great  Commoner  returned 
to  Congress,  the  scene  of  his  splendid  services  both  to  state  and  nation 
for  sixteen  years,  under  the  great  ante-bellum  regime;  and  here  he 
remained  until  Georgia  crowned  him  for  immortality  with  her  guberna- 
torial laurels. 

At  this  same  time,  Hon.  Andrew  Sloan,  of  Savannah,  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Hon.  Morgan  Rawls,  of  Dayton,  as  congressman  from  the  First 
District,  the  latter 's  election  having  been  successfully  contested. 

The  State  House  officers  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  1874  were 
Col.  Nathan  C.  Bamett,  to  succeed  David  G.  Cotting  as  secretary  of 
state;  Col.  John  Jones,  treasurer,  to  succeed  N.  L.  Angier;  and  Hon. 
Washington  L.  Goldsmith,  comptroller-general  to  succeed  Madison  Bell. 
Colonel  Bamett  and  Colonel  Jones  had  both  been  removed  from  office  by 
the  military  power,  and  there  was  a  suggestion  of  poetic  justice  and  a 
well-earned  meed  of  reward  in  the  return  to  office  of  these  patriotic  and 
faithful  public  servants,  neither  of  whom  entertained  any  thought  of 
self  when  Georgia's  honor  was  imperiled.  Col.  N.  J.  Hammond  retained 
the  office  of  attorney-general,  throughout  Governor  Smith's  administra- 
tion. This  office  was  not  elective  until  after  the  constitution  of  1877 
went  into  effect. 

During  the  month  of  January,  1873,  the  doors  of  the  North  Georgia 
Agricultural  College,  at  Dahlonega,  were  opened  to  students.  This 
institution  was  organized  as  a  branch  of  the  State  University,  and  to 
provide  a  nucleus  for  the  plant  Congress  permitted  the  trustees  to  use 
the  old  government  mint,  which  had  been  abandoned  since  1861.  To 
Col.  W.  P.  Price,  of  Dahlonega,  is  due  in  large  measure  the  successful 
establishment  of  this  school.  During  the  Forty-second  Congress,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  Colonel  Price,  in  supporting  this  measure,  told 
his  colleagues  that  the  mountaineers  of  Georgia  were  as  a  class  loyal  to 
the  Union,  throughout  the  entire  Civil  war ;  that,  in  the  main,  they  were 
of  pure  revolutionary  stock ;  and  that  it  was  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  children  of  these  Georgia  mountaineers  that  the  use  of 
the  building  was  sought.  Moreover,  he  pledged  himself  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  furthering  the  interests  of  the  institution.  This 
promise  he  faithfully  kept ;  and  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  he 
served  as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.     The  first  executive  head 
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of  the  college  was  Hon.  David  W.  Lewis.  His  grave  on  the  campus  bears 
an  appropriate  memorial,  telling  of  his  pioneer  labors  as  an  educator  of 
the  youth  of  Georgia,  while  at  the  same  time  it  attests  the  love  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  old  students.  In  1878  the  mint  was  destroyed  by  fire 
but  in  its  place  a  new  and  handsome  building  was  erected,  more  com- 
modious than  its  predecessor,  besides  which  other  buildings  have  since 
been  added.  The  first  diploma,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  ever  received 
by  a  woman  from  a  state  institution,  was  conferred  by  the  trustees  of 
this  college  in  1878.» 

In  1873  Congress  passed  an  act,  the  effect  of  which  was  virtually  to 
demonetize  the  white  metal  and  to  put  the  finances  of  the  country  upon 
a  gold  basis.  It  provided  for  the  coinage  of  gold  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  coinage  of  silver  subsidiary  thereto,  and  restricted  the  coinage 
of  the  latter  to  fractional  amounts.  This  legislation  was  denounced  in 
after  years  as  ''the  crime  of  1873;'*  and  to  it  not  a  few  of  the  financial 
evils  of  a  later  period  were  attributed  by  the  champions  of  free  silver, 
especially  during  the  Bryan  campaigns. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Legislature  after  the  Christmas  holidays 
was  an  act  repealing  the  vicious  policy  of  state  aid  to  railroads.  This 
act  was  approved  February  25,  1874.  t  It  marked  a  red-letter  day  in 
Georgia's  history,  but  the  good  work  was'  not  consummated  until  Gen- 
eral Toombs,  some  three  years  later,  grafted  a  clause  to  this  same  effect 
upon  the  constitution  of  1877.  Thus  an  effectual  check  was  at  last 
applied  to  what  had  become,  especially  during  the  Bullock  regime,  a 
fruitful  source  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  corruption,  and  scandal. 
But  to  return  to  the  act  of  1874.  Except  in  cases  where  rights  had 
become  vested,  this  act  repealed  all  provisions  C9ntained  in  charters 
heretofore  granted,  under  which  the  state's  endorsement  was  author- 
ized upon  the  bonds  of  these  corporations.  But  the  North-eastern  Rail- 
road, a  short  line  extending  from  Lula  to  Athens,  was  exempted  by 
special  resolution  from  the  operations  of  this  act — an  exemption  which 
gave  rise  to  one  of  the  live  issues  of  the  Colquitt  administration.  J 

Two  important  departments  of  the  state  government  were  inaugu- 
rated during  the  administration  of  Governor  Smith — ^the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Geological  Survey,  both  of  which  have  been  of 
priceless  value  in  safeguarding  the  material  interests  and  in  developing 
great  natural  resources  of  the  state.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  created  by  an  act  approved  February  20,  1874.**  It  was  the  first 
department  of  this  kind  created  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Thomas  P. 
Janes,  of  Crawfordville,  became  Georgia's  first  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, by  appointment  of  Governor  Smith.  He  entered  at  once  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office  and  to  his  ripe  experience  as  a  practical  farmer 
is  due  in  large  measure  the  successful  organization  and  subsequent 
rapid  growth  of  the  department.  As  specified  in  the  original  act,  some 
of  the  duties  of  the  commissioner  were  as  follows:  (1)  to  prepare  a 
hand-book;   (2)   to  distribute  seeds  for  the  United  States  Government, 


*  Miss  Willie  Lewis,  a  daughter  of  Col.  David  W.  Lewis,  was  the  recipient  of  this 
degree. 

t  Acts  1874,  p.  98. 

t  Acts  1874,  p.  437. 

••  Acts  1874,  pp.  5-8. 
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also  to  import  seeds  from  foreign  eonntries,  to  exchange  seeds,  etc. ;  (3) 
to  study  various  insects  injurious  to  crops,  plant,  fruits,  etc.;  (4)  to 
examine  into  any  question  of  interest  to  horticulturists  and  fruit-grow- 
ers; (5)  to  study  diseases  incident  to  grasses,  fruits,  and  other  crops; 
(6)  to  have  in  charge  the  analyses  of  fertilizers,  etc.  The  commission- 
er's salary  was  fixed  at  $2,000,  in  addition  to  which  he  was  allowed 
$1,200  for  a  clerk.  The  sum  fixed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  depart- 
ment was  $10,000.  Dr.  Janes  resigned  in  1879  and  was  succeeded  by 
Hon.  John  T.  Henderson,  of  Newton  County,  Georgia,  under  whom  the 
activities  of  the  department  were  greatly  stimulated  and  enlarged. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  saved  to  the  farmers  of  Georgia  through 
the  department  of  agriculture.  Yet  strange  to  say  when  the  bill  creat- 
ing the  department  was  put  upon  its  passage  there  was  a  tie  vote,  and 
it  was  Speaker  Bacon  who  saved  the  day. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Schley  in  1836  that 
the  oflBce  of  state  geologist  was  first  created.  Georgia  led  all  the  states 
of  the  Union  in  grasping  the  needs  of  a  geological  survey ;  but  for  some 
reason,  not  fully  disclosed  in  the  records,  this  ofBce  was  abolished  in 
1840.  Thirty-four  years  elapsed;  and  during  this  time  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  done  towards  exploiting  the  state's  marvelous  resources. 
But  finally  the  department  was  re-created  by  an  act  approved  Febru- 
ary 27,  1874,*  and  to  this  position  Governor  Smith  appointed  Dr.  George 
Little.  His  salary  was  likewise  fixed  at  $2',000,  and  he  was  given  two 
assistants,  with  salaries  of  $1,200  each.  Dr.  Little  began  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  state  and  accumulated  a  splendid  collection  of  minerals. 
He  submitted  two  annual  reports,  showing  progress  in  his  work,  but 
subsequent  Legislatures  failed  to  appreciate  the  needs  of  this  depart- 
ment and  money  for  its  maintenance  gradually  ceased,  t  However, 
the  department  was  revived  in  1889,  at  which  time  it  was  re-established 
upon  a  permanent  basis. 

In  the  fall  elections  of  1874  a  solid  democratic  delegation  was  chosen 
to  Congress :  Julian  Hartridge,  William  E.  Smith,  Philip  Cook,  Henry 
R.  Harris,  Milton  A.  Candler,  James  H.  Blount,  Wm.  H.  Felton,  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  and  Gamett  McMillan.  The  last  named  gentle- 
man died  on  the  eve  of  taking  his  seat  and  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin H.  Hill  whom  he  had  previously  defeated  for  the  nomination  in 
his  district.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Felton,  one  of  the  most  stalwart  figures  in 
Georgia  politics,  destined  to  become  the  recognized  leader  in  the  state 
of  an  independent  faction,  now  entered  the  arena  of  national  legis- 
lation for  the  first  time.  As  a  natural  orator.  Doctor  Felton  has  rarely 
been  surpassed,  especially  in  the  use  of  invective.    He  was  a  Methodist 


•  Acts  1874,  pp.  99-100. 

tSays  Prof.  S.  W.  McCallie,  state  geologist:  "During  Dr.  Ldttle's  .term  of 
ofice,  he  made  two  annual  reports  of  progress,  one  of  36  pages,  for  the  period  from 
September  1  to  December  31,  1874,  and  the  other  of  16  pages,  bearing  date  of  1876. 
In  addition  to  these  two  reports  of  progress,  Dr.  Little  also  published  in  1876,  in  what 
was  designated  a  Hand-book  of  Georgia,  gotten  out  bj  the  Agricultural  Department,  a 
paper  of  126  pages,  treating  of  the  geology,  mineralogy,  climate,  water-powers,  soils, 
etc.,  of  the  State.  The  above  publication,  together  with  a  sixteen  page  catalogue  of 
minerals  and  woods,  selected  for  the  Paris  Exposition,  are  apparently  the  sum  total  of 
the  publications  of  the  Survey  up  to  its  abolishment  in  1879." — History  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Georgia. 
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preacher,  a  farmer,  a  physician,  and  a  man  of  aflfairs.  Infirm,  by  reason 
of  a  paralytic  aflfliction,  he  presented  a  picture  of  helpless  decrepitude, 
but  when  aroused  by  the  fire  of  combat  he  resembled  a  volcano  in  action. 
He  served  six  years  in  Congress  after  which  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Legislature  of  Georgia.  His  career  in  politics  was  a  turbulent  one,  full 
of  bitter  antagonisms.  Doctor  Fel ton's  biography,  written  by  his  bril- 
liant wife,  is  a  racy  commentary  upon  his  times.  •  The  scrap-books 
kept  by  Mrs.  Pelton  proved  a  great  help  to  her  husband.  These,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  were  the  dread  and  terror  of  poli- 
ticians. The  Feltons  constituted  a  wonderful  pair.  Mrs.  Pelton  always 
managed  the  doctor's  political  campaigns.  It  was  charged  that  she  even 
wrote  his  speeches.  This  was  false,  but  her  marvelous  brain  was  ^ 
dynamo  of  intellectual  energy,  she  did  prove  a  great  help  to  Dr.  Felton 
and  she  did  furnish  many  of  the  lightning  flashes  which  accompanied 
his  peals  of  thunder.  Today  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  (1916),  her  eye 
is  still  bright,  her  step  elastic,  and  her  mental  vigor  unabated.  She 
writes  a  smooth,  running  hand.  There  is  not  the  suggestion  of  a  tremor 
in  her  penmanship,  the  characters  of  which  are  most  exquisitely  formed, 
resembling  an  engraver's  model.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  McLendon,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  equal  suffrage  in  Georgia,  is  in  many  respects  equally 
gifted.  Doctor  Pelton,  despite  his  physical  infirmities,  reached  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  His  career  in  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature constitutes  a  dramatic  episode  of  the  state's  history;  but  this 
wiU  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Going  back  to  his  campaigns  for  Congress,  Doctor  Pelton  twice 
defeated  Col.  Wm.  H.  Dabney  and  once  Col.  George  N.  Lester,  both 
splendid  lawyers.  But  finally  he  met  his  Richmond  in  the  person  of  a 
new  arrival  upon  the  field  of  combat,  young,  handsome,  resourceful 
and  alert,  Hon.  Judson  C.  Clements.  Judge  Clements  afterwards  served 
in  Congress  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  now  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a  position  which  he  has 
ably  filled  under  several*  presidential  administrations.  The  defeat  of 
Doctor  Pelton  for  re-election  to  Congress  in  1880  transferred  the  lead- 
ership of  the  independent  hosts  to  younger  shoulders ;  and  the  brilliant 
master  of  strategy  to  whom  the  discomfited  faction  turned  in  this  ex- 
tremity was  Emory  Speer,  then  a  congressman  from  the  ninth  district. 
But  more  of  this  later. 

Wm.  E.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  delegation  elected  to  Congress,  with 
Doctor  Pelton,  in  the  fall  of  1874,  was  the  first  democrat  to  rescue  the 
second  Georgia  district  from  carpet-bag  rule.  He  overthrew  the  power  of 
Richard  H.  Whiteley  and  made  the  district  a  democratic  stronghold. 
Capt.  Smith  was  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier.  He  left  one  of  his 
limbs  on  the  battlefield,  but  this  loss  did  not  disturb  his  equilibrium  as 
a  man  of  principle,  whose  stalwart  courage  was  firmly  rooted  in  deep 
convictions.  On  the  floor  of  Congress  he  boldly  denounced  the  fraud 
which  placed  Rutherford  B.  Hayes-  in  the  white  house,  and  for  his 
courageous  course  at  this  time  General  Toombs  paid  him  a  unique  com- 
pliment, declaring  that  Georgia  owed  him  a  monument  tall  enough  to 
reach  the  clouds. 


'  *  My  Recollections  of  Georgia 's  Politics,  * '  by  Mrs.  "Wm.  H.  Felton. 
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Julian  Hartridge,  of  Savannah,  and  Milton  A.  Candler,  of  Decatur, 
were  both  strong  members  of  the  delegation  elected  in  1874.  Mr.  Hart- 
ridge  died  a  few  years  later  while  serving  in  Congress.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Confederate  House  of  Representatives  and  a  delegate  to 
the  famous  Charleston  Convention  of  1860,  besides  which  he  had  served 
in  two  national  democratic  conventions  since  the  war.  He  was  a  man 
of  brilliant  gifts.  Colonel  Candler  enjoyed  a  recognized  prestige  at  the 
North  Georgia  bar.  He  spoke  with  great  rapidity  of  utterance,  and 
with  an  impetuous  rush  of  thought,  and  in  debate  was  a  man  to  be 
dreaded.  Colonel  Candler  was  a  brother  of  the  afterwards  famous 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

During  Governor  Smith's  administration,  several  changes  occurred 
on  the  supreme  bench.  Judge  Robert  P.  Trippe  succeeded  Judge  Mont- 
gomery, on  February.  17,  1873,  but  served  only  two  years,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  he  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  James  Jackson,  who 
afterwards  became  chief  justice.  Judge  Henry  K.  McCay,  in  1875, 
tendered  his  resignation,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Logan  E.  Bleck- 
ley, for  whom  the  highest  honors  of  the  court  were  likewise  reserved. 

Governor  Smith's  administration  was  characterized  by  its  construc- 
tive policies.  The  era  was  one  of  rehabilitation.  Besides  the  two  de- 
partments to  which  extended  reference  has  been  made,  a  state  board  of 
health  was  created  by  an  act  approved  February  25,  1875.  At  this  same 
time  the  new  county  of  Oconee  was  carved  out  of  territory  taken  from 
Clarke.  During  this  session  an  act  was  passed  extending  the  operations 
of  the  convict  lease  system  and  authorizing  convicts  to  be  leased  for 
twenty  year  terms.*  The  department  of  education  was  also  placed  upon 
a  secure  basis.  The  public  credit  rose.  Securities  formerly  rated  at 
30  per  cent  discount  began  to  sell  at  par.  On  entering  oflSce  Gov- 
ernor Smith  found  a  floating  debt  of  $1,277,788,  all  of  which  had  been 
paid.  Besides,  the  state  had  been  relieved  of  fraudulent  bonds.  School 
attendance  increased  from  42,914  whites  in  1871  to  121,418  in  1877 ;  and 
from  6,664  colored  in  1871  to  57,987  in  1877.  State  aid  to  enterprises 
whose  object  was  the  development  of  Georgia's  material  resources  prom- 
ised in  the  beginning  to  be  fruitful  of  good  results;  but  the  experience 
of  the  state  with  carpet-bag  rule  convinced  thoughtful  minds  that  such 
a  policy  was  fraught  with  grave  dangers,  and  on  February  24,  1874,  a 
measure  was  approved,  repealing  all  acts,  in  which  guarantees  of 
state  aid  had  been  granted  to  railways,  except  in  cases  where  the  right 
had  become  vested.  Governor  Smith,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature^ 
on  January  14,  1875,  calls  attention  to  this  fruitful  source  of  irritation^ 

Says  he :  t 

**  Reflection  has  satisfied  me  that  additional  legislation  is  required 
to  check  the  evils  likely  to  flow  from  the  unwise  policy  of  granting  the 
aid  of  the  state  to  works  of  domestic  improvement.  Experience  has 
shown  it  to  be  almost  impossible  to  so  guard  the  public  interests  as  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  same  under  these  grants.  The  largest  portion  of 
our  financial  troubles  of  late  years  may  be  traced  directly  to  this  mis- 
chievous policy." 


♦  Acts  1876,  pp.  40-45. 
t  House  Journal,  1875. 
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Pursuant  to  this  recommendation  of  the  governor,  other  corrective 
measures  were  applied,  but  it  remained  for  Robert  Toombs  effectually 
to  close  the  doors  of  Georgia's  State  Treasury  to  the  demands  of  cor- 
porate greed  by  his  last  great  work  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1877. 

Governor  Smith's  administration  was  signalized  by  its  progressive 
achievements.  But  an  unfortunate  controversy  with  ex-Governor  Her- 
schel  V.  Johnson,  who  aspired  to  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  resulted 
in  the  temporary  estrangement  of  not  a  few  political  friends.  Still 
another  element  of  discord  made  its  appearance  in  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. Col.  John  Jones,  a  man  of  proven  fidelity  to  the  interests  of 
Georgia,  had  succeeded  Doctor  Angier  as  state  treasurer,  with  the  out- 
going of  the  Bullock  regime;  and  while  the  integrity  of  Colonel  Jones 
was  not  seriously  questioned,  he  was  the  victim  of-  loose  methods  of 
bookkeeping  employed  in  his  office ;  and,  due  to  this  fact,  he  unwittingly 
paid  a  second  time  with  interest,  certain  bonds  which  had  already  been 
paid  to  Henry  Clews  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  but  which  had  not  been 
cancelled.  This  was  brought  to  light  by  a  conmiittee  of  investigation, 
appointed  in  1875.  On  recommendation  that  a  competent  man  be  ap- 
pointed to  aid  the  treasurer  in  straightening  out  the  affairs  of  his  oflSce 
Governor  Smith  appointed  to  this  position.  Dr.  James  F.  Bozeman,  who 
immediately  entered  upon  his  work,  in  the  treasury  department,  with 
gratifying  success.  An  utter  lack  of  system  was  found  to  prevail;  and 
deeming  the  treasurer's  bond  irisufScient  Governor  Smith  issued  an 
executive  order  requiring  said  oflBcial  to  furnish  a  new  bond.  With 
this  requisition  the  treasurer  refused  to  comply,  and  on  November  26, 
1875  was  removed  from  ofSce  by  the  governor.  He  was  succeeded  in 
ofBce  by  a  most  competent  gentleman,  Hon.  James  W.  Renfroe,  formerly 
tax  collector  of  the  County  of  Washington,  but  he,  too,  was  destined  to 
sail  on  troubled  waters  and  to  find  the  treasurer's  ofSce  a  ** stormy 
Petrel." 

Meanwhile  the  deposed  state  treasurer  was  made  defendant  in  a 
series  of  suits  at  law  and  against  him  a  judgment  of  $96,000  was  even- 
tuaUy  found.  The  trial  lasted  for  nearly  two  years,  extending  far  into 
Governor  Colquitt's  administration.  His  sureties,  John  T.  Grant  and 
C.  A.  Nutting,  were  called  upon  to  make  this  sum  good.  Colonel  Grant, 
in  settlement  of  his  liability,  made  a  cash  offer  of  $35,000  which  was 
accepted  by  Governor  Colquitt,  on  advice  of  the  state's  counsel.  Due 
to  these  unfortunate  transactions,  the  old  state  treasurer  closed  his 
career  under  a  dark  cloud.  But  evidence  to  convict  him  of  criminality 
was  entirely  lacking  and  there  will  always  attach  to  his  memory  the 
sobriquet  which  he  well  earned  by  reason  of  his  fidelity  to  trust,  during 
the  days  of  reconstruction,  that  of  ** Honest  Jack  Jones." 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Centennial  Year  an  Eventful  One  in  Politics — Five  Candi- 
dates FOB  Governor — L.  J.  Gartrell — ^Herschel  V.  Johnson — 
John  H.  James — Thomas  Hardeman — ^Alfred  H.  Colquitt — The 
Last  Named  Candidate  Inherits  His  Father's  Genius — The  State 
Democratic  Convention  Meets — General  Colquitt  the  Nominee 
— Opposed  by  Jonathan  Norcross,  the  Republican  Candidate — 
Colquitt's  Overwhelming  Majority — Georgia's  Vote  Cast  for 
Tilden  and  Hendricks — Only  One  Change  in  the  State's  Dele- 
gation IN  Congress — Organization  of  the  New  State  Legislature 
— Colquitt  Inaugurated — Urges  Economy  in  Expenditures — 
Georgia  Embarrassed  by  Bankrupt  Roads  Whose  Bonds  Bore  Her 
Endorsement — To  Amend  the  Organic  Law,  a  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  is  Called — Office  of  State  Chemist  Created 
— Benjamin  H.  Hill  Elected  to  the  United  States  Senate — De- 
ipEATs  the  Incumbent,  Thomas  M.  Norwood— Two  ex-Governors 
Also  Candidates — State  House  Officers  Elected — The  State 
constitutio^fal  convention  of  1877 — some  of  the  prominent 
Delegates — Ex-Qovernor  Jenkins  Made  Chairman — Toombs,  the 
Master-Spirit  of  the  Convention — A  Foe  to  Corporations — Some 
OF  THE  Changes  Made  in  the  Organic  Law — ^Fraudulent  Bonds 
Repudiated — Governor's  Term  of  Office  Reduced  to  Two  Years — 
Office  of  Attorney-General  Made  Elective — Salaries  Reduced 
— State  Control  of  Railroads — Funds  for  Defraying  the  Ex- 
penses OF  Delegates  Exhausted — Toombs  to  the  Rescue — A  Dra- 
matic Scene — The  New  Constitution  Submitted — Toombs  Goes 
Before  the  People — The  New  Constitution  is  Ratified — Atlanta 
IS  Chosen  the  Permanent  Seat  of  Legislation — The  Homestead 
Law  of  1877  Adopted. 

The  centennial  year  of  American  independence  was  a  most  eventful 
one  in  the  history  of  politics,  both  state  and  Federal.  It  witnessed  the 
nomination  of  Tilden  and  Hendricks  by  the  national  democracy  and 
brought  to  light  the  colossal  frauds  perpetrated  by  the  republican  party 
in  falsifying  election  returns,  so  that  notwithstanding  a  pronounced 
majority  in  the  popular  vote  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  the  democracy 
was  counted  out  in  the  electoral  college.  Excitement  has  seldom  risen 
higher  than  during  the  heated  presidential  campaign  of  1876.  It  was 
a  period  of  unrest  fraught  with  imminent  peril  to  the  nation. 

But  the  state 's  political  cauldron  was  scarcely  less  ebullient.  Toward 
the  close  of  Governor  Smith 's  administration,  the  number  of  prospective 
candidates  for  the  governorship  began  to  thicken.  One  of  the  first  to 
enter  the  field  was  Gen.  L.  J.  Gartrell,  an  ex-member  of  both  Federal 
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and  Confederate  congresses,  and  a  brigade  commander  during  the 
Civil  war.  On  the  field  of  Manassas,  General  Gartrell  had  caught  in  his 
arms  the  bleeding  Bartow,  when  the  latter  fell  mortally  wounded.  He 
was  perhaps  at  this  time  the  ablest  criminal  lawyer  in  the  state.  It  is 
said  that  after  a  great  speech  made  by  him  in  defense  of  the  celebrated 
Gaines  Chisholm  his  tongue  turned  black  and  for  days  adhered  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth.  Former  Gov.  Herschel  V.  Johnson  was  also  groomed 
by  his  friends  for  this  high  oflSce.  He  had  been  a  Confederate  States 
senator  and  a  candidate  for  vice  president  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Douglas  ticket  in  1860.  But  Governor  Johnson  made  no  active  polit- 
ical campaign  and  his  following,  though  a  large  one,  was  not  organized. 
John  H.  James,  a  shrewd  banker  of  large  means,  whose  elegant  Peach- 
tree  home  had  recently  been  purchased  by  the  state  for  an  executive 
mansion,  entered  the  field  as  an  avowed  candidate  and  made  a  vigorous 
business  man's  campaign.  Mr.  James  built  the  first  palatial  home  on 
Atlanta's  famous  thoroughfare.  Col.  Thomas  Hardeman,  one  of 
Georgia's  purest  and  best  men,  legislator,  soldier,  orator,  and  Christian 
gentleman,  was  also  among  those  mentioned  for  the  governorship,  and 
his  friends  were  numerous  throughout  the  state.  Colonel  Hardeman 
won  his  spurs  as  a  soldier  while  captain  of  the  Floyd  Rifles,  a  com- 
pany which  he  commanded  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  When  finally 
paroled,  he  held  a  commission  as  colonel  of  the  Forty-fifth  Georgia 
Regiment.  He  was  afterwards  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  of  1872,  which  nominated  Horace  Greeley  for  president. 
In  1882,  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 

But  the  candidate  upon  whose  personality  the  eyes  of  the  state  were 
fixed  at  this  time  and  in  whom  the  converging  lines  of  destiny  seemed 
to  center  as  the  day  approached  for  holding  the  state  convention,  was 
Maj.-Gen.  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  the  gallant  **Hero  of  Olustee."  Gen- 
eral Colquitt  was  the  worthy  son  of  an  honored  sire.  Judge  Walter  T. 
Colquitt — often  designated  as  the  elder  Colquitt — was  in  some  respects 
the  most  versatile  man  of  his  day,  a  bom  strategist,  and  a  consummate 
master  of  assemblies.  His  son,  in  a  marked  degree,  inherited  the 
paternal  genius.  With  the  prestige  of  his  military  renown  as  a  Con- 
federate major-general ;  with  a  splendid  record  of  service  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  prior  to  the  war ;  and  with  the  leverage  of  an 
important  ofiice  as  president  of  the  Georgia  State  Agrjcultural  Society, 
he  entered  the  race  with  victory  already  assured.  The  laurels  of  the 
governorship  awaited  him  by  universal  prediction.  Like  his  father, 
General  Colquitt  was  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
though  never  at  any  time  a  pastor;  and  like  his  father  also  he  was 
destined  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
the  only  respect  in  which  the  elder  surpassed  the  younger  Colquitt  was 
in  the  dramatic  power  of  speech.  General  Colquitt  was  an  orator,  but 
not  the  equal  of  his  father  as  a  hair-lifter.  To  quote  Judge  Richard  H. 
Clark,  the  elder  Colquitt  was  Spurgeon,  Garrick  and  Sheridan,  all  united 
in  one.  It  is  one  of  the  traditions  in  regard  to  Judge  Colquitt  that,  while 
presiding  on  the  bench  at  a  murder  trial,  he  delivered  a  political  speech 
in  the  afternoon,  chastised  a  political  opponent  on  his  way  to  supper,  and 
preached  a  sermon  in  one  of  the  local  pulpits  at  night. 

On  the  second  day  of  August,  the  State  Democratic  Convention  met 
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in  Atlanta.  Hon.  George  P.  Pierce,  Jr.,  waa  made  the  temporary  pre- 
Biding  officer,  while  the  permanent  chairmanship  was  awarded  to  Hon. 
Clifford  Anderson,  of  Bibh.  There  were  550  delegates  in  attendance, 
from  135  counties.  Great  enthusiasm  prevailed  for  Colquitt.  His  rivals, 
Herschel  V,  Johnson  and  John  H,  James,  both  retired ;  and  without  much 
ado  the  nomination  was  given  to  the  Hero  of  Olustee.  Amid  a  storm  of 
applause.  General  Colquitt  was  borne  into  the  hall  upon  the  shoulders  of 
his  friends  and,  in  a  rin^ng  speech  of  acceptance,  returned  bis  thanks 
to  the  convention. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  republicans,  in  session  at  Macon,  nominated 
Jonathan  Noreross  for  governor.  Mr.  Norcross  was  a  Northern  man, 
thrifty  in  money  matters,  somewhat  eccentric,  and  with  no  skill  what- 
ever in  party  management.    He  was  an  early  pioneer  resident  of  AUanta, 


Alfred  H.  CoLQurrT 
Governor  and  United  States  Senator 

built  the  town's  first  planing  mill  and  became  one  of  its  ante-bellum 
mayors, 

Colquitt's  popular  majority  over  Norcross  in  the  fall  election  was 
77,854,*  a  majority  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  state  np  to  this 
time ;  and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  executive  chair  as  the  recognized  leader 
of  a  unified  democracy.  Only  one  change  was  made  this  year  in  the 
state's  delegation  in  Congress.  Hon.  Hiram  P.  Bell,  an  ex-member  of 
the  Confederate  Congress  succeeded  Hon.  Benj.  H.  Hill  in  the  Ninth, 
the  latter  having  entered  the  race  for  United  States  senator.  All  the 
other  members  were  re-elected,  to  wit:  Messrs.  Hartridge,  Smith,  Cook, 
Harris,  Blount,  Pelton  and  Stephens.  Congressman  Julian  Hartridge 
died  on  January  8,  1879,  near  the  close  of  his  term.t 

The  electoral  vote  of  Georgia  in  the  presidential  election  was  given 

*  HoDBe  Journal,  1ST6,  p.  41. 

t  Biographical  Congressional  Directory,  177T-1911,  p.  282. 
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to  Tilden  and  Hendricks  by  a  majority  equally  as  pronounced.  The 
state's  presidential  electors  were:  From  the  state  at  large — ^Alexander 
R.  Lawton  and  J.  W.  Woflford ;  district  electors — ^A.  M.  Rodgers,  R.  E. 
Kennon,  J.  M.  DuPree,  W.  0.  Tuggle,  F.  D.  Dismuke,  F.  Chambers,  L. 
N.  Trammell,  Dudley  M.  DuBose,  and  J.  N.  Dorsey. 

On  January  10,  1877,  the  newly  elected  State  Legislature  assembled 
in  Atlanta  and  organized  by  electing  Hon.  Rufus  F.  Lester,  of  the  First 
District,  president  of  the  senate,  and  Hon.  Augustus  0.  Bacon,  of  Bibb, 
speaker  of  the  house.  Two  days  thereafter,  accompanied  by  the  retiring 
chief  executive,  by  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  by  the  full 
staff  of  state  house  officers,  General  Colquitt  was  formally  inaugurated 
Governor  of  Georgia,  for  a  full  term  of  four  years.  His  address  on 
this  occasion  was  brief  but  impressive,  emphasizing  the  unity  of  inter- 
ests which  bound  all  Georgians  together,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  and  the 
need  of  retrenchment  in  governmental  expenditures.  With  respect  to 
the  state's  outstanding  obligations,  he  said:* 

**  These  obligations,  gentlemen,  are  sacred.  The  interest  on  our  debt, 
now  about  $11,000,000,  must  and  will  be  paid,  and  our  credit,  at  any 
and  every  cost,  must  be  maintained.  In  this  exigency  we  are  driven  to 
the  alternatives:  retrenchment  or  increased  taxation.  The  latter,  if 
possible,  must  be  avoided.'' 

Likewise,  in  his  first  message  to  the  Legislature,  transmitted  some 
few  days  later,  he  urged  economy  upon  the  law-makers  and  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  certain  offices,  the  duties  pertaining  to  which 
coulcf  be  performed  by  others,  to  wit :  the  physician  to  the  penitentiary, 
the  superintendent  of  public  works,  and  the  superintendent  of  wild 
lands. 

What  the  wrath  of  Achilles  was  to  Greece,  the  endorsement  of  rail- 
road bonds  by  state  officials  was  to  Georgia;  the  spring  of  woes  unnum- 
bered. Included  among  the  legacies  bequeathed  to  Governor  Colquitt 
by  preceding  administrations  were  several  bankrupt  railroads,  whose 
bonds  were  endorsed  by  the  State  of  Georgia.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
state  to  take  these  roads  over,  in  order  to  collect  the  interest  due  on 
the  unpaid  bonds;  and  for  years  there  was  no  end  of  trouble,  caused 
by  the  unwise  policy  of  granting  state  aid  to  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment. As  far  back  as  the  administration  of  Governor  Jenkins,  state  aid 
to  the  amount  of  $1,950,000  had  been  given  to  the  Brunswick  and  Albany 
Railroad,  and  for  an  additional  sum  during  Governor  Bullock's  admin- 
istration, but  the  latter  had  been  repudiated.  In  the  school  of  experience, 
states  no  less  than  individuals  learn  useful  lessons,  but  often  at  heavy 
cost. 

On  February  26  ,1877,  an  act  was  approved  calling  for  a  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  to  assemble  in  Atlanta,  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  July  thereafter,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  amend  the  organic 
law  of  the  state  and  to  form  a  new  state  constitution  to  supersede  the 
old  one  formed  under  the  regime  of  reconstruction.  The  constitution  of 
1868  was  in  some  respects  well  adapted  to  the  period  of  upheaval  in 
which  it  originated.  But  it  was  never  popular  with  the  masses,  due  to 
its  unsavory  associations  with  the  carpet-bag  regime.    Moreover,  certain 
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alterations  were  needed  to  meet  changed  conditions.  As  a  basis  of 
representation,  there  was  to  be  one  delegate  chosen  to  this  convention 
for  every  6,000  inhabitants;  and  the  sum  of  $25,000  was  appropriated 
to  meet  its  necessary  expenses.  Hon.  Allen  D.  Candler,  of  Hall,  intror 
duced  the  bill,  under  which  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1877 
was  called.    But  the  real  power  behind  the  movement  was  Robert  Toombs. 

This  Legislature  also  created  the  ofiSce  of  state  chemist,  a  wise  pro- 
vision demanded  by  the  state's  growing  agricultural  needs.  It  was 
made  the  duty  oi^  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  to  appoint  an  exper- 
ienced chemist  to  analyze  all  fertilizers  or  chemicals  for  manufacturing 
same  and  to  make  such  other  analyses  as  might  be  required.*  Dr.  H.  C. 
White,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  State  University,  was  Geoi^a's 
first  state  chemist,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  His  successors  in 
office  have  been  as  follows :  George  P.  Payne,  John  M.  McCandless,  and 
R.  E.  Stallings.  The  last  named  gentleman  has  held  oflSce  uninter- 
ruptedly since  January  1,  1908. 

It  was  the  duty  of  this  Legislature  to  elect  a  successor  to  Hon. 
Thomas  M.  Norwood  in  the  United  States  Senate,  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  beginning  March  4,  1877.  Colonel  Norwood  was  a  candidate  to 
succeed  himself,  but  opposition  ran  strong.  Benjamin  H.  Hill's  political 
star  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant.  As  the  result  of  his  famous  tilt 
with  Mr.  Blaine  on  the  floor  of  Congress  he  had  scored  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  achievements  of  his  career  in  public  life  and  had  forever 
endeared  himself  to  the  people  of  Georgia.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  made  his  masterful  defense  of  Andersonville  Prison,  putting  the 
responsibility  for  its  alleged  brutalities  upon  the  Federal  Government 
whose  policy  made  medicines  contraband  of  war.  Moreover,  in  spite 
of  the  destitute  conditions  in  the  South,  incident  to  the  last  days  of 
the  war,  General  Grant  had  refused  to  exchange  prisoners.  Never  was 
a  speech  more  powerful  or  an  argument  more  convincing  than  was  Mr. 
Hill's  magnificent  reply  to  the  plumed  knight  from  Maine.  It  punctured 
the  latter's  political  ambition,  so  far  at.  least  as  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1876  was  concerned.  Moreover,  it  produced  consternation  in 
the  republican  camp  and  more  than  any  other  single  agency  it  helped 
to  produce  the  great  political  landslide  and  to  swell  the  great  demo- 
cratic popular  majority  in  the  November  elections. 

Two  ex-governors  were  also  in  the  senatorial  race  this  year :  James 
M.  Smith  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson.  The  republicans  supported  Dawson 
A.  -Walker.  On  January  24,  1877,  both  houses  began  to  ballot.  The 
consolidated  vote  on  the  first  day  was  as  follows :  Thomas  M.  Norwood, 
96 ;  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  78 ;  James  M.  Smith,  27 ;  Herschel  V.  Johnson, 
11,  and  Dawson  A.  Walker,  4.  There  was  no  election.  Two  days  later, 
however,  most  of  the  Smith  following  came  to  Mr.  Hill's  support.  On 
a  final  count  the  ballot  stood:  Hill,  114;  Norwood,  85;  Smith,  5; 
Johnson,  5;  not  voting,  4.  Mr.  Hill  was  thereupon  declared  Georgia's 
new  senator-elect  and  with  this  announcement  there  rose  a  deafening 
roar  of  applause,  in  which  the  house  fairly  rocked.  This  same  Legisla- 
ture also  elected  Hon.  N.  C.  Bamett,  secretary  of  state;  Hon.  J.  W. 
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Renfroe,   state   treasurer,    and   Hon.   W.   L.    Goldsmith,    comptroller- 
general.* 

Pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  General  Asseiably,  ratified  at  the  ballot- 
box,  there  assembled  in  Atlanta,  on  July  11,  1877,  a  convocation  since 
known  in  the  history  of  the  state  as  the  great  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1877.  The  intelligence,  the  wisdom,  the  experience,  the  virtue,  and 
the  patriotism  of  the  state  were  represented  in  this  splendid  body  of 
delegates,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Secession  Convention  of  1861 
it  was  doubtless  the  ablest  assembly  of  Georgians  ever  convened.  There 
were  197  delegates  enrolled.  Each  district  sent  its  picked  men.  Glancing 
somewhat  casually  over  the  list  of  delegates,  we  find  the  following 
names,  each  associated  with  some  distinguished  achievement  in  the 
public  life  of  Georgia :  Ex-Gov.  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  ex-Senator  Joshua 
Hill,  Gen.  A.  R.  Lawton,  Gen^  L.  J.  Gartrell,  Judge  Thomas  G.  Lawson, 
afterwards  a  member  of  Congress ;  Judge  M.  L.  Mershon,  Judge  A.  H. 
Hansell,  Hon.  Nelson  Tift,  Hon.  T.  L.  Guerry,  Judge  W.  M.  Reese, 
Judge  D.  B.  Harrell,  Hon.  Timothy  M.  Furlow,  Judge  Thomas  J. 
Simmons,  afterwards  chief -justice ;  Gen.  Eli  Warren,  Hon.  N.  J.  Ham- 
mond, afterwards  a  member  of  Congress,  then  the  state's  attorney- 
general;  Judge  Hugh  Buchanan,  afterwards  a  member  ol  Congress; 
Judge  L.  H.  Featherstone,  Judge  S.  W.  Harris,  afterwards  adjutant- 
general  ;  Judge  James  R.  Brown,  Judge  Augustus  R.  Wright,  an  ex-con- 
gressman; Hon.  L.  N.  Trammell,  Hon.  Carl  J.  Wellborn,  afterwards 
state  librarian;  Hon.  Samuel  Hawkins,  Hon.  A.  W.  Holcombe,  Hon. 
W.  O.  Tuggle,  Judge  John  Collier,  Col.  Pryor  L.  Mynatt,  Col.  Wier 
Boyd,  Dr.  H.  R.  Casey,  Hon.  Pope  Barrow,  afterwards  United  States 
Senator;  Col.  J.  M.  Pace,  Hon.  E.  C.  Grier,  Judge  J.  L.  Wimberly,  Col. 
Wm.  T.  Thompson,  the  noted  humorist  and  editor;  Hon.  W.  R.  Gorman; 
Hon.  Porter  Ingram,  an  ex-Confederate  Congressman;  Hon.  B.  E.  Rus- 
sell, afterwards  a  member  of  Congress;  Hon.  James  L.  Seward,  an  ex- 
member  of  Congress,  Col.  John  Sereven,  Hon.  J.  L.  Warren,  Hon.  W.  R. 
Gignilliat,  Hon.  George  P.  Pierce,  Jr.,  Hon.  Robert  L.  Warthen,  and 
Col.  John  M.  Guerard.  The  convention  remained  in  session  over  forty 
days,  adjourning  on  August  25,  1877. 

It  was  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  long  and  useful  public  life  of 
ex-Gov.  Charles  J.  Jenkins  that  he  was  called  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  convention  to  preside  over  its  deliberations  and  to  crown  his 
glorious  career  with  this  last  high  honor.  Though  well  past  the  age  of 
seventy,  he  was  still  hale  and  vigorous ;  his  rulings  bespoke  an  intellect 
unclouded  by  age;  his  manner  was  at  all  times  exceedingly  courteous; 
and  there  was  no  member  of  the  convention  for  whom  the  universal 
feeling  of  respect  bordered  more  closely  upon  veneration. 

But  the  man  whose  genius  dominated  the  Assembly  was  Robert 
Toombs.  His  was  its  master-mind ;  his  its  most  dominant  personality ; 
his  its  most  powerful  voice;  he  its  supreme  dictator.  Never  was  a 
deliberative  body  more  completely  under  the  spell  of  one  man.  Despite 
his  burden  of  sixty-eight  years.  General  Toombs  was  still  a  giant.  To 
quote  Mr.  Stovall :  t 


•  House  and  Senate  Journals,  1877. 
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*  *  His  activity  in  securing  its  call,  his  striking  presence  as  be  walked 
to  his  seat,  clad  in  his  long  summer  duster,  carrying  his  brown  straw 
hat  and  his  unlighted  cigar,  to  say  nothing  of  his  tireless  labors  in  that 
body,  made  him  the  center  of  interest.  Gen.  Toombs  was  chairman  of 
the  final  committee  on  revision.  This  body  was  made  up  of  twenty-six 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  convention,  and  to  it  were  sub- 
mitted the  reports  of  the  other  thirteen  committee^.  Its  duty  was  to 
harmonize  and  digest  the  various  matters  coming  before  it  and  to  pre- 
pare the  final  report  which  was  discussed  in  open  convention.  Gen. 
Toombs  was  practically  in  charge  of  the  whole  business  of  this  body. 
But  he  stood  the  ordeal  well.  His  facility,  his  endurance,  his  genius, 
his  eloquence,  were  revelations  to  the  younger  men  who  knew  him  mainly 
by  tradition." 

Since  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  General  Toombs  had  filled  no  public 
office.  This  was  his  first  entry  into  the  field  of  politics.  It  was  also  his 
last  great  service  to  the  state,  and  the  picture  presented  by  the  great  Mira- 
beau  of  Secession  as  he  moved  amid  the  scenes  and  participated  in  the 
debates  of  this  momentous  body  was  destined  to  live  for  generations  to 
come  in  the  memory  of  Georgians.  General  Toombs  had  never  been 
reconciled  to  the  Constitution  of  1868.  He  considered  it  the  product  of 
alien  carpentry  and  he  wished  to  place  Georgia  under  the  aegis  of  a  con- 
stitution framed  by  the  hands  of  her  own  patriotic  sons.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  while  persistently-  and  repeatedly  the  great  outlawed  rebel 
had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  entreaties,  begging  him  to  apply  for  a 
pardon  and  to  re-enter  the  field  of  national  politics,  he  hastened  to 
Atlanta  as  a  delegate  from  the  County  of  Wilkes  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion of  1877,  and  when  the  new  state  constitution  emerged  from  the 
creative  molds  of  this  body  it  bore  in  almost  every  lineament  and 
feature  the  stamp  of  its  origin  in  the  colossal  brain  of  Robert  Toombs. 

Some  of  the  changes  made  in  the  organic  law  by  Georgia's  new 
state  constitution  may  be  briefly  summarized.  State  aid  to  railway 
and  other  like  enterprises  was  forever  estopped.  The  credit  of  the  state 
could  not  in  the  future  be  pledged  or  loaned  to  any  individual,  company, 
corporation  or  association,  nor  could  the  state  under  any  circumstances 
become  a  joint  owner  or  stockholder  in  any  individual  or  corporate 
enterprise  whatever.  The  payment  of  the  fraudulent  bonds  of  recon- 
struction was  forever  prohibited.  *  Municipal  taxation  was  restricted. 
The  office  of  attorney-general  was  made  elective.  The  governor's  term 
of  office  was  reduced  from  four  to  two  years;  and  the  same  rule  was 
applied  to  other  state  house  officers.  Salaries  were  also  curtailed. 
Judges  and  solicitors  were  no  longer  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
but  were  hereafter  to  be  elected  by  the  State  Legislature. 

Control  of  railroads  was  another  radical  feature  of  the  new  state 
constitution.  The  right  to  regulate  freights  and  tariffs,  to  prevent 
unjust  discriminations,  and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  people 
against  corporate  encroachment  was  conferred  upon  the  General 
Assembly  and  under  this  provision  the  railroad  commission  was  subse- 
quently organized  in  1879.  Some  of  these  changes  were  not  made  with- 
out serious  opposition.  Fear  was,  therefore,  entertained  that  when 
submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  the  new  constitution  might  be 
rejected.    Consequently,  in  order  to  prevent  complications,  several  issues 
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were  detached.  It  was  decided  to  submit  separately  the  issue  of  a 
permanent  site  for  the  state  capital :  whether  Milledgeville  or  Atlanta  j 
and  also  the  issue  as  to  a  homestead  law,  whether  the  law  of  1868  or  the 
law  of  1877. 

When  the  new  state  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  for 
ratification  the  vote  stood  as  follows:  for  ratification,  110,442 j  against 
ratification,  40,947,  total,  151,389.  The  majority  for  ratification,  there- 
fore was  69,495.  On  the  issue  of  a  permanent  site  for  the  state  capital,. 
Atlanta  received  99,147  votes,  Milledgeville  55,201  votes,  giving  a  major- 
ity of  43,946  to  Atlanta.  On  the  issue  of  a  homestead  law,  the  home- 
stead of  1877  received  94,722  votes,  the  homestead  of  1868,  52,000,  giving 
a  majority  of  42,722  to  the  former.  These  changes  were  accordingly 
grafted  upon  the  new  state  constitution. 

General  Toombs  advocated  most  of  the  reforms  embodied  in  the 
document  which  thus  became  Georgia's  fundamental  law.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  his  main  objects  in  going  to  the  convention  was  to  incorpor- 
ate in  the  new  state  constitution  a  clause  forbidding  the  policy  of  state 
aid  to  corporations  and  especially  to  railroads.  The  monstrous  abusea 
which  had  grown  up  under  this  system  called  loudly  for  correction. 
Moreover,  it  was  a  fact  observed  by  General  Toombs  that  most  of  the 
railroads  built  by  private  enterprise  had  proven  good  investments  while 
with  very  few  exceptions,  if  any,  those  aided  by  the  state  had  failed  te 
pay  dividends.  He  declared  that  never  until  1866  had  Georgia  deigned 
for  one  moment  to  lend  her  credit  and  that  never  while  time  continued 
should  such  a  policy  again  prevail.  His  speech  in  the  convention 
sounded  the  death-knell  of  state  aid. 

It  was  also  due  largely  to  the  commanding  influence  of  General 
Toombs  that  the  right  to  control  railroads  within  the  borders  of  the 
state  was  finally  written  into  the  new  state  constitution.  Without  a 
doubt  his  attitude  toward  corporations  was  extreme,  even  to  the  point  of 
eccentricity.  According  to  Mr.  Stovall,  *the  never  invested  a  dollar  in 
their  stock  nor  would  he  accept  a  place  at  their  council  boards.  He 
rarely  ever  served  them  as  attorney.  When  the  General  Assembly 
decided  to  tax  railroads  in  Georgia,  the  State  selected  Gen.  Toombs  to- 
prosecute  the  cases." 

His  extreme  attitude  in  the  convention  toward  corporations  created 
an  uproar  of  opposition  and  it  was  argued  that  such  a  spirit  of  hostility 
to  capital  was  little  calculated  to  galvanize  the  sinews  of  industry  or  to 
develop  the  state 's  waste  places.  Col.  N.  J.  Hammond  suggested  caution 
in  the  matter  of  shaking  the  pillars  upon  which  property  rested.  But^ 
with  a  dramatic  shake  of  his  leonine  head,  General  Toombs  replied : 

* '  Better  shake  the  pillars  of  property  than  the  pillars  of  liberty. ' ' 

The  press  of  the  country  resounded  with  warnings  against  too  radical 
a  course  in  dealing  with  corpbrate  interests.  It  is  said  that  Atlanta 
was  filled  with  a  powerful  railroad  lobby  as  long  as  the  agitation  con- 
tinued.  The  debate  lasted  for  days.  General  Toombs  was  the  storm 
center  around  which  the  conflict  raged.  His  voice  lacked  some  of  ita 
old  resonance.  It  did  not  ring  with  the  same  bugle  accents  as  of  yore. 
But  his  brain  was  still  a  dynamo  of  intellectual  power  and  his  body 
seemed  to  be  endowed  with  a  new  vigor  given  him  for  this  last  grand 
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performance  upon  the  stage  of  polities.  With  a  dramatic  outburst  of 
eloquence  he  finally  summed  up  the  issue : 

**  Shall  Georgia  govern  the  corporations  or  shall  the  corporations 
govern  Georgia?    Chose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve." 

General  Toombs  won  the  battle.  The  right  to  control  corporations 
was  conferred  upon  the  General  Assembly ;  nor  has  Georgia  ever  found 
cause  to  regret  this  wise  action  for  which  she  stands  indebted  to  the 
courageous  championship  and  to  the  wise  foresight  of  the  great  Toombs. 
Her  prosperity  has  never  once  been  checked  or  retarded;  and  railway 
development  has  proceeded  without  interruption.  It  was  the  boast  of 
General  Toombs  in  reviewing  his  work  that  he  had  locked  the  door  of 
the  state  treasury  and  put  the  key  into  the  pocket  of  tHe  people. 

When  the  matter  of  Georgia's  repudiated  bonds  was  under  dis- 
cussion, ex-Governor  Jenkins  filed  a  demurrer.  He  took  the  position 
that  some  of  these  obligations  were  binding  upon  the  state;  that  all  of 
them  were  not  fraudulent ;  that  Georgia  was  bound  in  honor  to  separate 
the  good  from  the  bad ;  and  that  until  this  was  done  a  stigma  would  rest 
upon  her  escutcheon.  Vacating  the  chair,  Governor  Jenkins  made  a 
powerful  speech  in  support  of  his  views.  But  when  he  sat  down  Gen- 
eral Toombs  arose.  He  took  issue  with  Governor  Jenkins,  declaring 
that  no  power  of  heaven  or  heU  could  bind  him  to  pay  these  bonds,  that 
the  contract  was  one  of  bayonet  usurpation;  and  that  if  the  honor  of 
Georgia  was  involved  at  all  it  was  involved  in  the  righteous  demand  ta 
repudiate  the  whole  business,  once  and  for  all,  now  and  forever.  Again 
General  Toombs  won. 

It  does  credit  to  the  heart  of  the  noble  Jenkins  that  he  wished  no  stain 
of  dishonor  to  rest  upon  Georgia's  fair  name.  There  never  lived  a  man 
whose  standard  of  rectitude  was  higher.  But  he  was  asking  for  an 
exercise  of  magnanimity  too  great,  in  urging  the  convention  to  undo  the 
Legislature's  work  in  outlawing  these  bonds.  The  argument  of  General 
Toombs  prevailed ;  and  into  the  organic  law  repudiation  was  written. 

False  economy  was  likewise  an  evil  against  which  General  Toombs 
inveighed.  He  did  not  believe  in  reckless  extravagance;  but  with  the 
fight  made  upon  salaries  and  other  petty  items  of  expenditure  he  became 
impatient.    Said  he : 

*  *  The  whole  finances  of  the  State  are  not  included  when  we  speak  of 
the  Governor's  salary  and  you  spend  more  money  in  talking  about  it  than 
your  children  wiU  pay  in  forty  years." 

There  was  a  strong  sentiment  among  the  delegates  in  favor  of  the 
election  of  judges  by  the  people ;  but  General  Toombs  advocated  election 
by  the  General  Assembly;  and  on  this  point  the  convention  again  bent 
to  his  wishes.  With  respect  to  some  issues,  he  undoubtedly  took  an 
extreme  position  and  showed  an  erratic  temper.  But  in  the  main  he 
was  prudent,  conservative,  far-sighted;  and  Georgia  will  always  be  his. 
debtor. 

It  only  remains  to  paint  a  single  dramatic  scene ;  and  this  can  best 
be  done  with  the  brush  of  his  own  accredited  biographer.     Says  Mr. 

Stovall :  * 

**0n  the  16th  of  August  the  convention,  then  in  the  midst  of  its  labors,. 


•"Life  of  Robert  Toombs,"  p.  344. 
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confronted  a  crisis.  The  appropriation  of  $25,000  made  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  convention  had  been  exhausted  and  the 
State  Treasurer  notified  the  President  that  he  could  not  honor  his 
warrants  any  further.  This  was  a  practical  problem.  The  work  mapped 
out  had  not  been  half  done.  Many  of  the  delegates  were  poor  men  from 
the  rural  districts  and  were  dependent  upon  their  per  diem  during  the 
dull  summer  season.  To  proceed  required  about  $1,000  per  day.  To 
have  crippled  this  body  iii  its  labors  would  have  been  a  public  calamity. 
To  check  upon  the  State  Treasury  beyond  the  limit  fixed  by  law  involved 
a  risk  which  the  State  government,  not  friendly  toward  the  convention 
at  best,  declined  to  assume.  To  raise  the  money  outside  by  a  private 
loan  presented  this  risk :  that  in  case  of  a  rejection  of  the  Constitution, 
then  in  embryo,  the  lender  might  find  himself  the  holder  of  an  uncertain 
claim.  The  convention,  however,  was  not  left  long  in  doubt.  With  a 
heroic  and  patriotic  abandon,  Gen.  Toombs  declared  that  if  Georgia 
would  not  pay  her  debts  he  would  pay  them  for  her.  Selling  a  dozen 
or  two  United  States  bonds,  he  placed  the  proceeds  to  the  credit  of  the 
President  of  the  convention,  who  was  authorized  in  turn  to  issue  notes 
of  $1,000  each  and  to  deposit  them  with  Gen.  Toombs.  The  act  was 
spontaneous,  whole-souled,  dramatic.  It  saved  the  convention,  and 
rehabilitated  the  State  with  a  new  Constitution.  By  a  rising  and  unan- 
imous vote.  Gen.  Toombs  was  publicly  thanked  for  his  public  spirited 
act,  and  the  old  man,  alone,  remaining  in  his  seat,  in  the  convention  hall, 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  shed  tears  during  this  unusual 
demonstration." 

As  soon  as  the  convention  concluded  its  labors, ,  General  Toombs 
went  before  the  people  and  with  characteristic  vigor  threw  himself  into 
the  campaign.  The  ratification  of  the  new  state  constitution  crowned  his 
brow  with  an  added  leaf  of  laurel,  for  opposition  in  some  quarters  was 
most  relentless  and  bitter.  It  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  personality 
of  the  Great  Outlaw  that  a  victory  for  the  new  state  constitution  so 
overwhelming  was  finally  achieved;  and  without  disparaging  the  part 
taken  by  other  distinguished  sons  of  Georgia  in  reshaping  the  state's 
fundamental  law,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  as  long  as  the  Constitution 
of  1877  endures  it  will  be  associated  with  the  master  mind  and  with  the 
resplendent  name  of  Robert  Toombs. 


CHAPTER  V 

Hostility  to  (Jovernor  Colquitt  Begins — Criticized  for  Endorsing 
Bonds  op  the  Northeastern  Railroad— No  Alternative  in  the 
Matter — This  Road  Made  an  Exception  by  the  Legislature 
Repealing  State  Aid — Two  Powerful  Corporations  Pecuniarily 
Interested  in  the  Outcome — ^Maj.  J.  W.  Murphy,  a  Clerk  in  the 
Treasurer's  Office,  Employed  to  Represent  One  of  These  in 
Procuring  Certain  Affidavits — ^Benjamin  H.  Hill  Retained  by 
Clients  to  Secure  State's  Endorsement — Governor  Colquitt 
Charged  With  Participating  in  Murphy's  Fee — The  New  State 
Legislature  Assembles — Governor  Colquitt  Demands  an  Investi- 
gation— Two  Reports  Submitted  Both  Exonerating  GtovERNOR 
Colquitt,  but  Disagreeing  in  Regard  to  Murphy's  Pee — On  the 
Eve  of  Adjournment,  Resolutions  of  Confidence  Are  Adopted — 
When  the  Legislature  Reassembles  Governor  Colquitt  is  Vin- 
dicated— ^Irregularities  in  Various  State  House  Departments 
Call  for  Investigation — Growing  Out  of  Conditions  Disclosed  in 
THE  Comptroller-General's  Office,  Charges  of  Impeachment 
Are  Preferred  Against  Hon.  Washington  L.  GtoLDfeMiTH — High 
Court  of  Impeachment  is  Constituted — Chief  Justice  HiRAiiii 
Warner  Presides — The  Defendant  Is  Convicted — ^Pronouncing 
Sentence  Upon  Mr.  GtOldsmith — ^An  Impressive  Scene — Charges 
OF  Impeachment  Preferred  Against  State  Treasurer  J.  W.  Ren- 
PROE,  FOR  Taking  Interest  on  the  State's  Money — His  Trial 
Results  in  a  Failure  to  Convict — ^Doubly  Exonerated  by  Action 
OF  Courts  in  Dismissing  Suits  at  Law — Captain  Nelms,  Principal 
Keeper  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  Doctor  Janes,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Are  Both  Criticized — Governor  Colquitt  Declines 
TO  Remove  Captain  Nelms,  but  Dr.  Janes  Voluntarily  Resigns — 
Two  Officials  Only  Escape  Strictures,  Doctor  Orr  and  Colonel 
Barnett — An  Amusing  Comment. 

It  was  on  a  tidal  wave  of  enthusiasm,  unprecedented  in  its  propor- 
tions, that  Alfred  H.  Colquitt  came  to  the  governorship  in  the  fall  of 
1876 ;  and  if  ever  an  executive  was  justified  in  expecting  a  unanimity 
of  public  sentiment  to  sustain  him  in  his  oflScial  transactions  it  was  Gov- 
ernor Colquitt.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  when  he  entered  upon 
his  oflBcial  duties.  But  the  irony  of  Fate  lurked  in  his  victorious  laurels ; 
and  scarcely  was  his  administration  well  begun  before  the  lid  to  Pan- 
dora's box  was  lifted  and  out  of  it  leaped  a  train  of  vexations  well  cal- 
culated  to  exhaust  even  the  patience  of  Job.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  man 
of  Uz  himself  could  have  stood  the  test.  Disgruntled  and  disappointed 
oflBce-seekers  were  first  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension.     There  were 
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only  some  thirty  appointments  within  the  gift  of  the  governor  to  be 
distributed,  but  the  army  of  applicants  numbered  over  3,000  strong, 
and  they  came  from  nearly  every  militia  district  in  Georgia,  eager  to 
divide  the  loaves  and  fishes.  Returning  home  in  a  mood  of  resentment, 
these  ^disappointed  oflBce-seekers  were  ill-disposed  to  sing  the  governor's 
praises,  while  some  were  denunciatory  in  expressions  of  criticism. 

But  the  first  act  to  arouse  his  critics  into  an  open  fire  of  hostility 
was  his  endorsement  of  the  bonds  of  the  Northeastern  Railroad  for 
$260,000  or  $6,500  per  mile  for  forty  miles — the  distance  between  Lula 
and  Athens.  The  most  bitter  warfare  for  months  was  waged  upon  Gov- 
ernor Colquitt  but  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  a  rigid  inquiry  into 
the  facts  of  the  case  resulted  in  his  triumphant  vindication.  To  quote 
Colonel  Avery :  * 

**That  so  flimsy  a  pretext  should  be  made  the  basis  of  so  grave  a 
calumny  and  so  extended  an  official  inquiry  is  somewhat  anomalous  and 
savors  of  the  farcical.  The  occurrence  illustrates  how  an  unreal  thing 
can  be  exaggerated  and  falsified  by  a  whispering  malice  into  such  pro- 
portions that  honest  human  character  totters  in  the  balance  and  a  great 
State  becomes  the  grand  inquest  to  puncture  the  aspersion.  It  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  extraordinary  episodes  of  either  individual  or 
public  record.'' 

To  review  the  facts  briefly,  the  aid  of  the  state  was  pledged  to  this 
ro&d  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  approved  October  27,  1870. 
State  aid  to  railroads  was  repealed  in  1874,  except  in  cases  where  same 
had  become  vested,  and  the  Legislature  of  1874  by  resolution  excepted 
this  road  from  the  general  repeal,  leaving  the  governor  no  alternative 
in  the  matter,  t  Pursuant  to  this  action  in  1874,  Governor  Smith  ap- 
pointed John  H.  Powers,  John  A.  Grant  and  C.  B.  Wallace  a  committee 
to  inspect  the  road,  with  state  aid  in  view,  and  on  January  9,  1877,  a 
few  days  before  Governor  Colquitt  was  sworn  into  office,  this  committee 
submitted  a  favorable  report.  The  governor  took  no  precipitate  action 
in  the  matter.  He  weighed  the  facts  carefully,  endeavored  to  get  the 
courts  of  law  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  him  but  without  success, 
and  finally  to  keep  the  road  from  being  sold  under  an  indebtedness  of 
$237,632,  incurred  upon  faith  in  the  state's  promise  of  endorsement,  he 
gave  the  required  aid.  If  ever  a  plain  duty  faced  an  official,  it  faced 
Governor  Colquitt  under  these  circumstances. 

Two  powerful  corporations,  the  Atlanta  Rolling  Mill  and  the  Citi- 
zens Bank,  were  both  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  outcome,  the  one 
having  furnished  iron  to  the  road,  the  other  having  advanced  it  certain 
funds.  Major  J.  W.  Murphy,  a  clerk  in  the  treasurer's  office,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  rolling  mill  to  procure  statements  from  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  of  1874  to  show  that  the  intention  was  to  except 
the  Northeastern  Railroad  from  the  repeal  of  state  aid.  Major  Murphy's 
connection  with  the  affair  was  used  as  a  trump  card  to  implicate  Gov- 
ernor Colquitt;  but  more  of  this  later.  Hon.  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  per- 
haps the  ablest  lawyer  in  Georgia,  was  employed  by  the  rolling  mill  to 
obtain  the  state 's  endorsement.    Says  Colonel  Avery : 


•  Avery's  ** History  of  Georgia,"  p.  540. 
t  Acts  1874,  p.  437  J  see  also  p.  98, 
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'*The  subject  created  a  profound  interest.  Of  the  Legislature  of 
1874,  A.  O.  Bacon,  Speaker;  L.  N.  Trammell,  President;  Thomas  J. 
Simmons,  chairman  Finance  CJommittee;  George  P.  Pierce,  Jr.,  chair- 
man Judiciary  Committee,  George  A.  Mercer  and  Henry  D.  McDaniel, 
besides  also  Gen.  Toombs,  Gen.  A.  R.  Lawton,  and  Ex-Gov.  Joseph  E. 
Brown,  favored  endorsement." 

Matters  reached  a  climax,  when  Mr.  William  Goodnow,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Schofield  Rolling  Mill,  wrote  a  private  letter  intimating 
his  belief  that  Governor  Colquitt  had  yielded  to  improper  inducements 
in  granting  state  aid  to  the  Northeastern  Railroad.  The  contents  of  this 
letter  leaked  out  and  the  air  became  thick  with  rumors,  all  of  which 
accused  Governor  Colquitt  of  having  participated  in  Mr.  Murphy's  fee. 
To  a  Christian  gentleman,  who  had  always  lived  above  the  breath  of 
scandal  and  who  had  risen  to  the  highest  oflBce  within  the  gift  of  his 
native  state,  such  an  experience  lacked  none  of  the  bitterness  of  worm- 
wood.   It  carried  a  peculiar  pang. 

But  a  complete  vindication  was  at  hand.  The  newly  elected  Legis- 
lature convened  on  November  6,  1878.  Hon.  Rufus  E.  Lester  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  Senate,  and  Hon.  A.  0.  Bacon,  speaker  of  the 
House.  This  was  the  first  Legislature  to  convene  under  the  new  State 
Constitution  of  1877  and  its  membership  was  more  than  usually  dis- 
tinguished. Among  the  senators  were:  Judson  C.  Clements,  Thomas  B. 
Cabaniss,  Samuel  Lumpkin,  John  T.  Clarke,  Wm.  Harrison,  Joseph  B. 
Gumming,  Charles  W.  DuBose,  Thomas  W.  Grimes,  John  A.  Stet)hens, 
Seaton  Grantland,  Henry  D.  McDaniel,  Joseph  W.  Preston,  M.  G.  Boyd, 
Allen  D.  Candler,  Evan  P.  Howell,  A.  W.  Holcomb,  C.  J.  Wellborn, 
J.  P.  Troutman,  Samuel  H.  Hawkins,  H.  R.  Casey,  Isaac  P.  Tison,  E.  C. 
Bower,  D.  A.  Russell,  and  Joel  C.  Fain.  There  were  two  future  gover- 
nors and  four  future  members  of  Congress  in  the  Senate  of  1878.  The 
House  contained  an  equally  strong  membership  including:  Henry  G. 
Turner,  Allen  Fort,  W.  R.  Rankin,  Arthur  H.  Gray,  A.  Pratt  Adams, 
R.  A.  Nisbet,  Wm.  H.  Hulsey,  Robert  C.  Humber,  Pryor  L.  Mynatt, 
Nathan  L.  Hutchins,  Wm.  J.  Northen,  J.  E.  Redwine,  R.  L.  McWhorter, 
J.  H.  Polhill,  H.  C.  Roney,  Reese  Crawford,  Louis  P.  Garrard,  James 
M.  Smith  of  Oglethorpe,  F.  G.  Wright,  John  I.  Hall,  Wm.  M.  Ham- 
mond, Albert  H.  Cox  and  Frank  H.  CoUey. 

Governor  Colquitt's  annual  message  contained  an  extended  review 
of  the  year's  developments  and  went  fully  into  details  concerning  the 
state's  endorsement  of  bonds  given  to  the  Northeastern  Railroad;  but 
supplementary  to  this  formal  document  he  transmitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  a  special  message  in  which  he  demanded  at  dhce  a  rigid  investi- 
gation by  the  Legislature.    The  message  reads  as  follows :  * 

**  Executive  Department, 
''Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  6,  1878. 
*'To  the  General  Assembly: 

''A  grievous  necessity  has  been  imposed  upon  me  to  demand  at  your 
hands  a  thorough  investigation  of  my  motives  and  conduct,  as  the  Execu- 
tive of  Georgia,  in  placing  the  State's  endorsement  upon  the  bonds 
of  the  North-eastern  Railroad.    This  necessity  has  been  created  by  widely 


*  House  Journal,  1878,  pp.  36-37. 
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circulated  slanders  and  innuendoes,  vile  and  malignant,  and  so  menda- 
cious and  wicked  as  to  make  all  comment  and  paraphrase  upon  them 
utterly  futile.  Nothing  but  a  thorough  sifting  of  my  every  motive  and 
act  in  regard  to  these  bonds,  as  far  as  human  insight  and  judgment 
can  reach  these,  can  satisfy  aggrieved  honor,  or  give  such  entire  assur- 
ance to  the  people  of  Georgia,  as  they  have  a  right  to  demand  in  the 
premises.  To  a  man  who  values  his  good  name  far  more  than  life,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  supremest  injustice  to  deny  the  most  plenary  vindi- 
cation rendered  in  the  most  august  and  authoritative  form  known  to 
the  laws,  or  to  public  opinion.  To  the  people  of  this  great  Common- 
wealth, it  is  of  the  last  consequence  that  they  should  know  beyond  all 
petadventure,  that  the  man  who  fills,  at  their  call,  the  chief  seat  of 
authority,  is  above  ueproach  or  suspicion. 

'  *  My  denunciations  of  an  awful  and  stupendous  slander,  forged  and 
uttered  to  dishonor  me,  will  not  be  enough.  The  General  Assembly 
of  this  State — a  co-ordinate  power — ^is  appealed  to  for  that  justice  which, 
while  it  will,  I  know  full  well,  exonerate  me  as  a  man,  will  also  vindicate 
the  fair  fame  of  Georgia,  assailed  by  cruel  slanders  on  her  Chief 
Executive. 

''Alfred  H.  Colquitt." 

There  was  an  honest  ring  to  this  letter.  It  moved  to  admiration 
even  the  eritics  of  Governor  Colquitt,  while  it  strengthened  the  faith 
of  his  friends.  Without  delay  a  joint  committee  was  appointed,  the  mem- 
bership of  which  was  as  follows :  Joseph  W.  Preston,  chairman ;  J.  P. 
Troutman,  H.  R.  Casey,  Isaac  P.  Tison  and  Samuel  H.  Hawkins,  from 
the  Senate ;  and  Albert  H.  Cox,  Wm.  M.  Hammond,  Robert  C.  Hu'mber, 
H.  G.  Wright,  John  I.  Hall,  Wm.  J.  Northen,  Allen  Fort,  and  Arthur 
H.  Gray,  from  the  House.  On  December  12, 1878,  this  committee  finished 
its  labors,  submitting  both  a  majority  and  a  minority  report,  both  of 
which  exonerates  Governor  Colquitt.  The  majority  report  found  as 
follows : 

**In  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  the  reports  and  rumors  that  con- 
nect the  name  of  the  Governor  with  any  improper  conduct  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  endorsement  of  bonds  of  the  North-eastern  Railroad  are  vile 
and  malignant  slanders.'' 

Messrs.  Hammond  and  Humber  submitted  the  minority  report,  using 
this  language: 

**We  brand  as  a  libel  the  insinuation  that  the  determination  of  Gov. 
Colquitt  to  endorse  the  bonds  was  induced  by  any  sinister  influence 
or  unworthy  motive.'' 

It  was  only  upon  the  question  of  approving  Major  Murphy's  action 
in  taking  a  fee,  when  he  held  an  ofSce  under  the  state  treasurer,  that 
the  committee  was  divided.  Unfortunately  the  two  reports  were  sub- 
mitted only  one  day  in  advance  of  the  time  fixed  for  adjournment,  and 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  deliberate  action.  It  was  necessary  to 
defer  a  final  vote  of  vindication  until  the  adjourned  session  in  the  sum- 
mer following;  but  resolutions  were  introduced  by  Senators  Henry  D. 
McDaniel  and  Joseph  B.  Curaming,  in  which  the  reasons  for  this  post- 
ponement were  given  and  an  undiminished  confidence  in  the  governor's 
rectitude  of  character  was  avowed. 
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On  July  2,  1879,  the  Legislature  reassembled  for  its  summer  session, 
at  which  time  the  committee  united  upon  the  following  recommendation 
which,  meeting  with  adoption.  Governor  Colquitt's  vindication  was 
made  complete  and  final.  Thus  an  ordeal  throughout  which  he  had 
maintained  an  unruffled  composure  was  at  length  happily  terminated. 
The  report,  formally  exonerating  Governor  Colquitt,  ended  in  these 
words: 

**Your  committee,  from  the  want  of  any  evidence  sustaining  such 
charges,  and  from  the  mass  of  evidence  disproving  such  charges,  report 
this  conclusion :  That  his  Excellency  deserves,  at  the  hands  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  complete  vindication  on  the  issues  made  by  him,  and 
specified  above.  Your  committee  have  unanimously  concluded  that  his 
Excellency  did  not,  in  any  way,  shape  or  form,  participate  in  the  fee 
received  by  Mr.  John  W.  Murphy ;  that  no  oflEer  of  any  such  thing  was 
made  by  any  one  to  his  Excellency;  that  said  fee  did* not  control  his 
conduct  in  said  endorsement,  and  that,  whether  the  act  of  endorsement 
was  legal  or  illegal,  the  motives  of  the  Governor  were  pure." 

But  while  the  legislative  probe  into  the  state's  endorsement  upon  th^ 
bonds  of  the  Northeastern  Railroad  resulted  in  Governor  Colquitt's 
vindication,  its  effect  was  to  stimulate  an  inquiry  into  the  official  recti- 
tude of  other  heads  of  departments  and  to  unloose  upon  the  state  an 
avalanche  of  legislative  investigations.  Governor  Colquitt's  adminis- 
tration will  always  be  associated  in  history  with  these  official  probes. 
They  aroused  the  most  intense  popular  excitement  and  were  used  by 
the  enemies  of  Governor  Colquitt  to  discredit  his  administration.  The 
newspapers  of  the  state  were  filled  from  day  to  day  with  unsavory  bits 
of  scandal  and  every  phase  of  the  situation  was  discussed  by  editors, 
each  of  whom  became  an  avowed  partisan  to  an  unlimited  extent,  gen- 
erous only  in  two  things:  in  the  use  of  printer's  ink  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  vituperative  epithets. 

Experience  with  public  officials  under  the  regime  of  reconstruction 
had  tended  to  breed  distrust.  The  discovery  of  irregularities  in  the 
treasury  department,  during  Governor  Smith's  administration,  had 
lessened  the  public  confidence  somewhat  even  in  democratic  officials, 
while  the  prevailing  hard  times  called  for  the  most  rigid  economy  in 
governmental  expenditures.  There  was  not  a  penny  of  the  people's 
money  to  be  wasted.  Consequently,  in  order  to  relieve  the  popular  mind 
concerning  conditions  in  the  state  capitol  and  to  put  at  rest  effectually 
certain  vague  rumors  which  began  at  this  time  to  circulate,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  comptroller-general's  department,  committees 
were  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  1879,  to  inquire  into  the  affairs 
of  each  office,  including  the  comptroller-general 's,  the  treasury,  the  state 
school  commissioners,  the  public  printer's,  the  secretary  of  state's,  and 
that  of  the  principal  keeper  of  the  penitentiary.  The  searchlight  was 
to  be  turned  upon  every  public  official,  without  fear  or  favor ;  and,  in  the 
role  of  inquisitor,  Georgia  was  to  be  no  respecter  of  persons. 

Growing  out  of  conditions  disclosed  in  the  comptroller-general's 
office,  a  committee  of  thirteen  was  appointed  to  sift  the  evidence  some- 
what more  in  detail  and  to  consider  the  advisability  of  preferring  charges 
of  impeachment  against  Hon.  Washington  L.  Goldsmith,  the  state's 
comptroller-general.    This  committee  submitted  two  reports,  the  majority 
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recommending  impeachment,  and  the  minority  dissenting  therefrom. 
Without  delay,  the  House  adopted  the  majority  report  and  framed 
articles  of  impeachment,  at  the  same  time  notifying  the  Senate  of  this 
action.  The  following  members  of  the  House  were  chosen  to  manage 
the  impeachment:  Henry  G.  Turner,  Wm.  M.  Hammond,  Chas.  D. 
PhiUips,  Buford  M.  Davis,  J.  H.  Polhill,  W.  J.  Pike,  and  A.  Pratt 
Adams.    Judge  Turner  was  subsequently  chosen  chief  manager. 

On  receiving  a  formal  communication  from  the  House  to  the  effect 
that  impeachment  charges  had  been  preferred,  the  Senate  by  resolu- 
.  tion  designated  Saturday,  August  16,  at  i0:30  o'clock,  as  the  time  for 
the  trial.  Accordingly  at  the  hour  designated,  the  Senate  organized 
itself  into  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment,  with  the  distinguished  chief 
justice  of  the  state,  Hon.  Hiram  Warner,  now  an  old  man,  seated  as  the 
court's  presiding  officer.  For  impressiveness,  the  scene  presented  on 
this  occasion  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  judicial  annals  of  this 
state,  but  the  climax  was  not  reached  until  the  last  day  of  the  trial  when, 
in  solemn  tones,  the  white-haired  old  chief  justice  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence of  outlawry  upon  the  respondent. 

Without  going  too  minutely  into  details  at  this  late  day  there  were 
seventeen  distinct  articles  included  in  the  bill  of  impeachment.*  To 
mention  some  of  the  counts,  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  charged  with  having 
illegally  received  $4,582.50  as  costs  on  tax  executions;  with  having 
extorted  undue  fees;  with  having  illegally  issued  and  transferred  228 
wild  land  executions ;  with  having  illegally  retained  $11,193.17  of  public 
money;  with  having  illegally  retained  $9,720.40  of  insurance  taxes  and 
fees;  with  having  fraudulently  altered  the  wild  land  records;  with  hav- 
ing made  false  returns  of  $6,134.45  insurance  taxes;  with  having  at- 
tempted bribery;  and  with  various  other  irregularities  establishing  a 
precedent  subversive  of  good  faith.  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  ably  represented 
by  counsel,  including  Judge  John  L.  Hopkins,  Col.  Milton  A.  Candler, 
Col.  Wm.  S.  Thomson,  and  Captain  Harry  Jackson.  But  a  tactical  mis- 
take was  made  in  filing  a  plea  to  the  court's  jurisdiction  and  in  arguing 
technicalities,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  delay  proceedings  and  to  create 
a  suspicion  of  guilt,  in  advance  of  a  hearing  of  the  case  upon  its  real 
merits. 

Nearly  a  week  was  consumed  in  legal  skirmishing.  It  was  not  until 
the  8th  of  September  that  the  introduction  of  testimony  commenced. 
Five  days  later  the  prosecution  rested.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Goldsmith 
tendered  his  resignation  as  comptroller-general,  but  Governor  Colquitt 
refused  to  accept  it  while  his  trial  for  impeachment  was  in  progress. 

On  Monday,  September  15th,  counsel  for  Mr.  Goldsmith  announced 
the  case  closed  so  far  as  the  introduction  of  any  direct  testimony  for 
the  defense  was  concerned;  and  after  a  brief  conference  between  coun- 
sel on  opposing  sides  argument  commenced.  Two  days  later  the  High 
Court  of  Impeachment  was  ready  for  a  final  vote.  On  the  first  article  in 
the  bill  of  charges,  the  Senate  voted:  forty  ** guilty;"  none  '*not 
guilty;"  three  not  voting.  The  call  of  the  roll  proceeded  until  all 
seventeen  articles  were  exhausted.  Notwithstanding  the  collapse  of  the 
defendant's  case,  the  Senate  in  justice  to  Mr.  Goldsmith  made  a  rigid 
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scrutiny  of  each  charge  and  on  some  of  the  counts  gave  him  a  vote  of 
acquittal;  but  when  the  final  result  was  totaled,  he  was  found  *' guilty" 
on  eight  separate  counts,  each  of  which  was  sufficient  to  sustain  im- 
peachment. 

Before  sentence  was  pronounced  Judge  Hopkins  made  an  impressive 
statement  to  the  court  on  behalf  of  his  client;  and  the  final  word  was 
then  pronounced  by  the  aged  chief  justice  declaring  G^rgia's  comp- 
troller-general, Washington  L.  Goldsmith,  removed  from  said  office  and 
disqualified  to  hold  or  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  within 
the  State  of  Georgia,  during  his  natural  life.  It  was  a  scene  of  peculiar 
pathos  upon  which  the  crowded  courtroom  looked,  when  this  final 
climax  in  the  impeachment  trial  was  reached.  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  a 
man  of  engaging  personality,  whose  social  qualities  made  him  deservedly 
popiilar  with  the  general  public  and  endeared  to  a  host  of  intimate 
and  loyal  personal  friends.  Nor  will  it  ever  be  known  to  what  extent 
he  was  really  an  innocent  victim  of  loose  methods  inherited  from  the 
high-handed  regime  of  reconstruction.* 

Certain  irregularities  having  also  been  discovered  in  the  office  of 
state  treasurer,  a  committee  of  investigation  recommended  that  charges 
of  impeachment  be  brought  against  State  Treasurer  J.  W.  Renfroe  for 
taking  interest  on  state  deposits.  The  report  was  signed  by  the  fol- 
lowing members :  A.  L.  Miller,  Reese  Crawford,  H.  T.  HoUins,  Robt.  A. 
Nisbet,  George  R.  Sibley,  W.  C.  Sheffield,  A.  J.  King  and  J.  F.  Awtry. 
Only  one  member  of  the  committee  dissented,  Hon.  John  E.  Redwine. 
Mr.  Redwine  submitted  a  minority  report  in  which  he  quoted  a  resolu- 
tion of  December  8,  1871,  relieving  State  Treasurer  Angier  from  liabil- 
ity for  interest  on  state  deposits  and  dismissing  suits  against  him  to 
recover  $7,000  of  interest  thus  received.  The  point  made  by  Mr.  Red- 
wine was  this:  if  Mr.  Renfroe  had  taken  interest  which  should  have 
gone  into  the  state  treasury,  he  could  be  required  to  make  this  amount 
good ;  and  he  took  'the  position  that  to  prosecute  Mr.  Renfroe  by 
costly  impeachment  would  not  only  be  unjust  to  a  faithful  public  servant 
but  contrary  to  sound  policy. 

The  majority  report  was  adopted.  Among  other  things,  this  report 
showed  that  the  state's  insurance  clerk,  Mr.  J.  W.  Murphy,  was  also 
one  of  the  sureties  on  the  former's  bond  and  was  individually  obligated 
in  the  sum  of  $30,000.  The  other  sureties  were  V.  R.  Tommey  and  B.  J. 
Wilson.  The  former  of  these  was  president,  the  latter  a  director,  of  the 
Banking  and  Trust  Company  of  Atlanta.  This  bank  paid  a  commission 
or  interest  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  on  state  deposits,  which  was  divided 
between  the  treasurer  and  his  two  sureties,  Messrs.  Tommey  and  Wilson. 
Early  in  1877  Mr.  Murphy  applied  to  the  treasurer  to  be  allowed  to 
make  with  certain  banks  in  Atlanta  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  made 
by  the  other  sureties  and  to  this  request  the  treasurer  assented.  Mr. 
Murphy  thereupon  contracted  with  certain  banks,  viz.,  the  Citizens 
Bank,  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  the  Atlanta  Savings  Bank, 
under  the  terms  of  which  contract  5  per  cent  was  to  be  paid  on  the 
average  balance  in  said  banks.  This  agreement  was  strictly  observed. 
Payments  were  made  to  Mr.  Murphy,  who  in  turn  paid  over  one-half  of 
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the  amount  to  the  state  treasurer.  According  to  the  evidence  before  the 
committee,  it  appeared  that  under  the  above  arrangements  these  banks 
had  paid  out  in  interest  for  the  use  of  public  moneys  the  sum  of  $22,- 
198.65,  of  which  sum  the  treasurer's  share  was  $10,358.81;  Mr.  Wilson's, 
$651.41;  Mr.  Tommey's,  $4,582.11;  and  Mr.  Murphy's,  $6,607.32. 

Before  lemy  definite  action  was  taken  on  the  committee  reports. 
Treasurer  Renfroe  addressed  a  communication  to  the  House  offering  resti- 
tution of  the  money  received  by  him  as  interest  and  also  tendering  his 
resignation  in  a  separate  letter  to  the  governor ;  but  the  House  declined 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  permit  reparation.  On  adopting  the 
majority  report  which  recommended  impeachment,  the  vote  stood  127 
yeas,  13  nays,  not  voting  34.  Articles  of  impeachment  in  the  name  of 
the  House  were,  therefore,  ordered  and  the  following  committee  was 
appointed  to  proceed  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate  and  there  impeac^  J.  W. 
Renfroe  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  towit:  A.  L.  Miller,  Reese 
Crawford,  Robt.  A.  Nisbet,  George  R.  Sibley,  W.  C.  SheflSeld,  A.  J. 
King  and  J.  P.  Awtry.  September  18th  was  the  time  fixed  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  trial  of  impeachment. 

At  a  subsequent  election  of  managers,  Messrs.  Albert  H.  Cox,  Thomas 
W.  Milner,  Allen  Fort,  Reese  Crawford,  Robt.  A.  Nisbet,  Nathan  L. 
Hutchins  and  W.  A.  Turner  were  chosen  to  conduct  the  prosecution. 
Treasurer  Renfroe  selected  as  his  counsel  Gen.  Henry  R.  Jackson,  of 
Savannah,  and  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Lumpkin,  of  Atlanta.  The  members 
of  the  last  named  firm  were  Capt.  Henry  Jackson  and  Hon.  J.  H.  Lump- 
kin, afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  These  gentlemen  handled 
the  case  with  superb  skill,  wasting  no  time  in  a  discussion  of  technicali- 
ties. All  the  facts  were  admitted.  Moreover,  every  effort  was  made 
to  expedite  the  trial.  The  prosecution  was  required  to  prove  nothing. 
But  the  sufficiency  of  the  charges  to  constitute  a  crime  worthy  of  im- 
peachment was  maintained  with  consummate  eloquence,  especially  by  the 
elder  Jackson,  whose  speech  was  a  masterpiece  of  logic,  convincing  and 
powerful.  Messrs.  Albert  H.  Cox  and  Allen  Fort  spoke  for  the  man- 
agers, both  making  powerful  arguments.  Four  days  were  then  consumed 
by  the  Senate  in  discussing  the  evidence,  after  which  a  vote  was  taken. 
On  some  of  the  counts  a  majority  were  for  conviction  but  a  two-thirds 
vote  was  necessary  for  impeachment  and  failing  to  secure  this  requisite 
majority  the  prosecution  failed  on  each  count.  It  was  thereupon  ordered 
by  the  court  that  the  said  John  W.  Renfroe,  treasurer  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  be  and  he  is  hereby  acquitted  of  the  several  charges  contained 
in  the  aforesaid  articles  of  impeachment  and  that  he  go  hence  without 
a  day.    The  trial  closed  October  8,  1879. 

Subsequently  a  resolution  was  passed  instructing  the  governor  to 
proceed  legally  against  J.  W.  Renfroe  and  his  sureties  to  recover  interest 
but  the  courts  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  who  was  thus  doubly 
exonerated.  Colonel  Renfroe  continued  to  hold  office  until  the  close  of 
his  official  term,  when  he  declined  to  stand  for  re-election. 

Next  the  inquisitorial  searchlight  was  turned  upon  the  principal 
keeper  of  the  penitentiary,  Capt.  John  W.  Nelms.  No  fault  was  found 
in  the  main  with  Captain  Nelms'  management  of  affairs — ^though  the  con- 
vict lease  system  itself  was  a  relic  of  barbarism.  Conditions  in  the 
variots  convict  camps  indicated  a  competent  and  conscientious  super- 
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vision.  But  Captain  Nelms  had  continued  a  custom  inaugurated  by  his 
predecessors  in  oflBce  of  delivering  convicts  to  the  lessees  at  so  much  a 
head  and  while  this  was  a  private  arrangement  between  the  principal 
keeper  and  the  lessees,  which  in  no  wise  affected  the  state,  it  was  a  policy 
open  to  criticism  from  an  ethical  point  of  view  and  there  was  a  division 
of  sentiment  among  the  legislators.  Four  members  of  the  committee, 
Messrs.  Ivey,  Tatum,  Butt  and  Patterson,  entirely  justified  Captain 
Nelms.  Four  others,  Messrs.  Garrard,  Chambers,  Walters  and  Tarver, 
condemned  him  in  modified  terms ;  while  Mr.  Anderson,  in  a  third  report, 
without  exonerating  him  entirely,  suggested  a  reference  of  the  matter 
to  the  governor.  This  last  recommendation  was  adopted.  Governor  Col- 
quitt subsequently  reviewed  the  whole  matter,  with  the  result  that  a 
faithful  public  servant  was  left  unmolested.  Some  few  members  of  the 
House  were  clamorous  for  impeachment,  but  an  overwhelming  mjijority 
were  opposed  to  such  drastic  action.  Captain  Nelms  was  one  of  the 
best  political  organizers  of  his  day  in  Georgia  and  though  a  man  of  lim- 
ited education  he  was  quick-witted,  adroit,  resourceful,  and  withal  a 
courtly  gentleman. 

Doctor  Janes,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  while  in  the  main  a 
most  competent  oflBcial,  likewise  fell  under  the  ban  of  legislative  dis- 
approval. Without  precedents  to  guide  him,  his  task  in  organizing  the 
department  of  agriculture  was  fraught  with  peculiar  difficulties.  He 
was  guilty  of  no  breach  of  trust,  and,  except  for  the  rigid  censorship  of 
the  times,  he  might  have  escaped  criticism ;  but  the  legislative  inquisitors 
were  on  the  scent  for  trouble,  and  nothing  was  permitted  to  escape  them. 
Two  reports  were  submitted  by  the  investigating  committee,  both  of 
which  criticised  the  methods  of  Doctor  Janes,  but  nothing  was  found  to 
constitute  a  ground  for  impeachment.  But,  offended  by  these  strictures, 
Doctor  Janes  resigned  his  office.  Judge  John  T.  Henderson,  of  Newton, 
succeeded  him  by  appointment  of  Governor  Colquitt. 

There  were  no  further  irregularities  discovered.  But  the  state  printer 
was  admonished  to  print  the  various  state  publications  in  a  form  some- 
what more  compact.  Two  officials  only  escaped  criticism.  These  were 
Dr.  Gustavus  J.  Orr,  the  state  school  commissioner,  and  Col.  Nathan  C. 
Bamett,  the  aged  secretary  of  state.  It  was  jestingly  observed  that 
discoveries  made  in  these  two  departments  convicted  Doctor  Orr  of 
having  paid  his  own  railroad  expenses  in  traveling  oh  business  for  the 
state  and  that  Colonel  Bamett,  in  affixing  the  great  seal  to  official  docu- 
ments had  used  a  quarter's  worth  of  wax. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Crusade  to  Defeat  Governor  Colquitt's  Re-election  Because  op  the 
Scandals  Reviewed  in  the  Foregoing  Chapter — General  Gordon 
Re-elected  to  the  United  States  Senate — Georgians  Railroad 
Commission  Created  by  Act  op  1879 — Two  Georgians  Chosen'por 
THE  Nation's  Hall  op  Fame  in  Washington,  District  op  Colum- 
bia— James  Edward  Oglethorpe  and  Crawpord  W.  Long — Atlan- 
ta's Opper  op  a  Site  por  a  New  State  Capitol  Accepted — First 
Superior  Court  Judges  Elected  Under  the  Constitution  op  1877 
— The  State's  Congressional  Delegation — ^New  Members — John 
C.  Nicholls — Henry  Persons — ^N.  J.  Hammond — ^Emory  Speer — 
(JovERNOR  Colquitt  Announces  por  Re-election — Other  Candi- 
dates in  the  Field — General  Gordon  Surprises  the  State  by  Re- 
signing His  Seat  as  United  States  Senator — Governor  Colqi^itt 
Produces  a  Much  Greater  Sensation  by  Appointing  Joseph  E. 
Bbovts  to  the  Vacant  Seat — Critics  op  Governor  CoLQuitT  Assail 
Him  wtth  Increased  Venom — Charges  op  Bargain  and  Corrup- 
tion— **Dov7N  with  the  Ring!"  Becomes  the  Anti-Colquitt  Slo- 
gan— Gordon's  Reasons  por  Resigning  the  Toga — ^Anxious  to  Re- 
coup His  Fortunes  Depleted  in  the  Public  Service — ^Ambitious 
TO  Become  a  Factor  in  the  South 's  Industrial  Development — 
The  Facts  as  Given  by  Colonel  Avery — General  Gordon's  Mas- 
terful Speech  in  Defense  op  His  Course — Colquitt's  Reasons 
for  Appointing  ex-Governor  Brown  to  the  Senate — The  Lat- 
ter's  Return  to  Democracy  in  1872 — His  Subsequent  Good  Work 

FOR  TiLDEN  IN   FLORIDA — GENERAL  GoRDON's   TRIBUTE  TO  EX-GOVER- 

NOR  Brown — Practical  Statesmanship  Demanded  by  a  New  Era 
— Opening  op  an  Eventful  Campaign. 

Eflforts  to  discredit  the  administration  of  Governor  Colquitt,  espe- 
cially with  the  scandals  unearthed  by  these  oflBcial  probes,  were  by  no 
means  few  in  number,  nor  were  the  knights  of  the  quill  quiescent  during 
this  period  of  investigation.  It  was  a  period  of  harvesting  for  the  news- 
papers of  the  state.  But  the  malignant  character  of  the  fight  was  not 
restricted  to  its  journalistic  phases.  On  the  floor  of  the  House,  Robert 
C.  Humber  boldly  advocated  a  resolution  censuring  Governor  Colquitt 
for  retaining  Capt.  John  W.  Nelms  in  oflSce.  This  was  only  an  expres- 
sion of  anti-Colquittism — a  pretext  of  the  opposition  to  fasten  responsi- 
bility upon  the  executive.  But  it  merely  served  to  arouse  the  governor's 
friends,  who  rallied  to  his  support  like  a  Macedonian  phalanx,  defeating 
the  resolution  by  a  vote  of  119  to  16  and  leaving  its  author  discomfited 
upon  the  field  and  almost  alone  in  his  championship  of  a  forlorn  hope. 
Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  at  the  fall  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  1878,  was 
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re-elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  a  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
March  4,  1879. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  work  for  the  Legislature  at  the  summer 
session  in  1879,  but  the  feature  of  the  session  of  1879  was  an  act  creat- 
ing the  railroad  commission.  The  new  state  constitution  conferred  upon 
the  General  Assembly  the  right  to  control  railway  corporations  and 
enterprises  of  a  like  character  within  the  borders  of  the  state ;  and  ac- 
cordingly an  act  was  passed  at  this  session  ''to  regulate  freight  and 
passenger  tariffs,  to  prohibit  unjust  discriminations  on  the  various  rail- 
roads of  the  State,  to  prevent  railroads  from  charging  other  than  just 
rates,  and  to  enforce  the  same  by  adequate  penalties."  The  original 
act  provided  for  three  commissioners,  who  were  to  serve  for  two,  four, 
and  six  years,  respectively,  from  the  date  of  appointment,  after  which 
their  successors  in  oflSce  were  to  be  appointed  for  terms  of  six  years  each. 
Hon.  W.  R.  Rankin,  of  Gordon,  and  Hon.  Allen  Fort,  of  Sumter,  were 
the  champions  of  the  measure  in  the  House;  while  Hon.  Henry  D.  Mc- 
Daniel,  afterwards  governor  of  the  state,  was  its  most  zealous  sup- 
porter on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Before  the  act  was  finally  passed 
amendments  galore  were  offered  and  substitutes  without  number  were 
proposed.  In  both  wings  of  the  Legislature  prolonged  discussion  was 
given  to  every  phase  of  the  subject.  The  proposed  measure  marked  a 
new  departure  in  legislation.  But  it  finally  passed,  and  on  October  14, 
1879,  it  received  Governor  Colquitt's  signature.  The  state's  first  rail- 
road commission  was  appointed  as  follows:  Ex-Gov.  James  M.  Smith, 
chairman;  Maj.  Campbell  Wallace  and  Col.  Samuel  Barnett.  These 
were  all  men  of  the  highest  character.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  Gover- 
nor Smith's  qualifications.  Major  Wallace  was  an  experienced  rail- 
roader. It  was  due  almost  entirely  to  his  skillful  management  that  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  after  its  complete  wreckage  in  1864, 
was  rebuilt  and  made  a  paying  investment  to  the  state.  Colonel  Barnett 
was  a  man  of  affairs,  with  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  statistics,  amounting 
almost  to  genius. 

This  same  Legislature,  in  a  resolution  approved  August  23,  1879, 
presented  for  memorial  eflSgies  in  Statuary  Hall,  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  the  names  of  two  distinguished  Georgians,  Gen.  James  Ed- 
ward Oglethorpe,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  and 
Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  the  discoverer  of  anesthesia.  Though  the  reso- 
lution became  a  dead  letter,  for  lack  of  funds  out  of  which  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriation,  it  constitutes  a  most  important  historic  docu- 
ment and  may  yet  be  carried  into  effect.    The  resolution  was  as  follows :  * 

*  *  Whereas,  It  has  been  proposed  that  each  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  should  designate  the  names  of  two  persons  whose  memories 
are  to  be  perpetuated  by  likenesses  in  statuary,  in  the  Art  Gallery  estab- 
lished, or  to  be  established,  in  Washington  City — the  Federal  Capital; 
and  Whereas,  anaesthesia  is  the  greatest  boon  ever  conferred  upon  hu- 
manity, unless  vaccination  claims  equal  title  to  be  so  (Considered;  and 
whereas,  Crawford  W.  Long,  M^  D.,  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  graduate 
of  the  University  of  the  State,  lately  deceased,  is  the  historic  discoverer 
of  anaesthesia,  and  the  first  man  to  employ  sulphuric  ether  as  an  anaes- 
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thetic  agent  in  a  surgical  operation,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1842;  and 
whereas,  England  recognized  the  labors  of  Jenner,  and  also  bestowed  a 
high  honor  of  government  upon  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  in  recognition  of 
the  great  service  he  had  rendered  humanity  by  the  introduction  of 
chloroform  which  enlarged  the  domain  of  anaesthesia;  and  whereas,  our 
Federal  Republic  should  not  allow  the  names  of  our  discoverers  and 
scientists  to  rest  in  obscurity ;  and  the  State  of  Georgia  should  especially 
cherish,  with  pride,  the  name  and  memory  of  her  great  discoverers: 

**  Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly,  That  the  name  of  Crawford  W.  , 
,  Long,  M.  D.,  the  historic  discoverer  of  anaesthesia,  be  presented  to  the 
Art  Gallery  at  Washington  City,  established,  or  to  be  established,  to  rep- 
resent the  State  of  Georgia. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  name  of  James  Oglethorpe,  the  historic  founder 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  be  also  presented  to  said  Gallery  to 
represent  the  State^ 

**  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Governor  to  his  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  a  request  that  he  submit  them  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress  on  its  next  assemblage ;  and  that 
another  copy  thereof  be  sent  by  the  Governor  to  the  proper  oflScer  in 
charge  of  said  Art  Gallery. 

'*  Approved  August  23,  1879." 

On  August  15,  1879,  a  resolution  was  approved,  accepting  Atlanta's 
tender  to  the  state  of  a  tract  of  land,  five  acres  in  extent,  known  as  the 
City  Hall  Park,  to  be  used  in  erecting  thereon  a  new  state  capitol.* 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  other 
threads  of  discussion.  The  first  Superior  Court  judges  to  be  elected  in 
Georgia,  under  the  new  state  constitution,  were  elected  by  the  Legis- 
lature, at  its  fall  session  in  1878,  as  follows,  each  for  a  term  of  four 
years:  Claiborne  Snead,  Augusta  Circuit;  John  L.  Harris,  Brunswick 
Circuit ;  Alexander  M.  Speer,  Flint  Circuit ;  Thomas  J.  Simmons,  Macon 
Circuit;  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  Middle  Circuit;  Thomas  G.  Lawson, 
Ocraulgee  Circuit;  Arthur  Hood,  Pataula  Circuit;  John  W.  H.  Under- 
wood, Rome  Circuit;  Augustin  H.  Hansell,  Southern  Circuit;  Alex- 
ander S.  Erwin,  Western  Circuit.  At  the  same  time,  Hon.  George  Hill- 
yer  was  elected  judge  of  the  Atlanta  Circuit,  for  an  unexpired  term,  to 
succeed  Hon.  Cincinnatus  Peeples,  deceased ;  Hon.  Charles  "F.  Crisp, 
judge  of  the  Southwestern  Circuit,  to  succeed  Hon.  James  M.  Clarke, 
deceased;  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Grice,  judge  of  the  Macon  Circuit,  for  an  un- 
expired term,  to  succeed  Hon.  Barnard  Hill,  deceased ;  and  Hon.  Arthur 
Hood,  for  an  unexpired  term,  to  succeed  Hon.  W.  D.  Kiddo,  judge 
of  the  Pataula  Circuit ;  and  Hon.  Alexander  M.  Speer,  for  an  unexpired 
term,  to  succeed  Hon.  John  I.  Hall,  resigned,  judge  of  the  Flint  Circuit.! 

The  following  ticket  was  elected  to  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1878: 
John  C.  Nicholls,  Wm.  E.  Smith,  Philip  Cook,  Henry  Persons,  Nathaniel 
J.  Hammond,  James  H.  Blount,  Wm.  H.  Felton,  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
and  Emory  Speer.t    Four  of  these  were  new  members.     Col.  John  C. 


•  Acts  1879,  pp.  421-423. 

t  House  Journal,  1878,  pp.  165-212. 

t  Biographical  Congressional  Directory,  1774-1911,  p.  290. 
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NichoUs  was  elected  from  the  First  District.  He  had  been  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Democratic  Convention  of  I860;  a  member  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1865 ;  a  presidential  elector  on  the  Seymour 
and  Blair  ticket  in  1868 ;  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  1876  and  had  served  in  both  wings  of  the  State  Legislature.  He 
was  a  well-quipped  lawyer  and  a  powerful  factor  in  state  politics. 

Col.  Henry  Persons  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Fourth  District. 
He  had  taken  no  active  part  in  politics  up  to  this  time  but  had  been  a 
planter  on  a  large  scale  and  a  successful  man  of  affairs.  During  the 
Civil  war,  he  had  been  a  captain  of  cavalry.  Colonel  Persons  served 
only  one  term  in  Congress. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  J.  Hammond,  the  newly  elected  representative  from 
the  Fifth  District,  had  been  a  member  of  two  state  constitutional  con- 
ventions, 1865  and  1877,  and  had  served  as  Georgia's  attorney-general 
during  the  administration  of  Governor  Smith.  He  was  a  magnificent 
speaker,  and,  leaping  at  once  into  prominence,  he  became  one  of  the  rec- 
ognized leaders  of  the  House  on  the  democratic  side,  a  prestige  which  he 
steadily  maintained.  But  Colonel  Hammond  was  unfortunately  char- 
acterized by* a  reserve  which  made  him  diflScult  of  access;  and  this  draw- 
back, notwithstanding  his  unblemished  character  and  his  high  order  of 
intellect,  eventually  compassed  his  defeat  for  re-election. 

Hon.  Emory  Speer  was  the  new  congressman  from  the  Ninth.  Mr. 
Speer  was  a  brilliant  lawyer  of  Athens,  handsome,  magnetic  and  eloquent. 
But  from  the  start  he  had  been  disposed  to  pursue  an  independent 
course  in  politics,  and  eventually  he  quit  the  democratic  fold.  He  had 
been  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress  in  1876  but  had  renewed 
the  fight  in  1878  and  had  won  the  election  over  a  courtly  gentleman. 
Col.  Joel  A.  Billups,  defeating  him  tjy  1,500  votes.  His  popularity  was 
greatest  among  the  mountaineers,  who  tilled  small  patches  of  ground, 
in  isolated  parts,  remote  from  the  commercial  centers.  These  men  pos- 
sessed little  in  common  with  the  slave-holding  aristocracy  of  the  old  South 
and  held  but  a  slight  allegiance  to  the  democratic  standards.  The  cam- 
paigns of  Mr.  Speer  are  still  recalled  in  the  traditions  of  the  Ninth 
District.  After  serving  in  Congress  for  two  successive  terms  he  met 
defeat  in  1882,  but  was  immediately  appointed  district  attorney  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Georgia,  by  President  Arthur.  Later,  he  became 
judge  of  Federal  Court  for^he  Southern  District  of  Georgia,  an  office 
which  he  still  holds. 

All  of  the  other  members  of  the  delegation  held  over  from  the  preced- 
ing Congress. 

Governor  Colquitt's  first  administration  was  in  no  sense  suggestive 
of  still  waters.  It  had  been  a  period  of  great  political  unrest.  He 
wished  to  relinquish  the  weighty  cares  of  the  governorship  and  resume 
the  more  congenial  employments  of  a  country  gentleman.  His  private 
interests  were  suffering,  and  there  was  little  chance  to  recoup  them  out 
of  a  salary  reduced  from  $4,000  to  $3,000.  But  the  persistent  efforts 
of  his  critics  to  fasten  upon  his  administration  responsibility  for  the  re- 
cent scandals  in  office  and  the  abuse  heaped  upon  him  in  various  quar- 
ters for  giving  the  state's  promised  endorsement  to  the  bonds  of  the 
Northeastern  Railroad  compelled  him  in  self  respect  to  submit  to  the 
sober  judgment  of  Georgians  the  issues  of  his  administration  and  to 
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seek  at  the  hands  of  the  people  a  vindication  of  his  official  policies.  Con- 
sequently, he  announced  for  re-election. 

Nor  was  any  time  lost  by  the  opposition.  Four  of  the  strongest  men 
in  Georgia,  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  friends  and  to  the  pressure 
of  public  sentiment,  entered  the  lists.  These  were  Col.  Thomas  Harde- 
man, of  Bibb;  Hon.  Rufus  E.  Lester,  of  Chatham;  Gen.  Lucius  J.  Gart- 
rell,  of  Fulton ;  and  Chief  Justice  Hiram  Warner,  of  Meriwether.  Judge 
Warner  resigned  the  ermine  to  enter  the  race,  but  his  advanced  age  proved 
a  serious  handicap.  Colonel  Lester's  campaign  was  skillfully  organized 
and  managed.  His  counties  were  among  the  first  to  act  and  it  was 
planned  in  this  way,  by  creating  a  Lester  boom  at  the  start,  to  con- 
centrate the  anti-Colquitt  forces  under  the  Lester  banner.  With  his 
prestige  as  president  of  the  State  Senate,  Colonel  Lester  was  well- 
known  to  the  people  of  Georgia.  But  he  declined  to  make  a  personal 
canvass  and  perhaps  lost  some  of  his  support  by  reason  of  his  adherence 
to  a  somewhat  Quixotic  standard  of  propriety.  Colonel  Hardeman  was 
deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  state,  a  splendid  lawyer, 
and  a  man  of  unsullied  reputation.  But  most  of  Colonel  Hardeman's 
friends  were  also  friends  of  Gtovemor  Colquitt;  and  since  the  governor 
was  under  fire  this  kept  Colonel  Hardemim  from  polling  his  full  strength. 
Neither  General  Gartrell  nor  Judge  Warner — ^though  both  candidates — 
made  any  organized  effort  to  secure  the  nomination,  each  preferring  to 
leave  his  fate  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  voter,  and  expecting  pos- 
sibly to  be  the  compromise  candidate,  in  the  event  of  a  deadlock.  With 
the  exception  of  Colonel  Lester,  all  of  these  distinguished  Georgians 
were  candidates  for  the  nomination  in  1876.  Governor  Colquitt,  Colonel 
Hardeman,  and  General  Gertrell,  all  made  speeches;  and  with  the  ap- 
proach  of  summer  the  campaign  waxed  hourly  warmer.  There  was  no 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  various  candidates,  but  taking  the  opposi- 
tion as  a  whole  it  was  anti-Colquitt.  The  governor's  personality  in  this 
campaign  was  dominant.  It  was  Colquitt  against  the  field.  His  friends 
were  enthusiastic  as  his  enemies  were  clamorous.  There  was  no  apathy 
of  indifference — no  middle  or  neutral  ground  on  which  to  stand.  Those 
who  were  not  zealously  supporting  Governor  Colquitt  were  ardently 
opposing  him  for  re-election. 

But  the  culminating  evei\t  of  the  campaign  was  yet  to  come.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  May,  1880,  Gen.  John  R  Gordon,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation, resigned  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  It  was  like 
a  bolt  from  the  blue.  His  record  as  a  senator  had  been  exceptionally 
able  and  h€id  brought  him  into  national  prominence  as  a  leader  of  the 
reconstructed  South.  No  intimation  of  his  purpose  to  resign  had  been 
given  to  the  public,  nor  had  more  than  a  few  months  elapsed  since  he 
had  been  complimented  by  an  almost  unanimous  re-election.  But  the 
surprise  occasioned  by  General  Gordan's  resignation  dwindled  into  in- 
significance when,  some  few  days  later,  an  executive!  order  was  signed, 
designating  as  his  successor  in  the  United  States  Senate  none  other 
than  the  most  roundly  abused  man  in  Georgia :  Joseph  E.  Brown. 

If  the  signs  of  the  times  already  pointed  to  the  political  downfall 
of  Governor  Colquitt,  his  defeat  was  now  accepted  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. Even  his  most  hopeful  friend  wore  a  vanquished  look.  To  the 
personality  of  Georgia's  war  governor,  there  still  attached  much  of  the 
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odium  of  reconstruction;  whereas  the  state  was  rich  in  favorite  sons 
against  whom  the  shafts  of  calumny  had  never  once  been  hurled.  What 
a  thrill  of  delight  the  state  would  have  felt  if  the  noble  Jenkins  or  the 
beloved  Stephens  had  been  given  this  appointment!  There  were  no 
corrupt  motives,  underlying  the  governor's  action.  But  ex-Governor 
Brown  had  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  this  fact  was  used  as  a  warrant 
for  some  of  the  wild  charges  with  which  the  air  was  soon  rife.  It  was 
claimed  that  he  had  €tccomplished  his  elevation  to  the  Senate  by  bribery 
of  the  worst  sort,  that  he  had  bribed  Gordon  to  resign  his  seat,  promising 
him  the  presidency  of  the  state  road;  that  he  had  bribed  Colquitt  to 
appoint  him,  in  the  former's  place,  pledging  him  in  addition  what- 
ever of  political  support  he  could  bring  to  his  race  for  governor. 

Amid  the  asperities  of  a  heated  political  campaign,  it  is  astonishing 
what  honest  men  will  sometimes  say  and  what  intelligent  men  will  some- 
times believe  concerning  those  who  are  made  the  targets  for  personal 
abuse,  even  when  the  loftiest  characters  and  the  purest  reputations  are 
involved.  No  one  today  believes  that  either  Colquitt  or  Brown  or 
Gordon  could  have  stooped  to  an  act  of  moral  turpitude  such  as  was 
imputed  to  them  in  the  bitter  campaign  of  1880.  But  the  cry  of  **  Bar- 
gain" arose;  and  the  slogan  of  the  anti-Colquitt  forces  was  **Down  with 
the  Ring!"  It  happened  that  at  this  time  Governor  Colquitt  and  Gov- 
ernor Brown  were  good  friends,  but  relations  between  Governor  Brown 
and  General  (Jordon  were  less  cordial,  and  there  was  not  a  more  sur- 
prised man  in  the  state  than  General  Gordon,  when  it  was  announced 
to  him  that  Governor  Brown  was  to  be  his  successor. 

General  Gordon  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  railway  development  of  the  South.  He  had 
stood  manfully  by  the  state  in  her  extremity ;  he  had  never  once  thought 
of  himself  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  war  nor  during  the  long- 
protracted  ordeal  of  reconstruction.  But  a  gentler  era  had  dawned. 
He  was  by)  profession  an  engineer;  and  in  the  wonderful  development 
which  was  taking  place  along  industrial  lines  he  saw  an  opportunity  for 
recouping  his  fortunes — a  thing  which  he  could  not  do  so  long  as  he 
remained  in  politics.  He  wished  to  engage  more  actively  in  the  work 
of  rehabilitation.  To  this  end  he  organized  what  afterwards  became  the 
Georgia  Pacific  Railway,  a  line  extending  Westward  from  Atlanta  to  the 
Mississippi  and  piercing  the  rich  coalfields  of  Alabama.  We  quote  the 
following  paragraph  from  a  writer  whose  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  public  men  of  this  period  gave  him  $m  excellent  opportunity 
to  know  the  facts.    Says  he :  * 

**The  facts  were  very  few  and  simple.  Senator  Gordon  had  long 
wanted  to  get  out  of  public  life,  to  build  up  his  private  fortunes.  He 
was  offered  a  valuable  chance  in  Oregon.  He  tendered  his  resignation. 
Gov.  Colquitt  tried  to  get  him  to  withhold  until  the  session  of  Congress 
ended,  which  would  be  in  a  few  weeks.  He  had  to  utilize  his  business 
opportunity,  and  declined  to  postpone  his  resignation.  Gov.  Colquitt, 
upon  his  own  inspiration,  sent  for  Gov.  Brown  and  tendered  him  the 
place  unconditionally.  And  this  was  all  of  the  bargain — ^no  collusion, 
no  conditions — ^no  trading.    The  presidency  of  the  State  Road  was  not 
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resigned  by  Gov.  Brown  and  given  to  Gen.  Gordon.  Gov.  Brown  knew 
nothing  of  Gen.  Gordon's  resignation  until  the  appointment  was  tendered 
him.  Gen.  Gordon  knew  nothing  of  Gov.  Brown's  appointment  until 
it  was  made.  Gov.  Brown  was  already  a  supporter  of  Gov.  Colquitt  for 
Governor,  and  therefore  there  was  no  inducement  to  win  his  champion- 
ship. Mr.  Newcomb,  the  president  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  rail- 
road, after  Gordon's  determination  to  accept  the  Oregon  offer  and  to 
resign,  offered  Gordon  a  business  proposition  that  allowed  him  to  stay 
in  Georgia ;  which  he  accepted,  getting  released  from  his  other  contract. 
With  this  Gov.  Brown  had  nothing  to  do.  And  since  then,  Gen.  Gordon 
has  succeeded  in  organizing  and  starting  the  construction  of  a  great  line 
of  railway  from  Atlanta  to  the  Mississippi,  through  the  coal  fields  of 
Alabama,  utilizing  the  defunct  Georgia  Western  railroad,  and  connect- 
ing with  the  Richmond  and  Atlanta  Railway  scheme,  independent  of  the 
State  road,  or  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road." 

Governor  Colquitt's  reasons  for  appointing  ex-Governor  Brown 
were  numerous.  In  the  first  place,  Governor  Brown  was  no  longer  at 
variance  with  the  democratic  party,  either  in  the  state  or  in  the  nation. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  in  fullest  accord  with  democratic  aspirations. 
He  had  supported  Gov.  James  M.  Smith  in  his  race  for  governor;  he 
had  not  hesitated  to  denounce  the  high-handed  acts  of  the  Bullock 
administration ;  and  he  had  gone  to  Florida  to  act  as  counsel  for  Samuel  ^ 
J.  Tilden,  in  an  effort  to  rescue  the  electoral  vote  of  Florida  for  the 
democratic  ticket.  General  Gordon,  in  a  magnificent  speech  of  defense 
delivered  by  him  in  Atlanta,  during  the  summer  of  1880,  thus  referred 
to  Governor  Brown's  appointment:* 

**Let  us  place  ourselves  in  Gov.  Colquitt's  place,  and  laying  aside  all 
passion,  see  what  our  cool  judgment  would  dictate.  [Laughter  and 
applause.]  Let  me  premise  what  I  am  about  to  say  by  the  remark  that 
while,  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  most  of  us  would  have  preferred  some 
other  Georgian,  yet  there  are  thousands  in  and  out  of  the  State  who 
are  beginning  to  agree  with  that  greatest  of  living  generals,  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  that  Joseph  E.  Brown  was  the  very  best  selection  that  could 
have  been  made  under  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  our  present 
and  the  momentous  issues  involved  in  our  political  contests  for  the 
future.  There  are  great  men  and  true  men  now  in  high  places  of  respon- 
sibility, who  believe  that  the  time  had  come  in  the  South  when  the 
integrity  of  our  society,  the  security  of  our  property,  and  the  supremacy 
of  our  political  principles  require  that  we  should  so  liberalize  our 
policy  as  to  extend  the  olive  branch  to  all  men  now  in  accord  with 
our  principles,  although  they  had  differed  from*  us  in  the  transi- 
tion stage  succeeding  the  war  as  to  the  public  policy.  They  saw 
in  Gov.  Brown  the  most  distinguished  representative  of  that  class  of 
citizens  in  the  entire  South.  They  saw  in  him  a  man  of  intellect,  of 
long  experience,  of  distinguished  services  in  the  antebellum  history 
of  the  State.  A  man  of  large  property,  deeply  interested  in  the  material 
progress  of  the  country  and  in  stable  government — a  life-long  Demo- 
crat, who,  although  denounced  by  us  for  voting  for  Grant  and  recon- 
struction in  1868,  was  joined  by  us  in  voting  for  Greeley  and  recon- 
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struction  in  1872.  [Applause.]  This  is,  I  say,  what  other  men,  able 
and  true,  saw  in  this  appointment.  What  did  Gov.  Colquitt  see  to  guide 
him  to  a  conclusion  which  his  enemies  now  seek  to  use  to  his  detriment. 
If  he  will  permit  it,  I  will  publish  his  letter  informing  me  of  Gov.  Brown's 
appointment,  and  of  the  results  he  expected  to  be  produced  upon  him- 
self, the  party,  and  the  country.  He  saw  the  two  strongest  Democratic 
districts  in  the  State  lost  to  the  Democratic  party.  He  saw  in  a  third, 
the  same  fate  seriously  threatened.  He  saw  in  a  fourth,  Hammond, 
able  and  eloquent,  elected  after  a  most  laborious  struggle.  He  saw  the 
party  upon  whose  supremacy  seems  to  depend  all  that  is  valuable  to 
us  as  a  people,  apparently  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  He  saw  the 
friends  and  life-long  followers  of  Gov.  Brown  among  the  hardy  yeomanry 
of  the  mountains,  dissatisfied  and  ready  to  break  with  the  organization ; 
and  he  felt  that  he  might  thus  recall  them  to  their  allegiance,  recapture 
these  Democratic  strongholds,  harmonize  former  differences,  assuage 
bitterness,  and  assure  the  future  of  Democratic  supremacy.  I  wish  to 
repeat  here  that  everybody  knows  that  I  am  not  the  champion  of  Gov. 
Brown,  but  it  is  due  our  manhood  that  we  either  cease  hostility  to  Gov. 
Brown,  or  cease  to  ask  his  time  and  talents  and  money  for  the  benefit 
of  our  party.  It  is  due  to  truth  to  state  that  Gov.  Brown  has  been 
unfaltering  in  his  devotion  to  the  Democratic  party  for  ten  or  twelve 
years;  that  he  was  the  supporter  of  Milton  Smith,  of  Alfred  Colquitt 
and  of  myself  in  my  last  race  for  the  Senate,  even  against  his  life-long 
friend — ^that  upright  jurist,  and  great  statesman,  Herschel  V.  Johnson. 
It  would  be  unworthy  in  me  were  I  to  fail,  in  this  public  manner,  to 
testify  to  the  earnest,  unswerving,  potential  aid  given  in  the  last  cam- 
paigns to  myself  and  to  the  standard-bearers  of  the  party  in  these  hotly 
contested  mountain  districts.  [Applause.]  In  thus  speaking  at  some 
length  upon  the  purposes  of  Gov.  Colquitt  in  making  this  appoint- 
ment, I  have  done  him  nothing  but  simple  justice.  If  I  know  myself  I 
speak  in  the  cause  of  truth,  of  harmony,  of  Democratic  unity.  [Ap- 
plause.] One  thing  is  certain,  that  while  others  high  in  position  were 
apologizing  for,  or  defending  Grant,  while  he  drove  the  cold  iron  into 
the  breast  of  Louisiana,  Gov.  Brown  was  denouncing  this  act  of  tyranny. " 
[Applause  and  cries  of  that's  so.] 

With  the  lapse  of  a  decade,  calmer  pulse-beats  had  succeeded  the 
intemperate  outbursts  and  the  violent  passions  of  reconstruction ;  and  to 
many  thoughtful  men  it  was  apparent,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
that  the  course  recommended  by  Governor  Brown  in  1867  was  the  policy 
of  wisdom.  Time  had  abundantly  vindicated  his  fore-sight.  Governor 
Colquitt  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Governor  Brown's  appointment 
would  prove  an  unpopular  one  and  would  still  further  jeopardize  his 
prospects  for  re-election;  but  he  reasoned  that  Georgia  at  this  crisis 
in  her  affairs  needed  just  such  a  man  in  the  United  States  Senate — 
temperate,  cautious,  conservative,  far-sighted.  Accordingly  he  appointed 
Governor  Brown  to  this  high  position;  and  then  prepared  to  take  the 
consequences. 

It  was  a  terrific  arraignment  to  which  he  exposed  himself  in  many 
quarters  by  reason  of  this  appointment;  and  when  the  state  democratic 
convention  assembled  in  Atlanta,  in  the  summer  of  1880,  the  opposition 
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to  Colquitt's  re-election  was  grim  and  relentless.  But  the  best  made 
plans  of  mice  and  men  **gang  aft  aglee."  Political  astronomy  is  not  an 
exact  science;  and,  despite  the  foreshadowings  of  disaster,  which  some 
of  the  astute  weather  prophets  professed  to  read  in  the  stars  for  Col- 
quitt's campaign  it  reached  a  victorious  climax. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Delegates  Chosen  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  op  1880 
— But  the  Chief  Interest  Centers  in  the  State  Convention — 
L.  N.  Trammell,  the  Chairman — Supporters  op  Governor  Colquitt 
Favor  the  Two-thirds  Rule — ^Pive  Candidates — An  Anti-Colquitt 
Fight — The  Convention  Dead-Locked — Thomas  E.  Watson's 
Dramatic  Speech  por  Rupus  E.  Lester — Patrick  Walsh  Commands 
THE  Colquitt  Forces — His  Fine  Generalship — ^Without  Making 
A  Nomination,  the  Convention  Adjourns,  Recommending  Col- 
quitt as  the  Majority  Candidate — Thomas  M.  Norwood  Named  by 
the  Anti-Colquitt  Opposition — Colquitt's  Triumphant  Re-Elec- 
TiON — Major  D.  N.  Spebr  Becomes  Georgia's  New  State  Treasurer 
— ^HoN.  Wm.  a.  Wright  Succeeds  Comptroller-General  GtoLDSMiTH 
— Hon.  Clifford  Anderson,  the  State's  First  Attorney-General 
TO  be  Elected — Presidential  Electors  op  1880 — ^New  Congress- 
men— George  R.  Black — Henry  G.  Turner — ^Hugh  Buchanan — 
JuDSON  C.  Clements — Seaborn  Reese — To  Complete  the  Colqihtt 
Victory,  a  Legislature  Friendly  to  Joseph  E.  Brown  Is  Elected 
— Senator  Brown  Makes  a  Record  in  Washington,  D.  C. — The  Leg- 
islature  Assembles — Senator  Brown  's  Speech  on  the  Eve  of  Elec- 
tion— Explains  His  Prosecution  of  the  Columbus  Prisoners — 
Reads  a  Letter  Written  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee — On  the  Follow- 
ing Day  Brown  Is  Overwhelmingly  Elected-;-Defeats  thh  Gal- 
lant Lawton — James  Jackson  Elected  Chief-Justice — Martin  J. 
Crawford  and  Alexander  M.  Speer  Chosen  Assocutes — Superior 
Court  Judges — The  Cotton  Epxosition  op  1881 — ^A  Phenomenal 
•Achievement — Its  Galvanizing  Effect  upon  the  South 's  De- 
velopment— Senator  Vance's  Felicitous  Speech — ^President 
Garfield  Assassinated — Mr.  Blaine's  Eulogy — Death  of  Sidney 
Lanier — Review  op  Colquitt's  Administration. 

To  attend  the  National  Democratic  Convention  of  1880  the  follow- 
ing delegation  was  chosen  to  represent  the  democracy  of  Georgia :  From 
the  state  at  large — Gen.  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  Hon.  Evan  P.  Howell, 
Hon.  George  T.  BtCmes,  and  Gen.  P.  M.  B.  Young;  district  delegates — 
W.  A.  Wilkins,  James  M.  Couper,  J.  R.  Alexander,  Benj.  E.  Russell, 
Leroy  M.  Felton,  David  M.  Roberts,  Thomas  W.  Grimes,  P.  H.  Brew- 
ster, John  D.  Stewart,  C.  C.  Duncan,  J.  G.  Ockington,  A.  C.  McCalla, 
Joel  C.  Fain,  Arthur  H.  Gray,  Dudley  M.  DuBose,  Patrick  Walsh,  Wm. 
P.  Price  and  Tyler  M.  Peeples.  These  delegates  were  chosen  at  a  state 
convention  held  in  Atlanta,  on  June  9,  1880.  Hon.  A.  0.  Bacon  was  its 
permanent  chairman.* 
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But  the  convention  in  whose  deliberations  the  chief  interest  of  the 
state  centered  at  this  time  was  the  convention  called  to  nominate  a  gov- 
ernor. This  convention  assembled  in  Atlanta  on  August  4,  1880.*  It 
was  a  momentous  gathering  of  the  democratic  hosts  of  Georgia.  There 
were  549  delegates  in  attendance ;  and  over  this  great  body  Hon.  L.  N. 
Trammell  wielded  the  gavel  as  permanent  chairman.  The  adoption  of 
the  minority  rule  would  have  given  the  nomination  to  Governor  Colquitt 
on  the  first  ballot,  and  there  was  sound  democratic  precedent  for  adopt- 
ing this  rule,  in  the  action  taken  by  the  state  convention  of  1871,  when 
Gov.  James  M.  Smith  was  nominated.  Again,  in  1872,  the  majority 
rule  was  adopted.  But  the  two-thirds  rule  had  been  a  time-honored 
fetich  in  democratic  conventions,  both  state  and  national.  Some  of 
Governor  Colquitt's  warmest  supporters  advocated  the  two-thirds  rule; 
and  this  course  was  advised  by  Governor  Brown  who  was  himself  nomi- 
nated under  this  rule  in  the  state  convention  of  1857.  It  was,  therefore, 
adopted. 

When  the  time  came  for  presenting  the  names  of  candidates  Hon. 
John  D.  Stewart,  of  Spalding,  afterwards  a  member  of  Congress,  nomi- 
nated Governor  Colquitt;  Hon.  Walter  R.  Brown,  of  Fulton,  put  Gen. 
L.  J.  Gartrell  in  nomination ;  Hon.  Clifford  Anderson,  of  Bibb,  nominated 
Col.  Thoihas  Hardeman ;  ex-Senator  Thomas  M.  Norwood,  of  Chatham, 
presented  Hon.  Rufus  E.  Lester's  name;  and  Hon.  J.  N.  Jervis,  of  Meri- 
wether, nominated  Judge  Hiram  Warner.  Intense  excitement  prevailed. 
The  first  ballot,  taken  amid  breathless  attention  and  profound  silence, 
resulted  as  follows:  Colquitt,  208%;  Lester,  58^^;  Hardeman,  54%; 
Gartrell,  17% ;  Warner,  11.  To  explain  the  fractional  votes  cast  in  this 
convention,  it  must  be  stated  that  while  there  were  549  delegates  in 
attendance  they  represented  only  350  votes.  Though  overwhelmingly 
the  choice  of  Georgia's  democracy  in  convention  assembled  Governor 
Colquitt  nevertheless  lacked  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority,  and  thus 
a  deadlock  was  precipitated.  Without  affecting  the  result,  ballot  after 
ballot  was  taken.  Only  the  slightest  variations  of  strength  were  ob- 
served as  the  balloting  proceeded.  While  the  candidates  were  five  in 
number — it  was  Colquitt  against  the  field.  The  lines  between  Colquitt 
and  anti-Colquitt  were  tightly  drawn.  Neither  side  was  willing  to  talk 
of  compromise  nor  to  discuss  terms  of  surrender.  Days  elapsed.  Finally 
the  convention  entered  its  second  week  without  bringing  a  nomination 
apparently  any  closer.  During  this  time  many  brilliant  speeches  were 
made  in  efforts  to  stampede  the  convention  and  to  further  strategic 
moves  and  countermoves.  In  a  brief  outburst,  electrical  in  its  eloquence, 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson,  the  future  tribune  of  democracy,  then  a  youth- 
ful delegate,  less  than  twenty-four  years  of  age,  threw  the  convention 
into  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm ;  but  he  failed  to  win  any  additional  strength 
for  his  candidate,  Hon.  Rufus  E.  Lester.    Said  he :  t 

**Sir,  I  am  tired  of  hearing  th6  cry  of  generosity,  when  I  see  no 
generosity  [applause] ;  I  am  tired  of  this  cry  of  harmony,  when  I  see 
no  harmony  [applause].    I  have  not  come  here  to  be  fattened  on  chaff, 


*  Files  of  Atlanta  Constitution,  August  5,  1880,  et  seq. 
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nor  filled  with  taflPy.    You  might  as  well  attempt  to  gain  flesh  on  corn- 
cob soup  in  January  [laughter]. 

'*Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said,  and  I  say  now,  that  I  am  here  with  no 
bitterness  of  partisan  rancor.  I  have  fought  this  much-named  gentle- 
man, A.  H.  Colquitt.  I  have  fought  him  honestly.  I  have  advocated 
Rufus  Lester.  I  have  advocated  him  honestly.  But  high  and  serene 
above  them  both,  above  my  opposition  to  Colquitt,  above  my  support  of 
Lester,  rises  my  love,  my  devotion  to  my  State,  like  the  tranquil  star 

that  bums  and  gleams  beyond  the  reach  of  the  drifting  clouds  [cheers]. 
•    •    • 

**Sir,  the  gentleman's  position  means  that  we  must  take  Colquitt  or 
the  party  shall  be  disrupted.  Sir,  if  it  must  come,  let  it  come  [cheers]. 
We  love  the  party,  honor  it,  are  devoted  to  it,  but  we  wiU  not  yield 
when  the  gentleman's  speech  has  made  it  a  loss  of  self-respect  to  sur- 
render. 

'*If  they  will  split  this  Convention,  we  will  be  here  to  the  end  [ap- 
plause] ■;  if  they  will  sink  the  ship,  we  will  remain  in  her  shadow  to  the 
last  [applause].  We  would  deprecate  it.  We  would  deplore  it.  But 
if  she  can  only  be  saved  on  terms  as  unmanly  as  these,  then — 


**  'Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 
Set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms. 
The  lightning  and  the  gale.'  " 

[Great  applause.] 

Governor  Colquitt's  recognized  champion  on  the  floor  was  Hon.  Pat- 
rick Walsh,  of  Richmond,  afterwards  a  United  States  senator.  On  the 
convention  floor,  Mr.  Walsh,  clear-headed,  self-poised,  resourceful  and 
eloquent,  displayed  a  rare  genius  for  leadership.  Others  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debates  were :  Gen.  P.  M.  B.  Young,  Dr.  H.  H. 
Carlton,  Judge  D.  A.  Vason,  Hon.  T.  W.  Akin,  Hon.  A.  Pratt  Adams, 
Judge  D.  B.  Harrell,  Judge  W.  A.  Reid,  ex-Senator  Thomas  M.  Nor- 
wood, Hon.  Clifford  Anderson,  Hon.  W.  R.  Patterson,  Hon.  L.  F.  Livings- 
ton, Hon.  Joseph  W.  Preston,  Judge  J.  T.  Willis,  and  others.  Finally 
when  every  effort  to  break  the  deadlock  proved  fruitless,  it  was  decided 
to  recommand  Governor  Colquitt  to  the  people  as  the  majority  candi- 
date for  governor  of  Georgia;  and  after  taking  this  action  the  convention 
adjourned. 

Subsequently,  however,  some  of  the  anti-Colquitt  men  held  a  meet- 
ing and  recommended  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Norwood,  of  Chatham,  as  the 
convention's  minority  candidate  for  governor;  and  thus  the  historic  con- 
vention of  1880  came  to  an  end.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Felton,  of  Bartow, 
was  first  offered  the  nomination,  but  he  declined  to  enter  the  fight,  pre- 
ferring to  remain  in  the  race  for  Congress.  Again  was  the  state  thrown 
into  the  seething  vortex  of  a  heated  political  campaign.  Most  of  the 
newspapers  supported  Governor  Colquitt  but  Judge  Norwood's  cause 
was  espoused  with  great  vigor  by  the  anti-Colquitt  leaders.  Calumnies 
were  revived  anew.  Slanders  were  unearthed  afresh.  The  mills  of 
vituperation  began  once  more  to  grind.    But  in  the  end  Colquitt  won. 

On  the  eventful  day  of  election,  182,353  votes  were  cast,  of  which 
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number  Colquitt  received  118,349,  Norwood  64,004,  making  Colquitt's 
majority  over  Norwood  54,345  votes,  a  magnificent  endorsement  of  his 
administration  as  governor.* 

The  following  state  house  ofScers  put  in  nomination  by  the  state  ccm- 
vention  were  elected  at  this  time :  Hon.  Nathan  C.  Bamett,  secretary 
of  state;  Hon.  Clifford  Anderson,  attorney-general;  Wm.  A.  Wright, 
comptroller-general ;  and  Hon.  Daniel  M.  Speer,  state  treasurer,  t  Colonel 
Anderson  was  the  state's  first  attorney-general  under  the  law  making 
this  ofiQce  elective.  Heretofore  the  office  had  been  one  of  appointment. 
Major  Speer  succeeded*  Hon.  John  W.  Renf roe  as  state  treasurer ;  and 
General  Wright  succeeded  Hon.  W.  L.  Goldsmith  as  comptrcdler-general. 
Governor  Colquitt  was  reinaugurated  on  Wednesday,  November  10th,  for 
a  term  of  two  years. 

Georgia's  presidential  electors  chosen  by  the  state  convention  to 
cast  the  vote  of  the  state  this  year  for  Hancock  and  English  were  as 
follows :  J.  C.  C.  Black  and  R.  E.  Eennon  from  the  state  at  large ;  and 
district  delegates,  S.  D.  Bradwell,  W.  M.  Hammond,  C.  C.  Smith,  Lav- 
ender R.  Ray,  John  I.  Hall,  Reuben  B.  Nisbet,  T.  W.  Akin,  Seaborn 
Reese,  and  Wm.  E.  Simmons.| 

The  state's  population,  according  to  the  Federal  census  for  1880,  was 
1,500,000,  a  figure  which  entitled  the  state  to  ten  representatives  in 
Congress,  but  it  was  not  until  some  time  thereafter  that  a  new  tenth 
district  was  created.  The  delegation  elected  in  1880  was  as  follows': 
George  R.  Black,  Henry  G.  Turner,  Philip  Cook,  Hugh  Buchanan,  N. 
J.  Hammond,  J-  H.  Blount,  Jusdon  C.  Clements,  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
and  Emory  Speer.**  George  R.  Black's  tenure  was  fated  to  be  brief. 
While  a  member  of  the  Forty-Seventh  Congress,  his  health  began  to 
fail.  He  did  not  stand  for  re-election,  and  on  November  3,  1886,  died  at 
his  home  in  Sylvania,  Georgia.  Colonel  Black  achieved  a  gallant  rec- 
ord as  a  soldier  and  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Sixty-Third 
Georgia  Regiment.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  constitutionid  conven- 
tion of  1865.  As  a  lawyer,  he  stood  in  the  front  rank.  Henry  G.  Turner 
was  destined  to  represent  Georgia  for  the  sixteen  years  in  the  national 
councils  and  to  prove  one  of  her  most  effective  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. He  succeeded  Capt.  *'Tete"  Smith.  Judge  Hugh  Buchanan  was 
elected  from  the  Fourth  District.  He  was  a  strong  man,  but  not  an 
aggressive  leader..  He  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  of  1856,  and  1868  an  elector  on  the  Breckinridge  and  Lane 
ticket  in  1860,  and  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1865. 
He  had  also  been  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 

Judson  C.  Clements  began  his  career  in  Congress  at  this  time  with 
the  prestige  of  having  defeated  the  stalwart  leader  of  the  Geor^a  inde- 
pendents: Dr.  Wm.  H.  Felton.  He  became  an  influential  member  of 
the  House,  in  which  body  he  served  for  a  decade.  In  1893,  President 
Cleveland  appointed  him  to  a  seat  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

All  the  other  members  of  the  state 's  delegation  in  Congress  were  re- 


«» 
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elected.  Emory  Speer,  brilliant,  resourceful  and  alert,  still  remained 
on  the  delegation,  though  a  pronounced  independent,  with  republican 
leaning^.  He  defeated  Col.  Hiram  P.  Bell,  by  a  majority  of  4,000  votes, 
in  a  stormy  political  campaign  in  the  Ninth. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  re-elected  as  usual  but  resigned  a  few  months  after 
taking  his  seat  to  enter  the  race  for  governor.  Hon.  Seaborn  Reese  suc- 
ceeded him  in  Congress.  Judge  Reese  had  been  a  presidential  elector  on 
the  Hancock  ticket  in  1880.  He  served  three  terms  in  Congress,  after 
which  he  became  a  judge  of  the  Northern  Circuit. 

To  complete  the  signal  victory  achieved  by  Gbvemor  Colquitt,  in  his 
triumphant  re-election  to  office,  a  Legislature  friendly  to  Joseph  E. 
Brown  was  also  chosen  at  this  time,  insuring  Governor  Brown's  contin- 
uance in  this  high  office,  for  the  remainder  of  Senator  Gordon's  unex- 
pired term.  This  would  give  him  at  least  four  years  in  the  American 
Senate.  He  had  already  achieved  a  record  for  himself  in  this  exalted 
forum,  making  the  most  of  his  somewhat  restricted  opportunities.  He 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  senator  on  May  26, 1880,  just  three  weeks  before 
the  adjournment  of  Congress.  But,  during  this  brief  interval,  he  dis- 
covered and  defeated  a  provision  in  the  census  bill,  the  effect  of  which 
would  have  been  the  loss  of  one  of  Georgia's  representatives  in  Congress. 
He  also  secured  a  $10,000  appropriation  for  the  harbor  at  Brunswick 
over  an  adverse  report  of  the  committee  on  appropriations,  and  scored 
other  substantial  results.  Usually  there  is  little  accomplished  by  a 
senator  during  his  novitiate.  He>  is  supposed  to  sit  quietly  in  his  seat 
until  the  demands  of  senatorial  tradition  have  been  fully  satisfied.  B^t 
Senator  Brown  became  an  iconoclast  with  respect  to  these  moss-bound 
precedents.  He  was  already  a  seasoned  veteran,  known  to  the  country 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth.  He  leaped  at  once  into  the  lists 
and  proved  his  ability  to  measure  lances,  in  debate  with  the  ablest  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  which  then  included  such  men  as  Conkling,  Thurman, 
Bayard,  Blaine,  IngaHs,  Vance  and  Hill.  His  long  white  beard  made 
him  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  American  House  of  Peers.  Commenting 
upon  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Georgian,  on  some  issue  before  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Blaine  facetiously  remarked  that  he  never  heard  so  fine  a  speech 
from  so  young  a  senator.  Such  a  record  in  this  august  body  constituted 
a  most  effective  campmgn  document,  and  thousands  who  were  at  first 
opposed  to  him  became  finally  reconciled  to  his  appointment,  feeling 
that  Georgia  was  represented  by  one  whose  hold  upon  the  nation  made 
him  a  power  for  good  in  this  crisis  of  her  affairs. 

The  nfewly  elected  State  Legislature  convened  on  November  3,  1880, 
and  organized  by  electing  Hon.  James  S.  Boynton,  of  the  26th  District, 
president  of  the  Senate,  and  Hon.  Augustus  0.  Bacon,  of  Bibb,  speaker 
of  the  House.*  This  body  was  distinguished  for  its  brilliant  member- 
ship and  for  its  voluminous  mass  of  legislative  business.  Scores  of 
young  Georgians  who  were  destined  to  rise  to. high  distinction,  appeared 
in  this  history-making  session  of  the  Legislature.  Among  the  senators 
were :  Peter  W.  Meldrim,  E.  P.  S.  Denmark,  James  6.  Parks,  Henry  D. 
McDaniel,  Dupont  Guerry,  A.  L.  Hawes,  S.  G.  Jordan,  W.  B.  Butt, 
John  S.  Reid,  R.  L.  McWhorter  and  A.  C.  Westbrook.     Conspicuous 
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upon  the  rolls  of  the  House  were:  Lucius  M.  Lamar,  Fleming  G.  Du- 
Bignon,  Arthur  H.  Gray,  Wm.  S.  Basinger,  John  W.  Maddox,  Pope 
Barrow,  J.  L.  Sweat,  Andrew  J.  Hansell,  W.  A.  Post,  U.  B.  Wilkinson, 
Joseph  S.  James,  Seaborn,  Wright,  E.  P.  Rice,  Henry  Hillyer,  Wm. 
R.  Rankin,  James  B.  Park,  Nathan  L.  Hutehins,  John  B.  Estes,  Wm.  J. 
Northern,  L.  L.  Stanford,  Chas.  T.  Zaehary,  J.  H.  Polhill,  J.  M.  Dupree, 
E.  F.  Dupree,  H.  C.  Roney,  W.  H.  Spence,  W.  C.  Carter,  Louis  F.  Gar- 
rard, Reese  Crawford,  Fred  C.  Foster,  H.  C.  Jones,  L.  L.  Middlebrooks, 
James  M.  Smith,  of  Oglethorpe,  H.  D.  D.  Twiggs,  W.  L.  Peek,  John  H. 
Martin,  0.  A.  Bull,  J.  J.  Kimsey,  M.  P.  Reese  and  W.  B.  Wingfield. 

Tuesday,  November  16th,  was  fixed  as  the  time  for  holding  the  elec- 
tion for  United  States  senator.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  at  DeGive's 
Opera  House,  in  Atlanta,  before  a  great  audience  including  both  wings 
of  the  General  Assembly,  Senator  Brown  closed  an  eventful  campaign 
with  a  masterful  speech.  In  the  audience  was  his  distinguished  com- 
petitor for  the  toga,  Gen.  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  of  Sayannah,  under 
whom,  by  order  of  Governor  Brown,  Fort  Pulaski  had  been  seized  in 
1861,  while  Georgia  was  still  in  the  Union.  This  was  destined  to  become 
a  most  historic  night  in  Georgia's  annals.* 

Until  entering  the  race  for  United  States  senator,  Governor  Brown 
had  made  no  defense  of  his  course  in  prosecuting  the  Columbus  prisoners 
in  1868.  As  already  discussed  in  these  pages,  one  G.  W.  Ashbum,  an 
offensive  republican  partisan,  had  been  mysteriously  killed  in  Columbus 
and  for  the  alleged  offence  a  number  of  citizens  were  arrested,  sup- 
posed to  be  members  of  the  Ku  Klux.  They  were  not  only  denied 
bail  but  were  most  cruelly  treated  and  were  about  to  be  tried  before  a 
military  court,  when  General  Meade  then  in  command  of  the  district, 
retained  Governor  Brown  as  an  attorney  to  prosecute  the  defendants. 
For  accepting  this  retainer,  Governor  Brown  increased  the  odium  in 
which  he  was  already  held  by  the  people.  But  a  few  months  later  the 
cases  were  transferred  to  the  state  courts  and  the  prisoners  were  finally 
acquitted.  His  participation  in  this  trial  as  prosecutor  was  made  a 
burning  issue  of  the  senatorial  campaign,  especially  in  Columbus,  where 
the  bitter  memories  of  the  Ashbum  tragedy  still  lingered  and  the  resent- 
ful passions  of  the  hour  were  not  wholly  subdued.  But  Governor  Brown, 
in  explanation  of  his  course  at  this  time,  made  the  defense  that  he  had 
accepted  a  retainer  on  condition  that  the  cases  should  be  transferred  to 
the  state  courts  and  in  this  he  had  saved  the  prisoners.  To  substan- 
tiate this  statement,  he  brought  forth  a  number  of  witnesses.  Moreover, 
such  a  course  was  consistent  with  his  record  and  in  accord  with  his  views 
in  regard  to  the  rights  of  a  state. 

But  the  most  dramatic  climax  of  Senator  Brown's  speech  on  this 
eventful  evening  was  reached  when,  after  discussing  at  some  length  his 
reasons  for  advocating  acquiescence  in  the  measures  of  reconstruction 
in  1867,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  at  this  point  in  the  argument  a  faded 
letter,  dated  Lexington,  Virginia,  commending  the  identical  policy  which 
he  had  enjoined  upon  the  South.  *  *  That  letter, ' '  said  he,  holding  it  up 
before  the  breathless  audience,  **was  penned  by  the  hand  and  dictated 
by  the  heart  of  that  immortal  hero,  Robert  E.  Lee." 
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To  describe  the  scene  which  followed  is  beyond  the  historian's  pen. 
On  the  succeeding  day  at  high  noon  the  election  occurred.  Only  one 
ballot  was  taken  in  either  House.  The  ;vote  in  the  Senate  stood :  Brown 
28,  Lawton  16.  The  vote  in  the  House  resulted:  Brown  118,  Lawton 
48,  A.  0.  Bacon  1,  Charles  J.  Jenkins  1,  Rufus  E.  Lester  1,  not  voting  6.* 
On  consolidating  the  vote  it  stood  as  follows:  Brown  146,  Lawton  64, 
scattering  3,  not  voting  6.  Brown's  majority  over  Lawton  was  82  votes 
and  he  was,  therefore,  declared  Georgia's  duly  elected  United  States 
senator  for  the  unexpired  term  of  General  Gordon,  ending  March  4, 
1885.  Thus  the  harsh  decree  of  the  fates,  with  respect  to  Joseph  E. 
Brown,  was  at  last  reversed.  Out  of  obloquy  and  odium,  Georgia's  once 
prpscribed  war  governor  had  been  recalled  by  the  sovereign  voice  of 
the  people  into  the  nation's  highest  legislative  forum,  and  he  had  won 
this  exalted  honor  over  the  gallant  Lawton,  one  of  the  state's  most 
beloved  and  honored  citizens. 

It  devolved  upon  this  Legislature  to  fill  two  important  vacancies  on 
the  Supreme  Bench.  Chief  Justice  Hiram  Warner,  having  resigned  his 
oflSce,  Governor  Colquitt  promoted  Judge  James  Jackson,  an  associate 
justice,  to  this  vacant  seat,  pending  an  election  by  the  State  Legislature,  t 
At  the  same  time,  Hon.  Willis  A.  Hawkins,  of  Americus,  accepted  a 
temporary  appointment  as  Judge  Jackson's  successor.  Exhausted  by 
the  labors  of  the  bench.  Judge  Logan  E.  Bleckley,  then  an  associate 
justice,  resigned  his  office  and  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Martin  J.  Craw- 
ford, of  Columbus.  Later,  \yhen  the  Legislature  convened,  Hon.  James 
Jackson  was  elected  chief  justice,  both  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Judge 
Warner,  resigned,  and  for  a  full  term  of  six  years  thereafter.}  Hon. 
Martin  J.  Crawford  and  Hon.  Alexander  M.  Speer  were  also  elected 
associates  at  this  time,  the  former  to  succeed  Judge  Bleckley,  resigned, 
and  the  latter  to  succeed  Judge  Jackson,  promoted  to  the  chief  jus- 
ticeship.** 

The  various  Superior  Court  judges  elected  at  this  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature were :  Hon.  W.  O.  Fleming,  Albany  Circuit ;  Hon.  George  Hillyer, 
Atlanta  Circuit;  Hon.  James  R.  Brown,  Blue  Ridge  Circuit;  Hon.  J.  L. 
Wimberly,  Chattahoochee  Circuit,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Judge 
Martin  J.  Crawford ;  Hon.  J.  T.  Willis,  Chattahoochee  Circuit,  for  a  full 
term;  Hon.  Joel  C.  Fain,  Cherokee  Circuit;  Hon.  F.  M.  Longley,  Coweta 
Circuit,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Judge  Hugh  Buchanan ;  Hon.  S.  W. 
Harris,  Coweta  Circuit,  for  a  full  term;  Hon.  W.  B.  Fleming,  Eastern 
Circuit;  Hon.  Reuben  W.  Carswell,  Middle  Circuit,  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Judge  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  deceased ;  Hon.  E.  H.  Pottle, 
Northern  Circuit;  Hon.  A.  C.  Pate,  Oconee  Circuit;  Hon.  Charles  F. 
Crisp,  Southwestern  Circuit;  Hon.  John  D.  Stewart,  Flint  Circuit,  to 
succeed  Judge  Alex.  M.  Speer,  promoted  to  the  Supreme  Bench.^ 

Among  the  solicitor-generals  elected  at  this  time  were :  Jesse  W.  Wal- 
ters, Benjamin  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  Boykin  Wright,  George  F.  Gober,  George  B. 
Mabry,  Thomas  W.  Grimes,  James  W.  Harris,  Henry  M.  Reid,  Walter  G. 


«« 


*  House  Journal,  1880,  p.  120;  Senate  Journal,  1880,  p.  78. 
t  Executive  minutes. 
t  House  Journal,  1880,  pp.  136-138. 
House  Journal,  1880,  pp.  145-169. 
H  House  Journal,  1880,  pp.  171-316. 
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Charlton,  Emmet  Wommack,  John  L.  Hardeman,  Roger  L.  Gamble, 
George  F.  Pierce,  Jr.,  Robert  Whitfield,  James  H.  Guerry,  J.  I.  Wright, 
Robert  G.  Mitchell,  Charles  B.  Hudson  and  A.  L.  Mitchell. 

Few  measures  of  any  special  interest  were  passed  by  this  Legislature 
at  either  session.  The  matter  of  a  new  state  capitol  was  discussed,  but 
financial  conditions  made  an  expenditure  of  money  for  this  purpose  un- 
wise, just  at  this  time,  but  the  sum  of  $165,000  was  appropriated  to  en- 
large the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Milledgeville.  There  was  a  measure 
introduced  to  promote  state-wide  temperance,  but  it  met  with  defeat. 
The  Legislature  also  declined  to  purchase  some  important  colonial  records 
of  the  state,  on  sale  in  England.  However,  it  left  the  railroad  commis- 
sion practically  unchanged,  made  some  improvements  in  the  convict  lei^se 
system,  established  a  board  of  pharmaceutical  examiners,  to  consist  of 
five  druggists,  and  authorized  an  expenditure  of  $180,000  for  a  revision 
of  the  code  of  Georgia.*  Messrs'.  George  N.  Lester,  C.  Rowell  and  W. 
B.  Hill  were  appointed  a  committee  to  compile  this  new  state  code  which 
became  known  as  the  Code  of  1882. 

Significant  of  Georgia's  rehabilitation  from  the  ravages  of  Civil  war 
was  an  evejit  which  occurred  during  Governor  Colquitt's  administration: 
the  great  International  Cotton  Exposition  of  1881.  For  a  city  of  only 
50,000  inhabitants  to  inaugurate  the  first  world's  fair  ever  held  in  the 
South  and  to  carry  forward  such  an  enterprise  to  a  most  successful 
climax  is  an  achievement  little  short  of  miraculous,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  only  sixteen  short  years  before  this  time  Atlanta  was  a 
mass  of  smoldering  ruins  in  the  wake  of  Sherman's  destructive  match 
to  the  sea.  One  of  the  most  interested  of  all  the  visitors  to  this  exposition 
was  the  grim  despoiler  himself.  Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman.  But  , 
he  was  most  warmly  and  graciously  received.  Beauty  had  taken  the 
place  of  ashes  and  out  of  the  chrysalis  of  a  dead  South  had  emerged 
the  butterfly  of  a  new  and  radiant  Dixie.  The  estimated  attendance 
upon  the  exposition  was  250,000,  while  the  gate  receipts  totalled  in  round 
numbers  $100,000.  It  ran  for  three  months,  opening  on  October  5,  1881, 
and  closing  with  the  calendar  year.  There  were  over  1,800  exhibits, 
covering  21  acres  of  floor  space,  besides  6  miles  of  steam  piping  and  11 
miles  of  walks  and  corridors.  The  legislatures  of  three  states,  Kentucky, 
South  Carolina  and  Texas,  came  in  a  body  to  inspect  the  exhibits.  Eight 
governors  were  also  included  among  the  guests  to  the  exposition:  Gov- 
ernors Bigelow,  of  Connecticut;  Blackburn,  of  Kentucky;  Hoyt,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Weston,  of  Massachusetts;  Bloxham,  of  Florida;  Jarvis, 
of  North  Carolina ;  Haygood,  of  South  Carolina ;  and  Hawkins,  of  Ten- 
nessee. From  every  point  of  view  the  exposition  was  a  pronounced 
success.  It  placed  Georgia  indisputably  among  the  foremost  states  of  the 
Union  and  gave  Atlanta  a  recognized  prestige  among  southern  cities. 
To  quote  Senator  Vance,  '*it  invited  the  world  to  witness  that  we  had 
renewed  our  youth  at  the  fountains  of  industry  and  found  the  hills  of 
gold  in  the  energies  of  an  imperishable  race."  t 

On  October  5,  1881,  the  gates  of  the  exposition  were  thrown  open 
to  the  public.    It  ran  for  three  months,  closing  on  the  last  day  of  the 


♦  Acts  1880-1881. 

t  Files  of  the  Constitution,  October  6,  1880,  et  seq. 
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calendar  year.  Senators  Zebulon  B.  Vance  of  North  Carolina  and  Daniel 
W.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  both  delivered  superb  addresses  at  the  opening 
exercises  over  which  Governor  Colquitt  presided ;  while  Bishop  R.  B.  W. 
Elliott  offered  the  prayer  of  invocation  and  Col.  N.  J.  Hammond  read 
an  ode  written  especially  for  the  occasion  by  the  renowned  southern 
laureate,  Paul  H.  Hayne.  Senator  Vance's  tribute  to  cotton  was  an 
exquisite  gem.  He  characterized  the  South 's  fleecy  staple  as  the  **  infant 
heir  of  the  blood  royal  to  the  Empire  of  Trade."  Only  an  extract 
from  this  speech  can  be  here  quoted.    Said  he : 

**The  merchant  in  the  distant  city  listens  for  tidings  of  its  coming 
up ;  the  manufacturer  amid  his  brick  walls  and  tall  chimneys  anxiously 
observes  its  bloom ;  the  restless  speculator  gazes  upon  its  opening  bolls ; 
the  mariner,  with  his  broad  sails  flapping  idly  against  his  masts,  waits 
for  its  maturing — and  the  poor  everywhere  pray  for  the  gentle  shower 
and  the  soft  sunlight  on  which  it  feeds,  and  rejoice  at  its  safe  ingathering. 

*  *  Its  growth  is  the  idyllic  poem  of  our  people — its  mature  existence 
is  a  system  of  political  economy.  It  is  the  source  of  the  hoarse  shout  of 
the  steam  engine;  it  is  the  melody  of  the  soft  song  of  the  spindle  and 
the  loom^  it  is  the  fairy  of  the  waterfall;  it  is  warmth,  it  is  comfort,  it 
is  beauty.  It  is  the  pride  of  our  fields,  the  source  of  our  wealth,  the  king 
of  our  commerce.'' 

To  the  foregoing  felicitous  reference  to  King  Cotton,  Senator  Vance 
added  the  following  exquisite  words  of  welcome  to  the  assembled  hosts: 

**  Farmers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  miners,  curriers,  laboring  men 
and  men  of  letters,  the  great  army  of  civilizers  and  supporters  of  prog- 
ress and  free  government,  the  men  of  the  press,  strangers  and  lookers- 
on,  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  we  welcome  you  all.  To  every 
one  present,  or  to  come,  we  extend  a  Southern  welcome,  warm  as  our 
sunshine,  and  bid  him  behold  what  can  be  done  by  a  land  whose  fields 
were  but  yesterday  *  kneaded  into  bloody  sods  by  the  maddening  wheels 
of  artillery,'  whose  beasts  of  burden  were  swept  away  by  devastating 
armies,  whose  noblest  sons  were  slaughtered  in  battle,  whose  homes  were 
bitmed  with  fire,  and  whose  governments  have  passed  through  an  era 
of  corruption  worse  than  anarchy.  We  invite  you  with  pride  to  witness 
these  conclusive  tests  of  the  genial  nature  of  our  climate,  the  fertility 
of  our  soil,  the  energy  of  our  people,  the  conservative  vitality  of  our 
political  institutions ;  in  short,  we  invite  you  to  see  that  we  have  renewed 
our  youth  at  the  fountains  of  industry  and  found  the  hills  of  gold  in 
the  energies  of  an  imperishable  race. 

**To  every  human  soul  from  all  the  broad  domains  of  Christendom* 
which  may  have  one  desire  to  promote  the'  happiness  and  stimulate  the 
progress  of  our  race,  which  can  add  one  voice  in  praise  of  the  triumphs 
of  peace,  we  say  welcome,  in  God's  name,  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of 
this  Southern  land." 

While  the  conception  of  an  international  exposition  belongs  to  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson,  its  successful  management  was  due  to  an  efficient 
board  of  directors,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Governor  Colquitt,  presi- 
dent, H.  I.  Kimball,  director-general,  and  J.  W.  Ryckman,  of  Phila- 
delphia, secretary.  Mr.  Kimball  was  a  born  promoter  of  great  enterprises. 
He  visited  the  North  and  East,  while  Col.  Thomas  Hardeman  visited  the 
South  and  West,  addressing  boards  of  trade  and  securing  $200,000  in 
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**In  1876  we  carried  a  floating  debt  of  $256,000.  This  debt  has  been 
entirely  extinguished." 

During  Governor  Colquitt's  administration  the  cause  of  education 
received  a  magnificent  impetus  from  a  gift  of  $50,000  made  by  Senator 
Joseph  E.  Brown  to  the  State  University,  for  the  education  of  poor 
boys.  Only  the  interest  arising  from  this  fund  was  to  be  used  in  extend- 
ing help,  and  whatever  money  was  returned  by  the  beneficiaries  was  to 
be  added  to  the  principal,  thus  increasing  from  year  to  year  the  value 
of  this  princely  benefaction,  known  as  the  Charles  McDonald  Brown 
Fund,  so  called  in  memory  of  a  beloved  son  who  was  to  have  received 
this  sum  of  money  on  his  twenty-first  birthday.  It  was  likewise  during 
the  administration  of  Governor  Colquitt  that  a  public-spirited  and 
wealthy  citizen  of  Rome,  Col.  Alfred  Shorter,  handsomely  endowed  a 
local  Baptist  institution  which,  taking  his  name,  subsequently  became 
known  as  Shorter  College.  Somewhat  later,  George  I.  Seney,  of  New 
York,  gave  $100,000  to  Emory,  at  Oxford,  and  $70,000  to  Wesleyan,  at 
Macon.  Two  additional  branch  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
were  opened  in  the  fall  of  1879,  one  at  Thomasville,  for  South  Georgia, 
and  one  at  Cuthbert  for  Western  Georgia.  Likewise,  in  1879,  a  branch 
college  known  as  the  Middle  Georgia  Military  and  Agricultural  College 
was  opened  at  Milledgeville,  in  the  historic  old  building  which  for  six 
decades  had  served  Georgia  as  a  state  capitol.  But  these  colleges  were 
subsequently  detached  from  the  university  system. 

Never  was  an  occupant  of  the  governor's  oflSce  more  unsparingly  as- 
sailed by  members  of  his  own  party  than  was  Governor  Colquitt.  Some 
of  the  assaults  made  upon  him  in  the  newspapers  were  most  malignant. 
But  unruffled  by  these  attacks,  he  kept  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  content 
to  abide  the  issues  of  time.  In  the  end,  his  vindication  was  overwhelm- 
ingly complete;  and,  on  relinquishing  finally  the  reins  of  office,  after 
six  turbulent  years  of  responsibility,  he  was  given  a  vote  of  confidence 
which  at  the  same  time  conferred  upon  him  the  toga  of  the  American 
Senate. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  Enters  the  Race  for  Governor  in  1882 — 
Receives  the  Democratic  Nomination  Over  Speaker  Bacon — Gen. 
L.  J.  GartreijL  Becomes  an  Independent  Candidate — Death  op 
United  States  Senator  Hill — Incidents  of  His  Career  Reviewed 
— Senator  Brown's  Tribute — Senator  Ingalls  Delivers  a  Classic 
Speech  on  Immortality — The  Legislature  op  1882 — ^Louis  F.  Gar- 
rard Elected  Speaker — Pope  Barrow  Defeats  Benj.  H.  Hill,  Jr., 
FOR  the  Short  Term  Senatorship — Governor  Colquitt  Elected 
FOR  THE  Full  Term — Doctor  Felton  Seeks  to  Regain  His  Old 
Seat  in  Congress  but  Fails — Allen  D.  Candler  Defeats  Emory 
Speer — Judge  Charles  F.  Crisp  Succeeds  Gen.  Philip  Cook,  His 
Old  Law  Partner — Thos.  Hardeman,  Congressman  from  the 
State  at  Large — Other  Changes  in  the  Delegation — Judge 
Erskine  Retires  from  the  Federal  Bench — Two  New  District 
Courts  Formed,  Northern  and  Southern — Judge  Henry  K.  McCay 
— Emory  Speer  Becomes  District  Attorney — Later  is  Appointed 
Judge  of  the  Federal  Court  for  the  Southern  District — Capt. 
Wm.  T.  Newman  on  the  Northern  Bench — Georgia's  Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial — Governor  Stephens  Delivers  His  Last  Speech — Inci- 
dents OF  His  Visit  to  Savannah — Prostrated  with  a  Fatal 
Malady  on  Returning  Home — Last  Hours  of  the  Great  Com- 
moner— ^Memorial  Exercises  in  Atlanta — ^Mr.  Toombs  a  Pathetic 
Figure  at  the  Funeral  of  His  Life-long  Friend. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1882,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  having  reached 
his  seventieth  year,  announced  his  intention  to  retire  from  Congress. 
He  had  served  in  the  national  councils  for  twenty-six  years,  a  tenure 
of  service  divided,  however,  into  two  periods:  an  ante-bellum  period, 
extending  from  1843  to  1859,  and  a  post-bellum  period  reaching  from 
1873  to  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  last  elected.  During  the 
interval  between  these  two  periods,  he  had  served  the  Confederacy  in 
the  high  office  of  vice  president.  But  the  people  of  Georgia  were  not 
satisfied  for  Mr.  Stephens  to  relinquish  the  service  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  as  Governor  Colquitt's  administration  drew  to  its  close,  the  state 
instinctively  turned  to  Mr.  Stephens.  There  was  a  spontaneous  call  for 
him  to  enter  the  race  for  governor;  and  this  call  came  from  every  sec- 
tion of  Georgia  and  from  every  class  of  people  dwelling  within  her 
borders.  It  likewise  represented  almost  every  shade  of  political  opinion. 
Mr.  Stephens  did  not  wish  to  become  an  avowed  candidate  nor  to  engage 
in  an  unseemly  scramble  for  office,  but  he  agreed  readily  to  accept  the 
nomination  if  the  same  was  tendered  him  by  the  democracy  of  Georgia. 
The  state  convention  called  to  meet  on  July  19,  1882,  was  overwhelra- 
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ingly  for  Mr.  Stephens;  and,  though  a  handsome  complimentary  vote 
was  given  to  Maj.  A.  0.  Bacon,  the  convention  amid  an  uproar  of  en- 
thusiasm, committed  its  banner  into  the  hands  of  the  revered  sage  of 
Liberty  HalL* 

Mr.  Stephens  made  only  a  few  speeches  in  the  campaign  which  fol- 
lowed; but  never  will  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  aged  statesman, 
in  addressing  the  people  from  his  roller  chair,  be  forgotten  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  Georgia.  It  was  an  ei>och-making  campaign.  Gen.  L.  J.  Gart- 
rell  entered  the  race  against  Mr.  Stephens  as  an  independent  democratic 
candidate  and,  though  he  fought  a  losing  fight,  it  was  a  tribute  to  his 
own  popularity  that  he  polled  so  large  a  vote  in  opposing  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Stephens.  The  Great  Commoner's  majority  over  General  Gartrell 
was  62,357  votes,  the  former  polling  107,253  and  the  latter  44,896.  t 
The  entire  state  house  ticket  was  re-elected.  To  accommodate  the  vast 
crowds  eager  to  witness  the  induction  of  Mr.  Stephens  into  office,  De- 
Give's  old  opera  house  waa  chosen  for  the  inaugural  ceremonies;  and 
here,  on  November  4,  1882,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  Mr.  Stephens  formally  took  the  oath  of  office  as  governor. 

But  to  go  back.  While  the  campaign  for  governor  was  in  progress, 
on  August  16,  1882,  Georgia  was  bereaved  of  a  favorite  son  in  the  un- 
timely death  of  her  peerless  orator  and  statesman,  Benjamin  H.  Hill.^ 
Mr.  Hill  was  then  occupying  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  What 
seemed  at  first  to  be  only  a  slight  abrasion  on  the  side  of  his  tongue, 
began  to  irritate  the  great  senator  more  and  more  until  eventually  it 
developed  into  a  malignant  ulcer,  which  gradually  deprived  him  of 
the  power  of  speech  and  finally  ended  his  glorious  life,  in  the  full  merid- 
ian of  his  powers  and  at  the  height  of  his  great  usefulness  to  state  and 
nation.  It  is  doubtful  if  Georgia  in  all  her  history  was  ever  representcij 
in  the  Senate  by  one  superior,  if  indeed  equal,  in  powers  of  oratory, 
to  Mr.  Hill.  As  the  candidate  of  the  American  or  know-nothing  party 
for  governor,  he  had  first  met  his  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Brown,  in  a  campaign,  the  traditions  of  which,  after  the  lapse  of  half 
a  century,  still  linger.  In  the  great  secession  convention,  with  an 
eloquence  which  no  one  equalled,  he  urged  Georgia  to  remain  within 
the  Union;  but  when  the  die  was  cast  and  the  fatal  step  was  at  last 
taken  he  cast  his  lot  with  Georgia,  became  the  spokesman  of  Mr.  Davis 
on  the  floor  of  the  Confederate  Senate  and  when  every  one  else  was 
despondent  and  hopeless,  his  voice  was  still  eloquent  and  his  allegiance 
still  unshaken,  amid  the  Confederacy's  falling  fortunes.  His  resistance 
to  the  measures  of  Reconstruction  forms  one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes 
in  Georgia's  history  and  will  live  while  time  endures.  His  Davis  Hall 
speech  in  which  he  defied  the  bayonets  of  the  Federal  soldiers  and  his 
Bush  Arbor  speech,  in  which  he  fired  the  democracy  of  a  continent, 
are  masterpieces  of  invective  which,  in  power  of  denunciation,  deserve 
to  rank  with  the  philippics  of  Demosthenes.  His  reply  to  Blaine  silenced 
forever  the  falsehoods  in  regard  to  Andersonville  prison,  drove  the 
Plumed  Knight  ignominously  to  cover,  and  won  for  Mr.  Hill  an  unchal- 


•  Files  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  20,  1882. 

t  House  Journal,  1882,  pp.  38-39. 

t ' '  Life  of  Senator  Hill, ' '  by  B.  H.  Hill,  Jr. 
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lenged  election  to  the  United  States  Senate.    Here  he  achieved  his  great- 
est victories  and  found  himself  at  home  in  a  circle  of  giants,  including 
such  men  as  Conkling  and  Edmonds,  and  Hoar  and  Ingalls  and  Vance 
and  Vest  and  Thurman  and  Lamar.    On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  within 
the  brief  limits  of  only  four  years,  he  delivered  not  less  than  ten  great 
speeches,  any  one  of  which  was  enough  to  make  him  immortal.    Among 
these  was  his  exposure  and  denunciation  of  Mahone.    Such  an  excoria- 
tion was  never  heard  in  the  Senate  -as  Mr.  Hill  gave  to  the  little  readjuster 
from  Virginia.     It  was  the  great  Georgian's  last  effort,  but  its  echoes 
resounded  through  the  Old  Dominion  in  the  fall  elections  of  1883  when 
Mahoneism  was  crushed  at  the  polls  and  Virginia  was  redeemed.     It 
seemed  like  the  bitterest  of  laughing  ironies  that  the  malady  which  ended 
aU  too  soon  the  mortal  career  of  Georgia's  peerless  orator  should  have 
rooted  itself  in  his  unrivalled  tongue — ^the  tongue  of  all  other  tongues 
in  Georgia,  that  spoke  the  senatorial  accents  of  the  silent  Webster  and 
even  revived  the  coronal  accents  of  the  old  Demosthenes;  and  well  it 
might  have  excited  the  bewilderment  of  Georgians  when  it  told  of  the 
only  infirmity  it  ever  bore.    Idly  as  the  public  may  have  entertained  it 
at  the  time,  little  believing  that  any  serious  harm  could  ever  reach  the 
throne  of  sceptered  eloquence  from  such  an  unregarded  source,  it  never- 
theless remains  that  the  fatal  canker  underlay  the  blossoms  of  his 
brightest  victories  in  the  Senate  and  put  an  expiring  note  in  the  music 
of  his  lustiest  syllables. 

Two  of  his  life-long  political  foes,  Joseph  E.  Brown  and  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  in  a  scene  of  reconciliation,  never  to  be  forgotten,  came  to 
his  bedside  to  bid  him  farewell.  Mr.  Hill's  last  utterance,  similar  to  the 
dying  words  of  Mr.  Stephens,  were  *  *  almost  home ! ' '  Slowly  he  withered 
day  by  day  until  at  last  an  August  morning  dawned  to  take  him.  The 
weary  eye-lids  drooped  and  closed.  The  wrists  grew  pulseless.  The 
heart  which  had  been  the  temple  of  so  much  glorious  life  could  ripple 
the  wasted  arteries  and  feed  the  smoldering  fires  no  more.  The  lips 
parted  and  met  again.  The  soul  had  slipped  through  the  gates  of  purple 
and  now  rejoiced  within  the  gates  of  pearl.  **  Almost  home"  had  become 
**Home  at  last!" 

On  the  day  of  his  funeral  impressive  memorial  services  were  held 
throughout  Georgia  while  his  obsequies  at  the  capital  were  attended 
by  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  nation.  Sen.  Joseph  E.  Brown — 
long  estranged  from  him  by  the  alienation  of  politics — paid  him  this 
tribute  some  few  months  later  in  announcing  his  death  to  the  Federal 
Senate.    Said  he :  • 

**But,  Mr.  President,  Senator  Hill  possessed  intellectual  qualities 
of  the  highest  order.  His  genius  was  acknowledged  by  all.  In  debate 
he  was  surpassingly  grand  and  convincing.  As  a  logician  he  had  few 
equals;  as  an  impassioned  orator  he  had  no  superior;  as  a  lawyer  he 
occupied  the  first  rank;  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar. he  was  absolutely 
overwhelming ;  as  an  American  Senator  he  was  the  peer  of  any  one. 

*'When  I  reflect  upon  the  great  oratorical  powers  of  Senator  Hill, 
the  splendor  of  his  genius,  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  and  the  patriotic 
impulses  of  his  nature,  as  I  had  learned  in  later  life  to  know  them,  I 


♦  "Senator  HiU's  Life,  Speeches  and  Writings,''  by  his  son,  p.  134. 
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conclude  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  some  great  American  poet 
will  weave  into  verse  attribute  to  his  memory  as  glowing  and  as  just 
as  the  immortal  English  bard  paid  the  great  Irish  orator,  when  Byron 
sang: 


<  (  ( 


it 


Ever  glorious  Grattan,  the  best  of  the  good ! 

So  simple  in  heart,  so  sublime  in  the  rest; 
With  all  that  Demosthenes  wanted  endued 

And  his  rival  or  victor  in  all  he  possessed.'  " 

Eloquent  eulogies  were  pronounced  upon  Mr.  Hill  by  Senators  Ingalls, 
Sherman,  Edmonds,  Voorhees,  Vest  and  Jones,  but  nothing  more  ex- 
quisite than  the  classic  speech  of  Senator  Ingalls  was  ever  delivered  on 
a  similar  occasion.  Though  it  bore  a  tinge  of  agnosticism,  it  was  a 
literary  gem.  We  can  quote  only  a  detached  paragraph.  Said  Mr. 
Ingalls:* 

Ben  HiU  has  gone  to  the  undiscovered  country. 
Whether  his  journey  thither  was  but  one  step  across  an  imper- 
ceptible frontier,  or  whether  an  interminable  ocean,  black,  unfluctuating 
and  voiceless,  stretches  between  these  earthly  coasts  and  those  invisible 
shores — we  do  not  know. 

**  Whether  on  that  August  morning,  after  death,  he  saw  a  more  glori- 
ous sun  rise  with  unimaginable  splendor  above  a  celestial  horizon,  or 
whether  his  apathetic  and  unconscious  ashes  still  sleep  in  cold  obstruc- 
tion and  insensible  oblivion — we  do  not  know. 

**  Whether  his  strong  and  subtle  energies  found  instant  exercise 
in  another  forum,  whether  his  dextrous  and  disciplined  faculties  are 
now  contending  in  a  higher  Senate  than  ours  for  supremacy,  or  whether 
his  powers  were  dissipated  and  dispersed  with  his  parting  breath — 
we  do  not  know. 

'^Whether  his  passions,  ambitions,  and  affections  still  sway,  attract 
and  impel,  whether  he  yet  remembers  us  as  we  remember  him — ^we  do 
not  know. 

**  These  are  the  unsolved,  the  insoluble  problems  of  mortal  life  and 
human  destiny,  which  prompted  the  troubled  patriarch  to  ask  that 
momentous  question,  for  which  the  centuries  have  given  no  answer — 
'If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again } ' 

**  Every  man  is  the  center  of  a  circle  whose  fatal  circumference  he 
cannot  pass.  Within  its  narrow  confines  he  is  potential,  beyond  it  he 
perishes;  and  if  immortality  be  a  splendid  but  delusive  dream,  if  the 
incompleteness  of  every  career,  even  the  longest  and  most  fortunate, 
be  not  supplemented  and  perfected  after  its  termination  here,  then  he 
who  dreads  to  die  should  fear  to  live,  for  life  is  a  tragedy  more  desolate 
and  inexplicable  than  death. 

**0f  all  the  dead  whose  obsequies  we  have  paused  to  solemnize  in 
this  chamber,  1  recall  no  one  whose  untimely  fate  seems  so  lamentable, 
and  yet  so  rich  in  prophecy  of  eternal  life,  as  that  of  Senator  Hill. 
•  •  •  He  was  the  Murat  of  Senatorial  debate.  His  method  was  the 
charge  and  the  onset.  Not  many  men  of  this  generation  have  been  better 
equipped  for  parliamentary  warfare  than  he,  with  his  commanding 


.♦  Ibid.,  pp.  134-135. 
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presence,  his  sinewy  diction,  his  confident  and  imperturbable  self-control. 
But  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  and  his  fame,  with  unmeasured  op- 
portunities for  achievement  apparently  before  him,  with  great  designs 
unaccomplished,  surrounded  by  the  proud  and  affectionate  solicitude  of  a 
great  constituency,  the  pallid  messenger  with  the  inverted  torch  beckoned 
him  to  depart.  There  are  few  scenes  in  history  more  pathetic  than  his 
protracted  combat  with  death.  No  man  had  greater  inducements  to  live. 
But  in  the  long  struggle  against  the  inexorable  advances  of  an  insidious 
malady  he  did  not  falter  nor  repine.  He  retreated  .with  the  aspect  of 
a  victor;  and  though  he  succumbed,  he  seemed  to  conquer.  His  sun 
went  down  at  noon;  but  it  sank  amid  the  prophetic  splendors  of  an 
eternal  dawn. 

**With  more  than  a  hero's  courage,  with  more  than  a  martyr's  forti- 
tude, he  waited,  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  hour  and  went — ^to  the 
undiscovered  country.'' 

On  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  in  the  fall  of  1882,  Hon.  Louis 
P.  Garrard,  of  Muscogee,  was  elected  speaker  of  the  House  and  Hon. 
James  S.  Boynton,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  District,  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Senate.  It  devolved  upon  this  Legislature  to  elect  a  successor  to 
the  lamented  Hill,  both  for  the  unexpired  term  and  for  the  full  term  of 
six  years.  There  was  quite  an  exciting  contest  for  the  short  term  between 
Hon.  Pope  Barrow,  of  Athens,  and  Hon.  Benj.  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta, 
the  latter  a  son  of  the  deceased  senator.  The  vote  in  the  General  As- 
sembly stood  108  for  Barrow  and  105  for  Hill,  giving  the  former  a 
majority  of  only  three  votes  over  his  brilliant  young  competitor.* 
Ex-Gov.  Alfred  H.  Colquitt  was  elected  for  the  long  term,  defeat- 
ing three  strong  contestants :  Chief  Justice  James  Jackson,  of  Atlanta ; 
Hon.  J.  C.  C.  Black,  of  Augusta ;  and  Hon.  Clifford  Anderson,  of  Macon. 
The  ballot  resulted  as  follows :  Colquitt  102,  Jackson  48,  Black  34,  and 
Anderson  25. t  This  same  Legislature  elected  Hon.  Samuel  Hall  an 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  succeed  Judge  Alexander  M. 
Speer.t 

Two  of  the  most  hotly  contested  battle-grounds  in  the  congressional 
elections  of  1882  were  furnished  by  the  Seventh  and  Ninth  districts 
respectively.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Felton,  in  the  former,  sought  to  regain  his 
old  seat  in  Congress.  He  had  been  defeated  by  only  845  votes  in  the 
campaign  of  1880  and  he  thought  that  by  rallying  the  mountaineers  to 
his  standard  he  could  oust  Colonel  Clements.  But  an  unpleasant  con- 
troversy with  Mr.  Hill  in  what  proved  to  be  the  last  hours  of  the  great 
statesman's  life  produced  a  dampening  effect  upon  the  political  aspira- 
tions of  the  stalwart  old  independent  and  he  lost  the  election  in  1882 
by  1,730  votes.  This  was  Doctor  Felton 's  last  campaign  for  Congress; 
but  he  subsequently  entered  the  State  Legislature,  in  which  body  for 
years  the  trembling  figure  of  this  wjiite-haired  old  man  was  the  focal 
center  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  state  were  riveted.  The  election  of 
1882  likewise  tolled  the  knell  of  parting  day  for  the  independent  faction 
in  the  Ninth  District.     This  was  Emory  Speer's  kingdom,  in  which, 


*  House  Journal,  1882,.  pp.  217-220. 
+  Ibid.,  p.  223. 
t  Ibid,,  p.  110. 
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however,  the  brilliant  leader  of  the  independents  was  at  last  a  deposed 
sovereign.  The  candidate  of  the  organized  democrats  in  this  campaign 
was  Allen  D.  Candler,  a  man  destined  to  fill  a  large  place  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  this  state.  He  was  facetiously  styled  by  his  oppo- 
nent, ''the  one-eyed  plow  boy  of  Pigeon  Roost/'  But  the  eflEect  of  tk' 
droll  appellation,  conferred  in  a  spirit  of  ridicule,  was  to  identify 'Colo- 
nel Chandler  with  the  common  people  of  Georgia  and  to  recall  the 
gallant  fight  at  Jonesboro,  in  which  he  had  given  an  eye  to  the  Con- 
federacy, and  he  swept  to  victory  by  a  pronounced  majority  of  2,983 
votes. 

But  the  silvery  echoes  of  Emory  Speer's  eloquence  linger  to  this 
day  in  the  valley  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  around  the  peaks  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  while  the  beardless  face  of  a  youthful  candidate,  with  eyes 
aflame  like  a  mountain  eagle's,  is  still  cherished  in  recollection  by  the 
inmates  of  countless  cabin  homes.  As  a  campaigner,  he  has  rarely  if 
ever  been  surpassed  in  (Jeorgia.  More  polished  than  Doctor  Pelton, 
his  periods  were  always  smoothly  rounded,  his  accents  exquisitely  musi- 
cal. The  great  Ben  Hill,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  him  in  his  youth 
and  predicted  for  him  a  bright  career  in  public  life,  presented  the  youth- 
ful Speer  to  an  audience  on  one  occasion  as  **a  young  eaglet  of  the  moun- 
tains whose  unfledged  wings  would  one  day  bear  him  to  some  sun-bright 
eyrie."  There  is  perhaps  no  oflSce  in  Georgia's  gift  to  which  Emory 
Speer  might  not  have  successfully  aspired  had  he  remained  in  the 
democratic  fold ;  but  his  independent  proclivities  became  more  and  more 
pronounced  until  he  found  himself  at  last  an  avowed  republican.  At  the 
close  of  his  term  of  office.  President  Arthur  appointed  him  United  States 
district  attorney  for  Georgia;  and  when  the  Federal  Court  for  the 
Southern -District  of  Geoi^a  was  organized  in  1885,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  judgeship,  an  office  which  he  still  retains  (1916). 

Gen.  Philip  Cook  retired  from  Congress  at  the  expiration  of  his 
fifth  term,  to  be  succeeded  in  office  by  his  law-partner,  a  Georgian,  then 
new  to  the  public  life  of  the  nation  but  destined  to  wield  the  gavel  of 
the  American  House  of  Representatives :  Judge  Charles  F.  Crisp.  Judge 
Crisp  relinquished  the  Bench  of  the  Southwestern  Circuit  to  make  the 
race  for  Congress.  His  parents  were  noted  actors,  who  often  appeared 
before  the  footlights  in  Georgia,  during  the  ante-bellum  days.  Col. 
George  R.  Black,  on  account  of  ill-health,  declined  to  stand  for  re-election 
and  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  John  C.  Nicholls,  a  veteran  legislator  who 
had- served  in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress.  According  to  the  census  of  1880 
Georgia  was  entitled  to  a  new  congressman,  and  pending  the  creation  of 
a  new  district.  Col.  Thomas  Hardeman,  of  Macon,  was  elected  congress- 
man from  the  state  at  large.  The  other  members  of  the  delegation: 
Messrs.  Blount,  Buchanan,  Hammond,  Reese,  and  Turner,  were  all  re- 
elected by  safe  majorities.* 

Judge  John  Erskine,  retiring  from  the  Federal  Bench,  in  1882,  was 
succeeded  as  judge  of  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of  Georgia 
by  Judge  Henry  K.  McCay,  formerly  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia.  Judge  McCay  was  a  man  of  northern  birth,  but  com- 
ing to  Georgia  at  an  early  age  he  settled  in  the  Town  of  Lexington  for 
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the  practice  of  law,  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  identified  himself  with  the  reconstructionists  after  the  war, 
became  a  republican  in  politics,  and  accepted  appointment  as  an  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  from  Governor  Bullock.  When 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Court  in  Georgia  was  divided  Judge 
McCay  became  the  first  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  North- 
em  District  of  Georgia,  an  office  which  he  held  until  1886  when  Capt. 
Wm.  T.  Newman,  a  democrat,  succeeded  him  by  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland.  Judge  Newman  was  an  East  Tennessean.  He  achieved 
a  gallant  record  as  a  soldier  during  the  Civil  war  and  was  twice  wounded, 
losing  an  arm  in  the  second  of  these  casualties.  Locating  in  Atlanta  for 
the  practice  of  law,  he  held  the  office  of  city  attorney  for  twelve  years. 

Georgia's  sesqui-centennial  was  celebrated  in  Savannah,  on  February 
12,  1883,*  with  great  ceremonial  pomp  and  splendor,  such  as  only  th6 
people  of  Savannah,  exemplifying  the  proverbial  hospitality  of  the  old 
South,  could  provide  for  an  occasion  of  this  character.  It  commemorated 
the  landing  of  Oglethorpe  upon  the  bluffs  at  Yamacraw.  Governor 
Stephens  was  the  city's  guest  of  honor.  For  making  this  trip,  which 
proved  to  be  his  last,  there  were  numerous  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
the  occasion  itself  was  historic  and  appealed  strongly  to  his  state  pride. 
Again,  some  of  his  warmest  friends  and  supporters  were  among  the 
cultured  residents  of  Savannah,  not  the  least  of  whom  was  the  eloquent 
Henry  R.  Jackson,  whose  voice  had  resounded  over  the  entire  state  in 
the  late  campaign.  Moreover,  Governor  Stephens,  who  lived  in  the  upper 
edge  of  the  midland  belt,  wished  the  people  of  the  tide-water  lowlands 
to  feel  that'  he  was  the  impartial  governor  of  all  Georgia,  upon  whose 
map  of  official  favors,  the  wire-grass  tracts  and  the  sandy  levels  were 
fully  as  conspicuous  as  the  processional  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  He, 
therefore,  went  to  Savannah ;  and,  though  feeling  none  too  well  on  leav- 
ing home,  he  nevertheless  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  great 
festival.  On  the  brilliant  platform,  gaily  festooned  with  banners,  he 
caught  the  inspiration  of  his  parting  syllables;  but,  even  as  he  waxed 
unwontedly  eloquent  in  rehearsing  the  story  of  Georgia's  infant  strug- 
gles, it  was  evident  that  the  glow  upon  his  face  was  not  caught  from  the 
auroral  light  of  the  commonwealth's  dawn.  It  was  rather  the  lingering 
flush  upon  the  western  horizon  whose  roseate  signal  unlooses  the  sunset 
guns.  ^ 

Immediately  upon  returning  home.  Governor  Stephens  was  taken 
violently  ill.  He  was  destined  never  to  rise  from  the  bed  which  he  was 
now  obliged  to  seek.  But  it  was  not  the  visit  to  Savannah  that  caused 
or  even  hastened  the  governor's  death.  The  time  for  his  departure  was  at 
hand.  The  candle  had  slowly  melted  down  to  the  socket  and  the  hour 
hand  had  reached  the  fatal  number  on  the  dial  plate.  Back  into  his  cosy 
apartment,  in  the  executive  mansion,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall,  to 
the  left  on  entering,  the  pale  invalid  sufferer  was  again  borne ;  nor  was 
he  destined  to  leave  his  favorite  room  until  his  eyes  had  closed  in  the 
deepening  dusk  of  that  mysterious  sleep  which  had  puzzled  the  weary 
Hamlet;  The  cause  of  Mr.  Stephens's  death  was  an  old  malady,  provoked 
by  riding  up  from  the  depot  in  a  cab,  from  which  a  pane  of  glass  had 
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been  displaced,  exposing  him  to  the  cold  draft  of  an  inclement  February 
morning.  The  physical  distress  which  followed  bore  so  plainly  the 
features  of  former  attacks  that  Mr.  Stephens  was  not  at  first  seriously 
alarmed ;  but  when  the  customary  remedies  failed  to  give  the  usual  relief 
he  began  to  feel  some  uneasiness.  Doctor  Steiner,  his  old  family  physi- 
cian, was  hastily  summoned  to  Atlanta,  but  he  reached  the  city  too  late 
to  be  of  any  help  to  his  patient.  The  Great  Commoner  was  slowly  passing. 
The  end  had  come  at  last* 

It  is  said  by  those  who  stood  at  his  bedside  that  the  last  articulate  utter- 
ance of  the  Great  Commoner  was  **Get  ready,  we  are  nearly  home."  t 
Perhaps,  in  the  delirium  of  his  dying  moments,  the  old  governor  weary 
of  the  cares  of  state  in  the  busy  capital,  was  hurrying  back  over  the  iron 
rails  to  Crawfordville,  and,  looming  above  the  tree-tops  on  the  distant 
hillside,  he  had  caught  the  familiar  turrets  of  old  Liberty  Hall.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  black  face  of  his  old  bodyguard  that  framed  itself  in  his 
dying  thoughts  as  he  whispered  those  simple  words,  **Get  ready,  we  are 
nearly  home;"  but  even  if  this  was  all,  those  commonplace  words,  ad- 
dressed to  an  old  negro  whom  he  loved,  were  not  unworthy  of  the  golden 
approaches  to  the  palace  of  the  King. 

All  was  over.  The  doctor  was  now  dismissed.  The  crutch  was  laid 
aside  for  good.  The  roller-chair  was  no  longer  needed.  At  last,  after 
seventy  years,  there  had  fluttered  down  through  the  Sabbath  hush  of 
the  sick  bedroom  an  old,  old  prescription  which  had  made  the  invalid 
well.  His  wish  had  come  true  at  last.  Those  lips  had  been  dashed  at  the 
fountain  which  the  Spaniard  sought  in  vain.  Those  withered  limbs  had 
waxed  strong  and  youthful.  Those  heart-beats  had  commenced  anew 
to  keep  perpetual  time  to  music  that  never  ceases.  It  is  unmeet  for  the  . 
mute  mourner  who  bends  over  the  attentuated  figure  to  keep  back  the 
tears ;  for  the  absent  loved  ones  are  always  missed.  But  over  the  beau- 
tiful clay  let  the  laurel  instead  of  the  cypress  rest;  for  in  the  goblet  of 
death,  fresh  from  the  vintages  of  yonder  hills,  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
has  found  the  elixir  of  life ! 

For  several  hours  the  body  of  Governor  Stephens  lay  in  state  in  the 
Senate  chamber  at  the  state  capital,  after  which  it  was  borne  to  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  where  the  final  obsequies  were  held. 
The  last  appearance  in  public  of  the  great  Robert  Toombs  was  at  the 
funeral  of  his  life-long  friend  where  he  attempted  to  speak  but  almost 
signally  collapsed,  due  in  part  to  his  failing  powers  and  in  part  to  his 
emotions,  which  were  deeply  stirred.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  in  this 
connection  a  paragraph  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  E.  Watson.  It  vividly 
portrays  this  impressive  scene.     Says  Mr.  Watson: 

**The  Grecian  painter,  Timanthes,  depicting  the  sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia,  could  express  on  the  face  of  every  one  else  present  the  grief  which 
was  felt  at  the  approach  of  the  awful  doom  of  the  devoted  maiden ;  but, 
unable  to  throw  into  her  father's  face  the  agony  inseparable  from  the 
hour,  the  artist  drew  a  mantle  over  the  features  of  Agamemnon,  and 
thus  made  the  hidden  face  the  most  touching  of  all.    So,  at  the  funeral 


*  Files  of  Atlanta  Constitution,  March  5,  1883.  , 

t  This  incident  waa  obtained  from  Judge  E.  C.  Kontz,  of  Atlanta,  who  was  present 
at  the  time. 
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of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  where  orators  of  celebrity  were  delivering 
memorial  eulogies,  Robert  Toombs,  the  greatest  orator  of  them  all,  was 
more  eloquent  than  all,  though  he  said  nothing." 

Mr.  Stephens  was  at  first  entombed  in  the  Cotting  vault,  at  Oakland 
Cemetery,  in  Atlanta.*  But  later,  the  body  was  removed  to  Crawford- 
ville,  Georgia,  for  interment  on  the  spacious  lawn  in  front  of  Liberty 
Hall.  Here,  in  1893,  a  superb  monument  was  unveiled  to  the  memory 
of  the  wondrous  little  giant  among  statesmen ;  and  here,  too,  in  1913,  the 
ashes  of  his  half-brother,  Linton,  were  brought  from  the  front  yard  of 
his  old  home  in  Sparta,  Georgia,  where  for  nearly  half  a  century,  in  an 
unmarked  grave,  they  had  slept  beneath  the  wild  honeysuckle. 


*  Tljis  vault  contains  the  remains  of  David  G.  Cotting,  Georgia 's  secretary  of  state 
during  the  days  of  Reconstruction. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

James  S.  Boynton  Becomes  Governor  Ad  Interim — Calls  an  Election 
— Governor  Boynton  a  Favorite — Major  Bacon  Takes  the  Field 
Again — In  Advance  op  the  Time  Set  for  the  Election  a  State 
Convention  Is  Held — Two  Other  Georgians  Develop  Strong  Fol- 
LowiNGS — ^Henry  D.  McDaniel,  an  ex-State  Senator,  and  Gen. 
Philip  Cook — ^As  Usual,  the  Convention  Is  Deadlocked — A  Com- 
mittee OP  Conference  Is  Finally  Appointed — Ex-Senator  Mc- 
Daniel THE  Compromise  Candidate — ^Nominated  Amid  Great 
Enthusiasm — ^His  Election  Follows — Inaugurated  Governor  at 
A  Specie  Session — ^Death  op  Hon.  Charles  J.  Jenkins — The  Leg- 
islature in  1883  Provides  for  the  Erection  of  a  New  State  Capitol 
in  Atlanta,  to  Cost  $1,000,000 — The  State  Capitol  Commission — 
Its  Monumental  Work — Hon.  Mark  Blandford  Becomes  an  As- 
socLiTE  Justice — The  Historic  Old  Kimball  House  Burns  in  1883 
— Recollections  op  this  Famous  Hotel — ^Its  Political  Associa- 
tions— General  Longstreet  Appointed  a  Federal  Marshal — ^Thb 
Civil  Rights  Bill  Declared  Unconstitutional — Great  Rejoicing 
IN  Georgia — Delegates  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
IN  1884 — Cleveland  and  Hendricks  Nominated — Georgia  Holds 
A  State  Convention  at  Which  Gove^or  McDaniel  Is  Again 
Named — Presidential  Electors — R.  U.  Hardeman  Becomes  State 
Treasurer — Bishop  Pierce's  Death — Cleveland's  Election — 
Great  Jubilation  in  Georgia — Grady  Adjourns  the  Legislature 
— L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  a  Native  Georgian,  Made  Secretary  op  the  In- 
terior— The  New  Congressional  Delegation — ^Maj.  George  T. 
Barnes — Governor  McDaniel  Re-inaugurated — Senator  Brown  an 
Unopposed  Candidate  for  Re-election — The  New  Legislature — 
Doctor  Felton's  Reformatory  Bill — Georgia  School  of  Techno- 
logy Created — Col.  N.  E.  Harris  Author  op  the  Bill — Corner- 
stone OP  the  New  State  Capitol  Laid — Gen.  Alexander  R.  Lawton 
THE  Orator — ^Death  op  Robert  Toombs  at  His  Home  in  Washington 
— Tributes  to  the  Kingly  Georgian — Review  of  Governor  McDan- 
iel's  Administration — Lowest  Tax  Rate  Since  1865. 

Governor  Stephens  died  on  Sunday,  March  4,  1883.  Hon.  James 
S.  Boynton,  then  president  of  the  Senate,  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the 
day  following  and  without  delay  issued  an  executive  proclamation  calling 
for  a  special  election  to  be  held  on  April  24, 1883.  At  the  same  time  the 
General  Assembly  was  called  to  meet  in  special  session  within  three 
weeks  thereafter,  to  declare  the  result  of  said  election  or  to  elect  a  gover- 
nor in  case  no  person  should  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast.    In 
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advance  of  the  time  set  for  the  state  election  a  meeting  was  called  of  the 
State  Democratic  Convention  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  governor. 

Pursuant  to  call,  the  State  Democratic  Convention  met  in  Atlanta, 
on  April  11,  1883.  There  was  a  strong  current  of  popular  sentiment 
in  favor  of  Governor  Boynton.  The  record  of  this  upright  public  serv- 
ant bore  no  stain.  As  commander  of  the  Thirtieth  Georgia  Regiment 
during  the  Civil  war  and  as  president  of  the  State  Senate,  he  had 
achieved  a  deservedly  high  distinction.  But  the  friends  of  Speaker 
Bacon,  seeing  in  this  crisis  of  affairs  an  opportunity  to  place  the  popular 
presiding  officer  of  the  House  in  the  executive  chair,  organized  a  vigorous 
campaign.  At  first  he  did  not  seem  to  be  as  strong  as  Governor  Boyn- 
ton, but  his  strength  rapidly  increased  as  the  time  for  holding  the 
convention  drew  near.  Other  favorite  sons  were  likewise  groomed  for 
the  nomination,  among  them  Gen.  Philip  Cook,  who  had  lately  relin- 
quished a  seat  in  Congress,  and  Hon.  Henry  D.  McDaniel,  an  ex-state 
senator. 

The  convention  organized  by  electing  Col.  Charles  C.  Jones,  of 
Augusta,  temporary  chairman,  and  Judge  Charles  F.  Crisp,  of  Americus, 
congressman-elect  from  the  Third  District,  permanent  chairman.  Only 
three  candidates  were  formally  placed  before  the  convention  when  the 
time  for  making  nominations  arrived.  These  were  Governor  Boynton, 
Speaker  Bacon  and  ex-Senator  McDaniel.  The  roll  was  then  called  and 
the  first  ballot  resulted  as  follows:  Bojoiton,  139  7/15 ;  Bacon,  145  2/15 ; 
McDaniel,  36  11/15 ;  Cook,  14  2/15 ;  Thomas  J.  Simmons,  6 ;  Martin  J. 
Crawford,  3;  Wm.  E.  Smith,  3;  and  A.  T.  Maclntyre,  2*  When  the 
twelfth  ballot  was  concluded  Hon.  Dupont  Guerry  sought  to  swing  the 
convention  to  Gen.  Philip  Cook  by  formally  placing  his  candidate  in 
nomination  at  this  point  in  the  proceedings.  He  started  a  wave  of 
enthusiasm,  but  the  additional  support  increased  General  Cook's  strength 
to  only  thirty  votes.  The  balloting  continued.  There  were  few  material 
changes,  each  call  of  the  roll  yielding  substantially  the  same  result.  The 
convention  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  deadlocked.  Finally  Hon.  Patrick 
Walsh,  of  Augusta,  a  strong  supporter  of  Governor  Boynton,  offered  a 
resolution  requesting  the  two  strongest  candidates  to  withdraw,  in  the 
interest  of  democratic  harmony.  There  was  decided  opposition  to  this 
course,  however,  among  the  friends  of  these  gentlemen,  and  a  substitute 
for  the  resolution  was  offered  by  Dupont  Guerry,  which  promised  a  hap- 
pier solution  of  the  difficulty  and  its  adoption  followed  by  a  vote  of  203 
to  147.  The  Guerry  substitute  proposed  a  committee  of  conference  to  be 
composed  of  delegates  representing  each  of  the  candidates  and  propor- 
tioned in  the  following  ratio  of  strength:  6  for  Boynton,  6  for  Bacon, 
4  for  McDaniel  and  2  for  Cook ;  this  committee  to  retire  from  the  hall 
at  once,  to  canvass  the  situation  carefully  and  to  report  to  the  conven- 
tion a  compromise  candidate  for  governor.  On  this  committee  of  con- 
ference the  following  delegates  were  appointed  by  the  chair :  Washington 
Dessau,  Walter  G.  Charlton,  C.  C.  Kibbee,  Arthur  H.  Gray,  Thomas  B. 
Cabaniss  and  F.  H.  CoUey,  for  Bacon;  Messrs.  P.  M.  B.  Young,  R.  T. 
Dorsey,  F.  D.  Dismuke,  Charles  C.  Jones,  A.  P.  Parham  and  M.  C.  Ful- 
ton, for  Boynton ;  Messrs.  Alex.  S.  Erwin,  W.  B.  Wingfield,  S.  C.  Dun- 


*  Atlanta  Constitution,  April  12, 1883,  et  seq. 
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lap  and  L.  F.  Livingston,  for  McDaniel;  and  Messrs.  Dupont  Guerry 
and  W.  H.  Willis,  for  Cook.  After  remaining  out  for  some  time,  this 
committee  finally  agreed  on  a  compromise  candidate  and  reported  to  the 
convention  its  action  by  naming  Hon.  Henry  D.  McDaniel,  of  Walton. 
The  announcement  was  greeted  with  an  uproar  of  enthusiasm,  and  on 
motion  of  Gen.  P.  M.  B.  Young  the  nomination  of  Mr.  McDaniel  was  made 
unanimous.  Two  weeks  later  at  the  ballot  box  his  election  to  the  gov- 
ernorship resulted.  Mr.  McDaniel's  record  in  the  State  Senate  had 
brought  him  into  weU  deserved  prominence.  Entering  public  life  as 
the  youngest  member  of  the  secession  convention,  he  subsequently  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  Gettysburg.  Successful  as  a  financier  and  man  of 
affairs,  he  possessed  an  acknowledged  genius  for  practical  legislation. 

In  response  to  Governor  Boynton's  proclamation,  the  Legislature 
met  in  special  session,  on  May  9,  1883,  to  inaugurate  the  governor-elect 
and  to  enact  such  necessary  measures  as  the  state's  welfare  in  this  crisis 
demanded.  The  acting  governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  paid 
this  tribute  to  Mr.  Stephens.    Said  he :  • 

*' Other  men  have  surpassed  him  in  special  domains  of  thought  or 
action  but  no  historic  character  of  the  commonwealth  is  more  rounded 
and  complete,  more  varied  in  intellectual  attributes,  more  thoroughly 
equipped  with  moral  excellence  and  mainly  virtue,  more  noble  in  heroic 
fiber,  more  fitted  for  exalted  trust,  more  continuously  conspicuous  by 
uniform  and  lofty  achievement.  He  was  a  good  man — a  wise  man — a 
great  man.  He  was  a  great  orator,  a  grea);  thinker,  a  great  writer,  a 
great  statesman,  a  great  actor,  a  great  philanthropist,  a  great  practical 
examplar  of  Christianity.'' 

Governor  McDaniel 's  inauguration  took  place  on  Thursday,  May  10, 
1883,  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Chief  Justice  James  Jackson 
administered  the  oath.  While  the  sables  of  grief  for  Mr.  Stephens  were 
stiU  visibly  in  evidence  the  state  was  bereaved  of  another  favorite  son 
on  June  5,  1883,  when  ex-Gov.  Charles  J.  Jenkins  breathed  his  last  at 
Summerville,  near  Augusta.  It  was  this  peerless  Georgian  who^  refused 
to  surrender  the  executive  seal  into  the  hands  of  the  military  power  in 
1865  and  who  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sought  to 
nullify  the  oppressive  measures  of  reconstruction.  His  last  service  to 
the  state  was  rendered  as  chairman  of  the  great  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1868.  Out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  this  illustrious  Georgian, 
Governor  McDaniel  issued  an  executive  order  directing  the  state  house 
offices  to  be  closed  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  and  the  state  flag  to  be  dis- 
played at  half-mast.  Said  the  governor:  **His  long  and  useful  public 
service  was  without  a  stain.  Faithful  to  every  trust,  he  displayed  ability, 
integrity  and  patriotism  rarely  equalled  and  never  surpassed.  His 
memory  is  a  priceless  heritage."  t 

When  the  State  Legislature  met  in  its  summer  session  an  act  was 
passed  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  new  state  capitol,  the  cost  of 
which  was  not  to  exceed  $l,000,OOO.t  Five  commissioners  were  to  be 
appointed  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  this  act  and  by  virtue 


*  House  Journal,  1883,  pp.  9-10. 

t  Files  Atlanta  Constitution  and  Augusta  Chronicle,  June  6,  1883. 

t  Acts,  1883. 
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of  his  of!ice  the  governor  was  to  be  a  member  of  this  board.  The  dis- 
tinguished Georgians  upon  whom  devolved  the  responsibility  of  super- 
vision were:  Gov.  Henry  D.  MeDaniel,  Capt.  Evan  P.  Howell,  Gen. 
Philip  Cook,  Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander,  Hon.  W.  W.  Thomas  and  Hon.  A. 
L.  Miller.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Georgia's  own  rich  quarries  of 
building  stone  were  not  suflBeiently  developed  at  this  time  to  permit  of 
the  use  of  home  materials  in  the  building  of  this  ^magnificent  structure. 
Georgia  marbles  and  granites  have  since  come  into  wide  use  throughout 
the  land,  but  at  this  time  the  best  material  available  for  this  purpose 
was  Indiana  limestone,  a  substance  which  has  undoubtedly  given  great 
satisfaction.  To  the  credit  of  the  commissioners  be  it  said  that  the  pres- 
ent splendid  new  state  house  was  not  only  completed  within  five  years 
but  its  tofal  cost  was  considerably  less  than  the  figures  named  in  the 
original  appropriation.  The  experience  of  other  states  in  the  erection  of 
public  buildings,  notably  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  makes  this 
achievement  one  of  which  Georgia  in  an  age  of  corrupt  officialism  may 
well  be  proud.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  graft  in  the  building  of  this 
superb  structure ;  and  from  capstone  to  foundation  its  solid  masonry 
was  unstained,  revealing  no  marks  of  dishonest  workmanship  and  no 
traces  of  maladministration. 

To  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Judge  Martin  J.  Crawford,  deceased, 
on  the  Supreme  Bench,  this  Legislature,  after  an  exciting  contest,  elected 
Hon.  Mark  Blandford,  of  Muscogee,  an  ex-member  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  and  an  able  jurist  and  lawyer.  His  competitors  were:  Maj. 
Wm.  S.  Basinger,  of  Savannah,  and  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Dabney,  of  Rome.* 
On  August  13, 1883,  while  the  Legislature  was  still  in  session,  the  historic 
old  Kimball  House,  at  which  many  of  the .  legislators  were  stopping, 
burned  to  the  ground.  This  noted  old  landmark  witnessed  in  its  day 
some  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  the  history  of  Georgia  politics  and 
was  the  custodian  of  countless  secrets,  revealed  only  in  caucus  behind 
closed  doors.  Its  lobbies  were  fragant  with  reminiscences  of  public  men. 
Here  General  Toombs  always  stopped  when  in  Atlanta.  His  appearance 
in  the  arcade  never  failed  to  attract  attention.  His  signature  on  the 
register  invariably  started  newspaper  reporters  in  quest  of  an  interview. 
It  was  in  the  corridors  of  the  Kimball  that  many  of  the  wittiest  sayings 
attributed  to  General  Toombs  were  first  heard.  When  the  work  of  the 
flames  was  complete,  naught  was  left  of  the  old  building  save  grim  walls 
and  lifeless  ashes ;  but  plans  for  a  new  hotel  were  made  at  once  and  work 
on  its  successor  began  without  delay,  t 

President  Arthur  this  year  appointed  Lieut.-Gen.  James  Longstreet 
marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia.  General  Longstreet  had 
been  a  republican  since  the  days  of  reconstruction,  having  identified 
himself  with  the  party  in  power  in  order  to  aid  more  effectively  in  the 
work  of  rehabilitation.  Moreover,  he  considered  himself  obligated  by 
the  terms  of  his  parole  to  uphold  the  United  States  Government.f  This 
course  had  made  General  Longstreet  very  unpopular,  despite  his  record 
as  a  commanding  officer  in  Lee 's  army ;  and  it  was  due  largely  to  the 


*  House  Journal,  1883,  pp.  370-380. 

t  Files  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  August  14,  1883. 

t  *  *  Lee  and  Longstreet  at  High-Tide. 
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odium  in  which  he  was  held  after  the  war  that  he  was  charged  with 
responsibility  for  the  loss  of  Gettysburg.  But  General  Longstreet,  while 
out  of  touch  with  democrats,  was  not  in  close  aflSliation  with  republicans. 
He  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  politician.  Consequently  he  sought 
and  obtained  little  in  the  way  of  political  emoluments. 

Great  satisfaction  was  felt  in  Georgia  this  year  over  a  decision  ren- 
dered by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declaring  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1875  unconstitutional,  null  and  void.  Justice  Bradley 
wrote  this  celebrated  opinion.  Under  the  above  named  act,  members  of 
the  colored  race  were  entitled  to  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  all  accom- 
modations, advantages,  and  privileges  of  inns,  public  conveyances  on 
land  and  water,  theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement,  subject  only 
to  the  conditions  and  limitations  established  by  law.  Of  course  it  was 
difficult  to  enforce  such  a  measure  in  the  South.  No  jury,  composed 
of  white  men,  could  be  found  to  convict  a  defendant  for  having  drawn 
the  color  line.  On  one  occasion  a  negro  sought  to  enter  the  parquet  at 
DeGive's  Opera  House,  but  he  was  promptly  evicted  by  a  policeman, 
acting  under  instructions  from  the  owner.  The  negro  instituted  a  suit 
against  Mr.  DeGive,  but  he  failed  to  get  any  satisfaction.  The  law  was 
a  nullity  in  Georgia.  There  was  never  a  conviction  under  this  act  dur- 
ing the  nine  years  of  its  operation.  But  its  danger,  to  quote  an  editorial 
comment,  lay  in  the  fact  that  while  a  dead  letter,  on  the  statute  book 
it  was  a  temptation  for  designing  white  men  and  ignorant  negroes  to 
precipitate  an  issue  between  the  two  races. 

To  the  Chicago  convention  to  nominate  a  national  democratic  ticket 
Georgia  sent  the  following  state  delegation  in  1884:  from  the  state  at 
large — Capt.  Evan  P.  Howell,  Hon.  A.  0.  Bacon,  Gen.  A.  R.  Lawton, 
and  Hon.  Patrick  Walsh ;  district  delegates — 1.  J.  L.  Sweat  and  R.  W. 
Grubb;  2.  Judge  O'Neal  and  Capt.  John  Triplett;  3.  W.  T.  McArthur 
and  C.  C.  Duncan ;  4.  F.  M.  Longley  and  J.  H.  Martin ;  5.  George  Hill- 
yer  and  W.  C.  Parker ;  6,  G.  W.  Gustin  and  J.  E.  F.  Matthews ;  7.  M. 
Dwinnell  and  L.  S.  Colyar;  8.  M.  P.  Reese  and  H.  T.  Lewis;  9.  W.  I. 
Pike  and  W.  E.  Simmons;  10.  Wm.  H.  Parsons  and  E.  F.  Lawson. 
These  delegates  were  uninstructed,  but  supported  Grover  Cleveland,  of 
New  York,  for  President.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  the  nominee  of  this 
convention.  Ex-Gov.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  was  given  the 
second  place  on  the  ticket.  In  the  fall  elections  democracy  swept  the 
nation.    . 

The  State  Democratic  Convention  to  nominate  a  governor  met  in 
Atlanta  on  August  13,  1884,  endorsed  Governor  McDaniel's  administra- 
tion, and  tendered  him  a  renomination  for  governor  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  Hon.  Walter  G.  Charlton,  of  Chatham,  was  the  permanent  chair- 
man of  this  convention.  The  temporary  presiding  officer  was  Hon.  Joseph 
H.  Polhill,  of  Jefferson.  All  the  state  house  officers  were  renominated, 
except  Maj.  D.  N.  Speer,  who  declined  to  stand  for  re-election  at  this 
time,  due  to  failing  health.  In  place  of  Major  Speer,  the  convention 
nominated  Hon.  Robert  U.  Hardeman,  of  Newton.  The  presidential 
electors  chosen  this  year  were  as  follows:  Peter  F.  Smith  and  George 
N.  Lester,  from  the  state  at  large;  and  district  electors:  Spencer 
R.  Atkinson,  A.  T.  Maclutyro,  Rufus  M.  Hodges,  E.  M.  Butt,  John  L. 
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Tye,  Washington  Dessau,  Thomas  W.  Milner,  Joel  A.  Billups,  C.  J. 
Wellborn,  and  A.  F.  Daley.* 

During  the  early  fall  of  this  year,  Georgia  lost  her  great  pulpit  orator, 
Bishop  George  F.  Pierce,  the  peerless  Demosthenes  of  Georgia  Method- 
ism.   He  died  at  Sparta,  Georgia,  September  3,  1884. 

Jubilation  was  kindled  through  Georgia  by  the  election  in  November 
of  the  national  democratic  ticket.  The  excitement  reached  its  climax  in 
Atlanta.  As  soon  as  the  vote  of  New  York  State  was  ofScially  announced, 
giving  the  election  to  Cleveland,  a  column  was  organized,  with  Henry 
W.  Grady  at  its  head  and  moving  toward  the  capitol,  where  the  new 
State  Legislature  was  in  session,  this  militant  column  invaded  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Brushing  past  the  sergeant  at  arms, 
Mr.  Grady  marched  down  the  aisle  and  up  to  the  speaker's  desk,  holding 
aloft  an  American  flag.  Hon.  Lucius  M.  Lamar,  of  Pulaski,  the  speaker 
pro  tem.,  was  in  the  chair.  Seizing  the  gavel  from  Mr.  Lamar's  hand, 
he  rapped  for  silence,  announced  the  news  from  New  York,  and  in  the 
name  of  Grover  Cleveland,  President-Elect  of  the  United  States,  de- 
clared the  House  adjourned.  Without  the  formality  of  a  motion  the 
day's  session  ended  in  an  uprtmr  of  enthusiasm.  These  tactics  were  some- 
what Cromwellian;  but  the  offence  was  condoned  and  Grady's  audacity 
in  dissolving  a  Legislature  survives  among  the  spicy  traditions  of  the 
capitol.  Mr.  Cleveland,  on  assuming  the  duties  of  President,  called 
into  his  cabinet  as  secretary  of  the  interior,  a  native  Georgian,  Hon.  L. 
Q.  C.  Lamar,  of  Mississippi,  then  a  United  States  senator.  Gen.  Alex- 
ander R.  Lawton,  of  Savannah,  was  nominated  for  the  post  of  ambassador 
to  Russia,  but  the  nomination  was  subsequently  withdrawn,  on  account 
of  General  Lawton 's  political  disabilities.  However,  Gen.  P.  M.  B. 
Young,  of  Cartersville,  an  ex-member  of  Congress,  was  made  consul- 
general  at  St.  Petersburg,  t 

The  congressional  delegation  elected  this  year  was  as  follows: 
Thomas  M.  Norwood,  Henry  G.  Turner,  Charles  F.  Crisp,  Henry  R. 
Harris,  Nathaniel  J.  Hammond,  James  H.  Blount,  Judson  C.  Clements, 
Seaborn  Reese,  and  George  T.  Barnes,  of  Augusta.^  There  were  only 
two  new  members  on  the  delegation  this  year:  Judge  Thomas  M.  Nor- 
wood, who  succeeded  Hon.  John  C.  Nicholls,  from  the  First  District; 
and  Hon.  Geoi^e  T.  Barnes,  of  Augusta,  who  succeeded  Col.  Thomas 
Hardeman.  Judge  Norwood  had  formerly  been  a  United  States  senator 
from  Georgia.  Major  Barnes  was  the  first  representative  from  the  newly 
created  Tenth  District,  but  was  chosen  as  Colonel  Hardeman's  successor, 
the  latter  having  been  elected  to  Congress  from  the  state  at  large,  pend- 
ing a  reapportionment.  Major  Barnes  had  served  as  a  member  of  the 
national  democratic  committee  for  eight  years,  but  resigned  at  the  time 
of  his  election  to  Congress. 

On  November  8,  1884,  Governor  McDaniel  was  reinaugurated  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  Ten  days  later,  United  States  Senator  Joseph  E. 
Brown,  was  an  unopposed  candidate  to  succeed  himself  in  the  nation's 
highest  forum  and  was  re-elected  to  this  exalted  office  with  only  one 
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t  Files  of  Atlanta  Constitution,  March  5,  1885,  et  seq. 

t  Congressional  Directory,  1774-1911,  p.  313. 
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of  Georgia's  history  since  the  earliest  times.  It  abounded  in  many  strik- 
ing facts  and  figures.  Governor  McDaniel,  on  behalf  of  the  state,  Sen. 
R.  G.  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on  public  property,  and 
Hon.  John'  S.  Davidson  grand  master  of  the  lodge  of  Georgia  Masons, 
also  delivered  short  addresses.  Hon.  Frank  L.  Haralson,  the  state 
librarian,  at  the  proper  time,  produced  a  copper  box  containing  a  large 
number  of  articles  to  be  placed  within  the  receptacle,  a  hollow  chamber 
ten  inches  square  by  eight  inches  in  height.  This  box  contained  the  fol- 
lowing articles:  * 

*'A  copy  of  the  code  of  1882;  a  copy  of  the  legislative  manual;  a  list 
of  the  governors ;  governor 's  staff  and  state  house  officers ;  a  roll  of  the 
general  assembly;  names  of  the  joint  committee  on  public  property; 
list  of  the  judges  and  officers  of  the  supreme  court ;  list  of  the  judges  of 
the  superior  court ;  list  of  the  capitol  commissioners ;  names  of  the  capitol 
contractors  and  architects;  military  roster  of  the  state;  acts  of  the 
general  assembly  of  1881-2-3-4;  copy  of  the  paper  containing  the  pub- 
lished programme  of  the  ceremonies,  with  the  names  of  the  orator,  chap- 
lain, etc.,  and  copies  of  the  daily  papers  of  Atlanta ;  a  copy  of  General 
Lawton's  address;  roster  of  the  Masonic  grand  lodge  and  subordinate 
lodges  in  the  state;  Masonic  apron  and  glove;  bottle  of  Indian  Springs 
water,  by  E.  E.  Pound ;  by-laws  of  various  Masonic  lodges ;  seventy-first 
Georgia  reports ;  Confederate  bills,  by  W.  B.  Burke ;  a  $50  Confederate 
bill,  by  Mrs.  Prank  L.  Haralson ;  a  Bible,  by  Colonel  Ben  Abbott ;  copy 
of  the  Macon  Telegraph  and  Messenger,  by  C.  A.  Niles ;  copy  of  the  Sun- 
day Telegram,  by  C.  T.  Logan;  by-laws  of  Coeur  De  Lion  Commandery 
Knights  Templar ;  card  of  Orien  Frazee,  sculptor  of  the  corner  stone ;  a 
rejected  design  for  the  new  capitol ;  reports  of  the  capitol  commissioners ; 
copy  of  music  used  on  the  occasion;  governor's  messages  for  1884-85; 
circulars  of  the  Salem  Stone  and  Lime  Company;  photograph  of  Patsy 
Cahill  of  the  Atlantas;  *Free  Grace'  song  book  and  business  card,  by 
E.  M.  Roberts;  a  copy  of  the  LaGrange  Reporter,  by  Senator  Tray  lor; 
copies  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle;  copy  of  *  Light  for  Thinkers,'  by  Cap- 
tain Ladd;  reports  of  the  railroad  commissioners,  copy  of  the  Sanders- 
ville  IMercury,  by  Mr.  Hines,  of  Washington ;  a  register  of  14,000  names 
kept  by  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Columbus,  during  the  cotton  exposition  ta  put 
in  the  capitol  corner  stone.  This  was  deposited  by  Mayor  Hillyer ;  Mayor 
Hillyer  also  deposited  the  year  book  of  the  city  council.  Mr.  Frank 
Haralson  deposited  a  copper  cent  one  hundred  years  old." 

On  July  23,  1885,  at  Mount  McGregor,  New  York,  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant, 
ex-President  of  the  United  States,  died  after  a  protracted  illness.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  clouded  by  misfortunes  of  a  financial  character ; 
and  it  was  under  the  weight  of  a  grievous  affliction  that  the  great  soldier 
produced  his  memoirs  of  the  Civil  war.  His  parting  message  to  the 
American  people  was  couched  in  these  words:  **Let  us  have  peace.** 
Appropriate  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia, 
which  was  then  in  session,  and  by  various  bodies  throughout  the  state, 
including  camps  of  Confederate  Veterans. 

The  sudden  death  of  Vice  President  Hendricks  at  his  home  in 
Indianapolis,  in  November  of  this  same  year,  produced  an  acute  shock 
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and  evoked  from  every  section  of  the  country  expressions  of  profound 
grief  and  sorrow. 

But  a  still  greater  bereavement  awaited  the  commonwealth.  On 
December  15, 1885,  at  his  home  in  Washington,  Georgia,  the  great  Robert 
Toombs  breathed  his  last.  Mr.  Toombs,  in  the  opinion  of  many  able 
critics,  was  Georgia's  grandest  intellect;  but  his  genius  was  restless, 
turbulent,  destructive,  at  times  almost  cyclonic.  He  was  the  impassioned 
Mirabeau  of  Secession  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  gloried  in  the  badge 
of  outlawry  put  upon  him  by  the  Federal  Government  and  died  an 
unpardoned  rebel.  When  in  his  prime,  Mr.  Toombs  was  both  a  physical 
and  a  mental  giant ;  and  his  great  achievements  in  public,  accomplished 
with  apparently  little  effort,  made  one  think  of  Hercules  slaying  the 
Nemean  lion  or  of  Samson  lifting  the  gates  of  Gaza.  He  had  been  the 
storm  center  of  the  great  debates  on  slavery  in  the  American  Congress ; 
he  had  been  for  a  short  while  the  premier  of  the  Confederate  Cabinet; 
and  he  had  been  a  brigadier-general  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  his  most 
enduring  monument  is  the  State  Constitution  of  1877.  Henry  Grady's 
brilliant  editorial  on  the  great  outlaw  expressed  in  glowing  terms  the 
popular  estimate  of  Mr.  Toombs.    Said  he  :* 

**The  kingliest  of  Georgians  is  dead!  The  rich  life,  riotous  in  its 
afSuenge,  is  spent  at  last.  The  deeps  through  which  it  swept  in  thunder- 
ous majesty  and  the  shoals  over  which  it  tumbled  noisily  are  drained 
and  bare.  Quenched  is  this  imperious  life.  Stilled  is  the  mighty  heart. 
Gone  the  dauntless  spirit.  At  rest  the  turbulent  emotions.  Pulseless  the 
splendid  form.  If  God  ever  made  the  body  of  man  to  shine  with  the 
hope  and  inspiration  of  immortality,  surely  here  it  was.  In  the  splendor 
of  his  beauty — in  the  mightiness  of  his  strength — in  the  vitality  that 
sparkled  in  his  eyes  and  rushed  through  his  veins — in  the  ease  with 
which  he  conquered  and  the  heights  to  which  he  soared — in  tlje  scope 
and  freedom  and  boundless  comprehension  of  his  powers,  there  was  little 
suggestion  of  decay.  Dazzled  by  his  kingly  beauty  and  majesty,  one 
might  have  said :    *  Surely  he  will  conquer  death.  * 

**But  the  course  of  nature  is  unchangeable.  Even  the  eagle's  wings 
grow  weary  and  are  folded,  and  the  strong  man  totters  to  the  welcome 
grave.  The  glory  fades  from  the  cheek  and  the  light  dies  in  the  eye. 
The  majesty  departs  from  the  pallid  brow  and  the  rich  blood  falters  in 
the  vein.  The  tongue  that  summoned  forty  million  people  to  war  babbles 
unmeaningly  in  its  hollow  cavern.  The  fingers  that  easily  split  the 
continent  in  two,  beat  the  air  pitifully  for  support  and  guidance.  The 
mighty  spirit  that  bent  senates  to  his  will  and  that  forged  earth's 
bloodiest  revolution,  sicklied  o'er  at  last  with  uplifting  shadows,  creeps 
aimlessly  within  the  walls  of  memory,  and  weeps  or  laughs  alike  with 
itself. 

*  *  Then  God  in  His  wise  and  infinite  mercy  comes  and  ends  it  all.  His 
gentle  hands  clasp  the  wandering  fingers.  His  kiss  touches  the  maunder- 
ing lips.  There  is  peace  at  last.  Georgia's  glorious  son  sleeps.  The 
unforgiven  rebel  awaits  in  unbroken  silence  the  final  judgment  of  God. 
And  Death,  touching  the  tranquil  face  with  his  unspeakable  solemnity 
revives  therein  something  of  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  youth,  that  his 
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people,  gazing  through  a  mist  of  tears,  may  see  him  last  as  they  loved 
him  best,  when  he  stood  among  men  in  his  kingly  splendor. ' ' 

Col.  Charles  C.  Jones,  historian,  orator  and  scholar,  at  a  later  period 
delivered  before  the  Confederate  Survivors'  Association,  of  Augusta,  an 
address  from  which  the  following  pen  picture  of  the  great  Georgian  is 
taken.    Said  Colonel  Jones : 

**In  the  morning,  at  high  noon,  and  even  beyond  the  meridian  of  his 
manhood,  he  was  intellectually  the  peer  of  the  most  gifted  and  towered 
Atlas-like  above  the  common  range.  His  genius  was  conspicuous.  His 
powers  of  oratory  overmastering.  His  mental  operations  were  quick  as 
lightning,  and,  like  the  lightning,  th^y  were  dazzling  in  their  brilliancy 
and  resistless  in  their  play.  Remarkable  were  his  conversational  gifts 
and  most  searching  his  analyses  of  character  and  event.  In  hospitality 
he  was  generous  and  in  his  domestic  relations  tender  and  true.  The 
highest  flights  of  fancy,  the  profoundest  depths  of  pathos,  the  broadest 
range  of  biting  sarcasm  and  withering  invective,  generalizations  of  the 
boldest  character  and  arguments  the  most  logical,  were  equally  at  his 
command.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  powerful,  as  an  advocate  well-nigh  resist- 
less. He  was  a  close  student  and  deeply  versed  in  the  law,  statecraft, 
and  political  history  of  this  commonwealth  and  nation.  In  all  his  gladia- 
torial combats,  whether  at  the  bar,  upon  the  hustings,  or  in  legislative 
halls,  we  recall  no  instance  in  which  he  met  his  overmatch.  Even  during 
his  years  of  decadence  there  were  occasions  when  the  almost  extinct 
volcano  glowed  again  with  its  wonted  fires — when  the  ivy-mantled  keep 
of  the  crumbling  castle  resumed  its  pristine  defiance,  with  deep-toned 
culverin  and  ponderous  mace — when,  amid  the  colossal  fragments  of  the 
tottering  temple,  men  recognized  the  unsubdued  spirit  of  Samson 
Agonistes.'' 

General  Toombs  was  buried  in  the  quiet  little  cemetery  at  Washing- 
ton, Georgia,  where  a  magnificent  shaft  of  marble  marks  his  last  resting 
place,  a  spot  dear  to  all  Georgians.  It  contains  no  eulogistic  or  fulsome 
tribute;  but  lettered  upon  its  shining  surface  is  the  name  of  the  great 
outlaw:  Robert  Toombs — an  epitaph  in  itself  surpassingly  eloquent. 
The  hour  set  apart  for  the  funeral  was  widely  observed  throughout  the 
state  by  a  general  suspension  of  business  and  by  appropriate  memorial 
exercises.  All  the  state  house  offices  were  closed,  while  the  flag  over  the 
state  capital  was  lowered  to  half  mast.  Moreover,  Governor  McDaniel 
in  his  official  proclamation  closing  the  state  house  offices  entered  upon  the 
executive  minutes  an  appreciation  of  the  great  Georgian's  exalted  charac- 
ter as  a  patriot  and  statesman.  Said  he:  *' Whether  serving  in  the 
councils  of  the  State  or  of  the  Federal  government  his  matchless  ability 
was  ever  devoted  to  the  maintainance  of  popular  rights. ' ' 

Governor  McDaniers  administration  was  business-like,  progressive 
and  popular.  There  were  no  irregularities  in  any  of  the  departments  and 
no  charges  of  malfeasance  or  corruption  in  office  to  be  investigated.  The 
success  of  the  national  democracy  in  1884  imparted  a  glow  of  cheerful 
optimism  to  the  political  outlook  and  served  to  put  the  memories  of 
Reconstruction  still  further  into  a  slowly  fading  past.  Two  important 
constitutional  amendments  received  the  governor's  approval  and  became 
a  part  of  the  organic  law  by  subsequent  ratification  at  the  polls.  One  of 
these  provided  that  all  special  or  local  bills  should  originate  in  the  House 
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of  Representatives ;  while  the  other  sought  to  amend  the  constitution  so 
that  by  means  of  a  tax  levy  soldiers  permanently  injured  in  the  service 
of  the  Confederacy  might  be  supplied  with  artificial  limbs  and  otherwise 
assisted.    This  was  the  beginning  of  the  state 's  present  system  of  pensions. 

On  October  27, 1885,  Judge  Alexander  S.  Erwin,  of  Athens,  Georgia, 
succeeded  ex-Gov.  James  M.  Smith,  on  the  railroad  commission.  Feeble 
in  health,  the  ex-governor  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-appointment  and  at 
the  expiration  of  his  official  term  retired  to  private  life,  taking  no  further 
part  in  public  affairs.  He  died  a  few  years  later  and  was  buried  beside 
his  beloved  wife  in  the  cemetery  at  Gainesville,  Georgia.* 

Governor  McDaniel  brought  to  the  executive  department  not  only 
the  wisdom  of  an  experienced  legislator  but  the  skill  of  an  able  financier. 
He  was  accustomed  to  the  management  of  large  property  interests. 
During  his  administration  as  governor  he  financed  the  payment  of 
$3,455,135,  principal  on  the  public  debt  maturing  in  1885  and  1886,  and 
secured  a  snug  amount  of  interest  money  for  the  state,  in  connection  with 
the  final  payment  of  $750,000,  due  from  the  purchasers  of  the  Macon 
and  Brunswick  Railroad  and  paid  by  them  in  bonds  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  at  par  value.  The  lowest  tax  rate  known  to  Georgia  since  1865 
— 2y2  mills — ^prevailed  during  Governor  McDaniel's  administration,  and 
so  improved  was  the  credit  of  the  state  that  its  annual  interest  was 
considerably  reduced,  t  The  Georgia  School  of  Technology  was  estab- 
lished and  the  foundations  laid  for  the  present  magnificent  state  capitol. 
Governor  McDaniel  retired  from  office  with  the  good-will  of  all  classes 
of  people,  with  a  reputation  untarnished,  and  with  a  record  for  achieve- 
ment surpassed  by  none  of  his  predecessors. 


*  At  this  writing  the  grave  of  Governor  Smith  is  marked  by  no  memorial  shaft, 
though  a  plain  marble  monument  adorns  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Smith.  Ge^gia  owes  it  to 
the  memory  of  this  patriotic  and  loyal  son  to  mark  his  last  resting  place  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  prestige  as  the  first  democratic  governor  after  the  regime  of  recon- 
struction. 

t  * '  Men  of  Mark  in  Georgia, ' '  Northern,  Vol.  IV.   Sketch  of  Governor  McDaniel. 


CHAPTER  X 

Ex-Speaker  Bacon  Again  Seeks  the  Governorship  in  1886 — Success 
IN  Sight  When  an  Unexpected  Candidate  Announces — General 
John  B.  Gordon  Enters  the  Field — Events  Favor  the  Hero  op 
Appomattox — The  Unveiling  of  Senator  Hill's  Monument  Brings 
ex-President  Jefferson  Davis  to  Atlanta — General  Longstreet 
Appears  on  the  Platform — ^A  Dramatic  Scene — Memories  of  the 
Heroic  Sixties  are  Revived — Henry  W.  Grady's  Introduction  of 
Mr.  Davis — General  Gordon  Speaks  in  Montgomery,  the  Cradle 
OF  THE  Confederacy,  at  the  CorneRtStone  Laying  of  a  Monument 
to  the  Confederate  Dead — Accompanies  Mr.  Davis  to  Atlanta — 
Presents  Miss  Winnie  Davis,  at  West  Point,  Georgia,  as  *'the 
Daughter  of  the  Confederacy'' — Origin  of  the  U.  D.  C. — General 
Gordon's  Announcement  for  Governor  is  Made  in  the  Wake  op 
These  Happenings — Major  Bacon  Meets  Him  in  Joint  Debate — 
But  Enthusiasm  for  the  Old  Soldier  Grows  Apace — The  State 
Democratic  Convention  Meets — General  Gordon  Nominated — 
Gen.  John  McIntosh  Kell  Appointed  Adjutant-General — ^New 
Members  of  Congress — John  D.  Stewart — Thomas  W.  Grimes — 
Dr.  H.  H.  Carlton — The  New  General  Assembly  Convenes — Gov- 

ERNOR-EiiECT  GORDON  INAUGURATED — ChIEF  JUSTICE  JaCKSOn'S  DEATH 

— Judge  Logan  E.  Bleckley  Becomes  Chief  Justice — Superior 
Court  Judges — Doctor  Felton  Opens  His  Batteries  on  Mr.  Sim- 
mons OF  Sumter — Paul  H.  Hayne's  Death — Henry  W.  Grady 
Electrifies  the  Nation  by  a  Speech  Delivered  Before  the  New 
England  Society  op  New  York — His  Sphere  of  Work  on  Return- 
iNQ  TO  Georgia  Greatly  Enlarged — Peace-maker  and  Upbuilder — 
The  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home — The  Piedmont  Chaxttauqua — 
The  Piedmont  Exposition  of  1887 — Samuel  J.  Randall's  Visit 
— President  Cleveland's  Visit — ^Renewed  Impetus  Given  to  the 
State  's  Industrial  Progress. 

• 
To  succeed  Governor  McDaniel  in  the  executive  chair,  ex-Speaker 
A.  0.  Bacon  became  a  formally  announced  candidate  early  in  the  spring 
of  1886.  With  his  prestige  as  a  parliamentarian,  added  to  his  reputation 
as  a  campaigner,  acquired  in  1882,  he  was  recognized  from  the  start  as 
an  almost  sure  winner.  Most  of  the  political  seers  conceded  the  nomina- 
tion to  him ;  and  according  to  every  token  Speaker  Bacon  was  scheduled 
to  be  Georgia's  next  governor.  But  an  unforeseen  event  disturbed  these 
calculations.  Before  the  summer  was  half  advanced,  the  Speaker's 
anticipated  victory  had  become  a  rout ;  and  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
mountains  a  candidate  was  sweeping  the  field  whose  race  in  less  than  a 
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month 's  time  had  acquired  the  proportions  of  a  western  cyclone  and  was 
moving  forward  with  an  irresistible  momentum. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  scarred  hero  of  Appomattox 
made  his  entry  into  the  lists  constitutes  one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes 
of  Georgia's  history,  as  thrilling  as  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
general's  brilliant  war  record.  Its  recital,  in  cold  type,  even  at  this  late 
day,  excites  a  thrill.  On  May  1,  1886,  the  unveiling  of  the  late  Senator 
Hill's  monument  in  Atlanta  drew  to  Georgia's  capital  city  a  vast  con- 
course of  people.  The  city's  guest  of  honor  at  this  time  was  ex-President 
Jeflferson  Davis,  '*the  chained  eagle  of  Beauvoir" — the  Confederacy's 
first,  last,  and  only  president.  Ever  since  the  war,  Mr.  Davis  had  lived 
a  life  of  retirement  on  his  plantation  at  Beauvoir,  Mississippi,  near  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  and  nothing  save  his  love  for  Mr.  Hill  could  have  over- 
come a  disinclination,  in  the  eventide  of  life,  to  make  this  long  trip  from 
Mississippi  to  Georgia.  He  preferred  the  restful  solitudes  of  his  own 
beautiful  Beauvoir. 

But  he  came  to  Atlanta.  The  occasion  was  epochal — a  day  never  to 
be  forgotten.  Governor  McDaniel,  in  a  patriotic  speech,  accepted  the 
monument  on  behalf  of  the  state.  Its  tender  was  made  by  Dr.  R.  D. 
Spalding,  president  of  the  Monument  Association;  while ^;he  address  of 
the  occasion  was  delivered  by  Maj.  J.  C.  C.  Black,  of  Augusta,  an  orator 
with  few  equals,  then  in  the  prime  of  his  powers.  Major  Black  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Tenth  District.  Capt.  J.  F. 
Burke,  of  the  renowned  **Gate  City  Guard,"  drew  the  veil,  releasing  at 
the  same  time  a  perfect  tidal  wave  of  enthusiasm,  as  the  features  of 
Georgia's  illustrious  son,  fixed  in  enduring  marble,  were  exposed  to 
view.  But  the  climax  came  with  Mr.  Grady's  presentation  of  the  great 
ex-Confederate  Chieftain,  whom  he  called  an  ** uncrowned  king."  Said 
he,  in  concluding  his  brief  speech  of  introduction  :• 

**My  countrymen,  let  us  teach  the  lesson  of  this  old  man's  life  that 
defeat  hath  its  glories  no  less  than  victory.  Let  us  declare  that  this 
outcast  from  the  privileges  of  this  great  government  is  the  uncrowned 
king  of  our  people,  and  that  no  Southern  man,  high  or  humble,  asks 
greater  glory  than  to  bear  with  him,  heart  to  heart,  the  blame  and  the 
burden  of  the  cause  for  which  he  stands  unpardoned.  In  dignity  and 
honor,  he  met  the  responsibilities  of  our  common  cause.  "With  dauntless 
courage  he  faced  its  charges.  In  obscurity  and  poverty  he  has  for 
twenty  years  borne  the  reproach  of  our  enemies  and  the  obloquy  of 
defeat.  •  •  •  This  moment  finds  its  richest  reward  in  the  fact  that 
we  can  light  with  sunshine  the  shortening  end  of  a  path  that  has  long 
been  dark  and  dreary.  Georgians,  countrymen,  soldiers  and  sons  of 
soldiers,  and  brave  women,  the  light  and  soul  and  crown  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, rise,  and  give  your  hearts  voice,  as  we  tell  Jeflferson  Pavis  that  he 
is  at  home  among  his  people. ' ' 

To  this  felicitous  speech,  the  great  audience,  rising  to  its  feet, 
responded  with  a.  lusty  shout.  There  was  a  renewed  outburst  of  enthus- 
iasm when  Mr.  Davis  arose  to  speak,  and  several  moments  elapsed  before 
order  was  restored.  Though  an  outcast  and  an  exile,  suffering  an  edict 
of  banishment— though  branded  an  outlaw  by  the  Government  for  which 
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he  had  shed  his  blood  on  the  plains  of  Mexico — ^though  denied  clemency 
for  all  time  to  come  by  the  Federal  authorities  at  Washington — ^Mr. 
Davis  was  nevertheless  in  literal  truth  an  uncrowned  king;  and  no 
monarch  ever  bore  himself  more  regally  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  or 
received  from  his  kneeling  subjects  a  more  lavish  tribute  of  affection. 

To  heighten  the  dramatic  effect,  Gen.  James  Longstreet  who  com- 
manded the  famous  First  Corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
appeared  upon  the  scene  at  an  unexpected  moment.  Himself  under  the 
ban  of  obloquy — estranged  from  his  own  people — it  was  a  sight  for  the 
gods  to  witness  Lee's  old  "War  Horse  locked  in  the  outstretched  arms 
of  the  Confederacy's  great  civic  chieftain.  Charged  with  the  loss  of 
Gettysburg,  proscribed  for  having  affiliated  with  the  republicans  since 
1867,  the  old  commander,  grim,  silent,  stoical,  had  long  been  under  a 
cloud  of  estrangement,  but  in  the^  generous  ardor  of  this  ecstatic  moment 
every  unkind  feeling  toward  General  Longstreet  was  forgotten.  His 
name  was  again  the  battle  music  of  the  victorious  hour. 

It  was  veritably  a  Confederate  love-feast.  The  air  was  mellow, 
resonant,  electrical,  with  the  recollections  of  the  glorious  sixties.  Georgia 
had  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  progress.  It  was  the  future  to  which  her 
achievements  t^ere  pointing;  but  amid  the  din  of  returning  trade  and 
the  rush  of  reviving  population,  the  state  seemed  to  pause,  while  enter- 
taining Mr.  Davis,  to  take  stock  of  her  brave  memories  and  to  live  again 
in  her  unforgotten  yesterdays. 

Three  days  prior  to  this  gathering  in  Atlanta,  General  Gordon  had 
made  a  great  speech  in  Montgomery,  Alabama, — ^'Hhe  cradle  of  the  Con- 
federate nation."  Here,  in  1861,  Mr.  Davis  had  taken  the  oath  of  office ; 
and  near  the  site  of  this  historic  event  the  people  of  Alabama  had 
planned  to  erect  a  colossal  monument  in  honor  of  the  state's  Confederate 
dead.  The  occasion  of  General  Gordon 's  speech  in  Montgomery  was  the 
formal  inception  of  this  movement.  He  was  asked  to  assist  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  proposed  Confederate  monument.  The  reception 
accorded  him  on  this  occasion,  the  wide  publicity  into  which  it  brought 
him,  all  tended  to  fix  the  popular  gaze  upon  General  Gordon  and  to 
make  him  the  man  of  the  hour.  From  Montgomery  to  Atlanta,  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Davis,  acting  as  his  spokesman  whenever  the  aged 
chieftain  was  too  feeble  to  address  the  surging  crowds.  Miss  Variiia 
Davis,  his  daughter,  better  known  by  the  nick-name  of  ** Winnie,"  was 
also  a  member  of  the  party,  and,  at  one  of  the  stations,  en  route, 
apologizing  for  the  failure  of  Mr.  Davis  to  appear.  General  Gordon 
presented  Miss  Winnie  Davis,  whom  he  introduced  as  *  Hhe  Daughter  of 
the  Confederacy,"  and  bespoke  for  her  three  cheers.  These  were  given, 
with  a  prolonged  rebel  yell.  It  was  from  this  incident  that  the  great 
patriotic  organization  known  as  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy took  its  beginning.  Some  few  days  after  his  visit  to  Atlanta, 
Mr.  Davis  was  a  guest  of  the  city  of  Savannah,  at  the  centennial  of  the 

Chatham  Artillery. 

With  the  departure  of  Mr.  Davis  for  his  home  in  Mississippi,  General 
Gordon's  taU  figure  furnished  the  landmark  upon  which  the  lingering 
beams  of  an  eventful  day  rested.  It  is  perhaps,  too  much  at  variance 
wtth  the  actual  facts  to  state  that  such  a  program  was  planned  with 
reference  to  its  political  effect ;  but  the  psychological  hour  for  General 
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Gordon's  return  to  politics  was  at  hand.  Nor  did  his  friends  fail  to 
i:ecognize  it  as  one  of  those  rare  moments  in  a  life-time  when  fortune 's 
knock  at  the  door  is  audibly  heard.  General  Gordon's  resignation  from 
the  United  State's  Senate  in  1880,  though  prompted  by  the  purest  of 
motives,  ha^  unloosed  upon  him  an  avalanche  of  hostile  criticisms. 
Since  then  he  had  devoted  himself  to  his  own  individual  and  personal 
interests,  content  with  the  vindication  given  Governors  Colquitt  and 
Brown.  He  had  asked  nothing  for  himself.  His  strength  with  the  people 
still  remained  to  Be  tested  by  the  touch-stone  of  the  ballot-box.  Before 
a  week  had  passed,  General  Gordon,  in  a  letter,  postmarked,  Kirkwood, 
Georgia,  May  8,  1886,  announced  himself  squarely  in  the  race  for  gover- 
nor. Speaker  Bacon's  boom  began  at  once  to  collapse.  It  was  next  in 
order  for  the  political  weather  prophet  to  revise  his  forecast  of  coming 
events.*  » 

But  the  Speaker  was  too  game  a  fighter,  too  seasoned  a  veteran  of 
the  war-path,  to  surrender  at  the  mere  sound  of  a  name,  however  much 
its  syllables  might  bode  disaster.  He  not  only  remained  in  the  race, 
like  an  Ajax  Telemon,  but  he  repeatedly  met  General  Gordon  on  the 
stump,  undaunted  by  the  rising  tide  of  enthusiasm  which  hourly  rose 
higher  and  higher  for  the  great  lieutenant  of  Lee.  Besides  a  magnetic 
presence,  from  which  the  sabre  wound  on  his  face  in  no  wise  detracted, 
General  Gordon  possessed  a  captivating  oratory.  His  voice  rang  like  a 
bell  in  the  Alps ;  and  while  he  was  no  match  for  Major  Bacon  in  cogency 
of  argument  he  cast  a  magician's  charm  over  the  multitudes  wherever 
he  spoke,  upset  the  carefully  laid  plans  of  the  opposition  in  almost  every 
stronghold,  and  with  the  impetus  of  a  whirl-wind  swept  to  a  victory 
almost  unparalleled  in  its  proportions. 

The  state  democratic  convention  met  in  Atlanta,  on  July  28,  1886. 
Judge  John  T.  Clarke,  of  Randolph,  was  made  its  temporary  presiding 
officer  and  Hon.  B.  H.  Bigham,  of  Troup,  its  permanent  chairman,  t 
More  than  two-thirds  o^  the  counties  represented  by  the  delegates  were 
for  Gordon,  so  overwhelming  was  his  victory  at  the  polls,  and  from  the 
first  rap  of  the  gavel  to  the  moment  of  adjournment  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm for  Gordon  prevailed.  Only  one  ballot  was  taken,  resulting  as 
follows:  Gordon,  252;  Bacon,  70.  On  motion  of  Hon.  Patrick  Walsh, 
of  Richmond,  a  strong  supporter  of  Major  Bacon,  the  nomination  was 
made  unanimous.  At  the  fall  election  in  October,  General  Gordon 
was  elected  without  opposition.  The  following  State  House  officers 
were  chosen  at  the  same  time  for  a  term  of  two  years:  Nathan  C. 
Bamett,  Secretary  of  State;  Robert  U.  Hardeman,  Treasurer;  William 
A.  Wright,  Comptroller-General;  and  Clifford  Anderson,  Attorney- 
General.  Col.  John  T.  Henderson  was  re-appointed  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Dr.  Gustavus  J.  Orr  State  School  Commissioner. 

To  the  office  of  Adjutant-General,  a  distinguished  Georgian  was  at 
this  time  called  by  appointment,  one  whose  fame  as  a  naval  officer  during 
the  Civil  war  was  world-wide:  Lieut.  John  Mcintosh  Kell.  On 
the  ill-fated  **  Alabama,"  after  a  never-to-be-forgotten  fight  in  the  British 
Channel,  he  sank  with  the  brave  Captain  Semmes,  but  was  rescued  by 
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an  English  yacht  and  landed  safely  upon  the  docks  at  Portsmouth.* 
General  Kell  had  lived  in  retirement  at  Sunny  side,  his  plantation,  near 
Griffin,  Georgia,  and  had  sought  no  political  honors  or  emoluments.  It 
was  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  gallant  seaman  of  the  Confederacy  that  General 
Kell  was  thus  permitted  to  end  his  days  in  the  service  of  Georgia,  hold- 
ing an  office  for  which  he  was  in  every  way  so  well  equipped. 

There  were  several  changes  made  this  year  in  the  state's  Congres- 
sional delegation.  Col.  N.  J.  Hammond,  one  of  the  recognized  leaders 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House,  lost  his  seat  in  the  national  councils 
this  year.  His  successor  was  Hon.  John  D.  Stewart,  of  Griffin,  a  well-  . 
known  jurist  of  the  state  and  a  Methodist  preacher.  Colonel  Ham- 
mond's equipment  for  public  life  was  of  the  very  highest  order.  He 
was  a  man  of  unblemished  character,  a  profound  constitutional  lawyer, 
a  superb  debater,  and  a  deep  student  of  the  science  of  government.  No 
truer  Democrat  ever  lived.  But  his  manner  was  austere,  reserved,  self- 
centered,  and  made  him  appear  to  the  outward  eye  an  aristocrat.  He 
was  a  poor  mixer  with  the  people.  Few  of  his  constituents  possessed  an 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  and  to  this  cause  mainly  was 
due  his  defeat.  Judge  Stewart  was  not  a  man  of  showy  gifts  but  he 
made  a  fair  record  in  Congress.  Two  other  new  members  of  the  dele- 
gation were:  Thomas  W.  Grimes,  who  succeeded  Henry  R.  Harris,  in 
the  Fourth,  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Carlton,  of  Athens,  who  supplanted  Seaborn 
Reese,  in  the  Eighth.  Both  were  talented  men.  The  former  had  been 
solicitor-general  of  his  circuit.  The  latter  had  commanded  a  famous 
battery  in  the  Civil  war  and  had  presided  with  dignity  over  the  State 
Senate.  He  was  also  a  retired  physician.  Messrs.  Turner,  Crisp,  Blount, 
Clements,  Candler  and  Barnes  were  all  re-elected,  t 

When  the  new  State  Legislature  convened  for  its  short  session  in  the 
fall,  Hon.  John  S.  Davidson,  of  the  Eighteenth,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Little,  of  Muscogee,  was  re-elected 
Speaker  of  the  House.  J  General  Gordon  was  inaugurated  on  November 
9,  1886,  Chief  Justice  James  Jackson  administering  the  oath  of  office  to 
the  incoming  governor.  This  was  the  last  appearance  in  public  of  the 
aged  chief  justice  of  Georgia,  who  had  just  been  re-elected  for  a  term  of 
six  years.^f  On  the  preceding  day,  he  had  been  re-elected  to  his  lofty 
seat  for  a  full  term  of  four  years.  But  the  end  was  already  near  at 
hand;  and  on  January  14,  1887,  Judge  Jackson  breathed  his  last.  The 
ermine  of  the  chief  justiceship  fell  at  this  time  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
former  occupant  of  the  Supreme  Bench,  one  already  widely  known  as  a 
jurist  but  destined  to  leave  behind  him  a  name  illustrious  in  the  annals 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  be  memorialized  in  after  years  by  one  of 
the  counties  of  Georgia :    Logan  E.  Bleckley.** 

The  Superior  Court  judges  elected  by  the  Legislature  in  1886  were : 
John  W.  Maddox,  Rome  Circuit;  W.  F.  Jenkins,  Ocmulgee  Circuit; 
C.  J.  Wellborn,  Northeastern  Circuit;  Augustin  H.  Hansell,  Southern 
Circuit;  Henry  C.  Roney,  Augusta  Circuit;  N.  L.  Hutchins,  Western 


•  *  * BecoUections  of  a  Naval  Life,''  by  John  Mcintosh  Kell,  and  ''Service  Afloat," 
by  Raphael  Semmes. 
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Circuit;  Marshall  J.  Clarke,  Atlanta  Circuit;  James  S.  Boynton,  Flint 
Circuit;  Courtland  Semmes,  Brunswick  Circuit,  unexpired  term  of 
Judge  Mershon;  Spencer  R.  Atkinson,  Brunswick  Circuit,  full  term; 
John  T.  Clarke,  Pataula  Circuit.*  Two  of  these,  the  Clarkes,  were 
brothers.  It  is  also  an  item  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
Governor  Gordon,  the  chief  executive  of  the  state,  and  Judge  Bleckley, 
the  chief  justice  of  the  state,  named  to  succeed  Judge  Jackson,  were 
brothers-in-law.  Both  married  daughters  of  the  distinguished  Gen. 
Hugh  A.  Haralson. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Pelton,  of  Bartow,  again  introduced  his  reformatory 
bill  at  this  session.  It  went  over  until  the  summer  months  of  1887,  when 
its  discussion  precipitated  one  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  ever  enacted 
in  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives.  This  was  the  time  when  Doctor 
Felton  turned  his  batteries  of  invective  upon  Hon.  E.  G.  Simmons,  in 
a  speech  which  for  withering  denunciation  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia.  Enraged  by  some  remarks  which  he 
construed  to  be  a  reflection  upon  Mrs.  Felton,  the  old  doctor  went  for 
Mr.  Simmons,  hammer  and  tongs.  It  developed  afterwards  that  nothing 
discourteous  to  Mrs.  Felton  was  intended  by  Mr.  Simmons,  but  he  spoke 
as  the  champion  of  the  lessees,  a  thing  in  itself  suflBcient  to  queer  him 
in  the  eyes  of  Doctor  Felton.  We  need  dwell  upon  this  incident  no 
further  here  having  already  discussed  it  in  another  connection.  Doctor 
Felton *s  bill  was  again  defeated;  but  sentiment  was  slowly  crystallizing 
against  the  convict  lease  system,  in  exposing  the  abuses  of  which  Doctor 
Felton  was  a  pioneer. 

On  July  7,  1886,  Paul  H.  Hayne,  the  Southern  laureate,  died  at 
Copse  Hill,  his  home  among  the  pines,  near  Augusta,  Georgia.  On 
Augusta  4,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  for  whom  the  vote  of  Georgia  had  been 
cast  in  the  presidential  election  of  1876,  died  at  Greystone,  his  country- 
seat  on  the  Hudson,  near  Yonkers,  New  York.  Mr.  Tilden  received  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  was  also  the  winner  in 
the  electoral  college  but  was  defrauded  of  the  votes  of  three  states, 
Louisiana,  South  Carolina  and  Florida. 

It  was  on  December  13,  1886,  that  the  South 's  great  orator  journalist 
** leaped  from  a  banquet  revelry  into  national  fame''  and  became  the 
•recognized  apostle  of  the  new  South.  Henry  W.  Grady's  speech  on  the 
above  mentioned  occasion  was  delivered  before  the  New  England  Society 
of  New  York.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence,  spiced  with  a  fine 
flavor  of  Attic  salt.  But  the  dominant  note  of  Mr.  Grady's  speech  was 
its  plea  for  brotherhood.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  effective  speech  for 
its  length  ever  made  in  defence  of  the  South.  It  caught  the  ear  of  the 
nation  and  furnished  a  splendid  climax  of  oratory  to  the  work  of  recon- 
ciliation begun  by  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  in  his  unparalleled  eulogy  of  Charles 
Sumner  and  by  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  in  his  immortal  reply  to  James  G. 
Blaine.  Turning  to  General  Sherman,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
Mr.  Grady  said,  in  a  playful  vein :  t 

**I  want  to  say  to  General  Sherman — who  by  the  way  is  considered 
an  able  man  in  our  parts  but  kinder  careless  about  fire — that  from  the 
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ashes  which  he  left  us  in  1864  we  have  built  a  brave  and  a  beautiful 
city,  that,  somehow  or  other,  we  have  caught  the  sunshine  in  the  brick 
and  mortar  of  our  homes  and  have  builded  therein  not  one*  ignoble 
prejudice  or  memory." 

But  Mr.  Grady's  work  for  the  South  was  not  restricted  to  the  role 
of  the  peacemaker.  In  fact  it  was  not  until  he  made  his  New  England 
dinner  speech  that  his  powers  as  an  orator  were  fully  appraised  by  his 
own  people,  for  up  to  this  time  most  of  his  addresses  in  public  were  of 
a  humorous  nature,  replete  with  anecdotes.  When  an  invitation  came  to 
address  a  New  England  banquet,  he  realized  that  with  it  came  an 
opportunity  for  the  South,  and  in  this  vision  was  bom  a  realization  of 
his  mission  as  an  orator.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  editorial  sanctum  that 
Mr.  Grady  had  wrought.  Here  for  years  his  diamond-tipped  pen  had 
been  a  factor  in  the  South 's  rehabilitation ;  but  even  here  his  fascinating 
gifts  were  of  such  a  nature  that  his  genius  for  practical  affairs  was  at  a 
discount.  Indeed,  the  taunt  of  Joseph's  brethren  was  often  applied  to 
Mr.  Grady — *'He's  only  a  dreamer."  But  Joseph  sat  eventually  upon 
the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs;  and  despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Grady  was 
not  at  first  taken  seriously  even  by  his  most  intimate  friends — it  never- 
theless remains  that  as  a  captain  of  industry  he  developed  Napoleonic 
powers.  He  created  one  of  the  greatest  newspapers  on  the  continent. 
He  called  the  attention  of  the  world  to  Georgia's  unrivalled  quarries. 
He  waved  the  wand  of  Prospero  above  the  fields  of  a  desolated  state 
and  made  himself  the  embodied  genius  of  Georgia's  rehabilitation.  The 
time  came  when  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  inspired  marvel  of  common- 
sense  ;  and  then  it  was  that  his  character  as  an  upbuilder  stood  out,  bold 
and  sheer,  like  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  above  the  calm  levels  of  the  English 
Channel.  But  for  his  great  work  as  an  upbuilder,  no  less  than  for  his 
great  work  as  a  peace-maker,  Mr.  Grady  needed  the  prestige  of  his  New 
England  banquet  speech ;  and  when  this  came  the  rest  followed. 

The  Piedmont  Exposition  of  1887  was  the  child  of  Mr.  Grady's 
brain;  and  so  pronounced  was  the  success  of  this  exhibit  of  the  state's 
resources  that  for  a  series  of  years  thereafter  the  Piedmont  Exposition 
was  an  annual  affair,  attracting  thousands  of  people  to  Georgia's  capital 
city  and  proving  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  the  whole  state,  in  its  mani- 
fold industrial  and  commercial  activities. 

Augusta,  not  to  be  outdone,  also  started  a  series  of  expositions  this 
year,  at  the  first  of  which  Mr.  Grady  delivered  a  great  speech,  on  the 
day  of  its  formal  opening. 

Two  other  enterprises,  due  to  Mr.  Grady's  splendid  initiative,  sprang 
into  existence  at  this  time :  the  Piedmont  Chautauqua,  at  Salt  Springs, 
and  the  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home,  near  Atlanta.  The  former  proved 
a  great  intellectual  feast  but  was  not  financially  successful.  It  was 
repeated  on  a  less  pretentious  scale  for  two  subsequent  years,  and  after 
Mr.  Grady's  death  it  collapsed.  Had  he  lived  its  fate  might  have  been 
vastly  different.  The  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  grew  out  of  an 
editorial  written  by  Mr.  Grady,  urging  the  return  of  Major  Stewart,  of 
Texas,  w^ho  had  gone  North  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  funds.  He  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  begging  at  the  North  for  money  with  which  to  help 
Confederate  veterans.  His  editorial  in  the  Constitution,  entitled :  '  *  Come 
Home,  Major  Stewart,"  rang  throughout  Georgia  like  a  bugle.    It  struck 
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a  responsive  chord  in  the  popular  heart.  Funds  with  which  to  build 
a  home  were  raised  within  a  few  months  and  some  time  thereafter  the 
Legislature  of  Georgia  accepted  the  home  and  undertook  its  support. 

Samuel  J.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  great  tariff  democrat, 
addressed  the  people  of  Georgia  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  first  Pied- 
mont Exposition,  in  Atlanta,  on  October  10,  1887.  Mr.  Randall  spoke  to 
20,000  people,  assembled  on  the  spacious  grounds.  Governor  (Jotdon 
also  delivered  an  address,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Grady's  name  was  not  on  the  program  but  in  response  to  repeated 
calls  he  finally  came  before  the  audience  and  made  a  racy  speech  in  his 
happiest  vein.  During  his  visit,  Mr.  Randall  was  formally  presented 
to  the  General  Assembly  which  was  then  in  session. 

Ten  days  later,  the  state's  guest  of  honor  was  Grover  Cleveland,  the 
first  democratic  President  of  the  United  States  since  James  Buchanan. 
To  greet  him,  the  capital  city  of  Georgia  was  gaily  festooned  with  the 
national  colors,  while  its  population  was  more  than  doubled  by  the 
incoming  multitudes.  The  hotel  facilities  were  wholly  inadequate  to 
accommodate  the  crowds.  It  was  necessary  to  open  church  doors  and  to 
make  temporary  sleeping  quarters  out  of  the  pews.  The  Legislature 
paid  due  honor  to  the  nation's  President  and  adjourned  by  formal  reso- 
lution to  hear  the  President's  address  at  the  fair  grounds. 

From  every  standpoint  the  exposition  was  a  pronounced  success.  Its 
official  head  was  Mr.  Charles  A.  Collier,  a  splendid  executive  officer,  but 
its  organizing  genius,  its  master-spirit,  was  Henry  W.  Grady.  The 
lightning-like  speed  with  which  the  great  editor  brought  his  project  to 
mature  consummation  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  from  its  inception 
to  its  close  only  104  days  elapsed.  Less  than  three  months  previous, 
the  grounds  on  which  the  exposition  was  held  formed  part  of  a  virgin 
forest  on  the  city's  outskirts.  To  build  a  race-track  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  a  hillside  to  a  dead  level ;  but  Mr.  Grady 's  genius  balked  at  no 
obstacles.  Besides,  it  was  an  essential  element  of  his  plan  to  use  an  old 
battlefield  for  the  purpose  in  order  to  emphasize  the  South 's  complete 
rehabilitation  from  the  ashes  of  war.  Annually  for  four  years,  with 
each  recurring  October,  the  Piedmont  Exposition  was  one  of  the  state's 
autumnal  attractions,  and  it  finally  culminated  in  the  great  Cotton  States 
and  International  Exposition  of  1895.  Grady's  restless  brain  was  then 
at  rest.  He  slept  on  one  of  the  neighboring  hills,  but  his  disembodied 
spirit  still  swayed  and  galvanized  the  energies  of  Georgia.  The  site  of 
Grady's  industrial  miracle  is  today  commemorated  by  one  of  Atlanta's 
most  popular  playgrounds — Piedmbnt  Park. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Georgia's  Experiment  Station  Estabushed — ^At  an  Interna- 
tional Assemblage  op  Farmers  in  Atlanta,  in  1887,  a  Depart- 
ment OP  Agriculture  Is  Urged  por  the  U.  S.  (Jovernment,  with 
Representation  in  the  President's  Cabinet — The  Woolpork 
Tragedy — ^An  Act  Passed  to  Regulate  the  Business  op  Insurance 
AND  TO  Make  the  Comptroller-General  the  S^tate's  Insurance 
Commissioner — Judge  Thomas  J.  Simmons  Becomes  an  Associate 
Justice,  Succeeding  Judge  SAMUiaii  Hall  —  The  Centennial 
OP  THE  Federal  Constitution  m  Philadelphia -:— Two  Dis- 
tinguished Educators  Pass  Away — Dr.  Gustavus  J.  Orr  and  Chan- 
cellor Patrick  H.  Mell — Their  Successors — ^President  Cleve- 
land Appoints  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  to  the  Supreme  Court  op  the 
United  States — ^Delegates  to  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion OP  1888 — Governor  Gordon  Renominated — ^Presidential 
Electors — The  New  Legislature  Assembles — Superior  Court 
Judges  Elected — Rupus  E.  Lester  Succeeds  Thomas  M.  Norwood 
IN  Congress — Georgia/s^ew  State  Capitol  Completed  in  the 
Summer  op  1889 — Built  "Within  the  Original  Appropriation — 
Work  op  the  State  Capitol  Commission  Unsurpassed — ^Memori- 
alized IN  A  Bronze  Tablet — Exercises  op  Dedication — Governor 
Gordon's  Speech  Accepting  the  Capitol  prom  the  Hands  op  the 
Commissioners — United  Conpederate  Veterans  Organize  in  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee,  by  Electing  Gen.  John  B.  (Jordon  Com- 
mander-in-Chiep. 

On  March  2,  1887,  an  act  of  Congress  was  approved,  establishing 
agricultural  stations  in  connection  with  the  various  colleges  created  under 
the  Land  Script  act  of  1862  and  to  each  state  the  sum  of  $15,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  putting  this  amendatory  act  into  effect. 
Governor  Gordon  recommended  appropriate  legislation  to  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  session  in  1888,  in  accordance  with  which  there  were  two 
acts  passed  at  this  session,  one  accepting  the  government's  donation,  the 
other  establishing  an  agricultural  station,  to  be  governed  by  a  board  of 
directors,  consisting  of  practical  farmers.*  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Georgia's  Experiment  Station  came  into  existence.  In  the  original  act, 
the  directors  were  authorized  to  employ  a  superintendent ;  but  under  an 
act  approved  November  11, 1889,  this  office  was  henceforth  to  be  designated 
as  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station,  t     Located  first  on  the  out- 


*  Acts  1888,  p.  45;  also  pp.  49-52. 
t  Acts  1889,  p.  172. 
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skirts  of  Athens,  the  Experiment  Station  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
neighborhood  of  GriflSn.  Its  maintenance  is  now  derived  entirely  from 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

There  was  held  in  Atlanta,  on  August  16,  1887,  a  great  international 
gathering  of  farmers.  In  attendance  upon  this  convention  were  many 
distinguished  men,  identified  with  the  interests  of  agriculture.  The  con- 
vention remained  in  session  for  three  days  and  among  other  things 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  national  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture be  reorganized  on  a  departmental  basis  and  given  a  representative 
in  the  President's  cabinet.  Two  years  later  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  established.* 

One  of  the  most  revolting  crimes  in  the  history  of  the  state  cast  its 
sombre  shadow  over  the  early  part  of  Governor  Gordon 's  administration, 

« 

giving  Georgia  a  most  unfortunate  notoriety  throughout  the  nation,  t 
This  w-as  the  celebrated  Woolfork  murder.  Capt.  Richard  F.  Wool- 
fork's  plantation  lay  twelve  miles  from  Macon.  Its  owner,  a  man  of 
large  means,  was  a  highly  respected  citizen  of  the  state,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  at  Athens,  and  a  most  cultured  and  courtly  gentleman. 
On  the  morning  of  August  6,  1887,  a  scene  of  horror  was  enacted  in  the 
Woolfork  home.  Captain  Woolfork,  with  his  entire  household,  excepting 
a  son,  Tom  Woolfork,  was  found  dead,  their  bodies  frightfully  mutilated 
by  an  instrument  of  some  kind,  afterwards  discovered  to  be  an  axe.  The 
victims  of  this  gruesome  tragedy  'Were  nine  in  number,  ranging  with 
respect  to  age  as  follows :  Captain  Woolfork  54,  Mrs.  Woolfork  41,  R.  P. 
Woolfork  Jr.  20 ;  Pearl  17,  Annie  10,  Rosebud  7,  Charles  5,  Mattie,  a  babe 
of  eighteen  months,  and  Mrs.  Tempe  We^t,  an  aged  lady  of  84  years. 
There  was  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  crime  to  this  dastardly 
murder.    It  was  the  work  of  a  demoniac. 

Some  negro  on  the  plantation  was  supposed  to  be  its  perpetrator. 
But  suspicion  finally  rested  upon  Tom  Woolfork,  to  whom  the  signs  of 
guilt  were  unerringly  traced.  At  first  the  public  was  loath  to  believe 
that  a  member  of  the  family  could  have  perpetrated  such  a  foul  deed. 
But  Tom  Woolfork  was  a  queer  genius,  constitutionally  morbid  and 
erratic.  He  was  Captain  Woolfork 's  son  by  a  former  marriage  and  was 
not  on  the  best  of  terms  either  with  his  step-mother,  the  second  Mrs. 
Woolfork,  or  with  his  step-brothers  and  sisters,  by  none  of  whom,  how- 
ever, does  it  appear  from  the  evidence  that  he  had  been  harshly  treated. 
But  the  psychology  of  such  resentments  is  common  enough,  difficult 
though  it  may  be  to  explain. 

Tom  Woolfork  was  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced.  But 
final  execution  was  delayed  for  three  years.  In  the  absence  of  any  motive 
justifying  the  crime  an  effort  was  made  to  condone  the  act  on  the  ground 
of  insanity ;  but  the  plea  was  unavailing.  Every  issue  in  the  case  was 
stubbornly  contested,  every  legal  principle  argued,  every  expedient  em- 
ployed to  rescue  Woolfork  from  the  clutches  of  the  law;  but  without 
success.     Three  separate  trials  resulted  in  three  distinct  convictions. 


*  Files  of  AtlaDta  Constitution,  August  17,  1887. 

f  Files  of  Atlanta  Constitution  and  Macon  Telegraph,  August  7,  1887,  et  seq. 
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Finally,  on  October  29,  1890,  at  Perry,  Georgia,  Tom  Woolfork  expiated 
his  crime  on  the  scaffold.  To  the  list  of  victims  already  enumerated,  his 
two  principal  lawyers  must  also  be  added:  John  C.  Rutherford  and 
Frank  R.  Walker.  Both  of  these  men  gave  themselves  without  reserve 
to  Woolfork 's  case  and  to  the  zeal  with  which  they  sought  to  rescue  this 
man's  life  the  death  of  each  may  be  directly  ascribed. 

Governor  Gordon,  in  his  first  message  to  the  Legislature  at  its  sum- 
mer session,  recommended  a  Pardon  Board.*  The  burden  of  responsibility 
imposed  upon  the  executive  in  the  matter  of  hearing  petitions  for  clem- 
ency, granting  pardons  and  respites,  together  with  other  matters  of  detail 
pertaining  thereto,  was  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  burdensome 
— indeed,  the  conscientious  performance  of  his  duty  in  this  particular 
sphere  of  work  alone  left  the  Governor  little  time  for  ought  else.  This 
recommendation  was  not  at  once  put  into  effect  but  it  bore  fruit  eventually 
in  the  creation  of  the  State 's  Prison  Commission. 

The  legislature,  at  this  session,  confirmed  the  governor's  action  in 
appointing  Hon.  Logan  E.  Bleckley,  chief  justice  of  the  state.  Without 
opposition  this  eminent  jurist  was  elected  to  succeed  himself  for  a  full 
term  of  six  years,  beginning  January  1,  1888.  Ex-Gov.  James  M.  Smith 
was  also  elected  judge  of  the  Chattahoochee  Circuit,  to  succeed  Judge 
J.  T.  Willis,  deceased.  Under  an  act  approved  October  24,  1887,  the 
comptroller-general  was  made  ex-oflBcio  insurance  commissioner,  **to  regu- 
late the  business  of  insurance  in  this  state  and  for  other  purposes. '  *  In 
order  to  transact  business  in  this  state  it  was  first  necessary  for  the 
insurance  company  to  procure  a  license  from  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner and  before  said  license  could  be  issued  by  the  commissioner  it 
was  first  requisite  for  said  company  to  file  with  the  commissioner  a 
statement  under  oath,  setting  forth  the  names  of  its  officers,  the  amount 
of  its  capital  stock — how  much  subscribed  and  how  much  paid  in — its 
financial  condition  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  immediately  preceding, 
the  assets  held  by  the  company,  and  various  other  particulars.  This 
wise  provision  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  nefarious 
schemes  of  designing  corporations  to  filch  money  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people  and  to  defraud  innocent  parties  holding  insurance  policies. 
During  this  same  session  of  the  legislature.  Associate  Justice  Samuel 
Hall  died  at  Mount  Airy,  Georgia,  whither  he  had  gone  for  recupera- 
tion and  rest.  Governor  Gk)rdon  promptly  notified  the  Legislature  of 
this  loss  to  the  state  and  on  September  7,  Judge  Thomas  J.  Simmons, 
of  the  Macon  Circuit  was  elected  to  his  vacant  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Bench.  To  succeed  Judge  Simmons,  the  Legislature  elected  Hon.  George 
W.  Gustin  of  Macon.  An  act  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  Georgia  so 
as  to  increase  the  number  of  Supreme  Court  judges  from  three  to  five 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  this  session  but  failed  of  ratification  at 

the  polls. 

The  centennial  of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  observed  with  great 
eclat  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  fall  of  1887.  Governor 
Gordon,  with  his  official  staff,  attended  the  celebration.     The  reception 
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accorded  the  chief  magistrate  of  Georgia,  in  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love, 
fell  little  short  of  a  genuine  ovation,  but  there  were  few  visitors  to 
Philadelphia  at  this  time  whose  soldierly  bearing  was  so  well  calculated 
to  rivet  attention.  It  is  doubtful  if  Pennsylvania's  own  superb  Hancock 
ever  presented  a  finer  figure  on  horseback  than  did  General  Gordon,  when 
he  rode  through  Philadelphia,  at  the  head  of  his  mounted  staff.  The 
governor's  speech  on  this  occasion  tended  to  weld  still  more  compactly 
the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  sections. 

Ex-Pres.  Jefferson  Davis  renewed  his  visit  to  Georgia  in  the  fall  of 
1887.  This  time  he  came  as  the  special  guest  of  the  state  fair  at  Macon. 
Mrs.  Davis,  accompanied  him  on  this  trip,  together  with  his  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Hayes  and  Miss  Winnie  Davis. 

Two  distinguished  educators  were  lost  to  Georgia  during  the  gov- 
ernor's first  term  of  office.  Dr.  Gustavus  J.  Orr,  the  father  of  Georgia's 
public  school  system,  died  on  December  12,  1887.  To  succeed  him  as 
state  school  commissioner.  Governor  Gordon  appointed  a  cultured  gentle- 
man, Judge  James  S.  Hook,  of  Sandersville,  Georgia.  Judge  Hook  had 
won  distinction  both  as  an  educator  and  as  a  jurist,  and  under  him  the 
splendid  work  of  this  department  was  continued  without  interruption. 
Just  six  weeks  later,  on  January  26, 1888,  Dr.  Patrick  H.  Mell,  chancellor 
of  the  state  university,  breathed  his  last.  Doctor  Mell  was  a  renowned 
parliamentarian  and  a  great  Baptist  divine,  who  had  for  years  presided 
with  dignity  over  the  annual  assemblies  of  his  denomination,  both  state 
and  national.  But  his  noblest  work  for  Georgia  was  not  wrought  in  these 
ecclesiastical  councils,  but  at  the  head  of  her  great  institution  of  learning 
and  as  an  instructor  of  her  youth.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
held  in  the  summer  of  1888,  the  chancellorship  was  conferred  by  election 
upon  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  divine,  then  residing  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  but  formerly  a  resident  of  Georgia :    Dr.  William  E.  Boggs. 

President  Cleveland,  like  Mr.  Davis,  found  Georgia  a  pleasant  state 
to  revisit.  On  February  23,  1888,  Mr.  Cleveland,  en  route  to  Florida, 
was  a  guest  of  the  city  of  Savannah,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Jasper 
monument.  Governor  Gordon  was  also  present  at  these  exercises  and 
delivered  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  state.  The  great  democratic 
president  still  further  endeared  himself  to  the  people  of  Georgia  at  this 
time  by  appointing  to  the  United  States  supreme  bench,  a  native 
Georgian,  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar.  Judge  Lamar  was  at  this  time  a  member 
of  Mr.  Cleveland's  cabinet,  holding  the  portfolio  of  secretary  of  the 
interior.  He  had  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  this  state.  His  first  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  jurist,  educator,  preacher  and  humorist, 
Judge  Augustus  B.  Longstreet.  When  the  latter  was  caUed  from  the 
presidency  of  Emory  College  to  head  the  University  of  Mississippi,  young 
Lamar  soon  followed  him,  to  become  in  after  years  a  favorite  son  of 
his  adopted  state,  her  representative  in  Congress,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  the  President's  cabinet,  and  on  the  Federal  supreme  bench. 
Judge  Lamar's  second  wife  was  likewise  a  Georgia  lady;  and  by  count- 
less ties  of  kindship  he  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Georgian  **to 
the  manner  born." 

On  May  9,  1888,  the  State  Democratic  Convention  met  in  Atlanta 
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to  choose  delegates  to  the  national  Democratic  Convention  in  St.  Louis. 
Hon.  B.  H.  Bigham,  of  Troup,  was  made  temporary  chairman,  and 
Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  of  Fulton,  permanent  chairman.  There  was  some 
opposition  to  renominating  Mr.  Cleveland  for  President,  but  the  majority 
sentiment  was  overwhelmingly  in  his  favor  and  the  following  delegates 
were  sent  to  St.  Louis:  from  the  state  at  large — ^Pope  Barrow,  Fleming 
DuBignon,  Washington  Dessau  and  Albert  H.  Cox;  district  delegates: 
1.  J.  L.  Sweat  and  J.  C.  Dill ;  2.  John  Triplett  and  H.  C.  Sheffield  j  3. 
W.  H.  Willis  and  John  Mc^ae ;  4.  W.  J.  Weeks  and  L.  P.  Mandeville ;  5. 
Jack  J.  Spalding  and  Emmett  Wommack;  6.  F.  H.  Richardson  and 
Robert  L.  Bemer;  7.  J.  M.  McBride  and  E.  D.  Graham;  8.  T.  W.  Rucker' 
and  W.  M.  Howard ;  9.  J.  H.  Butt  and  Tyler  M.  Peeples ;  10.  Beverly  D. 
Evans  and  H.  D.  D.  Twiggs.* 

Two  years  in  office  found  the  governor's  popularity  undiminished. 
The  finances  of  the  state  indicated  a  prosperous  condition  of  affairs. 
There  still  remained  in  the  treasury  a  balance  of  $230,000,  after  dis- 
bursing $2,019,000,  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  while  bonds  issued 
under  the  act  of  1887  for  $1,900,000  brought  41/^  per  cent  premium,  the 
highest  price,  according  to  the  governor's  message,  ever  paid  up  to  this 
time  for  bonds  issued  by  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  tax  digest  in  the 
comptroller-generars  office  footed  up  an  aggregate  of  $357,167,458.  t 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  scandal  during  this  period  was  a  disclosure 
of  intemperate  habits  making  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  state  librarian, 
Hon.  Frank  L.  Haralson,  in  whose  place  the  governor  appointed  Capt. 
John  Milledge,  with  Mr.  W.  R.  Rankin,  Jr.,  to  assist  him.  The  former, 
a  son  of  Gov.  John  Milledge,  continued  for  a  number  of  years  to  be 
Georgia's  state  librarian. 

When  the  time  came  for  holding  a  gubernatorial  convention  there 
was  no  opposition  to  Governor  Gordon's  renomination.  Great  unanimity 
of  sentiment  characterized  the  assemblage  which  convened  in  Atlanta, 
on  August  8,  1888,  to  nominate  a  governor  and  state  house  officers  and 
to  choose  presidential  electors.  The  temporary  chairman  of  this  body 
was  Hon.  John  Peabody,  of  Muscogee;  its  permanent  presiding  officer, 
Hon.  R.  L.  BeVner,  of  Monroe.  Amid  riotous  enthusiasm.  Governor 
Gordon  was  renominated  by  acclamation.  Electors  to  cast  the  votes  of 
the  state  in  the  presidential  contest  were  chosen  as  follows:  from  the 
state  at  large — Thomas  E.  Watson  and  John  Temple  Graves;  district 
delegates— A.  G.  Brannen,  A.  L.  Hawes,  T.  B.  Felder,  J.  M.  Mobley, 
J.  A.  Gray,  R.  D.  Smith,  M.  L.  Johnson,  J.  T.  Jordan,  H.  W.  Newman, 
and  E.  H.  Callaway.t 

The  newly  elected  State  Legislature  convened  on  November  7,  1888, 
and  organized  by  electing  Hon.  Fleming  G.  DuBignon,  of  the  first 
district,  president  of  the  Senate,  and  Hon.  Alexander  S.  Clay,  of  Cobb, 
speaker  of  the  House.**  One  week  later.  Governor  Gordon  was  re-inau- 
gurated for  a  second  term  of  two  years.     Early  in  the  session  Hon. 


«* 
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Alfred  H.  Colquitt  was  re-elected  United  States  senator  from  Georgia 
without  opposition,*  while  Associate  Justice  Thomas  J.  Simmons  was 
chosen  to  succeed  himself  on  the  supreme  bench,  t  As  we  have  already 
noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the  General  Assembly,  acting 
upon  the  governor's  recommendation  passed  a  bill  to  establish  an  experi- 
ment station  and  farm,  creating  also  a  board  to  locate  and  manage  same 
and  to  apply  the  annual  donation  of  $15,000  made  by  Congress  in  acts 
approved  March  2, 1887,  and  July  18,  1888. 

Much  of  the  Legislature's  time  at  this  session  was  occupied  as  usual 
in  electing  judges  and  solicitors  of  the  various  Superior  Court  circuits; 
and  already  there  was  beginning  to  manifest  itself  a  strong  sentiment 
in  favor  of  popular  elections.  The  judges  chosen  by  the  General  As- 
sembly at  this  time  were:  W.  J.  Winn,  Blue  Ridge  Circuit;  Samuel 
Lumpkin,  Northern  Circuit;  Marshall  J.  Clarke,  Atlanta  Circuit;  A. 
Pratt  Adams,  Eastern  Circuit ;  James  M.  Smith,  Chattahoochee  Circuit ; 
Thomas  W.  Milner,  Cherokee  Circuit ;  Samuel  P.  Maddox,  Cherokee  Cir- 
cuit, unexpired  term  of  Judge  Fain;  B.  B.  Bower,  Albany  Circuit; 
Richard  H.  Clark,  Stone  Mountain  Circuit;  Sampson  W.  Harris,  Coweta 
Circuit;  David  M.  Roberts,  Oconee  Circuit;  Allen  Fort,  Southwestern 
Circuit.  Still  later  in  the  session,  Hon.  Robert  Falligant  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Judge  Adams  on  the  Eastern  Circuit;  Hon.  J.  H.  Guerry 
was  placed  on  the  Pataula  Circuit  to  succeed  Judge  John  T.  Clarke, 
deceased ;  and  Hon.  George  P.  Gober  was  placed  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Cir- 
cuit to  succeed  Judge  W.  J.  Winn,  deceased.} 

Only  one  change  was  made  this  year  in  the  state's  congressional 
delegation.  Hon.  Rufus  E.  Lester,  a  former  president  of  the  State  Senate, 
succeeded  Judge  Thomas  M.  Norwood  as  congressman  from  the  First 
District.  Colonel  Lester  was  destined  to  make  his  mark  in  Congress  and 
to  be  returned  year  after  year,  for  ten  consecutive  terras.  The  members 
of  the  delegation  re-elected  this  year  were :  Messrs.  Barnes,  Blount,  Can- 
dler, Carlton,  Clements,  Crisp,  Grimes,  Stewart  and  Turner.** 

The  summer  of  1889  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  new  state  capitol, 
a  magnificent  structure,  vying  in  its  stately  proportions,  elegance  and 
durability,  with  any  similar  structure,  in  any  state  of  the  Union.  To 
build  this  splendid  pile  the  state  appropriated  $1,000,000.  Usually  the 
actual  cost  of  such  buildings  is  far  in  excess  of  original  estimates,  while 
the  opportunities  for  graft  in  connection  with  such  mammoth  enterprises 
is  almost  unlimited.  But  when  every  nail  was  driven  and  every  specifi- 
cation of  the  contract  executed  in  strict  literalness  of  detail,  there  was 
still  an  unexpended  balance  which  was  turned  into  the  treasury  of  the 
state.  This  magnificent  edifice  will  always  be  a  monument  to  the  official 
integrity,  wisdom,  diligence  and  fidelity  of  Georgia's  State  Capitol  Com- 
mission.    In  the  south  wall  of  the  main  corridor,  on  entering  the  building 


•  Ibid.,  pp.  207-209. 
t  Ibid.,  55-57. 

t  House  Journal,  1888,  pp.  57-396;  House  Journal,  1889. 
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from  Washington  Street,  there  is  embedded  a  bronze  tablet,  on  which 
is  inscribed  for  coming  generations  to  read,  the  following  statement : 

**This  capitol,  erected  under  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved 
September  8,  1883,  "was  completed  in  February,'  1889. 

Governor  and  Ex-Oppicio  Chairman  of  Commission:. 

Henry  D.  McDaniel,  1883-1886 
John  B.  Gordon,  1886-1889. 

Commissioners  : 

E.  P.  Alexander,  1883-1889 
E.  P.  Howell,  1883-1889 
Philip  Cook,  1883-1889 
A.  L.  Miller,  1883-1889 
Benj.  E.  Crane,  1883-1885 
W.  W.  Thomas,  1883-1889 

Secretary:    W.  H.  Harrison 

Superintendent  :    David  W.  Champayne,  1884-1887 

John  A.  Corbally,  1887-1889 

Architects:    Edbrooke  and  Burnham 
Contractors:    Miles  and  Horn." 

On  July  3,  1889  the  General  Assembly  marched  in  a  body  from  the 
old  state  capitol  building  on  Marietta  Street  to  the  handsome  new  struc- 
ture, located  on  what  had  hitherto  been  known  as  the  old  city  haU  site.* 
Formal  exercises  were  not  held  until  the  day  following  when  Georgia 
fitly  celebrated  the  birthday  of  American  independence  by  taking  posses- 
sion of  her  beautiful  state  house,  with  impressive  ceremonies,  appropriate 
to  the  occasion,  t  Capt.  Evan  P.  Howell,  on  behalf  of  the  commission, 
presented  the  finished  building  to  the  State  of  Georgia ;  and  in  response 
to  this  presentation  Governor  Gordon  delivered  an  eloquent  address  of 
acceptance,  thanking  the  commission  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  and 
commending  them  in  highest  terms  upon  a  monumental  work  faithfully 
and  efficiently  performed.    Said  he : 

*  *  In  the  presence  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  behalf  of  the  State, 
I  accept  from  your  hands,  Georgia's  new  and  superb  capitol.  In  the 
fashion  of  its  architecture,  in  the  symmetry  of  its  proportions,  in  the 
solidity  of  its  structure,  in  the  beauty  of  its  elaboration,  in  the  complete- 
ness of  its  arrangement,  it  is  worthy  the  dignity  and  character  of  this 
great  commonwealth.  In  all  regards  this  new  house  of  the  State  is  my 
lawful  and  emphatic  warrant  for  congratulations  to  the  Legislature  that 
authorized  it ;  to  the  architects  who  designed  it ;  to  the  contractors  who 
built  it ;  to  the  commissioners  who  supervised  it ;  and  to  the  people  who 
own  it.  I  congratulate  you  also.  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the 
present  General  Assembly,  because  it  is  your  high  privilege  to  celebrate 
its  opening  and  dedicate  it  to  wise  and  patriotic  legislation.  I  congratu- 
late the  State  because  in  her  assembled  sons  she  has  representatives 
worthy  of  this  distinguished  honor  and  capable  of  drawing  from  these 
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auspicious  surroundings  renewed  inspiration  for  the  momentous  duties 
before  them.  I  congratulate  the  commissioners,  because,  through  patient 
investigation,  untiring  energy,  wise  prevision  and  conservative  expendi- 
ture, they  have  achieved  the  almost  unprecedented  success  of  completing 
a  great  public  work  within  the  original  appropriation.  Above  all  else,  I 
congratulate  the  people  because  the  whole  enterprise  is  clean,  creditable, 
and  above  suspicion.  From  the  first  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  last  dollar  by  the  commissioners,  there  has  been 
neither  jobbery  nor  thought  of  corruption.  From  granite  base  to  iron 
dome,  every  chiseled  block  and  moulded  brick,  every  metallic  plate  and 
marble  slab,  is  as  free  from  official  pollution  as  when  it  lay  untouched  by 
mortal  hand,  in  original  purity,  in  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth.  Every 
stroke  of  hammer,  of  trowel,  or  brush,  is  a  record  of  labor  honestly 
expended  and  justly  rewarded.  Built  upon  the  crowning  hill  of  her 
capital  city,  whose  transformation  from  desolation  and  ashes  to  life, 
thrift,  and  beauty,  so  aptly  symbolizes  the  State's  resurrection,  this 
proud  structure  will  stand  through  the  coming  centuries  a  fit  memorial 
of  the  indomitable  will  of  this  people.  •  •  •  Let  no  governmental 
policies  repugnant  to  the  great  principles  of  natural  equity  upon  which 
the  republic  was  founded  ever  find  abettors  within  these  consecrated 
walls.  Let  no  unworthy  or  unjust  action,  legislative,  judicial,  or  execu- 
tive, ever  mar  the  bright  record  made  in  the  construction  of  this  capitol. 
Let  the  pure  winds  of  heaven  play  around  its  dome  and  along  its  corridors 
and  the  untarnished  sunlight  linger  in  its  chambers  without  the  possi- 
bility of  defilement.  And  may  its  shining  spires  pointing  heavenward 
be  a  perpetual  invocation,  calling  from  the  skies  no  fiery  avenging  bolt, 
but  divine  guidance  for  the  counsellors  of  the  State  and  heaven's  bound- 
less benedictions  upon  its  people." 

In  the  fall  of  1889,  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  the  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  a  patriotic  organization  composed  of  surviving  Confed- 
erate soldiers  and  seamen,  was  founded.*  At  this  time,  Georgia's  chief 
executive,  Lieut.-Gov.  John  B.  Gordon,  was  called  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand; and  with  each  recurring  annual  reunion  until  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1904  he  was  successively  reinvested  with  this  high  honor. 
General  Gordon  frequently  expressed  a  desire  to  relinquish  the  helm,  in 
favor  of  some  other  gallant  comrade-in-arms;  but  to  each  request  for 
retirement  the  old  soldiers  invariably  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Until  the  last 
moment  of  his  life.  General  Gordon  remained  the  idol  of  his  men,  and 
they  loved  him  as  thej^  loved  the  peerless  Lee.  His  appearance  before 
any  audience  in  the  South  was  the  signal  for  an  ovation ;  but  especially 
at  a  Confederate  reunion  was  he  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  the  observed  of 
all  observers.  On  such  occasions  he  never  failed  to  evoke  a  storm  of 
enthusiasm,  above  which,  clear  and  resonant,  sounded  the  *' rebel  yell." 
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Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  Established  at  Milledge- 
viLLE — ^HoN.  W.  Y.  Atkinson  Author  op  the  Bill  Creating  This 
Institution  for  Georgia  Girls — Its  Splendid  Growth  and  Great 
Usefulness — ^Dr.  J.  Harris  Chappell — Dr.  M.  M.  Parks — Office  op 
State  Geologist  Revived — Its  Enlarged  Scope — ^Act  Authorizing 
A  New  Lease  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  at  a  Fixed 
Rental  of  $420,000  Per  Annum  Passes — Dr.  Wm.  H.  Felton 
Entitled  to  the  Credit  of  This  Achievement — Commission  Ap- 
pointed TO  Adjust  Differences — Farmers'  Institutes  Established 
— Office  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Made  Elective — ^Death 
OF  ex-President  Jefferson  Davis — Memorial  Exercises  at  the 
State  Capitol — Henry  W.  Grady,  En  Route  to  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, TO  Deliver  His  Last  Message,  Sends  a  Telegram — Soon 
TO  Follow  Mr.  Davis  to  the  Grave — Death  of  the  South 's 
Beloved  Peace-Maker,  Orator  and  Editor — ^His  Home-Coming 
Described  by  Colonel  Graves — Buried  on  Christmas  Day — 
Grady's  Famous  Christmas  Editorial — Col.  Nathan  C.  Barnett's 
Death — ^His  Preservation  of  the  State's  Great  Seal  Recalled — 
Gen.  Philip  Cook  Succeeds  Him  as  Secretary  of  State — ^Doctors 
Haygood  and  Fitzgerald  Elected  Methodist  Episcopal  Bishops — 
Governor  Gordon,  in  His  Last  Message  to  the  Legislature,  Rec- 
ommends A  Department  of  Pensions — Review  op  His  Adminis- 
tration. 

It  was  during  the  second  administration  of  Governor  Gordon  that 
one  of  Georgia's  most  cherished  educational  institutions  was  chartered 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  November  8,  1889.  This  was  the 
Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  at  Milledgeville,  an  institution 
designed  for  the  practical  edueation  of  the  girls  of  Georgia.  There  was 
to  be  a  normal  department  for  the  thorough  training  and  equipment  of 
teachers ;  but  no  girl  was  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  course  of  study  in  this 
school  who  did  not  receive  instruction  in  at  least  one  industrial  art.* 
It  was  to  form  a  part  of  the  university  system  but  was  to  be  governed 
by  its  own  board  of  trustees.  To  the  zealous  championship  of  Hon.  Wm. 
Y.  Atkinson,  afterwards  governor  of  the  state  but  then  a  representative 
in  the  General  Assembly  from  Coweta  County,  the  establishment  of  this 
school  was  largely,  if  not  solely,  due.  Mr.  Atkinson  introduced  the  bill. 
It  was  none  too  popular  at  the  time  of  its  introduction.  Involving  a 
large  initial  expenditure  of  money,  in  addition  to  its  annual  mainte- 
nance, the  school  met  with  relentless  opposition.     But  Mr.  Atkinson's 
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unwearied  activities  saved  the  day.  His  enthusiasm  proved  contagious. 
As  he  pictured  in  glowing  colors  the  future  of  this  school,  designed  to 

0 

educate  the  girls  of  Georgia,  in  household  economics,  in  useful  arts,  in 
applied  sciences,  his  speech  fired  the  imagination  of  the  Legislature, 
and  out  of  the  jaws  of  failure  he  plucked  success. 

On  November  27,  1890,  the  comer  stone  of  the  institution  was  laid; 
and  in  less  than  one  year  thereafter  the  doors  of  the  college  were  opened 
for  the  reception  of  pupils.  Dr.  J.  Harris  Chappell  was  its  first  presi- 
dent. His  name  will  always  be  venerated  in  the  traditions  of  the  college, 
will  always  be  radiant  with  the  martyr's  halo  of  achievement.  He 
organized  it  upon  a  sound  basis,  but  overtaxed  his  strength  and  sacrificed 
his  life  in  laying  its  foundations.  Since  1903,  Dr.  M.  M.  Parks,  a  most 
successful  educator,  brilliant  and  popular,  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
school.  Its  total  enrollment  today  exceeds  1,000  pupils.  The  old  execu- 
tive mansion,  occupied  by  the  governors  of  Georgia  when  the  capital  was 
at  Milledgeville,  is  used  as  one  of  the  dormitories  and  contains  the  oflSce 
of  President  Parks. 

Also  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature  an  act  was  passed,  reviving  the 
office  of  state  geologist,  an  office  abolished  in  1879,  due  to  the  seemingly 
inadequate  results  derived  from  Doctor  Little's  official  activities.  Under 
an  act  approved  November  12,  1889,  the  governor  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a  competent  person  to  this  office,  one  who  possessed  a  thorough, 
scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  geology  and  mineralogy  and  who 
was  not  connected  with  any  school  or  college  as  an  instructor.*  It  was 
provided  that  his  duties  should  begin  on  July  1,  1890,  that  his  office 
should  be  at  the  seat  of  government,  that  he  should  be  given  two  com- 
petent assistants,  in  co-operation  with  whom  the  state  was  to  be  divided 
into  three  geological  sections,  northern,  middle,  and  southern.  Without 
delay  a  complete  survey  of  the  state  was  to  be  made,  showing  the  locality, 
extent,  and  value  of  the  various  mineral  deposits;  he  was  to  collect 
specimens  of  same  to  be  exhibited  in  a  geological  museum;  he  was  to 
survey  water-courses,  ponds,  lakes,  and  swamp  regions ;  to  surest  means 
and  plans  for  drainage;  to  analyze  soils;  to  tabulate  statistics;  to  con- 
struct maps ;  to  supervise  the  work  of  assistants ;  to  visit  in  person  each 
section  of  the  state;  and  to  submit  a  report  to  the  advisory  board,  once 
every  three  months.  This  advisory  board  was  to  be  composed  of  the 
following  officials:  the  governor,  who  w^as  to  be  ex-officio  its  president; 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  the  state  treasurer,  the  comptroller- 
general,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  attorney-general.  No  individual, 
firm,  or  corporation,  was  to  call  upon  the  state  geologist  to  enter  upon 
*  any  special  survey  but  the  work  was  to  proceed  upon  a  settled  plan  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  state  geologist  was  to  receive  a  salary  of 
$2,500  per  annum ;  while  each  of  his  assistants  was  to  receive  $1,500  per 
annum.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Governor  Gordon  appointed 
a  former  professor  of  geology  at  the  State  University,  Dr.  J.  W.  Spencer. 
But  the  appointment  was  not  a  happy  one.  Doctor  Spencer  was  a 
competent  geologist  and  a  man  of  rare  scientific  attainments,  but  be 
lacked  discipline ;  he  possessed  no  faculty  for  organization.  In  1893  he 
was  removed  by  Governor  Northen,  who  appointed  as  his  successor  Prof 
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W.  S.  Yates.  Since  then  the  work  has  proceeded  without  interruption. 
There  is  perhaps  today  no  single  agency  more  effective  in  exploiting  the 
marvelous  resources  of  the  state,  or  in  yoking  them  to  the  motive  power 
of  capital. 

On  November  12,  1889,  an  act  was  approved  providing  for  a*  new 
lease  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  1870  the  road  had  been  leased  for  a  term  of  twenty  years  to  a  com-  i 

pany  of  which  Joseph  E.  Brown  was  the  president.  This  lease  was 
about  to  expire:  Could  it  be  renewed  on  terms  still  more  advantageous 
to  the  State  of  Georgia  T  This  was  the  question  which  f ormidated  itself 
in  the  mind  of  Dr.  William  H.  Felton,  of  Bartow,  who  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  Legislature  mainly  upon  this  platform.  Doctor  Felton  had 
represented  the  Seventh  District  in  Congress  for  three  successive  terms, 
and  had  achieved  a  reputation  for  his  fighting  qualities.  It  was  Doctor 
Felton 's  belief  that  the  road  could  be  leased  for  $35,000  per  month.  He, 
therefore,  insisted  upon  these  figures.  It  was  also  his  contention  that 
the  entire  proceeds  derived  from  the  rental  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  should  be  given  to  the  common  schools  of  Georgia.  He  won 
both  of  these  fights.  The  act  of  1889  provided  for  a  lease  of  the  state's 
property  for  a  term  of  twenty-nine  years,  at  a  fixed  rental  of  $35,000  per 
month.  At  the  same  time,  the  following  alternatives  were  provided:  if 
leased  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  it  was  to  bring  $40,000  i)er  month; 
if  leased  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  it  was  to  bring  $45,000  per  month. 
The  governor  was  authorized  to  advertise  for  bids  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Cincinnati.  All  bids  were  to  be  submitted  in  writing  on  or  before 
the  27th  of  June,  1890.  But  only  two  bids  were  submitted :  one  by  the 
Richmond  Terminal  for  $35,000  per  month  and  one  by  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  for  $35,001  per  month.  These  bids  were 
opened  by  the  governor,  who  formally  in  writing  accepted  the  bid  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railroad.  This  contract  was  after- 
wards signed  in  duplicate.  Thus  an  additional  sum  of  $120,000  per  year 
was  secured  for  the  common  schools  of  Georgia  by  this  advantageous 
lease;  and  for  the  success  of  this  measure  Georgia  stands  indebted  to 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Felton.*  To  settle  differences  between  the  former  lessees 
and  the  State  of  Georgia  a  commission  was  appointed  consisting  of  these 
well-known  Georgians:  N.  J.  Hammond,  J.  C.  C.  Black,  G.  Gundy 
Jordan,  W.  B.  Hill,  C.  D.  McCutchen,  George  A.  Mercer,  J.  L.  Warren, 
and  D.  G.  Hughes.  Hon.  Clifford  Anderson  was  chief-counsel  for  the 
state  and  Messrs.  John  I.  Hall  and  Wm.  Y.  Atkinson,  associate  counsel,  t 
As  a  result  of  this  method  of  arbitration,  the  claims  of  the  lessees  for 
$711,890  were  finally  compromised  for  $99,664. 

This  same  Legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  farmers'  institutes 
in  Georgia;  an  act  to  make  the  office  of  commissioner  of  agriculture 
elective ;  an  act  to  encourage  the  construction  of  telegraph  lines  in  this 
state ;  an  act  to  sell  the  old  capitol  building  in  Atlanta ;  an  act  to  regu- 
late the  hours  of  labor  in  cotton  and  woollen  mills ;  and  numerous  other 
less  important  measures. 

On  December  5th,  ex-President  Jefferson  Davis  died  in  the  City  of 
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New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  while  visiting  at  the  home  of  a  friend.  The 
announcement  was  received  with  profound  sorrow  throughout  the  South, 
but  in  Georgia  especially  the  manifestations  of  grief  were  sincere  and 
deep.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  people  of  this  state  to  have  the  ashes  of 
Mr.  Davis  rest  in  the  soil  of  Georgia,  and  accordingly  an  offer  was  made 
of.  a  beautiful  lot  in  Westview  Cemetery,  on  the  outskirts  of  Atlanta  j 
but  after  carefully  weighing  all  considerations  the  family  decided  to 
accept  Virginia's  offer  and  to  lay  the  aged  statesman  to  rest  on  the  hills 
of  Hollywood  overlooking  the  historic  City  of  Richmond.  On  the  day 
set  apart  for  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Davis,  a  mass-meeting  of  citizens  was 
held  in  the  state  capitol,  at  which  a  number  of  eloquent  speeches  were 
delivered.  Hon.  John  T.  Glenn,  mayor  of  Atlanta ;  Rev.  G.  B.  Strickler^ 
D.  D.,  Hon.  Albert  H.  Cox,  Judge  Howard  Van  Epps  and  others  were 
among  the  speakers.  Henry  W.  Grady,  with  a  party  of  friends,  en  route 
to  Boston,  to  deliver  his  last  great  speech,  before  a  New  England  aud- 
ience, sent  a  telegram  which  was  read  at  this  meeting.* 

But  even  as  he  indited  this  message  of  sjonpathy,  the  South 's  great 
apostle  of  peace  was  standing  on  the  mysterious  border  line  of  eternity. 
For  him,  too,  another  day  was  breaking;  and  his  message  to  the  memorial 
meeting  in  Atlanta  was  only  a  salute  to  one  who  had  crossed  over  into 
**the  undhcovered  country"  from  one  whose  feet  were  already  planted 
in  the  dark  waters.  Mr.  Grady  delivered  his  last  great  speech  in  Boston, 
on  December  13,  1889,  on  the  race  problem.  Going  thence  on  an  outing 
to  Plymouth  Rock,  he  contracted  a  severe  cold  which,  on  his  way  back 
to  Atlanta,  developed  into  a  pronounced  type  of  pneumonia.  There  was 
a  vast  crowd  to  meet  him  at  the  depot.  Flowers  with  which  to  garland 
the  returning  victor's  brow  were  there;  but  his  forehead,  white  with  an 
unwonted  pallor,  was  already  marked  for  greene*r  laurels.  The  scene  of 
Mr.  Grady's  home-coming  has  been  most  charmingly  described  by  a 
brilliant  Georgian,  himself  a  distinguished  orator  and  editor.  Said  he :  t 
**Fit  and  dramatic  climax  to  a  glorious  mission  that  he  should  have 
lived  to  carry  the  South 's  last  message  to  the  center  of  New  England's 
culture  and  then  with  her  gracious  answer  to  his  transcendant  service 
locked  in  his  loyal  heart,  come  back  to  die  among  the  people  he  had 
served.  Fitter  still  that  as  he  walked  in  final  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  his  beloved  city  he  should  have  caught  upon  his  kingly  brow 
that  wreath  of  Southern  roses — richer  jewels  than  Victoria  wears — 
plucked  by  the  hands  of  Georgia  women — borne  by  the  hands  of  Georgia 
men,  and  flung  about  him  with  a  tenderness  that  crowned  him  for  his. 
burial — that  in  the  unspeakable  fragrance  of  Georgia's  full  and  sweet 
approval  he  might 

draw  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

No  one  suspected  how  really  ill  Mr.  Grady  was  at  this  time,  and  it 
was  a  shock  to  every  one  present  to  see  him  lifted  from  the  train  a  help- 
less invalid.  He  reached  home  on  the  21st  of  December,  but  steadily 
grew  worse ;  and  two  days  later  the  end  came.  Like  Nelson  at  Trafalgar, 
he  expired  in  the  arms  of  victory.    The  plaudits  of  a  nation  were  ringing 
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in  his  ears.  He  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  North  and  South 
together^  of  uniting  them  once  more  in  love — ^like  the  sisters  of  Bethany  > 
and  at  his  dying  couch  the  once  estranged  sections  knelt^  with  arms 
entwined,  to  bid  him  adieu  in  Horatio's  farewell  to  Hamlet : 

**  Good-night,  sweet  prince, 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest/' 

Mr.  Grady  was  buried  on  Christmas  day.  Nor  was  it  unmeet  that 
at  such  a  time  the  South 's  great  peace-maker  should  have  been  lowered 
to  his  iinal  sleep  in  Georgia's  soil.  It  was  under  the  bluest  of  arching 
skies  that  Mr.  Grady's  funeral  occurred.  Scarcely  a  cloud  flecked  the 
azure  Armament.  The  weather  was  as  balmy  and  as  soft  as  a  day  in 
April.  But  it  was,  nevertheless,  Atlanta's  saddest  Christmas.  The 
usual  blowing  of  hom^  and  popping  of  fire-crackers  ceased  of  its  own 
accord.  Playgrounds  were  deserted.  Even  the  children  seemed  to 
realize  that  a  friend  had  been  taken  from  them;  and  on  a  day  tradi- 
tionally set  apart  to  merriment,  there  was  sorrow  in  every  heart,  deso- 
lation in  every  home.  From  the  Grady  mansion  on  Peachtree  Street 
to  the  First  Methodist  Church,  where  the  obsequies  were  held,  thence  to 
Oakland  Cemetery,  where  the  remains  were  temporarily  entombed,  there 
wa&  one  unbroken  line  of  sad  faces.  The  whole  city  turned  out  en  masse 
to  witness  the  scene  of  Mr.  Grady's  funeral  on  Christmas  day.  But 
save  in  subdued  whispers  not  a  word  was  spoken;  and  over  all  there 
brooded  a  golden  silence.  Mr.  Grady's  Christmas  editorial  was  instinc- 
tively recalled.  It  was  on  a  day  like  this,  just  one  year  before,  that  he 
had  written  an  exquisite  prose  poem,  describing  an  ideal  Christmas  day. 
It  ran  as  follows:* 

A  Perfect  Christmas  Day 

' '  No  man  or  woman  now  living  will  see  again  such  a  Christmas  day  as 
the  one  which  closed  yesterday,  when  the  dying  sun  piled  the  western  skies 
with  gold  and  purple. 

* '  A  winter  day  it  was,  shot  to  the  core  with  sunshine.  It  was  enchanting 
to  walk  abroad  in  its  prodigal  beauty,  to  breathe  its  elixir,  to  reach  out  the 
hands  and,  plunge  them  open-fingered  through  its  pulsing  waves  of  warmth 
and  freshness.  It  was  June  and  November  welded  and  fused  into  a  perfect 
glory  that  held  the  sunshine  and  snow  beneath  tender  and  splendid  skies. 
To  have  winnowed  such  a  day  from  the  teeming  winter  was  to  have  found 
an  odorous  peach  on  a  bough  whipped  in  the  storms  of  winter.  One 
caught  the  musk  of  yellow  grain,  the  flavor  of  ripening  nuts,  the  fragrance 
of  strawberries,  the  exquisite  odor  of  violets,  the  aroma  of  all  seasons  in 
the  wonderful  day.  The  hum  of  bees  underrode  the  whistling  wings  of 
wild  geese  flying  southward.  The  fires  slept  in  drowsing  grates,  while  the 
people,  marvelling  outdoors,  watched  the  soft  winds  woo  the  roses  and  the 

lilies. 

* '  Truly  it  was  a  day  of  days.  Amid  its  riotous  luxury  surely  life  was 
worth  living  to  hold  up  the  head  and  breathe  it  in  as  thirsting  men  drink 
water ;  to  put  every  sense  on  its  gracious  excellence ;  to  throw  the  hands 
wide  apart  and  hug  whole  armfuls  of  the  day  close  to  the  heart,  till  the 
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heart  itself  is  enraptured  and  illumined.  God's  benediction  came  down 
with  the  day,  slow  dropping  from  the  skies.  God's  smile  was  its  light, 
and  all  through  and  through  its  supernal  beauty  and  stillness,  unspoken 
but  appealing  to  every  heart  and  sanctifying  every  soul,  was  His  invoca- 
tion and  promise,  'Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.'  " 

On  December  26, 1889,  memorial  exercises  in  honor  of  Mr.  Grady  were 
held  at  DeGive  's  Opera  House  in  Atlanta,  at  which  time  addresses  were 
made  by  a  number  of  distinguished  Georgians,  among  them.  Judge  W.  R. 
Hammond,  who  read  a  memorial  adopted  by  the  Chi  Phi  College  fraternity 
of  which  Mr.  Grady  was  a  member;  Hon.  Patrick  Walsh,  of  Augusta; 
Prof.  H.  C.  White,  of  Athens;  Hon.  John  Temple  Graves,  of  Rome;  Hon. 
B.  H.  HiH,  Hon.  Albert  H.  Cox,  Hon.  Julius  L.  Brown,  Judge  Howard 
Van  Epps  and  Governor  G^ordon.  Colonel  Graves,  in  the  speech  which  he 
made  on  this  occasion,  achieved  a  national  reputation;  and  an  extract 
from  this  speech — a  flawless  gem  of  eloquence — ^was  subsequently  carved 
upon  Mr.  Grady's  monument.  Professor  White's  speech  was  also  a 
classic* 

Ceremonies  of  a  like  character,  in  honor  of  the  South 's  great  peace- 
maker, were  held  in  almost  every  important  city  of  the  state.  Thus  while 
Georgia  was  in  mourning  for  Mr.  Davis  there  fell  upon  her  the  pall  of  an 
even  greater  sorrow.  The  sables  of  bereavement  displayed  for  the  dead 
ex-President  were  retained  for  the  silent  peacemaker ;  and  under  a  double 
weight  of  bereavement  Georgia  lamented  the  passing  of  two  glorious 
spirits,  one  of  whom,  bent  with  years,  typified  the  vanishing  civilization 
of  an  old  South,  while  the  other,  buoyant  with  the  strength  of  youth, 
bespoke  the  kindling  glories  of  the  New. 

But  to  Georgia's  crown  of  sorrow  there  was  still  another  star  to  be 
added.  Col.  Nathan  C.  Barnett,  who,  uninterruptedly  since  1873  had  held 
the  oflSce  of  secretary  of  state  and  who,  prior  to  reconstruction,  had 
filled  the  oflBce  for  twenty  years,  died  on  February  2,  1890,  ending  his 
long  career  of  service  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  To  the 
credit  of  this  stainless  gentleman  and  upright  official  be  it  said  that  the 
most  rigorous  efforts  of  the  military  power  to  wrest  from  his  hands  the 
great  seal  of  state  proved  utterly  abortive.  Transporting  it  secretly  to 
his  place  of  residence,  Colonel  Barnett  buried  the  emblem  of  Georgia's 
sovereignity  underneath  his  home  in  Milledgeville,  confiding  the  secret  of 
its  hiding-place  solely  to  Mrs.  Barnett,  whom  he  charged,  in  the  event  of 
his  death,  to  guard  it  with  inviolate  care  and  to  restore  it  at  the  proper 
time  to  the  lawfully  constituted  authorities.  When  the  saturnalia  of  re- 
construction was  at  an  end  and  from  the  ignominious  thralldom  of  carpet- 
bag rule,  Georgia  emerged  once  more  a  free  state.  Colonel  Barnett  restored 
the  great  seal  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office.  The 
seal  restored  by  Governor  Jenkins  in  1872  was  the  seal  of  the  Executive 
Department.  As  Colonel  Barnett 's  successor  in  office,  Governor  Gordon 
appointed  Gen.  Philip  Cook,  a  gallant  ex-Confederate  officer,  a  dis- 
tinguished ex-congressman,  and  last  but  not  least,  a  member  of  that  galaxy 
of  honor:  the  state  capitol  commission.  General  Cook  continued  to  fill 
this  office  until  his  death  in  1894. 

Maj.  Campbell  Wallace,  having  resigned  his  seat  on  the  railroad  corn- 
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mission,  Col.  James  W.  Robertson,  of  Cobb,  an  experienced  railroader, 
was  named  his  successor.    He  qualified  February  1,  1890. 

At  the  quadrennial  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  St.  Louis,  in  1890,  two  eminent  Georgia 
divines  were  elevated  to  the  college  of  bishops :  Dr.  Atticus  G.  Haygood, 
at  this  time  president  of  Emory  College,  and  Dr.  Oscar  P.  Fitzgerald, 
then  a  resident  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  but  formerly  a  resident  of  this 
state.  Doctor  Haygood 's  advanced  position  on  the  negro  problem,  espe- 
cially as  enunciated  in  his  famous  book  entitled  **The  Brother  in  Black,'' 
had  already  brought  him  into  national  prominence,  evoking  no  little  criti- 
cism from  his  own  people,  but  eventually  justifying  itself  as  the  policy 
of  sound  wisdom  and  as  the  dictate  of  an  enlightened  Christian  con- 
science. In  other  words,  Doctor  Haygood  believed  in  a  square  deal  for  the 
negro.  Doctor  Fitzgerald,  though  less  of  a  controversialist  than  Doctor 
Haygood,  wielded  perhaps  a  more  fascinating  pen,  and  both  in  the  edi- 
torial sanctum  and  in  the  pulpit  was  a  recognized  power  in  southern 
Methodism. 

Governor  Gordon's  tenure  of  office,  extending  over  a  period  of  four 
years,  witnessed  a  healthy  increase  in  the  state's  population,  and  a  slow 
but  steady  growth  in  things  material.  Georgia's  banking  capital 
increased  $6,160,755;  her  cotton  mills  $3,230,518;  her  railroads  $14,- 
360,160.*  More  than  830,000  children  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 
The  state's  bonded  indebtedness  had  been  reduced  $8,261,340,  a  small 
sum  compared  with  the  great  mountain  of  debt  entailed  by  the  Civil  war 
period  and  by  the  vicious  policy  of  state  aid  to  railroads.  Two  great 
institutions  of  learning  had  been  securely  established :  the  Georgia  School 
of  Technology  and  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College.  Two  great 
expositions  had  been  held  exhibiting  the  state's  marvelous  resources:  one 
in  Atlanta,  the  other  in  Augusta.  Grady's  mission  had  borne  fruit; 
and  while  a  republican  Congress  was  distinctly  hostile  to  the  South,  its 
inimical  outbreaks  were  only  the  death-groans  of  an  expiring  sectional- 
ism. Governor  Gordon,  in  his  last  message  to  the  Legislature,  repeated 
his  recommendation  urging  the  creation  of  a  pardon  board ;  he  also  rec- 
ommended a  pension  department ;  he  reviewed  at  some  length  the  steady 
growth  of  the  state,  despite  conditions  which  were  not  altogether  happy, 
especially  for  the  oppressed  farmers ;  and  he  warned  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  growing  encroachments  of  a  menace  whose  shadow  upon  the 
nation's  life  called  for  sleepless  vigilance:  the  money  power. 
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Rise  op  the  Farmers'  Alliance — ^Widespread  Depression  Duetto  Fi- 
NANCiAi*  Conditions — ^Low  Price  of  Agricultural  Products — The 
People's  Party  Enters  the  Field  op  National  Politics — Its  Re- 
form Principles  and  Measu*res — Two  Leaders  in  the  State  Alli- 
ance OF  Georgia — ^William  J.  Northen  and  Leonidas  F.  Livingston 
— The  Latter  Prefers  to  Make  the  Race  for  Congress — The 
Former  Urged  to  Seek  the  Gubernatorial  Nomination — The 
State  Convention  Meets,  Northen  Nominated — Spirited  Fight 
IN  THE  Race  for  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Now  Made  Elec- 
tive FOR  the  First  Time  This  Year — R.  T.  Nesbitt  Defeats  Judge 
Henderson — Other  State  House  Officers  Nominated — ^New  Con- 
gressmen Elected — ^L.  F.  Livingston — Chas.  L.  Moses — ^R.  W. 
Everett — Thos.  G.  Lawson — Thos.  E.  Winn — Thos.  E.  Watson — 
All  of  These  Alliance  Democrats — Judge  Clements  Appointed 
TO  A  Seat  on  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission — The  Force 
Bill — Its  Design  to  Humiliate  the  South — An  Attempt  to  Re- 
vive Reconstruction — Defeated  by  Judge  Crisp,  of  Georgia — State 
Legislature  Meets — Senator  Brown  Retires  at  the  Close  of  His 
Term — Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  Elected  to  Succeed  Senator  Brown 
— Hon.  Samuel  Lumpkin  Becomes  an  Associate  Justice — Capt. 
S.  D.  Bradwell  Succeeds  Judge  Hook  as  State  School  Commis- 
sioner— Death  of  Bishop  Beckwith,  op  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Georgia — Succeeded  by  Bishop  Nelson — Subsequent  Division  of 
THE  Diocese — Bishop  F.  F.  Reese — Death  of  Doctor  Lipscomb — 
School  for  the  Industrial  Education  of  Colored  Youth  Estab- 
lished— ^Under  New  Census  of  1900,  Georgia  is  Divided  into 
Eleven  Congressional  Districts — State  Normal  School  at 
Athens  is  Established — Railway  Development — Two  Distin- 
guished Georgians  Called  by  Death. 

Prosperity,  in  its  last  analysis,  rests  upon  agriculture.  It  is  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  American  people  who  reside  in  towns  and  .cities, 
while  the  great  bulk  of  our  population  is  found  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  industrious  farmer,  though  a  wealth  producer,  instrumental  in  mak- 
ing fortunes  for  other  people,  -has  never  shared  to  any  great  extent  in 
the  fruits  of  his  own  toil.  Twenty  years  after  the  Civil  war  there  was 
a  great  depression  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products;  and  the  farmer 
instead  of  accumulating  a  balance  in  bank,  found  himself  growing  poorer 
and  poorer.  Especially  was  this  true  in  the  old  slave-holding  states, 
like  Georgia,  where  immense  plantations  had  been  subdivided  into  small 
farms  and  where  the  sole  market  crop  was  cotton.  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a 
single  stroke  of  his  pen,  had  emancipated  a  race  of  slaves,  whose  labor 
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was  the  chief  asset  of  the  southern  planter;  and  for  the  latter  to  adapt 
himself  at  once  to  an  altered  status  was  an  exceedingly  diflScult  task. 

It  was  to  grapple  with  such  conditions,  by  means  of  organized  effort, 
that  late  in  the  '80s  a  movement  began  to  ta£e  definite  form  and  to  rivet 
public  attention,  known  as  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  It  originated  as  far 
back  as  1876,  when  the  cotton-growers  of  a  certain  county  in  Texas 
organized  an  association  or  institute.*  This  grew  into  a  State  Alliance. 
Similar  organizations  were  formed,  like  the  Wheel,  in  Arkansas,  and 
the  Farmers'  Union,  in  Louisiana;  and  out  of  these  various  state  socie- 
ties a  National  Alliance  was  organized  in  1887.  Since  the  main  object 
of  the  movement  was  to  obtain  legislation  in  the  interest  of  agriculture, 
its  political  character  was  foreordained,  and  it  soon  became  a  most 
powerful  factor  in  national  politics. 

Federating  with  the  Knights  of  Labor,  an  organization  whose  aims 
were  kindred,  a  platform  of  principles  was  enunciated.  This  coalition 
was  styled  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union.  Adopting  the 
democracy  of  Andrew  Jackson,  it  demanded  the  abolition  of  national 
banks.  It  also  advocated  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  an 
increase  in  the  issue  of  greenbacks  for  legal  tender,  government  owner- 
ship of  railway  and  steamship  lines,  and  rigid  laws  to  prevent  stock 
gambling  and  gambling  in  futures,  especially  with  reference  to  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  products.  ' 

The  silver  question  was  destined  to  become  the  Banquo's  ghost  of 
American  politics  for  nearly  a  score  of  years.  But  at  this  time  the  plank 
upon  which  greatest  stress  was  laid  in  the  South,  due  to  its  peculiar 
needs,  was  a  sub-treasury,  to  afford  the  farmer  a  convenient  plac^  of 
deposit  for  his  cotton,  where  he  could  receive  currency  in  exchange  for 
this  staple  product,  and  if  need  be  borrow  money  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  nominal  rate  of  interest.  Content  to  dictate  nominations 
within  the  strict  party  lines  of  democracy,  the  farmers  of  the  South  put 
out  no  separate  tickets  in  1890;  but  the  more  radical  West,  relinquish- 
ing the  old  shibboleths,  took  an  independent  course;  and,  besides  cap- 
turing State  Legislatures  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  secured  the  balance 
of  power  in  three  other  states,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota  and  Illinois. 
It  also  elected  two  United  States  senators  and  secured  nine  members  of 
Congress. 

In  1892,  there  came  a  fusion  with  various  elements ;  and  out  of  this 
melting  pot  emerged  the  people's  party,  an  organization  which  grew 
into  national  proportions  and  caused  the  first  split  since  the  Civil  war 
in  the  solid  democracy  of  the  South.  But  thousands  of  farmers,  bound 
by  ties  of  tradition,  refused  to  renounce  the  old  party  and  remained 
loyal  democrats.  For  more  than  a  decade  the  people's  party  continued 
to  be  a  power  in  politics.  Thomas  E.  Watson,  a  Georgian,  was  its 
standard-bearer  for  vice  president  in  1896  and  for  president  in  1904.  t 
Populism  accomplished  many  helpful  reforms.  But  the  absorption  of 
its  chief  principles  by  the  two  historic  parties  of  the  nation  soon  ren- 
dered it  useless  as  a  separate  political  organization,  and  save  as  a  memory 
the  people 's  party  ceased  to  exist. 


•  New  International  Encyclopedia,  article  on  the  * '  Farmers '  Alliance. ' ' 
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But  this  discussion  is  carrying  us  too  far  forward.  As  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Gordon  drew  to  its  close,  two  figures  began  to  loom 
with  conspicuous  prominence  upon  the  political  horizon  as  favorites  in 
the  race  for  governor.  These  were  William  J.  Northen,  of  Hancock,  and 
Leonidas  F.  Livingston,  of  Newton.  Both  were  recognized  leaders  in 
the  Stfiite  Alliance.  At  the  same  time,  however,  both  were  sturdy  demo- 
crats. Mr.  Northen  had  been  for  years  an  educator,  having  succeeded 
the  noted  Dr.  Carlisle  P.  Beman  in  charge  of  the  famous  Mount  Zion 
Academy,  near  Sparta.  To  improve  his  health,  impaired  by  close  con- 
finement to  the  school-room,  Mr.  Northen,  in  1873,  began  to  devote  his 
energies  mainly  to  farming;  but  he  was  too  deep  a  thinker  and  too 
resolute  a  spirit  to  escape  the  responsibilities  of  leadership;  and  after 
serving  in  both  wings  of  the  (Jeneral  Assembly,  he  was  ready  for  still 
higher  honors. 

Colonel  Livingston  was  likewise  a  farmer.  His  record  in  both 
House  and  Senate  had  shown  him  to  be  an  effective  legislator.  He  was 
a  bom  strategist.  It  became  almost  a  by-word  that  in  playing  the  game 
of  politics,  Colonel  Livingston  encountered  no  superior;  and  for  two  full 
decades  this  modest  agrarian  was  destined  to  represent  the  Atlanta  Dis- 
trict in  Congress.  Despite  the  fact  that  his  Newton  County  plantation 
was  forty  miles  distant  from  the  Georgia  metropolis,  he  was  year  after 
year  returned  to  the  national  councils.  There  were  scores  of  gifted 
lawyers  in  Atlanta — ambitious  arid  alert — who  coveted  Colonel  Liv- 
ingston's seat  in  Congress.  Now  and  then,  one  of  these,  in  a  bold  dis- 
play of  temerity,  would  engage  in  a  contest  with  him;  but  his  serene 
countenance  was  never  once  ruffled  by  opposition  and  his  voice  was 
seldom  missed  at  roll-call  in  Washington,  until  Schley  Howard  stole 
a  march  on  him  in  1902.    The  old  congressman  was  then  an  octogenarian. 

But  to  return.  Colonel  Livingston  was  at  the  head  of  the  State 
Alliance  when  Governor  Gordon's  administration  drew  to  an  end.  He 
could  doubtless  have  succeeded  the  gallant  Gordon  as  governor;  but 
early  in  the  year  1890  he  left  an  unopposed  field  to  Mr.  Northen  by 
entering  the  race  for  Congress. 

On  August  7,  1890,  the  State  Democratic  Convention  assembled  in 
Atlanta  and  organized  by  electing  Hon.  Wm.  Y.  Atkinson,  of  Coweta, 
its  permanent  chairman.*  The  temporary  presiding  officer  was  Judge 
W.  E.  Kiddoo,  of  Randolph.  So  far  as  the  governorship  was  concerned, 
there  was  no  division  of  sentiment  in  this  convention.  Hon.  John 
Temple  Graves,  of  Fulton,  amid  rapturous  applause,  presented  the  name 
of  Georgia's  future  governor:  Hon.  William  J.  Northen.  His  nomina- 
tion followed  by  unanimous  acclaim.  But  the  race  for  commissioner 
of  agriculture  precipitated  an  exciting  contest.  Heretofore  this  office 
had  been  one  of  appointment.  There  were  three  candidates  before  the 
Legislature  in  this  initial  contest  under  the  new  law.  Judge  John  T. 
Henderson,  the  incumbent,  having  filled  this  office  since  1879,  wished 
to  be  confirmed  in  his  titles  by  an  expression  of  the  popular  will.  Hon. 
R.  T.  Nesbitt  and  Hon.  James  B.  Hunnicutt,  both  practical  farmers, 
wished  to  oust  Judge  Henderson.  On  the  first  ballot,  Nesbitt  led.  The 
vote  was  as  follows:    Nesbitt  142,  Henderson  140,  Hunnicutt  42.    Judge 
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Henderson  ran  ahead  on  the  second  ballot,  but  fell  behind  on  the  third. 
"When  the  fourth  ballot  was  counted,  both  Henderson  and  Hunnicutt 
lost  heavily  to  Nesbitt,  whose  nomination  followed.  The  decisive  ballot 
stood:  Nesbitt  204,  Henderson  100,  Hunnicutt  22.  For  attorney- 
general,  Hon.  CliflPord  Anderson  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Col.  George 
N.  Lester,  of  Cobb,  but  a  stroke  of  paralysis  impaired  the  latter 's^health 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  duties  of  his  oflSce  by  special  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  were  committed  to  Hon.  William  A.  Little,  of 
Muscogee.  All  the  other  state  house  oflScers  were  renominated  without 
opposition. 

The  dominant  power  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  Georgia  politics 
at  this  time  is  shown  not  only  in  the  choice  of  a  governor  of  the  state 
but  in  the  new  faces  seen  in  the  Georgia  delegation  in  Congress.  Hon. 
L.  F.  Livingston,  in  the  fifth,  succeeded  Judge  John  D.  Stewart,  a  school 
teacher  and  planter.  Hon.  Charles  L.  Moses,  in  the  fourth,  succeeded 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Grimes.  Hon.  B.  W.  Everett,  of  Polk,  was  returned 
from  the  seventh,  to  succeed  Hon.  Judson  C.  Clements ;  and  after  defeat- 
ing Mr.  Clements  for  the  democratic  nomination  in  his  district,  he  met 
and  vanquished  at  the  polls  on  election  day  the  stalwart  old  inde- 
pendent, Dr.  William  H:  Felton.  Judge  Thomas  G.  Lawson,  a  former 
occupant  of  the  Superior  Court  Bench,  but  also  a  planter,  was  returned 
from  the  eighth,  supplanting  Dr.  H.  H.  Carlton.  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Winn, 
a  planter,  succeeded  Hon.  Alien  D.  Candler,  in  the  ninth;  while  Maj. 
George  T.  Barnes,  in  the  tenth,  went  down  before  the  future  tribune  of 
the  people :  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson,  an  Alliance  democrat.  Only  four 
members  of  the  delegation,  were  re-elected:  Messrs.  Blount,  Crisp, 
Lester  and  Turner.* 

Ex-Congressman  Judson  C.  Clements,  while  a'  member  of  the  National 
House,  had  so  impressed  the  country  with  his  practical  common  sense  as 
a  legislator,  especially  in  matters  pertaining  to  commerce,  that  the 
republican  President,  Mr.  Harrison,  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to  appoint 
Colonel  Clements,  though  a  democrat,  to  a  seat  on  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  this  high  office  with  great  distinction  and  he  is  now  and  has 
been  for  some  time  its  efficient  chairman. 

It  was  the  Fifty-second  Congress  in  which  a  malignant  sectionalism 
sought  to  reduce  the  South  to  the  condition  of  a  conquered  province 
by  means  of  the  iniquitous  Force  Bill.  There  was  a  marshalling  of 
strength  on  the  republican  side  of  the  House  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  passing  a  bayonet  election  law  which  would  place  the  South  at  the 
mercy  of  the  dominant  party  in  Congress.  As  a  pretext  for  this  pro- 
posed legislation  the  disfranchisement  of  the  negro  in  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union,  became  the  republican  party's  stock  argument.  Mr. 
Harrison  was  openly  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  bill  would  pass  and  would  prolong  the  republican  tenure  of 
power. 

To  defeat  this  measure  became  the  fixed  resolve  of  the  South.  Such 
a  bill  was  legalized  tyranny.     It  was  calculated  to  re-enact  the  tragic 
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drama  of  reconstruction,  to  provoke  race  troubles,  to  discourage  capital 
and  immigration,  and  to  retard  the  progress  of  this  section  for  a  genera- 
tion. But  the  republican  party  had  been  re-enforced  at  the  polls.  How 
to  thwart  its  designs  was  a  problem  fraught  with  serious  diflSculties. 
Without  disparaging  the  part  taken  by  others  in  this  great  fight  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  it  was  due  largely  to  the  activities  of  Hon.  Charles  F. 
Crisp,  of  Georgia,  that  the  nefarious  bill  was  defeated.  More  than  once 
his  zealous  championship  of  the  South  brought  him  into  sharp  collision 
with  Thomas  B.  Read,  of  Maine,  then  wielding  the  gavel  as  speaker,  but 
a  man  whose  hostility  to  the  South  was  proverbial.  It  was  often  at  the 
expense  of  this  section  that  Speaker  Read  displayed  his  bitter  sarcasm. 
But  he  met  his  Richmond  in  Mr.  Crisp.  The  latter 's  courageous  fight 
prevented  the  Force  Bill  from  becoming  a  law.  His  brilliant  tactics  de- 
layed, action  from  day  to  day  until  finally  the  bill  was  throttled.  The 
succeeding  Congress  was  overwhelmingly  democratic,  and  to  the  speaker- 
ship of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  Charles  F.  Crisp,  of  Geor- 
gia, was  elected. 

When  the  new  State  Legislature  convened  in  Atlanta  on  November  6, 
1890,  Hon.  Robert  G.  Mitchell,  of  the  Seventh  District,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Hon.  Clark  Howell,  of  Fulton,  speaker  of  the 
House.*  Two  days  thereafter,  Gov.-elect  William  J.  Northen  was  duly 
inaugurated  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  oath  of  office  was  administered 
by  Chief-Justice  Logan  E.  Bleckley. 

United  States  Sen.  Joseph  E.  Brown  was  not  a  candidate  to  succeed 
himself  before  the  General  Assembly  of  1890.  He  was  now  verging  upon 
the  patriarchal  limit  of  years,  and  wished  to  relinquish  the  responsibili- 
ties of  public  life.  Serene  in  the  confidence  of  his  people,  by  whom  he 
had  twice  been  honored  with  the  toga,  his  retirement  at  this  time  was  a 
voluntary  act,  admonished  only  by  the  deepening  snows  of  an  oncoming 
winter.  The  Farmers'  Alliance,  in  its  choice  of  a  successor  to  Senator 
Brown  was  somewhat  divided  but  the  organization  in  the  main  supported 
Gen.  John  B.  Gordon.  There  were  several  candidates  before  the  Legis- 
lature. Judge  Thomas  M.  Norwood,  of  Savannah,  an  ex-United  States 
senator ;  Hon.  Patrick  Calhoun,  of  Fulton ;  Hon.  N.  J.  Hammond,  of  Ful- 
ton ;  Judge  James  K.  Hines,  of  Washington,  were  all  strongly  supported ; 
but  General  Gordon  was  overwhelmingly  the  popular  favorite  and  easily 
won  on  the  first  ballot.  The  consolidated  vote  was  as  follows:  Gordon 
120,  Norwood  45,  Calhoun  25,  Hines  13,  Hammond  9,  S.  H.  Hawkins  l.t 

This  same  Legislature  elected  Hon.  Samuel  Lumpkin  to  the  supreme 
bench  for  a  full  term  of  six  years  to  succeed  Associate  Justice  Mark  Bland- 
ford,  who  did  not  stand  for  re-election.  The  following  Superior  Court 
judges  were  also  chosen  at  this  time :  James  H.  Guerry,  Pataula  Circuit ; 
A.  L.  Miller,  Macon  Circuit;  N.  L.  Hutchins,  Western  Circuit;  H.  C. 
Roney,  Augusta  Circuit;  John  W.  Maddox,  Rome  Circuit;  C.  J.  Well- 
bom,  Northeastern  Circuit ;  Roger  L.  Gamble,  Middle  Circuit ;  Augustin 
H.  Hansell,  Southern  Circuit ;  Spencer  R.  Atkinson,  Brunswick  Circuit ; 
James  S.  Boynton,  Flint  Circuit ;  W.  F.  Jenkins,  Ocmulgee  Circuit ;  Ham- 
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ilton  McWhorter,  Northern  Circuit;  J.  H.  Martin,  Chattahoochee  Cir- 
cuit ;  and  Chas.  G.  Janes,  Tallapoosa  Circuit 

To  succeed  Judge  James  S.  Hook  as  state  school  commissioner,  Gov- 
ernor Northen  appointed  Capt.  S.  D.  Bradwell,  a  distinguished  educator, 
who  held  oflSce  until  Governor  Northen  retired  from  office  in  1894.  He 
was  afterwards  president  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Athens. 

The  Legislature  at  its  summer  session  in  1891  elected  Hon.  William 
H.  Fish  to  succeed  Judge  Allen  Fort  on  the  bench  of  the  Southwestern 
Circuit,  the  latter  having  resigned  to  become  a  member  of  the  railroad 
commission.  Judge  Fort's  appointment  to  this  position  was  well-merited. 
He  was  a  joint  author  of  the  bill  under  which  the  railroad  commission 
was  created  in  1879  and  it  was  due  largely  to  his  personal  activities  that 
defeat  for  the  bill  was  averted. 

On  November  23,  1890,  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Georgia  sustained 
a  grievous  loss  in  the  death  of  its  beloved  bishop,  Right  Rev.  John  W. 
Beckwith,  D.  D.,  who  pcussed  away  in  the  prime  of  his  powers.  Bishop 
Beckwith  possessed  no  superior  as  a  pulpit  orator.  To  a  fine  presence, 
he  added  a  voice  of  marvelous  register,  and  a  philosophic  mind  of  un- 
usual vigor,  richly  stored  with  general  information.  It  was  not  an  easy 
task  by  any  means  to  find  a  successor  to  Bishop  Beckwith  but  the  choice 
of  the  diocese  finally  rested  upon  Right  Rev.  Cleland  Kinlock  Nelson,  a 
Virginian  by  birth,  who  was  then  serving  a  wealthy  parish  in  South  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania.  Accepting  the  call  to  Georgia,  Bishop  Nelson  was 
duly  ordained  in  1892  and  retained  his  episcopal  oversight  until  1900  at 
which  time,  on  a  division  of  the  diocese,  he  became  bishop  of  the  newly 
created  Diocese  of  Atlanta,  while  Right  Rev.  F.  F.  Reese,  of  Macon,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Georgia. 

Methodism  likewise  sustained  a  serious  loss  this  year  in  the  death  of 
the  venerated  Dr.  Andrew  A.  Lipscomb,  an  ex-chancellor  of  the  State 
University.  He  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Athens,  on  the  day  following 
the  death  of  Bishop  Beckwith.  Doctor  Lipscomb  was  perhaps  the  fore- 
most Shakespearean  scholar  in  the  South,  a  noted  educator,  and  a  man 
greatly  beloved  by  all. 

On  November  26,  1890,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was  approved  creat- 
ing a  school  for  the  industrial  education  of  colored  youth.  A  site  for  the 
proposed  institution  was  chosen  near  Savannah  and  a  tract  of  land  con- 
taining eighty-five  acres  was  acquired  by  purchase,  thirty-five  acres  of 
which  was  allotted  to  a  campus,  while  the  remainder  was  held  in  reserve 
for  other  uses.  Messers.  Peter  W.  Meldrin,  W.  R.  Hammond,  P.  J.  Cline, 
J.  B.  Fielder  and  George  T.  MurreU  constituted  its  first  board  of  trustees. 
This  splendid  scl\ool,  attesting  the  state's  interest  in  the  negro  race,  was 
made  a  part  of  the  university  system.* 

The  census  returns  of  1890  entitled  Georgia  to  an  additional  member 
of  Congress.  Accordingly,  at  the  summer  session  of  the  State  Legislature 
in  1891  an  act  was  passed  dividing  the  state  into  eleven  congressional  dis- 
tricts.   The  apportionment  of  counties  under  this  act  was  as  follows:  t 

First  District,  Chatham,  Burke,  Screven,  Emanuel,  Bulloch,  Effing- 
ham, Bryan,  Tattnall,  Liberty  and  Mcintosh.    Second  District,  Quitman, 
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Clay,  Randolph,  Terrell,  Calhoun,  Dougherty,  Worth,  Early,  Baker, 
Miller,  Mitchell,  Colquitt,  Berrien,  Decatur  and  Thomas.  Third  District, 
Stewart,  Webster,  Sumter,  Lee,  Dooly,  Wilcox,  Schley,  Pulaski,  Twiggs, 
Houstoun,  Macon,  Taylor  and  Crawford  Fourth  District,  Muscogee, 
Marion,  Talbot,  Harris,  Meriwether,  Troup,  Coweta,  Heard,  Carroll  and 
Chattahoochee.  Fifth  District,  Fulton,  Douglas,  Campbell,  Clayton,  De- 
£alb,  Rockdale,  Newton  and  Walton.  Sixth  District,  Bibb,  Baldwin, 
Jones,  Monroe,  Upson,  Pike,  Spalding,  Fayette,  Henry  and  Butts.  Seventh 
District,  Haralson,  Paulding,  Cobb,  Polk,  Floyd,  Bartow,  Chattooga,  Gor- 
don, Walker,  Dade,  Catoosa,  Whitefield  and  Murray.  Eighth  District, 
Jasper,  Putnam,  Morgan,  Greene,  Oconee,  Clarke,  Oglethorpe,  Madison, 
Elbert,  Hart,  Franklin  and  Wilkes.  Ninth  District,  Fannin,  Union, 
Towns,  Rabun,  Habersham,  White,  Lumpkin,  Dawson,  Gilmer,  Pickens, 
Cherokee,  Forsyth,  Milton,  Gwinnett,  Jackson,  Hall  and  Banks.  Tenth 
District,  Richmond,  Columbia,  Lincoln,  Jefferson,  Glascock,  McDuffie, 
Warren,  Taliaferro,  Washington,  Wilkinson  and  Hancock.  Eleventh  Dis- 
trict, Glynn,  Johnson,  Laurens,  Montgomery,  Dodge,  Telfair,  Irwin, 
Coffee,  Appling,  Wayne,  Pierce,  Ware,  Clinch,  Echols,  Lowndes,  Brooks, 
Charlton  and  Camden. 

During  this  session  an  act  was  passed  to  amend  the  state  constitution 
so  as  to  provide  for  annual  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  the 
measure  when  submitted  to  the  people  failed  of  ratification. 

It  was  also  at  its  session  in  1891  that  the  Legislature  passed  an  act, 
establishing  the  State  Normal  School  at  Athens,  as  a  part  of  the  University 
of  Georgia.  This  school,  in  its  stimulating  effect  upon  the  educational 
interests  of  the  state,  has  more  than  justified  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
of  its  founders,  and  from  year  to  year  has  furnished  well-trained  and  well- 
equipped  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  Georgia.  Hon.  Wm.  H. 
Fleming,  of  Richmond,  introduced  and  pressed  to  its  passage  the  bill 
creating  this  institution.  Mr.  Fleming  was  a  great  champion  of  educa- 
tion. Before  entering  upon  the  practice  of  law  he  had  for  a  number  of 
years  been  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Augusta.  Capt.  S.  D. 
Bradwell  after  filling  the  office  of  state  school  commissioner  for  four 
years,  under  Governor  Northen  became  president  of  this  institution  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  shaking  its  subsequent  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Dr.  J.  M.  Pound,  the  present  executive  head  of  the  institution,  is 
an  experienced  educator,  having  also  served  Ae  state  as  school  com- 
missioner. 

During  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  railway  development  in  Georgia 
had  received  a  powerful  stimulus  and  in  response  to  the  awakening  touch 
of  Prosperous  wand  a  perfect  network  of  steel  had  overspread  the  state  in 
every  direction.  The  mileage  of  these  various  lines  was  as  follows :  Cen- 
tral Railway,  including  also  the  Georgia,  1,572,  Richmond  and  Danville 
388,  East  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  456,  Plant  System  565,  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  140,  Georgia  Southern  274,  Savannah,  Americus  and 
Montgomery  180,  Georgia,  Carolina  and  Northern  120,  miscellaneous 
1,004.    Total  4,699  miles. 

Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  the  illustrious  commander  of  our  Western 
Army  during  the  Civil  war,  whose  Fabian  strategy  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign of  1864,  caused  his  removal  by  the  Richmond  authorities,  died  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  on  March  2,  1891.    Military  critics 
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today  rank  General  Johnston  second  only  to  the  great  Lee  himself  as  a 
strategist.  For  his  gallant  defense  of  this  state,  Georgia  will  always  hold 
him  in  grateful  remembrance,   n  . 

Two  distinguished  Georgians  also  passed  away  this  year:  Gen.  L.  J» 
Gartrell  and  ex-United  States  Sen.  Joshua  Hill.  General  Gartrell  was 
perhaps  the  ablest  criminal  lawyer  in  the  South.  He  has  served  his  state 
in  Congress  and  on  the  field  of  battle  and  had  made  a  strong  race  for  gov- 
ernor against  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  Mr.  Hill  was  the  only  member  of 
the  Georgia  delegation  in  Congress  in  1861  who  formally  resigned  his 
seat.  The  others  merely  withdrew  following  Georgia's  action  in  adopting 
the  ordinance  of  secession. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

President  Harrison  Visits  Georgia  in  1891 — ^His  Manner  Somewhat 
Reserved — Gk)v.  David  B.  Hill  Comes  to  Unveil  the  Grady  Monu- 
ment— Tribute  of  New  York's  Governor  to  a  Private  Citizen — 

• 

All  Sections  Aid  in  Erecting  This  Monument  to  the  Great  Peace- 
maker— Two  Vacancies  Felled  on  the  Railroad  Commission — ^Wil- 
liam J.  Bryan  Makes  His  Maiden  Speech  in  Congress  in  1892 — 
Camp  Northen  Established,  Near  Griffin — The  Presidential 
Campaign  of  1892  Opens — The  State  Democratic  Convention  a 
Storm  Center — Cleveland's  Administration  Endorsed,  but. an  Un- 

INSTRUCTED  DELEGATION  IS  SeNT  TO  CHICAGO — HOKE  SmITH  RECOG- 
NIZED AS  THE  Leader  of  the  Cleveland  Forces  in  Georgu — The 
Platform  Demands  Free  Coinage  of  Silver,  Tariff  Reform,  and 
Economy  in  Governmental  Expenditures — Governor  Northen  Re- 
nominated, WITH  All  the  State  House  Officers — ^Delegates  to 
THE  National  Democratic  Convention  of  1892 — The  People's 
Party  Nominates  a  State  Ticket — ^W.  L.  Peek  Its  Standard-bearer 
FOR  Governor — Democracy  Sweeps  Both  State  and  Nation — 
Cleveland  and  Stevenson  Nominated  at  Chicago — Successful  in 
Winning  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Cleveland  Calls  Hon.  Hoke  Smith 
Into  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior — Other  Georgians 
Honored — John  I.  Hall — Henry  R.  Harris — Gen.  P.  M.  B.  Young 
— ^New  Congressmen — Thos.  B.  Cabaniss — John  W.  Maddox — ^F. 
Carter  Tate — Benj.  E.  Russell — After  a  Dramatic  Contest,  Maj. 
J.  C.  C.  Black,  of  Augusta,  Defeats  Thos.  E.  Watson,  in  thb 
Tenth — ^Mr.  Watson,  While  in  Congress,  Secured  the  Passage  op 
THE  First  Law  Authorizing  Free  Delivery  of  the  Mails  in  the 
Rural  Districts — Charles  F.  Crisp,  of  Georgia,  Elected  Speaker 
OF  THE  National  House  of  Representatives — The  New  Legislature 
Assembles — Chief  Justice  Bleckley  Re-elected — Constitutional 
Amendment  Passes  Authorizing  Pensions  for  Widows  of  Confed- 
erate Soldiers  Who  Died  in  the  Service — ^Another  Amendment 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Issue  Charters  to  Rail- 
roads— ^Labor  Day  Made  a  Legal  Holiday — ^Provisions 'FOr  a  New 
Code — Death  of  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar — The  Panic  of  1893 — Brunswick 
Visited  by  a  Three-fold  Disaster — Death  of  Senator  Colquitt — 
Speaker  Crisp  Declines  ^m  Appointment — The  Toga  Conferred 
upon  Patrick  Walsh — ^Monument  to  Mr.  Stephens  Unveiled  at 
Crawfordville — ^Review  of  Governor  Northen 's  Administration. 

President  Benjamin  Harrison,  in  making  a  tour  of  the  southern  states, 
reached  Georgia  on  April  7, 1891.    He  was  met  at  Marietta  by  a  commit- 
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tee  of  citizens  and  escorted  to  Atlanta,  where  a  number  of  receptions  had 
been  planned  in  his  honor.  He  made  a  visit  to  the  capitol,  and  though  the 
Legislature  was  not  in  session  at  this  time  he  was  cordially  greeted  by  the 
governor  and  state  house  officials.  The  President's  manner  was  exceed- 
ingly reserved.    Its  effect  upon  those  who  met  him  was  somewhat  repel- 

•  lant ;  but  his  brief  speeches  were  friendly  in  tone  and  manifested  a  kindly 
spirit  toward  the  South. 

Georgia's  next  distinguished  visitor  was  Hon.  David  B.  Hill,  then 
governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Governor  Hill  was  an  avowed  aspir- 
ant for  the  democratic  nomination  in  1892.  But  his  errand  to  Georgia 
at  this  time  was  not  political.  He  came  for  the  purpose  of  unveiling  the 
Grady  monument,  an  event  which  took  place  with  august  ceremonies  on 
October  21, 1891.  This  monument,  consisting  of  a  bronze  statue  mounted 
upon  a  granite  pedestal,  was  the  creation  of  Alexander  Doyle,  a  distin- 
guished sculptor  of  New  York,  and  was  admittedly  a  work  of  art.  It  por- 
trayed Mr.  Grady  as  an^  orator,  in  one  of  his  characteristic  poses  when 
making  a  public  speech.  Though  only  a  private  citizen,  Mr.  Grady  at  the 
time  of.  his  death  was  known  to  the  whole  American  people  by  reason  of 
his  great  work  as  a  peace-maker.  Within  less  than  five  days  after  the 
movement  to  build  a  monument  was  launched,  contributions  to  the  amount 
of  $12,000  had  been  received,  while  enough  money  was  subscribed  in  the 
weeks  which  followed  to  raise  the  sum  to  $20,000.  It  was  an  unparalleled 
demonstration  of  interest,  admiration  and  respect.  The  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  Boston  sent  a  check  for  $1,000.  The  New  England  Society 
of  New  York  made  a  contribution  of  $900.  Tammany  Hall  subscribed 
$500,  Andrew  Carnegie  $250,  and  scores  of  other  friends  at  the  North 
sent  amounts  ranging  from  $25  upward.  It  was  an  unparalleled  tribute 
to  a  man  who  had  never  held  an  office  in  the  gift  of  either  state  or  nation, 
and  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  less  than  forty  years  of  age.    Miss 

•  Gussie  Grady,  the  great  orator's  only  daughter,  unloosed  the  veil.  Hon. 
Clark  Howell,  in  a  most  eloquent  speech  of  introduction,  presented  Gov- 
ernor Hill,  who  as  the  chosen  orator  of  the  occasion,  pronounced  a  mag- 
nificent eulogium  upon  Mr.  Grady's  life  and  character,  declaring  him  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  of  Americans.  Hon.  Charles  S.  Northen,  after- 
wards for  many  years  secretary  of  the  State  Senate,  served  as  president 
of  the  Grady  Monument  Association.* 

Two  vacancies  occurred  this  year  on  the  railroad  commission.  Col.  J. 
W.  Robertson,  retiring  on  April  7,  1891,  Governor  Northen  appointed 
Hon.  Virgil  Powers  to  succeed  him  on  the  board.  During  the  fall.  Judge 
Erwin  's  seat  became  vacant  and  Judge  Allen  Fort,  of  Sumter,  one  of  the 
original  champions  of  the  railroad  commission,  was  designated  as  his 
successor.  Judge  Fort,  when  in  the  Legislature,  introduced  one  of  the 
bills  out  of  which  the  act  creating  the  railroad  commission  grew.  He 
also  took  a  leading  part  in  the  House  debates,  and  the  measure  which 
finally  met  with  adoption  bore  the  impress  of  his  master  mind. 

On  March  16,  1892,  William  J.  Bryan,  the  future  standard-bearer  of 
democracy,  in  three  distinct  presidential  campaigns,  delivered  his  maiden 
speech  in  Congress  on  tariff  reform.  It  created  a  national  sensation.  All 
the  newspaper  correspondents  in  Washington  were  a  unit  in  saying  that 
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none  of  the  great  tariff  orators,  including  Randall,  Carlisle,  Mills,  Morri- 
son and  others,  had  ever  equaUed  it ;  and  since  it  was  a  Georgian,  acting 
as  spokesman  for  the  state's  delegation  to  Chicago  in  1896  who  put  Mr. 
Bryan  in  nomination  for  President,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  quote  a  de- 
scriptive paragraph  written  by  one  of  these  correspondents,  under  the 
spell  of  Mr.  Bryan 's  great  speech.*    Said  he : 

<<•  •  •  jjg  gpoke  for  three  hours.  There  was  not  a  dull  sentence 
nor  a  dull  word  in  the  entire  speech;  not  a  man  left  his  seat  in  this 
entire  time.  When  he  had  finished  every  democrat  on  the  floor  crowded 
around  him  and  tendered  congratulations.  Even  the  doorkeepers  and 
pages  flocked  to  him  and  people  came  down  from  the  galleries  after  ad- 
journment to  get  a  closer  view  of  the  man  who  had  bounded  from  obscur- 
ity to  greatness  in  one  day." 

Camp  Northen,  near  Griffin,  Georgia,  was  established  in  the  spring 
of  this  year  as  a  permanent  military  encampment  for  Georgia's  state 
troops.  The  land  for  this  purpose  was  generously  donated  by  the  people 
of  Griffin.  On  May  24,  1892,  the  camp  was  formally  dedicated  with 
impressive  exercises,  including  a  military  review.  Governor  Northen  on 
behalf  of  the  state  accepted  Griffin's  handsome  gift,  a  donation  inspired 
largely  by  admiration  for  Adjutant-General  Kell,  whose  home  was  at 
Sunnyside,  near  Griffin. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1892  opened  with  every  prospect  of  an 
exciting  contest;  nor  was  this  expectation  disappointed.  Amid  great 
political  excitement  the  state  democratic  convention  met  in  Atlanta,  on 
May  18,  1892,  to  choose  delegates  to  the  national  democratic  conven- 
tion in  Chicago.  It  was  a  time  of  great  financial  and  business  depres- 
sion, and  one  of  the  dominant  issues  was  the  silver  question.  There  was 
a  division  of  sentiment  among  Georgia's  democrats  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Cleveland,  some  charging  him  with  a  distinct  leaning  toward  Wall  Street, 
others  endorsing  him  as  the  nation's  foremost  democrat.  The  fight  in 
Georgia  was  a  stubborn  one,  almost  feudal  in  its  bitterness.  It  divided 
the  state  into  factional  camps,  one  of  which  strongly  advocated  ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  while  the  other  with  equal  ardor  opposed  him,  preferring 
one  of  the  various  candidates  friendly  to  the  white  metal.  Hon.  Wm. 
T.  Atkinson,  the  retiring  state  chairman,  called  the  convention  to  order. 
At  once  the  factional  lines  were  drawn  and  a  sharp  contest  ensued  between 
ex-Sen.  Pope  Barrow,  of  Chatham,  and  Col.  John  W.  Robertson,  of  Cobb, 
for  the  temporaiy  chairmanship.  But  the  contest  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  former  by  a  vote  of  199-3/15  to  144-12/15.  Great  applause  greeted 
the  announcement  of  this  vote,  indicating  as  it  did  a  distinct  Cleveland 
majority  in  the  convention.  Judge  Barrow,  thereupon,  took  the  chair. 
Later,  on  motion,  he  was  made  the  convention's  permanent  presiding 
officer.  There  were  two  contesting  delegations  from  Fulton  County, 
but  the  Cleveland  delegation  was  seated.  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration 
was  endorsed  but  efforts  to  send  an  instructed  delegation  to  Chicago  to 
vote  as  a  unit  for  Mr.  Cleveland  failed.  The  platform  adopted  by  the 
convention  declared  unequivocally  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  for 
tariff  reform,  and  for  economy  in  governmental  expenditures.  It  also 
favored  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  railroad  commission.    The  recognized 
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leader  of  the  Cleveland  forces  both  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  and  in 
the  state  was  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  of  Fulton.  Mr.  Smith  made  a  strong 
fight  for  the  democratic  ex-President  and  though  he  failed  to  secure  an 
instructed  delegation  to  vote  as  a  unit  for  Mr.  Cleveland  he  secured  an 
unqualified  endorsement  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration.  Some  of 
the  warmest  supporters  of  the  ex-President  opposed  the  unit  rule  on  the 
ground  that  it  disregarded  the  rights  of  the  districts.  One  of  the  most 
dramatic  scenes  of  the  convention  was  created  by  Hon.  Seaborn  Wright, 
of  Floyd,  an  anti-Cleveland  delegate,  who  delivered  an  impassioned 
speech  against  what  he  considered  an  injustice  to  the  districts.  Dele- 
gates to  the  Chicago  convention  were  chosen  as  follows :  from  the  state  at 
large,  James  Monroe  Smith,  of  Oglethorpe;  Fleming  G.  DuBignon,  F. 
H.  Richardson  and  Dupont  Guerry;  district  delegates,  1.  George  A. 
Mercer  and  William  Clifton;  2.  James  M.  Griggs  and  John  Triplett;  3. 
Bascom  Myrick  and  C.  C.  Duncan;  4.  Louis  F.  Garrard  and  L.  P.  Man- 
deville ;  5.  George  Hillyer  and  Milton  A.  Candler ;  6.  Fred  Dismuke  and 
Richard  Johnson ;  7.  W.  W.  Vandiver  and  T.  W.  Glover ;  8.  F.  C.  Foster 
and  W.  B.  Burnett;  9.  James  R.  Brown  and  Lewis  Davis;  10.  E.  W. 
Barrett  and  W.  0.  Mitchell ;  11.  W.  T.  McArthur  and  T.  W.  Lamb. 

During  the  month  of  August  a  second  state  democratic  convention 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  governor  and  state  house  offi- 
cers. The  temporary  chairman  of  this  convention  was  Hon.  Pleasant  A. 
Stovall,  of  Chatham ;  its  permanent  chairman,  Hon;  Wm.  Y.  Atkinson,  of 
Coweta.  Governor  Northen  and  the  entire  state  house  ticket  was  re- 
nominated, with  the  exception  of  Col.  George  N.  Lester,  attorney-general, 
disabled  by  ill  health.  To  succeed  him,  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Terrell,  of  Meri- 
wether, was  nominated.  The  following  presidential  electors  were  chosen 
to  cast  the  state's  vote  for  Cleveland  and  Stevenson:  from  the  state  at 
large,  Joseph  S.  James,  Allen  D.  Candler,  Wm.  T.  Gary  and  Dupont 
Guerry;  district  electors,  Alfred  Herrington,  Jesse  W.  Walters,  E.  T. 
Hinton,  W.  C.  Adamson,  Benj.  M.  Blackburn,  Frank  Flyntt,  P.  M.  B. 
Young,  J.  P.  Shannon,  Wm.  E.  Simmons,  John  W.  Lindsey,  and  M.  F. 
McCook.  This  year  the  people's  party  effected  a  strong  political  or- 
ganization in  the  state  and  nominated  for  governor,  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Peek, 
of  Rockdale.  Nominations  for  the  various  state  house  offices  were  made 
as  follows:  W.  R.  Gorman,  secretary  of  state;  J.  E.  H.  Ware,  treasurer; 
A.  W.  Ivey,  comptroller-general;  J.  A.  B.  Mahaflfey,  attorney-general; 
James  Barrett,  commissioner  of  agriculture. 

In  the  October  elections.  Governor  Northen  defeated  his  opponent. 
Col.  W.  L.  Peck,  by  a  majority  of  71,402  votes,  receiving  140,492  to 
Colonel  Peek's  68,990.*  The  entire  democratic  ticket  for  state  house 
officers  was  elected  as  follows :  Gen.  Philip  Cook,  secretary  of  state ;  Rob- 
ert U.  Hardeman,  state  treasurer;  William  A.  Wright,  comptroller- 
general;  Joseph  M.  Terrell,  attorney-general;  and  R.  T.  Nesbitt,  com- 
missioner of  agriculture. 

The  nominees  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention  which  met  in 
Chicago  during  the  summer  of  1892  were  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland, 
of  New  York,  for  President,  and  Hon.  Adlai  F.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois. 
This  ticket  swept  the  country  in  the  November  elections.     Mr.  Cleve- 
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land  was  again  the  choice  of  the  American  people  for  the  high  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  the  important  portfolio  of  secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  he  called  a  distinguished  Georgian,  Hon.  Hoke  Smith. 
Mr.  Smith  had  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  ex-President  for  the  demo- 
cratic nomination  and  a  powerful  factor  in  the  campaign.  His  owner- 
ship of  a  great  newspaper  in  the  capital  city  of  the  state  was  of  immense 
advantage  to  him  in  shaping  public  opinion.*  He  was  also  at  this  time 
the  foremost  anti-corporation  lawyer  in  the  state.  Mr.  Smith  accepted 
the  President's  appointment  to  office  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  took 
his  seat  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  cabinet. 

Judge  John  I.  Hall,  of  GriflBn,  one  of  the  state's  ablest  lawyers,  was 
made  an  assistant  attorney-general  under  the  new  administration ;  Hon. 
Henry  R.  Harris,  of  Greenville,  an  assistant  postmaster-general ;  and  Gen. 
P.  M.  B.  Young,  minister  to  Gautemala  and  Honduras.  General  Young 
died  before  completing  his  tenure  of  oflSce;  but  he  lived  long  enough 
to  establish  pleasant  diplomatic  relations  between  our  Government 
and  these  Central  American  Republics.  His  remains  were  brought 
back  to  this  country  for  reinterment  in  the  cemetery  at  Cartersville, 
Georgia.  He  had  served  Georgia  on  the^  field  of  battle,  commanding  a 
division  before  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  he  had  occupied  a  seat  in 
Congress  for  three  successive  terms ;  he  had  been  a  commissioner  to  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  1878 ;  and  he  had  filled  the  post  of  consul-general  at 
St.  Petersburg.  His  record  was  one  of  brilliant  achievement  and  of 
great  usefulness  both  to  state  and  nation. 

Several  changes  were  made  in  the  state's  delegation  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1892.  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Cabaniss,  in  the  Sixth  District,  succeeded 
Hon.  James  H.  Blount.  Judge  Cabaniss  had  served  in  both  House  and 
Senate  of  the  State  Legislature  and  had  held  the  judgeship  of  the  City 
Court  of  Forsyth.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  but  not  a  politician.  Con- 
sequently he  retained  his  seat  for  only  one  term.  Mr.  Blount  had  served 
in  Congress  with  marked  distinction  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Soon 
after  his  retirement  from  office  he  was  sent  by  Mr.  Cleveland  as  a  special 
commissioner  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  unravel  a  serious  diplomatic 
tangle.    This  he  successfully  accomplished. 

In  the  Seventh  District,  Doctor  Felton's  old  stronghold,  Judge  John 
W.  Maddox,  a  former  occupant  of  the  Superior  Court  bench  of  the 
Rome  Circuit  and  a  gallant  ex-Confederate  oflScer  of  cavalry,,  defeated 
the  incumbent,  Hon.  R.  W.  Everett.  In  the  Ninth  District  Hon.  F. 
Carter  Tate,  of  Jasper,  Georgia,  a  successful  lawyer,  succeeded  Hon. 
Thomas  E.  Winn.  Mr.  Tate  held  his  seat  in  Congress  for  twelve  years, 
after  which  he  became  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Georgia.  Though  a  democrat,  he  received  this  appointment 
from  President  Roosevelt,  a  republican.  Georgia  gained  a  new  congress- 
man in  1892.  This  was  Hon.  Benjamin  E.  Russell,  of  the  Second.  Judge 
Turner  formerly  represented  this  district  but  on  a  reapportionment  of 
the  state  subsequent  to  the  census  of  1890,  Judge  Turner's  home  county 
was  placed  in  the  newly  created  Eleventh  District ;  and  from  this  district 
he  was  returned  as  its  first  congressman.  Mr.  Russell  was  a  journalist 
whose  editorial  pen  made  him  a  power  in  South  Georgia.     He  had 


*  The  Atlanta  Journal. 
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entered  the  Confederate  Army  as  a  drummer  boy  in  the  First  Georgia 
Regiment,  and  during  the  last  year  of  the  war  had  been  a  prisoner  on 
Johnson's  Island.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1877  and  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
of  1880.  From  1885  to  1890  he  was  postmaster  of  Bainbridge,  Georgia. 
Mr.  Russell  served  in  Congress  for  only  two  terms. 

In  the  Tenth  District,  Maj.  J.  C.  C.  Black,  after  a  contest,  unpre- 
cedented in  the  annals  of  the  district,  defeated  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson, 
who  bore  the  standard  of  the  people's  party  but  claimed  to  be  a  Jeflfer- 
sonian  democrat.  From  this  time  on,  Mr.  Watson  became  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  populist  pa|?ty  in  Georgia.  He  contested  the  election  before 
Congress  but  Major  Black  was  seated.  While  a  member  of  the  Fifty- 
second  Congress,  Mr.  Watson  drafted,  introduced,  and  pressed  to  its 
passage  the  first  law  ever  put  upon  the  statute-books,  authorizing  the 
free  delivery  of  mail  in  the  rural  districts.*  Major  Black  was  a  native 
of  Kentucky  and  a  gallant  officer  of  cavalry  in  the  Confederate  army. 
After  the  war  he  read  law  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  where  he  established 
his  future  home,  becoming  in  a  short  while  one  of  the  ablest  advocates 
in  the  state.  Major  Black  pronounced  a  magnificent  eulogium  on 
Senator  Hill  at  the  unveiling  of  the  latter 's  monument  in  Atlanta,  in 
1886.  He  was  also  a  strong  minority  candidate  to  succeed  Mr.  Hill  in 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1882. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  this  year  re-elected  to  Congress  were : 
Messrs.  Crisp,  Lester,  Livingston,  Moses,  Lawson  and  Turner. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  Hon.  James  H.  Blount,  of  Georgia,  on 
retiring  from  Congress,  in  1893,  was  sent  by  President  Cleveland  as  a 
special  envoy  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  facts  underlying  this 
appointment  are  as  follows :  Queen  Liliuokalani,  the  rightful  sovereign 
of  Hawaii,  having  been  deposed  by  the  successful  revolutionists,  a  pro- 
visional government  was  organized.  The  ministers  of  the  queen  appealed 
for  help  to  the  foreign  legations ;  and  to  protect  American  interests  on 
the  islands  the  United  States  minister,  John  L.  Stevens,  caused  a  force 
of  140  sailors  and  marines  to  be  landed  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Boston,  at 
the  same  time  recognizing  the  provisional  government's  authority  of 
control.  Commissioners  were  sent  to  the  United  States  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  annexation.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Stevens  declared  Hawaii 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  on  February  16,  1893.  Presi- 
dent Harrison  submitted  to  Congress  a  treaty  of  annexation ;  but  on  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Cleveland  this  treaty  was  withdrawn.  The  action  of 
Minister  Stevens  was  also  disavowed.  To  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  true 
condition  of  affairs  on  the  islands.  President  Cleveland  dispatched  Hon. 
James  H.  Blount,  of  Georgia,  as  a  special  commissioner  to  Hawaii  to 
report  upon  the  situation.  Mr.  Blount's  report  showed  that  the  uprising 
in  Hawaii  was  only  an  insurrectionary  movement  planned  to  dethrone 
a  rightful  sovereign;  that  the  minister's  action  in  landing  troops  on  the 
islands  was  wholly  unwarranted;  and  that  it  was  due  lai^ely  to  this 
high-handed  proceeding  on  his  part  that  the  revolution  was  successfully 
accomplished.     Negotiations  were  thereupon  opened  for  the  queen's 


*  Statement  made  by  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  Marcb 
15,  1904. 
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restoration,  but  her  refusal  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  made  it  out  of 
the  question  to  support  her  pretensions.  Hawaii  was  proclaimed  a 
republic  on  July  4,  1894,  and  duly  organized  with  Sanford  B.  Dole  as 
president,  and  a  Legislature  consisting  of  ,two  chambers.  In  1895  the 
deposed  queen  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  regain  her  lost  throne  and 
scepter.  In  1898  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  annexed  and  organized  as 
a  territory  with  ex-President  Dole  as  territorial  governor. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  it  devolved  upon 
the  democrats  by  reason  of  the  sweeping  victories  won  in  the  fall  elections 
to  organize  the  National  House  of  Representatives;  and  at  this  time 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Crisp,  of  Georgia,  was  called  to  the  speaker's  chair. 
In  the  democratic  caucus,  Mr.  Crisp  defeated  such  well  known  party 
leaders  as  Roger  Q.  Mills,  of  Texas,  Benton  H.  McMillan,  of  Tennessee, 
and  Wm.  M.  Springer,  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Crisp  led  on  the  first  ballot,  but 
he  lacked  a  majority  of  all  the  votes.  The  contest  was  a  stubborn  one 
and  ballot  after  ballot  was  taken  without  result.  Mr.  McMillan  finally 
withdrew,  and  though  he  voted  for  Mr.  Mills,  most  of  his  support  went 
to  Mr.  Crisp,  giving  the  Georgian  almost  enough  votes  to  nominate  him 
for  speaker.  On  the  thirtieth  ballot,  Mr.  Springer's  vote  was  given  to 
Mr.  Crisp  who  was  thereupon  declared  the  nominee  of  the  caucus.  The 
republican  candidate  defeated  by  Mr.  Crisp  on  the  first  ballot  in  the 
House  was  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Read,  of  Maine,'  otherwise  known  as  the 
**Czar  of  Congress."  It  was  due  largely  to  the  prestige  achieved  by 
Mr.  Crisp  as  minority  leader  of  the  House  that  he  was  successful  in 
winning  the  speakership  at  this  time.  He  had  succeeded  Mr.  Carlisle  as 
leader  of  the  democratic  minority,  had  engaged  in  more  than  one  clash 
with  Czar  Reed,  and  had  been  largely  if  not  wholly  instrumental  in 
defeating  the  iniquitous  force  bill.  His  promotion  to  the  speakership 
was  a  well-bestowed  and  a  well-earned  compliment.  Mr.  Crisp  was  the 
first  Georgian  since  the  days  of  Howell  Cobb  to  occupy  the  speaker's 
chair  and  his  elevation  to  this  high  office  was  a  great  honor  to  the  state 
of  his  adoption.  He  also  presided  over  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress ;  but 
with  the  return  of  the  republicans  to  power  Mr.  Reed  resumed  the 
speakership.    There  was  great  rejoicing  throughout  Georgia  over  Mr. 

Crisp's  election. 

The  General  Assembly  convened  on  October  26,  1892,  and  organized 
by  electing  Hon.  Alexander  S.  Clay,  of  the  Thirty-fifth  District,  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Atkinson,  of  Coweta,  speaker  of 
the  House.  Governor  Northen  was  re-inaugurated  and  began  his  second 
term  of  two  years  by  transmitting  a  vigorous  message  to  the  Legislature 
in  which  he  recommended  a  reformatory,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Supreme  Court  judges,  and  a  state  board  of  health.  He  also  took  a 
pronounced  stand  in  condemnation  of  lynch  law,  the  state  having  lately 
witnessed  several  outbreaks  of  mob  violence. 

Chief  Justice  Logan  E.  Bleckley,  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature, 
was  re-elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  to  begin  January  1,  1893.  The 
following  Superior  Court  judges  were  also  chosen  at  this  time :  Sampson 
W.  Harris,  Coweta  Circuit;  Marshall  J.  Clarke,  Atlanta  Circuit;  B.  B. 
Bowers,  Albany  Circuit;  Hamilton  McWhorter,  Northern  Circuit; 
Robert  Falligant,  Eastern  Circuit;  W.  B.  Butt,  Chattahoochee  Circuit; 
Thomas  W.  Milner,  Cherokee  Circuit;  J.  L.  Sweat,  Brunswick  Circuit; 
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George  F.  Gober,  Blue  Ridge  Circuit ;  Wm.  H.  Fish,  Southwestern  Cir- 
cuit; C.  C.  Smith,  Oconee  Circuit;  W.  M.  Henry,  Rome  Circuit  and 
Richard  H.  Clark,  Stone  Mountain  Circuit.  During  the  summer  session 
of  1893,  this  list  was  increased  by  the  following  additions:  James  M. 
Griggs  to  succeed  J.  H.  Guerry  on  the  Pataula  Circuit ;  John  J.  Hunt 
to  succeed  James  S.  Boynton  on  the  Flint  Circuit;  Charles  L.  Bartlett 
to  succeed  A.  L.  Miller  on  the  Macon  Circuit ;  and  Joseph  H.  Lumpkin 
to  succeed  Marshall  J.  Clarke  on  the  Atlanta  Circuit. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  passed  at  this  session  of  the 
Legislature  was  a  constitutional  amendment  granting  pensions  to  the 
widows  of  Confederate  soldiers  who  died  in  the  service.  Governor 
Northen,  in  a  subsequent  message  to  the  Legislature  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  less  than  eight  months  fully  3,400  applications  had  been 
filed  for  pensions  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Georgia's  liberality 
to  her  old  soldiers  was  thus  extended  to  the  widows  of  these  brave  men ; 
and  on  the  governor's  recommendation  funds  were  provided  by  the 
Legislature  for  meeting  every  just  demand  upon  the  state's  treasury, 
despite  the  fact  that  an  outlay  was  involved  far  in  excess  of  the  original 
expectations. 

There  was  also  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  passed  at  this 
session  providing  that  aU  corporate  powers  and  privileges  to  railroads 
in  this  state  should  be  granted  by  the  secretary  of  state  on  terms, 
liabilities,  and  restrictions,  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
to  the  constitution  of  this  state.  It  was  further  provided  that  in  cases 
where  the  secretary  of  state  was  disqualified  by  reason  of  interest  in  tne 
proposed  corporation  from  issuing  said  powers  to  any  railroad  company 
this  duty  should  be  performed  by  the  comptroller-general.  The  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  undertook  further  to  define  the  powers,  rights, 
privileges  and  immunities  of  such  railroads,  to  regulate  the  same,  to 
provide  for  the  consolidation  thereof,  for  building  branches  thereto  and 
making  extensions  thereof,  to  enable  the  same  to  run  navigation  lines  in 
connection  therewith,  to  provide  for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  one  railroad 
by  another,  to  grant  renewals  of  charters,  and  for  other  purposes.* 

This  Legislature  also  passed  an  act  making  it  a  felony  to  wreck  a 
railroad  or  to  be  in  any  way  involved  in  a  conspiracy  to  wreck  a  rail- 
road. Recent  development^  in  the  state  had  made  such  a  law  imperative. 
One  of  the  oldest  lines  in  the  state  had  been  forced  into  bankruptcy  by 
reason  of  improper  manipulation  of  its  stocks,  and  other  lines  were  on 
the  verge  of  collapse.  As  a  penalty  for  violating  this  act,  the  oflEender 
was  subject  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
twenty  years  and  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5,000  nor  more  than  $25,000.  t 

Labor  Day  was  made  a  legal  holiday  by  this  same  Legislature  at  its 
summer  session.  An  act  was  also  passed  for  protecting  union  labels  and 
trade-marks  and  to  fix  a  penalty  for  counterfeiting  the  same.  News- 
paper libel  was  defined.  Mob  violence  was  prohibited.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  establishment  of  reformatory  prisons  by  counties  or  munic- 
ipalities and  an  act  was  also  passed  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
three  commissioners  to  codify  the  laws  of  Georgia.    On  this  commission 


*  Acts  1892,  p.  37. 
t  Acts  1892,  p.  111. 
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the  following  distinguished  Georgians  were  appointed :  Judge  John  L. 
Hopkins,  Hon.  Clifford  Anderson  and  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Lamar;  and  the 
labors  of  this  commission  bore  fruit  in  what  is  known  as  the  Code  of 
1895.  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Fleming,  of  Richmond,  was  the  author  of  the 
substitute  bill  under  which  this  code  was  prepared.  Mr.  Fleming  was 
also  the  author  of  a  bill  passed  in  1893  providing  for  certain  criminal 
cases  to  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  fast  writs  of  error.  This 
legislation  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  state  in  its  application  to  the 
trial  of  criminals.  It  has  tended  in  great  measure  to  curb  mob  violence 
and  to  discourage  a  resort  to  lynch-law. 

On  January  23,  1893,  while  visiting  relatives  at  Vineville,  near 
Macon,  Georgia,  Associate  Justice  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  died  after  a  brief  illness,  though  he  had  not  enjoyed 
the  best  of  health  for  more  than  two  years.  His  remains  were  tem- 
porarily interred  at  Macon  but  were  afterwards  exhumed  and  taken  to 
Oxford,  Mississippi,  for  final  entombment.  Judge  Lamar  was  a  native 
of  this  state  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  Georgians.  Whether  as  an 
envoy  to  Europe,  representing  the  Southern  Confederacy,  as  an  orator, 
pronouncing  a  eulogy  upon  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts,  as  con- 
gressman. United  States  senator,  cabinet  officer,  or  Federal  jurist,  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  eminent  abilities,  for  his  high  order  of  patriot- 
ism and  for  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  trust.  Speaking  of  his  tribute 
to  Mr.  Sumner,  an  achievement  of  genius,  in  which  within  less  than  a 
decade  after  the  war,  he  won  the  admiration  of  the  North  without 
oflFending  his  own  people,  even  though  he  extolled  an  abolitionist,  a 
distinguished  Georgian  has  said  of  him  :* 

**His  eloquence  was  the  Appian  Way,  through  which  the  banished 
cohorts  of  the  Confederacy  passed  back  into  the  heart  of  the  Republic." 

Judge  Lamar  belonged  to  a  noted  family,  of  French  Huguenot 
extraction,  distinguished  in  almost  every  generation  for  its  contributions 
to  the  public  life  of  the  nation.  His  father,  Judge  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Sr., 
the  compiler  of  Lamar's  Digest,  was  known  to  the  bar  of  his  day  in 
Georgia  as  the  ** great  Judge  Lamar.''  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  a  tragic  victim  of  melancholia.  Gen.  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  of 
Texas,  soldier,  statesman,  poet  and  diplomat,  was  an  uncle.  General 
Lamar  was  likewise  a  native  of  this  state.  But  removing  to  Texas  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  plunged  into  the  struggle  for  Texan  inde- 
pendence, won  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  became  the  second  president 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  He  was  also  the  originator  of  the  state 's  public 
school  system.  Ilis  best  known  poem  entitled:  **The  Daughter  of 
Mendoza"  ranks  among  the  classics  of  American  literature. 

To  this  same  family  belonged  the  brilliant  editor,  Hon.  Albert  R. 
Lamar ;  the  gallant  soldier  and  veteran  legislator.  Col.  Lucius  M.  Lamar  ; 
the  polished  writer,  gentleman  and  scholar,  Col.  John  B.  Lamar,  who 
fell  at  Crampton's  Gap  in  Maryland,  while  serving  on  the  staff  of  his 
brother-in-law.  Gen.  Howell  Cobb;  the  eminent  theologian  and  scholar, 
Dr.  James  S.  Lamar;  Col.  Jefferson  M.  Lamar;  Col.  Charles  A.  L. 
Lamar;  Dr.  Tomlinson  Bird  Lamar,  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Lamar,  and  others 
of  equal  note.     The  illustrious  educator,  diplomat,  scholar  and  divine, 


•  Hon.  R.  W,  Patterson,  of  Macon. 
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United  States  Senator,  Member  of  Cabinet  and  Associate  Justice 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
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Dp.  Jabez  Lamar  Monroe  Curry,  whose  statue  has  been  placed  by  the 
State  of  Alabama  in  the  nation's  Hall  of  Fame,  in  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  was  also  of  the  Lamar  blood.  It&  most  distinguished 
present-day  representative  is  Associate  Justice  Joseph  R.  Lamar,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  an  appointee  of  President  Taft, 
though  a  loyal  democrat  and  a  true  Southerner.  The  Lamar  family 
of  Georgia  has  been  conspicuously  and  brilliantly  identified  with  the 
nation's  life  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  but  with  its  genius  for 
arms,  for  statesmanship,  and  for  letters,  it  has  never  lost  its  inheritance 
of  velvet  manners  from  the  old  chivalry  of  Prance. 

Coincident  almost  with  Mr.  Cleveland's  accession  to  office  occurred 
the  great  commercial  panic  of  1893.  Determined  to  maintain  the  gold 
standard.  President  Cleveland,  in  the  summer  following  his  inaugura- 
tion, called  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  secure  a  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  Act  of  1890.  This  he  accomplished  in  the  face  of  great  opposi- 
tion. But  financial  breakers  fretted  his  entire  administration.  Heavy 
withdrawals  of  gold  from  the  treasury  reduced  the  gold  reserve  to  a 
low  ebb  and  necessitated  a  resort  to  all  kinds  of  expedients.  The  busi- 
ness depression  which  followed  furnished  great  capital  to  republican 
agitators  and  with  the  silver  element  of  the  democratic  party  alienated, 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  forced  to  steer  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
Thousands  of  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  Numerous  financial 
institutions  and  business  enterprises  failed.  Almost  every  form  of 
security  depreciated.  Chicago  became  the  center  of  great  unrest,  due  to 
a  railway  strike,  accompanied  by  much  destruction  of  property  and 
some  loss  of  life ;  but  on  a  smaller  scale  the  same  conditions  were  repeated 
elsewhere.  An  army  of  unemployed  men  made  a  demonstration  by 
marching  across  the  country,  subsisting  on  popular  charity  as  they 
went*  to  the  City  of  Washington,  where  they  hoped  to  influence  legis- 
lation by  Congress  and  action  by  the  executive,  to  relieve  the  unem- 
ployed. It  was  in  this  condition  of  affairs  that  the  free  silver  movement 
became  sufficiently  powerful  to  dominate  the,  national  democracy  in  1896 
and  to  produce  a  serious  bolt  within  the  republican  organization. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  hurricanes  in  the  history  of  the  state 
visited  Georgia's  sea  front  this  year,  reeking  its  direst  vengeance  upon 
the  harbor  at  Brunswick.  This  prosperous  sea  port  was  also  smitten 
this  year  by  two  other  most  disastrous  scourges,  an  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever  and  a  financial  panic.  The  effect  of  this  three-fold  calamity  was 
felt  for  a  decade  upon  the  fortunes  of  Brunswick;  but  with  marvelous 
recuperative  power  this  splendid  coast  city  rallied  from  the  blow  and 
is  today  one  of  the  most  progressive  cities  of  the  state. 

United  States  Senator  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  near  the  close  of  his 
second  term  of  office,  died  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  on 
March  26,  1893.  Senator  Colquitt  was  the  only  Georgian  whose  father 
before  him  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Federal  Senate.  The  renowned  Judge 
Walter  T.  Colquitt  was  one  of  the  state's  most  versatile  and  brilliant 
minds ;  but  the  paternal  intellect  was  in  large  measure  inherited  by  the 
son.  It  was  a  turbulent  career  in  public  life  thus  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  death  of  Georgia's  senior  senator;  but  in  every  sphere  of  service — 
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as  a  Confederate  major-general,  as  governor  of  the  state  in  one  of  its 
stormiest  eras,  and  as  United  States  senator — he  met  with  courage  the 
test  of  every  crisis  ftnd  filled  with  honor  the  measure  of  every  trust. 
Governor  Northen  first  appointed  Speaker  Charles  P.  Crisp  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Senator  Colquitt.  But  the  latter,  while  ambitious  to 
represent  Georgia  in  the  Senate,  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  accept  the 
proffered  toga  on  account  of  existing  obligations  to  his  party  in  Congress. 
Thereupon,  Governor  Northen  conferred  the  appointment  upon  Hon. 
Patrick  Walsh,  of  Augusta,  who  accepted  the  commission  but  declined 
to  become  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself.  Mr.  Walsh  had  long  been  a 
recognized  power  in  state  politics.  Though  a  native  of  the  Emerald 
Island,  he  had  come  to  America  when  a  penniless  youth  and  locating  in 
Augusta  had  made  himself  in  a  few  years  the  owner  of  a  great  news- 
paper and  one  of  the  most  potential  factors  in  the  state's  growth  and 
development.  This  genial  Irishman  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him — 
generous  to  a  fault,  unselfish,  and  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  others.  On 
May  20,  1894,  Gen.  Philip  Cook,  Georgia's  veteran  secretary  of  state, 
died  at  his  daughter's  home  in  Atlanta.*  General  Cook  had  served 
Georgia  on  the  battle  field,  in  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1865,  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  in  the  office  of  -secretary  of  state.  As 
a  planter,  he  was  unsurpassed.  To  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  he  applied 
modem  scientific  methods,  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  agriculture 
under  intelligent  direction.  As  a  lawyer,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
profession.  General  Cook  could  easily  have  amassed  a  great  fortune, 
had  he  devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own  personal 
interests;  but  for  more  than  forty  years  his  talents  were  given  to  the 
State  of  Georgia.  As  his  successor  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state, 
Governor  Northen  appointed  a  former  member  of  Congress  and  a  future 
governor  of  the  state :  Hon.  Allen  D.  Candler. 

To  succeed  Hon.  Virgil  Powers  on  the  railroad  commission,  Governor 
Northen  this  year  appointed  Hon.  G.  Gundy  Jordan,  of  Columbus,  who 
took  his  seat  on  the  board,  August  18,  1894. 

Governor  Northen 's  administration  was  free  from  anything  like  a 
scandal  in  office,  but  frictional  irritations  in  the  geological  department 
led  to  the  dismissal  from  office  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Spencer,  the  department's 
head,  and  later  to  a  letter  from  the  governor  demanding  the  resignation 
of  his  two  assistants.  There  was  need  for  a  complete  re-organization. 
On  May  15,  1893,  the  governor  appointed  Prof.  W.  S.  Yeates,  state 
geologist,  and  within  a  short  time  thereafter  Messrs.  S.  W.  McCallie  and 
F.  P.  King  were  named  as  his  assistants. 

To  prevent  trouble  in  future  between  the  state  and  the  lessees  of 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and  to  safeguard  the  state's  legal 
interests  in  this  property,  Governor  Northen  under  authority  given  by 
the  Legislature  appointed  Hon.  W.  A.  Little,  speciar  attorney  for  this 
road,  a  policy  which  resulted  in  a  large  saving  of  money,  besides  other 

material  benefits. 

Dr.  Robert  Battey,  of  Rome,  Georgia,  a  distinguished  surgeon  and 
specialist  in  gynecology,  addressed  a  letter  to  Governor  Northen,  on 
September  18,  1893,  offering  to  donate  through  him  to  the  State  of 
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Georgia  a  medical  library  of  several  hundred  volumes  to  serve  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  large  reference  library  for  physicians  and  surgeons.  On 
recommendation  of  Governor  Northen,  this  generous  oflfer  was  gratefully 
accepted  by  the  State  Legislature.  Acknowledgment  was  also  made  at 
this  time  of  a  collection  of  rare  b<»oks  donated  by  Mr.  Everard  DeRenne, 
of  New  York. 

The  Northeastern  Railroad,  seized  by  the  state  for  nonpayment  of 
interest  on  its  bonds,  bearing  the  state's  endorsement,  was  operated  with 
profit  during  Governor  Northen 's  administration,  under  the  special 
direction  of  Mr.  Rufus  K.  Reeves,  of  Athens.  In  the  fall  of  1894,  an 
international  convention  of  Christian  workers  assembled  in  Atlanta,  and 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  local  committee  of  arrangements 
in  planning  for  its  reception  and  entertainment  was  Georgia's  devout 
governor  who  served  this  committee  as  its  chairman  and  opened  the 
doors  of  the  executive  mansion  in  hospitality  to  his  co-workers,  besides 
entertaining  a  number  of  delegates.  His  administration  witnessed  quite 
a  number  of  salutary  and  helpful  reforms  and  closed  without  an  adverse 
criticism  of  its  distinctive  policies.  It  was  progressive,  practical  and 
patriotic — an  administration  directed  by  pure  aims  and  fruitful  of  last- 
ing good  results. 

Ten  years  after  the  death  of  the  Great  Commoner,  a  monument  on 
the  spacious  lawn  in  front  of  Liberty  Hall,  at  Crawfordville,  Georgia, 
was  placed  over  the  grave  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  On  May  24,  1893, 
this  monument  consisting  of  a  handsome  marble  statue  mounted  upon  a 
massive  granite  pedestal  was  unveiled  with  impressive  ceremonies,  in 
the  presence  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  people,  gathered  from  all  the 
surrounding  counties.  i!x-United  States  Senator  Thomas  M.  Norwood, 
of  Savannah,  delivered  the  principal  address,  a  masterful  review  of  the 
times  in  which  Mr.  Stephens  lived  and  of  the  principles  which  dominated 
his  career  and  character.  The  veil  was  drawn  by  a  great-grand-niece, 
Miss  Mary  Corry,  who  later  became  the  wife  of  Judge  Horace  M.  Holden. 
Liberty  Hall  is  today  owned  by  the  Stephens  Memorial  Association. 
One  of  the  cherished  objects  of  this  body  is  to  establish  an  institution 
of  learning,  near  Crawfordville,  to  commemorate  the  great  statesman's 
interest  in  education.* 


•  Mr.  Stephens  during  his  life-time  defrayed  the  college  expenses  of  not  less  than 
fifty  young  men.  At  the  recent  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  1915,  a  bm  was 
introduced  to  establish  an  institution  of  learning  at  Crawfordville,  as  a  branch  of  the 
University  of  Georgia. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Two  Candidates  for  Governor  in  1894 — Hon.  Wm.  Y.  Atkinson  and 
Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans — The  Latter  Retires  Leaving  Mr.  Atkin- 
son Without  Opposition — The  State  Democratic  Convention 
Meets — ^Mr.  Atkinson  Nominated  on  a  PliAtporm  Advocating  the 
Restoration  op  Free  Coinage — Joseph  M.  Terrell  Named  for 
Attorney-General— The  People's  Party  Starts  a  Vigorous  Cam- 
paign— Judge  J.  K.  Hines  for  Governor — He  Makes  a  Losing  Fight 
But  Registers  High- Water  Mark  for  Populism — The  New  State 
Legislature^ — Chief  Justice  Bleckley  Retires — Judge  T.  J.  Sim- 
mons Becomes  Chief  Justice — Judge  Spencer  R.  Atkinson  is  Made 
AN  AssocuTE — Hon.  A.  0.  Bacon  Elected  U.  S.  Senator  for  a  Full 
Term  op  Six  Years — Hon.  Patrick  Walsh  Is  Elected  to  Fill 
Senator  Colquitt's  Unexpired  Term — Death  of  Ex-Senator 
Joseph  E.  Brown — Incidents  op  His  Life  Recalled — The  ' 
State's  Delegation  to  Congress — Only  One  New  Member — 
Judge  C.  L.  Bartlett — Mr.  Watson  Seeks  to  Regain  His  Old  Seat 
But  is  Again  Defeated  in  the  10th — Charles  F.  Crisp  Re-elected 
Speaker  of  the  National  House  op  Representatives — Constitu- 
tional Amendment  Authorizing  Pensions  for  Indigent  Confed- 
erate Soldiers — ^Also  One  Making  the  Office  of  State  School 
Commissioner  Elective — Congressman  Livingston  a  Guest  of 
Honor  in  Venezuela — Governor  Atkinson  is  Prostrated  by  a 
Serious  Illness — His  Plucky  Fight  Against  Odds — On  Recovering 
He  Issues  an  Address  to  the  People  of  Georgia — The  Peach 
Carnival  of  1895 — The  Bimetallic  Convention  op  1895 — Some  op 
the  Prominent  Delegates — Senator  Morgan's  Great  Speech — The 
Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition — Surpasses  all 
Similar  Enterprises  in  the  South. 

With  the  opening  of  the  state  campaign  of  1894,  Hon.  Wm.  Y.  Atkin- 
son, of  Coweta,  and  Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans,  of  Fulton,  were  both  strong 
favorites  in  the  race  for  governor.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  much  the  younger 
of  the  two  men.  But  he  was  nevertheless  a  veteran  in  politics.  He  had 
served  for  a  period  of  four  years  as  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic 
Committee  and  had  presided  with  ability  over  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  session  of  1892-1893.  Moreover,  while  a  member  of 
the  House,  in  1889,  he  had  fathered  the  bill  creating  the  Georgia  Normal 
and  Industrial  College,  at  Milledgeville.  General* Evans,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  warmly  advocated  by  the  old  soldiers  because  of  his  superb 
war  record.  At  Appomattox,  General  Evans  had  commanded  Gordon's 
famous  division,  while  the  latter  led  the  main  wing  of  Lee's  army,  in 
the  last  fateful  charge  of  the  Civil  war.    Unaware  of  negotiations  pend- 
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ing  between  Lee  and  Grant  far  an  unconditional  si^rrender,  General 
Evans  was  leading  a  victorious  charge  in  a  remote  part  of  the  field.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  flag  of  truce  which  had  gone  forward  and  for 
several  moments  the  noise  of  a  continuous  firing  accompanied  by  the 
jubilant  shouts  of  Confederate  troops  in  pursuit,  floated  over  the  trees 
and  reached  the  ears  of  those  in  camp.  Subsequent  to  the  war  General 
Evans  had  been  a  minister  of  the  gosi)el.  But  while  a  ready  speaker  he 
was  not  a  trained  debater.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  game  of  politics  and 
was  not  at  home  on  the  hustings.  Convinced  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  Georgia  preferred  his  younger  rival  for  governor,  he  grace- 
fully retired  from  the  race,  leaving  an  unopposed  field  to  Mr.  Atkinson. 

There  was  consequently  a  lull  of  excitement  when  the  state  conven- 
tion met  in  Atlanta  on  August  2,  1894,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Judge 
Allen  Port,  the  state  committee's  retiring  chairman.  The  convention 
chose  Hon.  Alexander  S.  Clay,  of  Cobb,  for  its  permanent  presiding 
oflScer;  while  ex-Gov.  James  S.  Boynton,  of  Spalding,  presided  during 
the  temporary  organization.  Without  much  ado,  Hon.  Wm.  Y.  Atkinson 
was  nominated  for  governor  on  a  platform  advocating  a  restoration  of 
free  coinage  as  the  speediest  means  of  financial  relief.  The  state  house 
nominees  were  as  follows:  Allen  D.  Candler,  secretary  of  state;  Wm. 
A.  Wright,  comptroller-general;  Robert  U.  Hardeman,  state  treasurer; 
R.  T.  Nesbitt,  commissioner  of  agriculture;  and  Joseph  M.  Terrell, 
attorney-general. 

Though  unopposed  for  the  democratic  nomination,  Mr.  Atkinson  was 
confronted  with  strong  opposition  from  the  people's  party  in  his  race 
for  election.  At  a  state  convention  held  on  May  17,  1894,  the  populists 
nominated  Hon.  James  K.  Hines,  of  Washington,  a  distinguished  jurist, 
for  governor,  with  a  full  state  house  ticket  as  follows:  Secretary  of 
state,  A.  L.  Nance;  comptroller-general,  W.  R.  Kemp;  treasurer,  C.  M. 
Jones ;  attorney-general,  J.  A.  B.  Mehaflfey ;  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
James  Barrett.  Besides  emphasizing  free  coinage,  the  platform  advo- 
cated a  repeal  of  the  convict  lease  system  and  declared  in  favor  of  the 
Australian  ballot.  It  also  condemned  free  passes  and  favored  free  school 
books.  On  this  platform,  the  people's  party  made  one  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous fights  in  the  history  of  Georgia  politics.  The  campaign  lacked 
nothing  in  the  way  of  ginger  and  on  election  day  the  people's  party 
registered  high-water  mark  at  the  polls.  Judge  Hines  was  defeated  for 
governor  but  he  made  a  record  for  his  party  in  Georgia,  receiving  96,888 
votes,  against  only  121,049  for  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  successful  candidate, 
and  losing  the  state  by  only  24,161  votes.*  However,  Judge  Hines  ran 
considerably  ahead  of  his  ticket;  and  the  various  democratic  candidates 
for  state  house  offices  won  by  larger  majorities  than  did  Mr.  Atkinson. 

On  October  24,  1894,  the  new  State  Legislature  met  in  Atlanta  and 
oi^anized  by  electing  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Venable,  of  the  Thirty-fifth,  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Fleming,  of  Richmond,  speaker  of 
the  House.  Governor-elect  Atkinson  was  duly  inaugurated  at  high  noon 
on  the  Saturday  following.  As  usual  the  election  of  judges  and  solicitors 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  new  Legislature.  Chief  Justice  Logan  E. 
Bleckley,  having  retired  from  the  Supreme  bench.  Associate  Justice 
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Thomas  J.  Simmons  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  chief  justice;  while 
Judge  Spencer  R.  Atkinson,  of  Brunswick,  was  elected  po  succeed  Judge 
Simmons,  both  for  the  unexpired  term  and  for  a  full  term  thereafter. 
The  Superior  Court  judges  elected  at  this  time  were:  Hon.  John  L. 
Hardeman  to  succeed  Judge  Charles  L.  Bartlett,  on  the  Macon  Circuit, 
Judge  Bartlett  having  resigned  to  make  the  race  for  Congress;  Hon. 
E.  H.  Callaway,  judge  of  the  Augusta  Circuit ;  Hon.  J.  L.  Sweat,  judge 
of  the  Brunswick  Circuit ;  Hon.  A.  H.  Hansell,  judge  of  the  Southern 
Circuit;  Hon.  Seaborn  Reese,  judge  of  the  Northern  Circuit;  Hon. 
Marcus  W.  Beck,  judge  of  the  Flint  Circuit ;  Hon.  Walter  T.  TumbuU, 
judge  of  the  Rome  Circuit;  Hon.  Charles  G.  Janes,  judge  of  the  Talla- 
poose  Circuit;  Hon.  James  M.  Griggs,  judge  of  the  Southwestern  Cir- 
cuit; Hon.  Roger  L.  Gamble,  judge  of  the  Middle  Circuit;  Hon.  N.  L. 
Hutchins,  judge  of  the  Western  Circuit;  Hon.  John  C.  Hart,  judge  of 
the  Ocmulgee  Circuit ;  and  Hon.  J.  J.  Kimsey,  judge  of  the  Northeastern 
Circuit.* 

It  was  at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly  that  a  successor  to  the 
late  United  States  Senator  Alfred  H.  Colquitt  was  to  be  chosen.  Hon. 
Patrick  Walsh,  who  was  already  filling  this  high  office  by  appointment 
of  Governor  Northen,  was  duly  elected  thereto  for  the  unexpired  term; 
while  Hon.  Augustus  0.  Bacon,  ex-speaker  of  the  Georgia  House  of  . 
Representatives,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Senator  Colquitt  for  the  long 
term,  beginning  March  4,  1895.  Judge  J.  K.  Hines  and  Col.  A.  E.  Buck 
were  the  candidates  placed  in  nomination  respectively  by  the  populists 
and  republicans.  The  consolidated  vote  of  the  two  Houses  was  as  follows: 
for  the  unexpired  term — ^Walsh  132,  Hines  37,  Buck  3,  not  voting  48, 
total  220 ;  for  the  full  term,  exactly  the  same  vote  was  cast — Bacon  132, 
Hines  37,  Buck  3,  not  voting  48,  total  220.  Hon.  Patrick  Walsh  and 
Hon.  A.  0.  Bacon  were  thereupon  declared  duly  elected. 

One  of  Georgia's  most  illustrious  sons,  ex-United  States  Senator 
Joseph  E.  Brown,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  several  weeks,  died  at  his 
home  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  November  3,  1894.  As  Georgia's  war 
governor,  this  distinguished  citizen  had  occupied  the  executive  chair 
from  1857  to  1865.  He  had  been  a  pronounced  secessionist  and,  while 
Georgia  was  still  within  the  Union,  had  seized  Fort  Pulaski,  anticipating 
the  ordinance  of  secession  by  several  days.  Subsequently,  under  the 
reconstruction  regime,  he  filled  the  office  of  chief  justice  and  for  twenty 
years  was  president  of  the  company  leasing  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad.  No  man  in  the  state  was  more  roundly  abused  or  more  bitterly 
assailed  during  the  days  of  reconstruction  than  was  Governor  Brown, 
due  to  the  support  given  by  him  to  the  party  in  power,  and  to  his 
acquiescence  in  the  military  measures  of  Congress.  But  Governor 
Brown's  course,  though  an  unpopular  one,  was  prompted  by  motives  of 
patriotism  and  was  justified  by  the  logic  of  events.  In  1872,  Governor 
Brown  returned  to  the  democratic  party,  supporting  Horace  Greeley  for 
President  and  James  M.  Smith  for  governor.  Governor  Colquitt's  action 
in  appointing  him  to  the  Senate  had  been  severely  censured  but  the 
Legislature  confirmed  the  appointment  in  1881  and  again  in  1884  elected 
Governor  Brown  without  opposition.    At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office 
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in  1894,  he  retired  of  his  own  accord  from  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  farmer  boy  of  Gaddistown  had  filled  almost  every  position  of  honor 
within  the  gift  of  the  people,  had  accumulated  a  fortune  out  of  which 
he  had  endowed  both  the  University  of  Georgia  at  Athens  and  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and, 
though  for  years  an  object  of  slander,  vilification  and  abuse,  had  in 
large  measure  shaped  the  history  of  his  times,  converted  obloquy  into 
honor,  and  reconquered  the  love  of  a  great  state  which  today  reveres  him 
as  one  of  her  most  illustrious  sons. 

Georgia's  delegation  to  Congress  elected  in  1894  contained  only  one 
new  member,  Judge  Charles  L.  Bartlett,  who  succeeded  Hon.  Thomas  B. 
Cabaniss  in  the  Sixth  District.  Messrs.  Black,  *  Crisp,  Lawson,  Lester, 
Livingston,  Maddox,  Moses,  Russell,  Tate,  and  Turner  were  all  re-elected 
by  safe  majorities.  The  most  exciting  contest  was  in  the  Tenth  District. 
Here  the  old  fight  of  1892  between  Major  J.  C.  C.  Black  and  Hon. 
Thomas  E.  Watson  was  renewed,  with  none  of  its  feudal  bitterness  lack- 
ing.  Mr.  Watson  disputed  the  election  on  the  ground  of  colossal  frauds 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  Major  Black's  home  county — especially 
in  the  Augusta  precinct.  Major  Black  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  on 
March  4,  1895,  and  went  before  the  people  in  a  second  contest  which 
resulted  in  his  triumphant  re-election. 

Democracy  was  again  victorious  throughout  the  nation,  in  the  fall 
Congressional  elections,  and  Georgia's  distinguished  son,  Hon.  Charles 
P.  Crisp,  was  again  called  to  the  speakership  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives. 

But  to  return  to  the  State  Legislature.  At  its  session  in  1894  tha 
General  Assembly  passed  an  act  to  amend  the  state  constitution  so  as  to 
increase  the  number  of  pensions  paid  to  Confederate  soldiers.  Hereto- 
fore only  those  disabled  in  the  service  or  whose  disability  was  the  result 
of  service  could  avail  themselves  of  the  state's  bounty,  but  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  any  Confederate  soldier  who  by  reason  of  age, 
infirmity,  blindness,  or  other  sufficient  cause,  was  unable  to  earn  a  living 
for  himself,  might  draw  a  yearly  pension  of  $60  from  the  state,  on 
establishing  his  rightful  claim  thereto.  This  became  known  as  the  Con- 
federate Soldiers'  Indigent  Pension.* 

Another  constitutional  amendment  passed  at  this  session  was  one  to 
make  elective  the  office  of  state  school  commissioner,  t 

Both  of  these  measures  were  subsequently  ratified  by  the  people  and 
became  part  of  the  organic  law. 

This  Legislature  also  passed  a  general  registration  act  providing  for 
the  registration  of  all  voters  in  the  state,  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
oflFences  in  connection  therewith,  to  make  registration  a  condition  pre- 
cedent  to  voting,  to  define  the  duties  of  election  managers,  and  for  other 
purposes.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  state's  registration  law.  Governor 
Atkinson,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  on  November  24,  1894, 
strongly  urged  the  enactment  of  this  measure,  giving  his  reasons  there- 
for in  the  following  paragraph.    Said  he :  % 


*  Acts  1894,  p.  32. 

t  Acts  1894,  p.  34. 

X  House  Journal,  1894,  p.  384. 
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<<•  •  •  ^viiiie  this  is  true,  the  process  of  contesting,  where  there 
is  no  registration  law,  etc.,  makes  the  matter  of  a  contest  a  herculean 
task.  While  the  right  of  the  legal  voter  to  have  his  vote  cast  is  secure, 
it  is  an  extremely  diflScult  matter  to  purge  the  ballot  box  of  illegal  votes. 
I  therefore  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  changing  our  election  laws 
and  providing  a  system  wherein  any  unfair  or  fraudulent  practices  may 
be  easily  detected  and  effectively  prevented."    • 

There  was  also  an  act  passed  creating  three  separate  boards  of 
medical  examiners,  to  wit,  allopathic,  homeopathic,  and  eclectic,  these 
boards  to  contain  five  members  each. 

It  devolved  upon  Governor  Atkinson  at  this  time  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  ofiSice  of  state  school  commissioner  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Gapt. 
S.  D.  Bradwell.  The  office  was  made  elective  at  this  session  but  it  was 
not  until  the  next  general  election  that  the  new  law  went  into  effect. 
To  succeed  Captain  Bradwell,  the  governor  api)ointed  Dr.  G.  R.  Glenn, 
one  of  the  best  known  educators  of  the  state,  who  held  it  for  eight  years. 
Doctor  Glenn  afterwards  became  president  of  the  North  Georgia  Agri- 
cultural College,  at  Dahlonega. 

On  a  visit  to  Venezuela  in  the  summer  of  1895  Congressman  L.  P. 
Livingston,  of  Georgia,  was  a  lionized  guest  of  the  ntition.  This  cordial 
reception  was  due  to  Colonel  Livingston's  friendly  activities  in  helping 
to  settle  a  boundary  line  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela, 
when  arbitration  was  sought  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  honor.  On  reaching  the  frontier  a  special 
train  was  sent  by  the  government  to  bear  him  to  Caracas.  He  was  met 
at  the  depot  by  a  committee  of  distinguished  citizens  and  by  a  military 
escort.  The  president's  carriage  was  in  waiting  at  the  depot  to  convey 
him  to  the  palace  where  he  was  to  be  entertained  in  state  as  the  nation's 
guest  of  honor.  During  his  visit  he  was  made  the  recipient  of  countiess 
flattering  attentions  and  no  greater  reception  could  have  been  accorded 
to  President  Cleveland  .himself  than  was  extended  to  Georgia's  rural 
Congressman. 

Governor  Atkinson  was  known  to  be  a  plucky  fighter.  But  an 
incident  in  his  life  at  this  time  served  to  give  peculiar  emphasis  to  this 
fact.  Within  a'  few  months  after  assuming  the  duties  of  his  office,  the 
governor  was  prostrated  by  a  violent  illness.  The  only  hope  of  his 
recovery  lay  in  the  performance  of  a  surgical  operation;  but  it  was 
gravely  doubted  if  he  could  stand  the  ordeal  since  he  was  constitutionally 
far  from  robust.  Nevertheless,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  ordered 
the  doctors  to  proceed.  Accordingly,  he  was  taken  to  Doctor  Holmes' 
Sanitarium,  directiy  across  from  the  executive  mansion,  on  Ellis  Street, 
where  he  was  put  under  the  knife.  To  show  his  fortitude  of  spirit  and 
his  contempt  for  mere  physical  suffering,  he  was  willing  to  undergo  the 
operation  without  an  anesthetic ;  but  it  was  thought  best  to  administer 
ether.  When  the  ordeal  was  over,  the  brows  of  his  attendant  physicians 
were  still  knit  with  professional  misgivings.  Reports  from  the  sick  room 
were  none  too  reassuring.  In  fact,  the  governor's  death  was  momentarily 
expected.  He  lay  unconscious  for  hours,  poised  between  two  worlds. 
But  finally  he  rallied  somewhat;  and  whether  in  reply  to  some  direct 
statement  or  in  answer  to  the  grave  looks  of  those  about  him.  Governor 
Atkinson  issued  an  executive  proclamation  from  his  pillow  to  the  effect 
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that  he  intended  to  get  well.  The  governor's  will  power  was  at  workj 
and  like  a  brave  knight  he  was  ready  to  measure  lances  with  any  comer 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  even  though  death  itself  was  the  foeman  at 
whose  feet  he  hurled  the  challenge.  It  took  the  physicians  completely 
by  surprise  and  realizing  that  such  a  display  of  will  power  was  an 
encouraging  sign  they  began  to  take  fresh  hope.  The  governor's  pluck 
was  an  effective  adjunct  to  the  resources  of  the  clinic.  He  improved 
from  day  to  day,  grew  strong  enough  to  resume  his  official  duties,  to 
sustain  the  activities  of  a  successful  campaign  for  re-election,  and  to 
complete  a  second  term  of  office,  nor  was  it  until  he  withdrew  to  private 
life  that  he  was  prostrated  with  the  fatal  illness  which  retired  him  all 
too  soon  from  the  arena  of  public  usefulness.  On  returning  to  his  office 
in  the  state  capitol.  Governor  Atkinson  issued  the  following  address : 

"State  of  Georgia,  Executive 
Department,  July  24,  1895. 
To  the  People  of  Georgia : 

God  in  His  mercy,  having  delivered  me  from  the  perils  of  a  inost 
serious  sickness,  I  desire  to  earnestly  and  heartily  thank  you  for  the 
prayers  which  have  ascended  for  my  restoration  to  health  and  for  the 
generous  sympathy  extended  to  myself  and  family  during  the  dark  and 
trying  hours  through  which  we  have  passed. 

''The  expressions  of  love  and  of  anxiety  for  my  welfare  which  came 
with  such  unanimity  from  my  fellow-citizens  have  touched  me  most 
tenderly.  However  great  my  appreciation  of  the  confidence  and  the 
honor  which  you  have  so  generously  bestowed  upon  me,  it  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  that  which  the  recent  exhibition  of  your  solicitude  and 
esteem  inspires. 

'*Wm.  Y.  Atkinson." 

Georgia  is  today  the  greatest  peach  state  in  the  American  Union. 
She  is  the  home  of  the  renowned  Elbertas ;  and  there  is  doubtless  no  part 
of  the  civilized  world  to  which  the  fame  of  this  delicious  fruit  has  not 
penetrated.  Its  culture  began  oi^  a  plantation  owned  and  operated  by 
Samuel  Rumph,  in  Middle  Georgia,  near  the  Town  of  Marshallville. 
Experiments  begun  by  the  father  were  continued  by  the  son,  Samuel  H. 
Rumph,  who  eventually  brought  the  fruit  to  its  present  perfection, 
naming  it  the  Elberta  in  honor  of  his  wife. 

But  undoubtedly  the  most  effective  impetus  given  to  the  fruit 
industry  in  Georgia  was  the  famous  Peach  Carnival  opened  in  Macon, 
Georgia,  on  July  5,  1895,  and  continued  for  several  days  thereafter. 
There  was  a  gorgeous  display  of  fruit,  but  nothing  to  surpass  the  Elberta 
peach  which,  from  this  modest  beginning,  has  grown  increasingly  in 
public  favor,  until  today  it  is  shipped  in  great  quantities  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  So  that  in  the  dining  haUs  of  European  royalty,  garnished 
with  tropical  fruits  from  the  rich  groves  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  find 
today,  overtopping  them  all,  the  shy  maiden  blushes  of  the  Georgia 
Elbertas. 

To  find  a  remedy  for  the  financial  ills  afflicting  the  nation  was  the 
burden  of  many  thoughtful  minds  in  Georgia;  and  growing  out  of  the 
statewide  agitation  of  the  silver  question  there  was  held  at  Griffin, 
Georgia,  on  July  18,  1895,  a  great*  Bimetallic  Convention.    It  proved  to 
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be  one  of  the  most  important  gatherings  of  the  day  in  its  ultimate  effect 
upon  public  sentiment,  though  its  beginning  was  wholly  unpretentious. 
There  was  in  Spalding  County  a  Bimetallic  League,  of  which  Judge  J. 
J.  Hunt  was  president  and  Douglas  Glessner,  Esq.,  secretary;  and  this 
league,  acting  upon  its  own  initiative,  undertook  the  ambitious  project 
of  bringing  together  at  Griflfin  for  purposes  of  conference  and  consulta- 
tion the  strong  minds  of  the  state,  including  not  only  representative 
farmers  but  lawyers,  editors,  doctors,  ministers,  merchants,  bankers^ 
educators,  and  men  of  prominence,  irrespective  of  calling  or  pursuit. 
All  expectations  were  surpassed  by  the  monster  gathering.  Alabama's 
distinguished  United  States  senator,  Hon.  John  T.  Morgan,  delivered 
before  the  convention  a  magnificent  address  reviewing  the  history  of 
coinage  in  this  country  and  stressing  an  urgent  demand  for  silver's 
restoration.  It  was  one  of  the  notably  great  speeches  of  Senator 
Morgan's  career. 

Organizing  for  serious  business,  the  convention  elected  Hon.  Patrick 
Walsh,  its  president.  Mr.  Walsh  had  lately  served  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  having  been  first  appointed  by  Governor  Northen  and  then 
elected  by  the  State  Legislature  to  fill  Governor  Colquitt's  unexpired 
term.  Hon.  Douglas  Glessner  was  elected  secretary  of  the  convention. 
These  gentlemen  were  also  made  permanent  officers  of  the  Bimetallic 
League  into  which  the  convention  resolved  itself  before  final  adjourn- 
ment. Besides  the  officers  above  mentioned,  two  vice  presidents  were 
chosen  from  each  congressional  district.  The  convention,  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms,  declared  itself  for  bimetallism,  the  coinage  of  the  con- 
stitution. Some  of  the  prominent  delegates  in  attendance  upon  this 
convention  were :  Hon.  L.  F.  Livingston,  Maj.  George  T.  Barnes,  Judge 
Hamilton  McWhorter,  Hon.  James  W.  Robertson,  Capt.  Evan  P.  Howell,. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Crenshaw,  Gen.  William  Phillips,  Hon.  Alexander  S. 
Clay,  Hon.  Clark  Howell,  Hon.  Henry  R.  Harris,  Hon.  William  H. 
Fleming,  Judge  C.  L.  Bartlett,  Judge  J.  H.  Guerry,  Hon.  Martin  V. 
Calvin,  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Turner,  Hon.  Charles  L.  Moses,  Maj.  J.  C.  C. 
Black,  Maj.  U.  B.  Wilkinson,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Grimes,  Hon.  Felix 
Corput,  Hon.  J.  Pope  Brown,  Judge  Henry  T.  Lewis,  Hon.  Seaborn 
Wright,  Hon.  Robert  Hodges,  Hon.  Boykin  Wright,  Hon.  C.  R.  Pringle,. 
Hon.  Bascom  Myrick,  Judge  D.  M.  Roberts,  Hon.  George  Warren,  Hon. 
Clarence  Wilson,  Hon.  Benj.  M.  Blackburn,  Hon.  T.  F.  Newell,  Judge 
John  C.  Whitner,  Hon.  Saxon  A.  Anderson  and  others.  Senator  Bacon 
was  unable  to  be  present  but  sent  a  strong  letter  advocating  silver  and 
endorsing  the  Bimetallic  Convention.  Altogether  it  was  a  great  day  for 
Griffin,  for  Spalding  County's  Bimetallic  League,  for  bimetallism,  and 
for  democracy. 

But  the  pre-eminent  event  of  1895,  in  the  industrial  world  of  the 
South,  was  the  great  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition  held  in 
Atlanta  during  the  fall  of  this  year.  The  gates  of  the  exposition  were 
thrown  open  to  the  public  on  September  18th,  and  after  a  most  successful 
run  of  fourteen  weeks  were  closed  on  December  31st.  This  mammoth 
exhibit  of  the  South 's  resources  was  held  at  Piedmont  Park,  a  part  of 
the  historic  battlefield  of  Atlanta ;  and  it  was  probably  the  most  colossal 
enterprise  ever  undertaken  south  of  Philadelphia.  Congress  appro-^ 
priated  $200,000  for  a  handsome  Government  building  and  exhibit- 
Most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  several  of  the  South  American  republics,. 
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and  not  a  few  European  countries  were  represented  in  response  to 
urgent  invitations.  Georgia's  state  exhibit  was  notably  fine,  occupying 
a  separate  building  of  its  own  near  the  main  entrance  to  the  grounds. 
With  respect  to  the  Federal  Government's  appropriation,  it  was  due 
largely  to  the  support  of  Federal  soldiers  in  Congress  that  the  money 
was  voted.  Some  of  these  soldiers  were  in  General  Sherman 's  army  and 
participated  in  the  bloody  Atlanta  campaign  of  1864.  To  a  man  almost 
they  rallied  in  support  of  the  bill  and  worked  zealously  for  its  passage. 
But  for  the  real  success  of  the  enterprise,  Atlanta  was  indebted  chiefly 
to  the  patriotic  spirit  and  to  the  vigorous  initiative  of  her  own  citizens. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  man  was  more  lai^ely  instrumental  in  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  exposition  than  was  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Inman^ 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance.  The  management  at  one  time 
faced  a  critical  situation.  Without  additional  funds,  there  was  every 
prospect  of  an  immediate  collapse.  To  prevent  this  threatened  catastro- 
phe and  to  protect  Atlanta's  good  name — ^imperiled  in  so  hazardous  an 
enterprise — Mr.  Inman,  in  addition  to  a  generous  subscription,  further 
obligated  himself  in  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  meet  immediate  demands. 
The  crisis  was  soon  passed ;  and  to  this  public  spirited  citizen  is  due  in 
large  measure  the  success  of  an  enterprise,  phenomenal  in  its  galvanizing 
effect  upon  the  South 's  industrial  development.  Thanksgiving  Day  in 
November  was  observed  as  Inman  day,  and  the  attendance  at  this  time 
registered  high-water  mark,  surpassing  the  attendance  on  any  of  the 
great  days  of  the  exposition.  Similar  gifts  to  other  enterprises,  chiefly 
those  of  an  educational  character,  including  the  Georgia  School  of 
Technology,  Agnes  Scott  College  and  Oglethorpe  University,  well  earned 
for  Mr.  Inman  the  sobriquet  of  ** Atlanta's  first  citizen,"  nor  could  a 
finer  epitaph  be  chiseled  upon  his  monument.  Hon.  Charles  A.  Collier, 
of  Atlanta,  was  the  official  head  of  the  exposition,  its  wideawake,  efficient, 
and  resourceful  president.  The  various  other  officers  were  as  follows: 
W.  A.  Hemphill,  first  vice  president;  H.  H.  Cabaniss,  second  vice  presi- 
dent; E.  L.  Tyler,  third  vice  president;  Grant  Wilkins,  chief  of  con- 
struction; Jack  J.  Spalding,  attorney;  Alex.  W.  Smith,  auditor;  Anton 
L.  Kontz,  treasurer ;  Gen.  J.  R.  Lewis,  secretary ;  and  Walter  G.  Cooper,, 
chief  of  promotion. 

Governor  Atkinson,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  in  the  fall  of 
1895,  called  attention  to  the  splendid  exhibit  of  Georgia's  resources  at 
the  exposition  and  to  the  good  results  likely  to  accrue  therefrom.*  The- 
state's  appropriation  was  inadequate,  however,  and  was  supplemented 
by  outside  private  subscriptions.  The  board  of  managers  consisted  of 
Governor  Atkinson,  State  Treasurer  Hardeman,  Attorney  General  Hart,. 
Comptroller-General  Wright,  and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Nesbitt 
Prof.  W.  S.  Yeates,  state  geologist;  Dr.  George  F.  Payne,  state  chemist; 
and  Maj.  R.  J.  Guinn,  assistant  state  school  commissioner,  were  after- 
wards added  to  the  board. 

In  this  same  message,  the  governor  also  called  attention  to  his  pur- 
chase for  the  state  of  the  Northeastern  Railroad,  said  purchase  having 
been  made  under  an  act  of  1894.  The  purchase  price  paid  by  the  state 
was  $100,000.  This  line  was  forty  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Lula 
to  Athens.    Mr.  Rufus  K.  Reeves  was  placed  in  charge  as  superintendent. 


*  House  Journal,  1895. 
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Georgia's  Pension  List  Grows  in  Length— A  Bureau  op  Pensions 
Needed — Georgia's  Tax  Returns  Twenty  Years  After  the  Civiii 
War — Statistics  Showing  the  State's  Phenomenal  Progress — 
Number  op  Supreme  Court  Judges,  Increased  by  Constitutional 
Amendment,  prom  Three  to  Six— Vacancies  to  Be  Filled  Here- 
aptbr  by  Election — Chickamauga  National  Park  Dedicated  in 
1895 — ^Distinguished  Visitors  in  Attendance — ^Reunion  op  the 
Blub  and  the  Gray  in  Atlanta — Its  Fine  Spirit  op  Comradeship 
— The  Money  Question  Still  Dominant — Silverites  and  Gold- 
Bugs — The  State  Democratic  Convention  Declares  Unequivocal- 
ly FOR  Free  Coinage — ^Delegates  to  Chicago — ^Presidential  Elec- 
tors— Governor  Atkinson   Renominated — The  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  op  1896— Mr.  Bryan's  Famous  *' Cross  op  Gold" 
Speech — ^How  rr  Came  to  Be  Delivered — The  Nebraskan  I^ut  in 
Nomination  by  Georgia's  Delegation — ^Hon.  H.  T.  Lewis  Presents 
His  Name  to  the  Convention  Amid  a  Wild  Scene  op  Enthusiasm — 
Mr.  McKinley's  Nomination  Hatched  in  Georgia — ^Mark  Hanna's 
Thomasville  Home  Its  Place  op  Incubation — Joint  Debates  Be- 
tween Speaker  Crisp  and  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  Secretary  op  the  In- 
terior— ^Best  Days  op  the  Hustings  Recalled — ^Whbn  Gborgu  De- 
clares POR  Free  Silver,  Mr.  Smith  Resigns  His  Seat  in  the  Cabinet 
— Speaker  Crisp  Endorsed  por  the  United  States  Senate,  but  Dies 
ON  THE  Eve  op  Election — ^The  Toga  Thereupon  Goes  to  Hon.  Alex- 
ander S.  Clay — Chas.  R.  Crisp  Succeeds  His  Father  in  Congress 
— Governor  Atkinson  Defeats  Hon.  Seaborn  Wright,  Candidate 
OP  the  People's  Party,  for  Governor — ^New  Congressmen — ^W.  C. 
Adamson — ^W.  G.  Brantley — J.  M.  Griggs — E.  B.  Lewis-^W.  H. 
Fleming. 

Georgia's  pension  rolls  were  steadily  mounting  upward.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  October  26, 1895,  the  sum  of  $190,000  was  expended  in 
pensions  paid  to  3,369  maimed  Confederate  soldiers ;  for  the  same  period 
the  sum  of  $235,740  was  paid  to  3,929  widows  of  Confederate  soldiers, 
whose  widowhood  dated  back  to  the  Civil  war.  Under  an  act  of  1894  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  indigent  soldiers  the  number  of 
applications  up  to  this  time  was  1,768,  necessitating  an  expenditure  of 
$106,080 ;  but  new  applications  continued  to  pour  in  upon  the  Executive 
Department.*  .  There  was  at  this  time  no  pension  commissioner.  The 
labor  of  granting  pensions,  keeping  records,  making  investigations,  etc., 
all  devolved  upon  a  limited  clerical  force  in  the  governor's  office;  and 
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accordingly  we  find  Governor  Atkinson  this  year  recommending  a  transfer 
of  this  work  to  the  adjutant  general's  department  This  was  done;  bat 
the  time  for  creating  a  new  bureau  was  rapidly  approaching. 

Twenty  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  Georgia's  tax  returns, 
in  the  comptroller-generars  office,  disclosed  the  following  items:  city  and 
town  real  estate  $116,311,095,  an  increase  of  more  than  $56,000,000  in 
six  years ;  agricultural  lands  $120,872,615 ;  live  stock  $21,174,632 ;  money 
$31,056,175 ;  cotton  factories  $9,684,285 ;  railroad  property  $39,952,572. 
The  greatest  percentage  of  increase  was  in  the  two  last  named  items.  In 
1879  the  value  of  the  state's  cotton  factories  aggregated  only  $1,640,000; 
and  the  value  of  its  railroad  property  only  $9,866,129.*  Especially 
marked  was  the  progress  of  the  colored  race  in  Georgia.  In  1870,  the 
negroes  of  the  state  owned  property  valued  at  only  $5,182,398.  In  1895, 
the  figures  rose  to  $12,941,230  or  more  than  twice  as  much.  Georgia's 
total  school  fund  for  1895  was  $1,656,052,  derived  in  part  from  the  rental 
of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  t 

During  the  session  of  1895,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  amend  the 
State  Constitution,  increasing  the  number  of  Supreme  Court  judges  from 
three  to  six  and  dividing  the  court  into  two  sections.  Provision  was  also 
made  at  this  time  for  electing  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  vote  of 
the  people,  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  ad  interim  appointments  until  an 
election  could  be  held.J  This  proposed  amendment,  drawn  by  Speaker 
Fleming,  was  duly  ratified  at  the  polls. 

On  September  19,  1895,  Chickamauga  National  Park,  an  area  of 
ground  some  7,000  acres  in  extent,  embracing  one  of  the  most  historic  bat- 
tle-fields of  the  Civil  war,  was  dedicated  with  impressive  ceremonies. 
Gen.  John  M.  Palmer,  of  Illinois,  and  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  of  Georgia, 
delivered  the  principal  addresses.  The  Legislature  of  the  state,  having 
ceded  to  the  general  Government,  its  jurisdictional  rights  over  this  area, 
Chickamauga  Park  became  the  property  of  the  nation,  sacred  alike  to  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray.  The  date  selected  for  the  exercises  was  the  thirty^- 
second  anniversary  of  the  renowned  engagement.  It  was  Gen.  H.  V. 
Boynton,  of  Ohio,  who  in  a  letter  dated  August  17, 1888,  first  suggested  the 
idea  of  converting  this  historic  battle-ground  into  a  park,  similar  to  the 
one  at  Gettysburg.  The  proposition  everywhere  met  with  the  heartiest 
endorsement  and  in  due  time  there  was  a  joint  meeting  between  the  vet- 
erans of  both  armies  which  resulted  in  the  Chickamauga  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  The  bill  to  create  the  park  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress  by  Gen.  Charles  H.  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Chickamauga  battleground  it  provided  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  historic  fields  around  Chattanooga,  the  whole  to  form  a  system,  con- 
nected by  splendid  roads  and  to  be  known  as  the  Chickamauga  and  Chatta- 
nooga Military  Park.**  Though  embraced  in  one  system,  there  are  today 
virtually  two  parks,  one  for  Georgia  and  one  for  Tennessee.  The  park  is 
thickly  sown  with  magnificent  shafts,  erected  by  the  various  states,  not- 


*  House  Journal,  1895,  p.  47. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

t  Acts  1895.   . 
**  Dedication  of  the  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  Military  Park,  September  18-20, 
1895.    Beport  of  the  joint  committee  to  represent  the  Congress.    Compiled  by  H.  V. 
Boynton  for  the  committee.    Washington:  Qovemment  Printing  Office,  1896. 
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ably  Ohio,  Illinois  and  New  York.  There  are  also  countless  markers 
indicating  where  batteries  were  planted  and  where  important  events 
occurred.  Magnificent  driveways  have  since  been  built  through  the  park, 
unsurpassed  in  the  country  for  durability  of  construction.  Georgia's 
monument  was  not  unveiled  until  1899. 

Vice  president,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  presided  over  the  exercises  at  the 
park  dedication  in  1895  and  among  the  distinguished  guests  in  attendance 
were :  Gen.  H.  V.  Bojoiton,  Gen.  Russell  A.  Alger,  Gen.  Chas.  H.  Gros- 
venor,  Hon.  Hillary  A.  Herbert,  secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 
secretary  of  the  interior ;  Gen.  James  Longstreet,  Gen.  A.  P.  Stuart,  Hon. 
William  L.  Wilson,  postmaster-general;  Col.  Frederick  D.  Grant,  Sen. 
Isham  C.  Harris,  Sen.  William  B.  Bate,  Governor  McKinley,  of  Ohio, 
Governor  Altgeld,  of  Illinois,  Governor  Matthews,  of  Indiana,  Governor 
Morrill,  of  Kansas,  Governor  Werts,  of  New  Jersey,  Governor  Woodbury, 
of  Vermont,  Gen.  E.  C.  Walthall,  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  Father  Sherman,  a 
son  of  the  renowned  Federal  commander ;  Governor  Greenhalge,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Governor  Gates,  of  Alabama,  Governor  Morton,  of  New  York, 
and  Governor  Holcomb,  of  Nebraska. 

On  September  22,  following  the  Chickamauga  Park  dedication,  a  re- 
union of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  was  held  in  Atlanta,  where  the  great  Cot- 
ton States  and  International  Exposition  was  then  in  progress,  attesting 
the  state's  wonderful  recuperation  from  the  desolating  ashes  of  war.  To 
see  the  historic  battlefields  around  Atlanta,  hundreds  of  visitors  to  the 
Chickamauga  Park  unveiling  accepted  Atlanta's  invitation  at  this  time. 
Some  of  the  guests  of  honor  who  spoke  at  this  reunion  were :  Governor 
McKinley,  of  Ohio,  af ten^^ards  President  of  the  United  States ;  Governor 
Woodbury,  of  Vermont,  Governor  Holcomb,  of  Nebraska,  General  Long- 
street,  and  others.  Welcome  addresses  were  delivered  by  several  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  state  as  follows:  Capt.  Evan  P.  Howell,  for  the 
exposition  directors;  Capt.  W.  D.  Ellis,  for  the  Confederate  Veterans; 
and  Gen.  J.  R.  Lewis,  for  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Captain 
Howell  had  com^manded  a  battery,  planted  on  one  of  the  neighboring  hills, 
in  the  famous  Atlanta  campaign.  The  finest  spirit  of  comradeship  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  entire  reunion.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
incidents  of  the  day  was  the  pinning  of  a  Confederate  badge  on  the  breast 
of  General  Fairfield ;  but  there  were  a  thousand  other  interchanges  of  good 
fellowship  equally  as  significant.  Hon.  W.  A.  Hemphill  acted  as  master 
of  ceremonies. 

To  succeed  Hon.  G.  Gunby  Jordan,  who  retired  from  the  railroad  com- 
mission, on  November  7,  1895,  Governor  Atkinson  appointed  Thomas  C. 
Crenshaw,  of  Troup. 

With  the  approach  of  the  presidential  campaign  of  1896,  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  was  still  a  dominant  issue  in  American  politics.  Prosperity 
in  any  large  sense  was  still  delayed.  The  laboring  element  of  the  state's 
population,  even  when  not  thrown  out  of  employment,  was  characterized 
by  a  restless  spirit  of  discontent.  Wages  were  low.  money  scarce,  busi- 
ness apathetic,  failures  common.  Only  the  very  rich  in  worldly  goods 
seemed  to  enjoy  an  increase  of  prosperity,  while  the  poor  found  only  his 
wants  multiplied.  On  the  money  question,  Mr.  Cleveland  had  taken  issue 
with  his  party,  thereby  precipitating  a  most  unfortunate  condition  of 
affairs  toward  the  close  of  his  administration.    Political  allignments  up 
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derwent  radical  changes  during  this  period  of  upheaval.  There  were 
free  silver  republicans  and  sound  money  democrats,  but  in  the  main  re- 
publicans espoused  a  single  gold  standard  while  the  democrats  favored 
bimetallic.  The  free  silver  element  of  the  population  were  styled 
**silverites"  and  the  sound  money  element  were  called  ** gold-bugs." 
These  expressions  became  universally  current. 

While  the  agitation  was  at  its  height,  the  state  detnocratic  conven- 
tion met  in  Macon,  on  June  24, 1896,  electing  Hon.  A.  S.  Clay,  of  Cobb,  to 
the  chairmanship,  both  temporary  and  permanent.  Indicative  of  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  which  characterized  this  convention  the  chair- 
man was  presented  with  a  gavel  containing  sixteen  parts  silver  and  one 
part  gold,  the  approved  ratio  between  the  two  metals.  On  a  platform 
declaring  unequivocally  for  free  coinage  at  the  rate  of  16  to  1,  independ- 
ent of  all  other  countries,  the  following  delegation  was  chosen  to  the  Nar 
tional  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago :  from  the  state  at  large — Evan 
P.  Howell,  Patrick  Walsh,  Henry  T.  Lewis,  and  J.  Pope  Brown ;  district 
delegates — ^1.  J.  C.  Dell  and  J.  A.  Brannen;  2.  John  E.  Donalson  and 
E.  L.  Wight;  3.  J.  T.  Hill  and  Frank  Houser;  4.  J.  S.  Anderson  and 
R.  0.  Howard ;  5.  A.  J.  Morrow  and  R.  D.  Spalding ;  6.  Chas.  T.  Zachary 
and  Buford  M.  Davis;  7.  William  Garrison  and  J.  M.  McBride;  8.  W.  P. 
McWhorter  and  W.  B.  Burnett;  9.  Tyler  M.  Peeples  and  Howard  Thomp- 
son ;  10.  George  W.  Warren  and  Ira  E.  Farmer ;  11.  Chas.  R.  Pendleton 
and  W.  M.  Clements. 

For  presidential  electors  this  convention  also  chose  the  following 
ticket :  from  the  state  at  large — James  W.  Robertson  and  John  J.  Hunt ; 
district  electors — 1.  Phil  P.  Johnson ;  2.  W.  D.  Kidder ;  3.  George  Bright ; 
4.  J.  J.  Bull ;  5.  L.  L.  Middlebrooks ;  6.  Roland  Ellis ;  7.  R.  M.  W.  Glenn ; 
8.  James  Monroe  Smith;  9.  W.  I.  Pike;  10.  E.  P.  Davis;  11.  A.  F.  Daley. 

This  convention  renominated  Hon.  William  Y.  Atkinson  for  governor. 
It  also  nominated  a  state  house  ticket,  presenting  for  re-election  all  the 
state  house  officers  nominated  in  1894,  excepting  Hon.  R.  U.  Hardeman, 
state  treasurer,  deceased.  In  place  of  Mr.  Hardeman,  the  convention 
nominated  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Speer. 

The  Chicago  convention  of  1896  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  one 
which  witnessed  the  spectacular  nomination  of  William  J.  Bryan,  of 
Nebraska,  for  President  of  the  United  States.  When  the  delegates  first 
assembled,  Richard  P.  Bland,  of  Missouri,  otherwise  known  as  **  Silver 
Dick,*'  was  the  choice  of  a  large  contingent.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
original  free-silver  men  of  the  Senate  and  had  waged  a  herculean  battle 
for  bimetallism,  looming  head  and  shoulders  above  anyone  else  in  the 
campaign.  Hon.  Wm.  R.  Morrison,  of  Illinois,  ** Horizontal  Bill,''  was 
also  a  favorite.  But  no  one  thought  of  the  gifted  Nebraskan.  Even  his 
title  to  a  seat  in  the  convention  rested  under  a  cloud,  for  he  came  as  the 
chairman  of  a  contesting  delegation.  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  a  gold 
democrat,  headed  the  other.  But  free  silver  held  the  key  to  the  situation. 
Mr.  Bryan  was  seated.  Waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  stampede  the  con- 
vention, it  fell  to  the  Nebraskan 's  lot  to  close  an  exciting  debate  with  a 
speech,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  lash  the  convention  into  a  frenzy  of 
excitement.  It  marked  a  new  era  in  American  politics.  This  was  the 
speech  in  which  he  used  the  famous  expression : 
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'*You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of 
thorns;  you  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon  this  cross  of  gold." 

As  the  result  of  this  one  speech,  the  delivery  of  which  consumed  only 
twenty  minutes,  Mr.  Bryan  became  the  most  dominant  figure  on  the  floor 
of  the  convention.  His  speech  seemed  to  voice  what  everyone  felt.  It 
put  into  burning  words  the  cry  of  an  oppressed  people  for  relief.  In- 
stinctively the  convention  turned  to  Mr.  Bryan.  The  other  leaders  were 
forgotten.  Both  the  Bland  boom  and  the  Morrison  boom  collapsed. 
Mr.  Bryan  became  the  providential  candidate.  Though  a  whole  night 
intervened  before  the  Nebraskan's  name  was  presented  to  the  conven- 
tion, it  swept  the  field  like  one  of  his  own  prairie  fires.  He  was  made 
the  nominee  of  his  party  for  President,  with  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of 
niinois,  his  running-mate,  for  vice  president. 

Mr.  Bryan  afterwards  admitted,  in  an  interview  with  Hon.  Clark 
Howell,  of  Atlanta,  that  while  his  great  speech  on  this  occasion  appeared 
to  be  impromptu,  it  was  really  prepared  with  great  care  weeks  before- 
hand, in  readiness  for  just  such  a  climax  as  the  one  which  actually  called 
it  forth.  Mr.  Bryan  attended  the  republican  convention  in  June  of  this 
year,  in  the  capacity  of  a  newspaper  correspondent,  and  watched  the 
proceedings  from  an  obscure  seat  in  the  gallery,  ''a  youth  to  fortune  and 
to  fame  unknown."  It  fell  to  Hon.  Henry  T.  Lewis,  a  member  of  the 
Georgia  delegation,  to  present  Mr.  Bryan's  name  to  the  convention  and 
he  performed  this  duty  in  an  eloquent  speech,  every  sentence  of  which 
was  punctuated  with  applause.  At  its  close,  the  convention  was  thrown 
into  a  perfect  riot  of  enthusiasm. 

Georgia  also  bore  a  part  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  McKinley.  It  may 
seem  a  trifle  singular  that  the  state  which  put  Mr.  Bryan  in  nomination 
at  Chicago,  under  circumstances  which  can  never  cease  to  impart  a  thrill, 
should  likewise  furnish  an  asylum  for  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  wherein 
they  might  intrigue  to  compass  his  defeat.  But  while  this  little  by-play 
of  politics  was  in  Georgia,  it  was  not  of  Georgia.  Hon.  Marcus  A.  Hanna, 
a  coal  baron,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  having  leased  a  home  at  Thomasville, 
Georgia,  invited  Mr.  McKinley  to  visit  him  there  in  the  winter  of  1895- 
1896;  and  hither  also  flocked  other  members  of  the  Grand  Old  Party, 
whose  love  for  the  game  of  politics  was  not  only  well  known  but  notorious. 
For  years  Mr.  Hanna  had  been  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Mr.  McKinley, 
and  also  it  is  said  a  creditor ;  and  it  was  due  almost  solely  to  the  adroit 
manipulation  of  this  masterful  strategist  that  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
McKinley — then  governor  of  Ohio — was  accomplished  at  St.  Louis.  The 
next  move  on  the  political  chessboard  was  the  reciprocal  act  of  the 
nominee  in  choosing  Mr.  Hanna  his  campaign  manager;  and  finally  to 
end  the  game  Mr.  Hanna  was  to  be  given  a  seat  in  the  President's  cab- 
inet ;  or,  what  he  desired  most,  a  toga  in  the  American  House  of  Peers. 
It  all  worked  out  like  a  charm.  Mr.  McKinley  became  President;  and 
within  a  few  months  thereafter  Mr.  Hanna  entered  the  Senate,  in  which 
body  he  succeeded  the  great  John  Sherman. 

But  we  are  moving  too  rapidly  forward.  Before  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Convention  met  in  Macon,  to  elect  delegates  to  Chicago,  there  had 
been  an  eventful  political  campaign  in  Georgia.  The  issue  was  sharply 
drawn.  On  one  side  was  arrayed  the  champions  of  free  coinage ;  on  the 
other  were  the  advocates  of  sound  money ;  with  each  it  was  war  to  the 
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knife ;  but  preponderating  numbers  were  upon  the  side  of  silver.  Georgia 
was  a  debtor  state ;  and  while  the  single  gold  standard  was  well  enough 
for  creditors,  it  meant  hardships  for  debtors.  It  was  to  bimetallism, 
therefore,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  turned.  It  was  at  this 
crisis  that  Speaker  Charles  F.  Crisp  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, entered  the  race  for  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Gen. 
John  B.  Gordon.  Two  years  before  this,  he  had  declined  an  appointment 
to  the  Senate,  because  of  certain  obligations  assumed  by  him  as  speaker. 
But  these  considerations  no  longer  forced  him  to  hold  in  check  a  fondly 
cherished  political  ambition.  Mr.  Crisp  was  a  pronounced  bimetallist 
and  he  entered  the  race  on  a  platform  calling  for  the  restoration  of 
demonetized  silver.  Without  seeking  to  compass  Mr.  Crisp's  defeat  or 
to  snatch  the  coveted  toga  for  himself,  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  then  secretary 
of  the  interior,  locked  argumentative  horns  with  Mr.  Crisp  in  a  series  of 
joint  debates,  the  echoes  of  which  to  this  day  are  not  wholly  silent.  It 
recalled  the  golden  age  of  the  hustings  in  Georgia.  Wherever  the  two 
men  spoke,  the  deepest  interest  was  manifested.  All  the  countryside 
flocked  to  hear  them.  Men  listened  with  bated  breath  to  the  argument, 
both  pro  and  con.  It  was  Greek  against  Greek — Sparta  versus  Athens. 
One  with  the  prestige  of  a  portfolio  in  the  President's  cabinet — the  other 
occupying  an  exalted  seat  as  speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Both  were  trained  debaters,  both  skilled  lawyers,  both  men  of 
superb  physique,  of  commanding  stature,  and  of  splendid  mental  power. 
Mr.  Smith's  purpose  in  the  main  was  to  vindicate  the  financial  policy 
of  the  Cleveland  administration.  He  sought  no  political  honors  for 
himself. 

There  were  four  meetings  between  these  two  eminent  Georgians,  at 
the  following  places,  to  wit :  Newnan,  Albany,  Augusta,  and  Rome.  Mr. 
Smith's  powerful  arguments  were  delivered  with  a  pounding  force  which 
suggested  the  seething  fire  of  Vulcan's  forge.  But  Georgia  was  in 
financial  straits.  She  had  failed  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  a  democratic 
President  the  relief  of  which  she  stood  urgently,  desperately  in  need; 
.and  in  such  a  mood  she  was  inclined  to  resent  what  she  regarded 
as  too  distinct  a  leaning,  on  Mr.  Cleveland's  part,  toward  Wall  Street, 
too  unconditional  a  surrender  to  the  money  power.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  state  campaign  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  victory  for  free 
silver.  Mr.  Crisp  was  endorsed  with  singular  unanimity  as  the  state's 
choice  for  United  States  senator.  Scarcely  a  county  failed  to  instruct 
its  legislators  for  the  distinguished  speaker.  Mr.  Smith,  like  a  true 
democrat,  accepted  the  result  in  a  loyal  spirit  of  acquiescence.  Since 
Georgia  had  spoken,  there  was  no  appeal  to  be  taken  from  her  decision, 
duly  registered  at  the  polls;  but  he  promptly  severed  his  connection 
with  the  president's  cabinet  and  relinquished  his  portfolio  as  secretary 
of  the  interior. 

But  a  higher  power  overruled  the  state  in  awarding  the  toga  to  Mr. 
Crisp.  It  developed  that  he  was  an  ill  man,  even  while  the  joint  debates 
were  in  progress.  At  times  he  suffered  paroxysms  of  the  most  intense 
pain,  and  more  than  once  met  his  appointments  over  the  protest  of  his 
physician.  Throughout  the  campaign  the  pallor  of  disease  had  slowly 
deepened ;  and  exactly  one  week  before  the  Legislature  assembled  to  give 
articulate  voice  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  death  intervened,  substi- 
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tuting  the  celestial  for  the  senatorial  bays  and  adding  the  eternal  to  the 
temporal  reward.  Like  the  great  Hebrew  prophet  and  law-giver,  on  the 
heights  of  Nebo,  he  was  permitted  to  survey  the  Land  of  Promise  but 
not  to  enter  it;  for — 

' '  God 's  finger  touched  him  and  he  slept. ' ' 

Mr.  Crisp  died  at  a  sanitarium  in  Atlanta,  on  October  23,  1896.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  House  by  his  son,  Hon.  Charles  R.  Crisp,  while  the 
toga  was  awarded  to  the  popiilar,  energetic,  and  able  chairman  of  the 
state  executive  committee,  Hon.  Alexander  Stephens  Clay.  Capt.  Evan 
P.  Howell,  of  Atlanta,  was  a  strong  minority  candidate  before  the  demo- 
cratic caucus,  and  at  one  time  seemed  almost  to  hold  the  nomination 
within  his  grasp. 

There  was  strong  opposition  from  the  people's  party  to  the  state 
ticket  nominated  by  the  democratic  convention  at  Macon.  One  of  the 
most  brilliant  campaigners  in  Georgia,  Hon.  Seaborn  Wright,  was  chosen 
to  bear  the  standard  of  the  populists.  Mr.  Wright  was  widely  known 
as  a  temperance  leader  in  the  nation  and  as  a  silver-tongued  orator, 
perhaps  fuUy  the  equal  in  this  respect  of  his  renowned  father.  Judge 
Augustus  R.  Wright,  an  ante-bellum  congressman.  The  state  house 
oflScers  nominated  by  the  people's  party  were:  J.  P.  Parsons,  for  secre- 
tary of  state ;  S.  J.  Bell,  for  comptroller-general ;  W.  C.  Sibley,  for  state 
treasurer;  D.  H.  Clark,  for  attorney-general;  and  W.  E.  Smith,  for 
commissioner  of  agriculture.  But  the  October  elections  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  democratic  ticket.  Governor  Atkinson  received  120,827 
votes  against  85,832  cast  for  Mr.  Wright.  All  the  state  house  oflScers 
were  re-elected  by  like  majorities. 

Georgia's  delegation  to  Congress  chosen  in  November  contained  five 
new  members,  all  strong  men.  Judge  William  C.  Adamson,  of  Carroll- 
ton,  succeeded  Hon.  Charles  L.  Moses,  in  the  Fourth,  and  entered  upon 
a  long  career  of  public  service ;  Hon.  Wm.  G.  Brantley,  in  the  Eleventh, 
^cceeded  Judge  Henry  G.  Turner,  whose  allegiance  to  sound  money 
cost  him  his  seat  in  Congress.  Colonel  Brantley  became  one  of  the 
strongest  members  of  the  delegation,  a  power  both  in  the  committee  room ' 
and  on  the  floor.  Judge  James  M.  Griggs,  from  the  Second,  succeeded 
Hon.  Benjamin  E.  Russell ;  while  from  the  Third,  Hon.  Elijah  B.  Lewis 
succeeded  Hon.  Charles  R.  Crisp.  The  Tenth  District  returned  Hon. 
William  H.  Fleming,  an  ex-speaker  of  the  Georgia  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, to  fill  Major  Black's  seat.  Messrs.  Bartlett,  Howard,  Lester, 
Livingston,  Maddox  and  Tate  were  all  re-elected.  The  free  silver  ques- 
tion was  an  imperious  issue  in  both  state  and  national  campaigns;  but 
the  white  metal  was  destined  to  lose  in  the  presidential  fight.  Mr.  McKin- 
ley,  the  republican  nominee,  bore  a  striking  facial  resemblance  to  Napo- 
leon ;  and  by  a  singular  coincidence  he  was  nominated  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Numerous  democratic  editors,  commenting 
upon  this  omen,  predicted  defeat  for  the  republican  candidate;  but  all 
signs  fail  some  times  and  on  election  day,  Mr.  Bryan  was  the  discomfited 
man  of  destiny,  Mr.  McKinley  the  triumphant  Wellington.  It  was  the 
eloquent  Nebraskan  who  bore  the  inverted  shield. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

The  Convict  Lease  Investigation  op  1896 — Governor  Atkinson  Pre- 
sides— Complaints  op  Inhumanity — Flagrant  Abuses  Disclosed — 
Lessees  Pined — Reforms  Demanded  by  Pubuc  Sentiment — The 
New  General  Assembly — Governor  Atkinson's  Message — ^Nothing 
Is  Done  With  the  Lease  System  at  This  Session — ^An  Act  Passed 
Authorizing  the  Governor  to  Appoint  a  Commissioner  op  Pensions 
— Richard  Johnson  the  State's  First  Pension  Commissioner — 
Superior  Court  Judges — Several  Distinguished  Georgians  Pass 
Away — Judge  Spencer  R.  Atkinson  Leaves  the  Supreme  Bench  to 
Succeed  Judge  Fort  on  the  Railroad  Commission — Hon.  H.  T. 
Lewis  Succeeds  Judge  Atkinson  as  Associate  Justice — Governor 
Atkinson  on  Lynch  Law — ^Recent  Outbreaks  op  Mob  Violence  in 
Georgia — The  Prison  Commission  Created — Its  Duties  Depined — 
Commissioners  to  Act  as  a  Pardon  Board — Superior  Court  Judges 
TO  Be  Elected  by  the  People — Department  op  Horticulture  and 
Pomology  Created — State  Entomologist — ^Birthday  op  Jepperson 
Davis  Made  a  Legal  Holiday — ^Three  New  Supreme  Court  Judges 
Elected  Under  Recent  Law  Increasing  Its  Membership — ^Wm.  H. 
Fish — Andrew  J.  Cobb — ^Wm.  A.  Little — The  Spanish-American 
War  Begins — Spain's  Oppressive  Rule  in  Cuba — American  Inter- 
vention Sought  by  Cubans — Spain  is  Notified  That  She  Must 
Restore  Order — The  U.  S.  Battleship  Maine  Is  Sunk  in  Havana 
Harbor — An  Investigation  Follows — Georgia's  Part  in  the  War 
— General  Wheeler  Second  in  Command  at  Santiago — ^Battle  op 
Manila  Bay — Lieut.  Thos.  M.  Brumby — Battle  op  Santiago — 
Two  Spanish  Fleets  Destroyed — Ensign  Emory  Winship's  Gal- 
LAN*^  Record. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  proceedings  of  the  year  1896,  of  a  semi- 
judicial  character,  was  the  investigation  of  the  convict  lease  system. 
Charges  of  inhumanity  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  had  become  so 
frequent  of  late  that  public  sentiment  was  beginning  to  crystallize  in 
opposition  to  the  vicious  policy,  adopted  under  the  carpet-bag  regime,  of 
leasing  convicts  to  private  individuals  and  corporations.  Matters  reached 
a  crisis  when  members  of  a  joint  committee,  appointed  under  a  resolution 
approved  December  17,  1895,  reported  to  the  governor  a  revolting  state 
of  affairs.  The  investigation  began  on  February  10,  and  ran  for  two 
weeks.  Governor  Atkinson  himself  presided  at  the  hearing  which  was 
held  in  the  State  Senate  chamber.  This  formal  probe  disclosed  a  number 
of  flagrant  abuses;  and  while  in  some  of  the  camps  there  was  evidence 
of  humane  treatment  the  system  itself  was  condemned  as  a  relic  of 
barbarism,  wholly  at  variance  with  the  standards  of  a  Christian  civiliza- 
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tion.  Some  of  the  lessees  were  exonerated.  Others  were  called  upon  to 
pay  trivial  fines,  aggregating  so'mething  like  $2,500.  But  while  the 
immediate  results  seemed  to  be  farcical  the  public  conscience  was  aroused. 
Hon.  N.  J.  Hammond  and  Judge  W.  C.  Adamson,  in  association  with 
Attorney-General  Terrell,  appeared  for  the  state.  Judge  John  L.  Hop- 
kins represented  William  B.  Lowe,  one  of  the  lessees,  Capt.  James  W. 
English  appeared  on  his  own  behalf.  Judge  Hamilton  McWhorter,  Hon. 
D.  W.  Meadow  and  Hon.  B.  T.  Shubrick  represented  James  M.  Smith, 
of  Oglethorpe;  while  Messrs.  Gray  and  BUis,  Burton  Smith,  Esq.,  and 
others,  represented  Julius  L.  Brown.  It  was  a  clash  of  strong  intellects. 
But  the  day  of  the  convict  lease  system  was  over;  its  knell  was  sounded. 
The  reforms  of  1897  were  demanded  by  an  imperious  publio  sentiment 
All  Georgia  was  aroused. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  new  State  Legislature,  Hon.  Robert  L. 
Berner,  of  the  Twenty-second,  was  elected  president  of  the  Senate,  and 
Hon.  H.  A.  Jenkins,  of  Putnam,  speaker  of  the  House.  Governor  Atkin- 
son was  re-inaugurated  on  October  31,  1896.  His  special  message  to  the 
General  Assembly  called  attention  to  the  disclosures  made  by  the  recent 
investigation.  He  paid  his  respects  to  the  convict  lease  system  in  caustic 
language  and  recommended  some  other  disposition  of  prisoners  after 
the  expiration  of  the  lease  on  April  1, 1899.  He  also  advised  the  taking 
of  such  steps  as  were  proper  to  secure  all  needed  information  on  the 
subject,  in  time  for  the  next  session.  Said  he:  **The  people  of  this 
State  will  not  and  should  not  tolerate  the  re-enactment  of  the  lease  now 
in  force."  He  also  recommended  a  bureau  of  pensions  to  meet  the 
increased  volume  of  business  due  to  the  state's  enlarged  bounty  to  old 
soldiers.* 

Nothing  was  accomplished  at  this  session  relative  to  the  convict  lease 
system  further  than  to  clear  the  way  for  subsequent  action;  but  on 
December  15,  1896,  Governor  Atkinson  approved  an  act  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  pensions,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  thre6 
years,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  annum. t  He  was  to  examine  and  pass 
upon  all  pension  claims  under  existing  laws,  to  keep  a  correct  record  of 
all  approved  claims,  with  the  name,  disability,  service,  county,  and 
amount  paid;  to  furnish  the  various  ordinaries  with  blanks  for  use  of 
claimants ;  to  draw  a  warrant  on  the  state  treasurer  to  be  signed  by  the 
governor  and  countersigned  by  the  commissioner  for  amounts  due  on 
approved  claims,  and  for  which  appropriations  were  made;  and  to 
furnish  the  clerks  of  the  several  superior  courts  by  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary in  each  year  lists  of  the  pensioners  for  such  county,  as  required  by 
law.  It  was  also  made  the  commissioner's  duty  to  submit  to  the  governor 
on  the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year  a  written  report  showing  the 
whole  number  of  pensioners,  under  the  several  pension  laws,  the  number 
of  claims  allowed  for  the  past  year  and  the  amounts  paid.  He  was  also 
to  keep  all  records  open  to  inspection.  As  originally  contemplated,  the 
oflSce  was  to  continued  for  six  years  only ;  but  subsequent  extensions  of 
the  state 's  pension  system  made  by  succeeding  Legislatures,  necessitated 
an  indefinite  continuance  of  the  commissioner's  work.    At  a  later  period, 
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the  ofSce  was  made  elective ;  and  an  increase  of  salary  was  also  provided. 
Richard  Johnson,  Esq.,  was  the  first  occupant  of  this  ofSce ;  but  he  was 
succeeded  in  1899  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Lindsey,  the  present  eflScient  and 
popular  commissioner  of  pensions. 

This  Legislature  at  its  fall  session  elected  the  following  Superior 
Court  judges:  Wm.  B.  Butt,  Chattahoochee  Circuit;  J.  H.  Lumpkin, 
Atlanta  Circuit;  W.  N.  Spence,  Albany  Circuit;  A.  W.  Fite,  Cherokee 
Circuit;  John  S.  Candler,  Stone  Mountain  Circuit;  George  F.  Gober, 
Blue  Ridge  Circuit;  W.  M.  Henry,  Rome  Circuit;  W.  H.  Fish,  South- 
western Circuit ;  Sampson  W.  Harris,  Coweta  Circuit ;  Robert  Falligant, 
Eastern  Circuit;  Seaborn  Reese,  Northern  Circuit;  C.  C.  Smith,  Oconee 
Circuit;  H.  C.  Sheffield,  Pataula  Circuit;  and  Wm.  H.  Felton,  Macon 
Circuit. 

Several  distinguished  Georgians  died  this  year,  among  the  number, 
Dr.  H.  V.  M.  MiUer,  *'the  Demosthenes  of  the  Mountains,"  at  one  time  a 
United  States  senator  from  Georgia;  Gen.  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  Confederate  military  ofiScer,  as  a  diplomat  and  as  a 
lawyer;  State  Treasurer  R.  U.  Hardeman,  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Georgia's  state  ofiScials,  able,  upright  and  honest,  known  to  every  one 
as  '* Uncle  Bob;''  and  Judge  Allen  Fort,  a  former  occupant  of  the 
Superior  Court  bench  and  one  of  the  creators  of  the  railroad  commission, 
on  which  board  he  was  serving  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

To  succeed  Judge  Fort  on  the  railroad  commission  Judge  Spencer  R. 
Atkinson  who  this  year  relinquished  the  ermine  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  appointed  by  the  governor.  Judge  Atkinson  afterwards  became 
chairman  of  the  board.  To  succeed  Judge  Atkinson  as  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Henry  T.  Lewis,  of  Greensboro,  was 
appointed,  his  term  of  office  dating  from  December  1, 1897. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  lynchings  in  Georgia  during  Governor 
Atkinson's  administration;  and  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature 
on  October  27,  1897,  he  discussed  the  subject  at  some  length.  Most  of 
these  lynchings  were  due  to  assaults  made  upon  white  women  by  negro 
fiends.    Said  Governor  Atkinson  :* 

*' There  is  [therefore]  no  justification  or  excuse  for  a  resort  to  lynch- 
ing, even  in  this  class  of  cases,  where  the  defendant  is  charged  with  the 
most  dastardly  and  horrible  of  crimes.  No  man  doubts  that,  in  these 
cases,  the  law  will  punish  the  guilty,  and  if  he  did  he  could  not  find  a 
remedy  in  making  a  murderer  of  himself.  The  remarkable  fact  exists 
that  in  a  number  of  instances  the  party  lynched  is  taken  from  the  custody 
of  officers.  I  can  understand  how  a  near  relative  of  the  victim  of  the 
lust  of  a  human  brute  who  sees  before  him  the  man  whom  he  believes 
has  committed  the  outrage,. and  in  the  heat  of  passion,  slays  him,  can 
enlist  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  community;  but  how  any  one 
can  fail  to  condemn  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  cowardly  act  of  taking 
from  the  officers  of  the  law  a  man  who  is  disarmed  and  helpless,  and  of 
hanging  him  without  trial,  surpasses  my  comprehension. 

**Both  capital  and  worthy  immigrants  seek  places  where  law  is 
supreme  and  the  frequent  occurrences  of  lynching  will  advertise  ours  as 
a  lawless  state  and  as  a  half -civilized  people.    It  sacrifices  the  innocent, 
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brings  law  into  disrepute,  creates  lawlessness,  impedes  material  growth, 

and  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  lowers  the  standard  of  our  civilization  ^ 

and  degrades  the  character  of  our  people.    This  barbarous  practice  does  { 

not  decrease,  but  increases  crime.    Having  stained  their  hands  in  blood, 

its  perpetrators  are  more  easily  led  again  to. violate  law.    Recently  a 

man  tried  on  the  charge  of  murder  and  convicted  of  shooting  a  citizen 

through  the  window,  as  he  sat  by  his  own  hearthstone  at  night,  confessed 

also  that  he  it  was  who  tied  the  rope  around  the  necks  of  the  two  men 

who  were  lynched  in  Columbus  in  1896.     I  condemn  it  and  will  not 

apologize  for  such  lawlessness.    To  exterminate  the  practice  it  must  be 

made  odious  and  dangerous.    The  i)enalty  should  be  the  scorn  of  the 

people  and  the  punishment  of  the  law." 

With  respect  to  the  convict  lease  system  Governor  Atkinson  was  not 
less  explicit,  stating  that  if  a  bill  were  passed  re-enacting  the  system  he 
would  veto  it  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  He  had  requested  that  a 
plank  opposing  the  convict  lease  system  be  put  in  the  platform  on  which 
he  was  re-elected  in  1896.  This  was  not  done.  But  he  had  given  a 
solemn  pledge  to  the  people  of  Georgia  to  veto  any  measure  which  sought 
to  perpetuate  this  iniquitous  system.  He  also  emphasized  the  need  of 
legislation  to  prevent  gambling,  especially  in  so-called  bucket-shops, 
the  need  of  better  elections  laws,  and  the  urgency  of  reform  in  handling 
the  state  convicts. 

To  accomplish  this  last  mentioned  reform,  an  act  was  passed  at  this 
session  of  the  Legislature  creating  the  prison  commission.*  It  was  made 
the  duty  of  this  board  to  supervise  the  various  convict  camps  of  the 
state,  to  provide  for  a  purchase  of  land  whereupon  to  erect  a  peniten- 
tiary ;  to  provide  for  the  utilization  of  convict  labor  thereon ;  to  provide 
for  the  leasing  of  convicts;  to  hear  appeals  for  clemency,  reprieve  and 
pardon,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  governor  relative  thereto. 
These  commissioners  were  to  be  three  in  number,  all  of  whom  within 
thirty  days  from  the  pasi?age  of  the  act  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor.  These  commissioners  were  also  to  represent  different  sections 
of  the  state.  At  the  next  general  election  in  October,  1898,  one  com- 
missioner was  to  be  elected  and  at  each  succeeding  general  election 
there  was  to  be  one  commissioner  elected.  As  soon  as  the  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  governor,  it  was  to  determine  by  lot  which  of  its 
number  should  hold  oflSce  until  the  general  election  in  1898,  and  which 
until  1899  and  1900  respectively.  These  commissioners  were  to  be 
elected  each  for  a  term  of  six  years  and  were  required  each  to  give  bond 
for  a  faithful  performance  of  duty  in  the  sum  of  $5,000. 

Georgia's  first  prison  board  was  constituted  as  follows:  Joseph  S. 
Turner,  chairman,  Eatonton,  Georgia;  Clement  A.  Evans,  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  and  Jacob  L.  Beach,  Brunswick,  Georgia.  Douglas  Glessner, 
of  GriflBn,  was  the  first  clerk. 

Judge  Beach  resigned  as  commissioner  on  December  28,  1898.  Hon. 
Allen  D.  Candler,  who  was  then  governor,  appointed  Judge  Thomas 
Eason,  of  McRae,  to  succeed  him ;  and  Judge  Eason  held  office  until  1908, 
when  he  declined  to  stand  for  re-election.  Hon.  Wiley  Williams  of 
Columbus  was  his  successor.     Judge  Turner,  chairman  of  the  board, 
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died  on  September  30, 1909,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  G.  R.  Hutchins, 
of  Cedartown,  but  the  latter  was  defeated  for  re-election  in  the  year 
following  by  Hon.  R.  B.  Davison,  of  Woodville,  the  present  chairman 
of  the  prison  commission.  General  Evans  died  on  July  2,  1911,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Hon.  T.  %  Patterson,  of  Griffin.  Judge  Williams 
died  in  March,  1913,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  E.  T.  Rainey,  of 
Dawson,  Georgia.  The  present  secretary  of  the  board,  Hon.  Goodloe  H. 
Yancey,  succeeded  Hon.  Douglas  Glessner,  in  1899. 

Under  the  act  of  1897,  creating  the  prison  commission,  radical 
changes  were  made  in  the  system  of  management.  The  office  of  principal 
keeper  of  tiie  penitentiary  was  abolished.  Male  and  female  convicts 
were  to  be  kept  apart.  Children  under  fifteeii  years  of  age  were  to  be 
separated  from  hardened  offenders.  White  and  colored  convicts  were 
not  to  be  kept  in  the  same  quarters;  and  men  not  disabled  were  to  be 
hired  out.  The  commission  was  still  later  authorized  to  establish  a 
state  farm,  near  Milledgeville,  and  to  provide  a  house  of  correction  for 
boys,  by  which  policy  it  was  hoped  that  many  of  them  might  be  redeemed 
to  society  and  taught  to  cultivate  industrious  and  honest  habits. 

This  Legislature  effected  another  important  reform  by  pro^^iding  for 
the  election  of  Superior  Court  judges  and  solicitors  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  thus  saving  much  of  the  time  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
weightier  matters  of  legislation.  It  required  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  to  effect  this  change,  but  an  act  authorizing  the  amendment 
was  approved  December  21, 1897,  and  subsequently  ratified  at  the  polls.* 

During  the  session  of  1896,  an  act  was  also  passed  requiring  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  to  establish  a  special  department  of  horti- 
culture and  pomology  and  to  employ  a  competent  person  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Horticultural  Society  to  serve  as  the  head  of  this 
department  and  to  be  known  as  state  entomologist.  It  was  made  the 
duty  of  this  oflScer  upon  the  discovery  of  any  infectious  or  contagious 
diseases,  insect  pests,  or  injuries  to  fruit  trees,  melons,  vineyards,  plants 
or  vegetables,  to  report  the  same  in  detail  to  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, together  with  all  needed  information,  whether  derived  from 
books,  from  correspondence  or  from  practical  experience,  as  to  the 
origin,  effect  and  treatment  of  such  diseases  or  pests,  and  to  make  help- 
ful suggestions  looking  toward  an  eradication  of  these  evils.  It  was 
also  made  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  collect,  compile  and  distribute 
information  relating  to  fruits,  melons,  and  vegetables,  to  inspect  orchards, 
nurseries,  vineyards,  packing  houses,  fruit  cars,  etc.,  and  to  perform 
such  other  duties  as  might  be  needed  to  subserve  the  public  good  within 
the  legitimate  scope  of  his  department. t  Georgia's  state  entomologists 
since  the  creation  of  this  office  have  been  as  follows :  W.  M.  Scott,  1899- 
1902;  Wilmon  Newell,  1903-1905;  R.  I.  Smith,  1905-1906;  E.  Lee 
Worsham,  since  1907. 

June  3,  the  birthday  of  ex-President  Jefferson  Davis,  was  made  a 
legal  holiday  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature.  Resolutions  were  also 
passed  memorializing  Congress  to  enact  a  law  for  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one;  also  instructing  our 
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senators  and  requesting  our  representatives  to  do  all  in  their  several 
powers  to  have  a  Constitutional  amendment  submitted  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, providing  for  an  election  of  United  States  senators  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  several  states. 

As  heretofore  noted  in  these  pages,  an  limendment  to  the  state  con- 
stitution was  adopted  in  1895  providing  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Supreme  Court  judges  from  three  to  six,  and  making  these  oflBces 
henceforth  elective.  This  amendment  having  been  ratified  in  October 
of  this  year,  a  special  democratic  convention  was  called  to  meet  in 
Atlanta  in  November  to  nominate  three  candidates  for  these  new  places 
on  the  bench.  The  convention  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  repre- 
sentative lawyers.  After  due  deliberation,  the  candidates  chosen  by  this 
strong  body  of  men  were :  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Fish,  then  judge  of  the  South- 
western Circuit;  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Cobb,  of  Athens;  and  Hon.  Wm.  A. 
Little,  of  Columbus.  All  of  these  were  duly  elected;  nor  could  three 
abler  lawyers  have  been  found  in  Georgia  for  judicial  honors.  To  succeed 
Judge  Little  as  special  attorney  for  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad 
Hon.  W.  A.  Wimbish  was  appointed.  ^ 

Governor  Atkinson's  administration  in  its  closing  hours  witnessed 
the  spectacular  outbreak  and  successful  conclusion  of  the  Spanish- 

■ 

American  war  of  1898,  a  brief  campaign  which  enriched  the  nation's  flag 
with  two  unparalleled  naval  victories  and  which,  in  the  presence  of  a 
common  enemy,  welded  the  North  and  the  South  into  one  compact  and 
solid  unit.  More  than  any  event  since  Appomattox  it  served  to  erase 
sectional  lines  and  to  restore  an  era  of  brotherhood.  Fitzhugh  Lee  and 
Joseph  Wheeler,  both  renowned  for  their  feats  of  valor  in  Confederate 
days,  were  commissioned  major-generals  in  the  volunteer  army  of  the 
United  States.  Behind  them,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  marched  the  sons 
and  the  grandsons  of  men  who,  on  the  battlefields  of  the  '60s,  had  faced 
each  other  in  deadly  strife.  The  first  blood  of  the  Spanish- American 
war  leaped  from  the  veins  of  a  North  Carolina  youth.  Ensign  Worth 
Bagley,  a  kinsman  by  marriage  of  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  the  present 
secretary  of  the  navy,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  cabinet.  The  most  daring  feat  of 
individual  prowess  was  performed  by  a  gallant  Alabama  sailor,  Lieut. 
Richmond  P.  Hobson,  now  a  representative  from  Alabama  in  the  United 
States  Congress. 

Georgia's  part  in  the  war  attested  her  fidelity  to  a  restored  Union. 
We  quote  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Hon.  Augustus  0.  Bacon  in  the 
Federal  Senate,  on  June  30,  1900.*    Said  Mr.  Bacon : 

' '  If  the  published  reports  are  correct,  the  State  which  in  proportion 
to  population  furnished  the  greatest  number  of,  soldiers  to  the  late  war 
was  the  State  of  Georgia ;  and  although  her  people  in  general  deprecate 
and  deplore  the  present  war  in  the  Philippines  and  believe  that  it  could 
have  been  and  should  have  been  avoided,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
two-thirds  of  the  men  belonging  to  one  of  the  volunteer  regiments  raised 
during  the  past  year  for  that  service  and  now  serving  in  the  Philippines 
were  enlisted  in  Georgia." 

Governor  Atkinson,  in  his  message  of  October  27, 1898,  to  the  General 
Assembly,  gives  us  the  following  information.    Says  he :  t 


*  Congressional  Record. 

t  House  Journal,  1898,  pp.  34-35. 
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*'0n  AprU  22,  the  President  of  the  United  States  called  upon  the 
State  of  Georgia  to  furnish  for  service  in  the  Spanish- American  war, 
two  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  batteries  of  light  artillery ;  and  on 
May  26,  another  call  was  made  for  one  regiment  of  infantry.  On 
receipt  of  the  call,  I  at  once  issued  my  proclamation  calling  for  volun- 
teers, and  am  gratified  to  report  that  both  calls  were  responded  to  with 
commendable  promptness.  Under  the  first  call,  we  were  the  third*of  the 
original  thirteen  States,  the  ninth  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  and 
the  first  of  the  Southern  States,  in  completing  our  organization  and 
turning  them  over  to  the  Federal  government.  The  people  of  Georgia 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  character  of  the  men  and  ofl&cers  furnished 
by  this  State  in  response  to  the  calls  made  upon  it.-  These  were  splendid 
bodies  of  men  which,  I  do  not  believe,  could  be  surpassed  by  any 
volunteer  soldiers  in  the  world." 

Before  reciting  in  detail  an  account  of  the  part  taken  by  Georgia  in 
the  Spanish-American  war,  it  is  first  necessary  to  state  a  few  preliminary 
facts.  For  a  century  of  intermittent  warfare,  the  island  of  Cuba  had 
groaned  under  the  galling  yoke  of  Spanish  despotism  and  one  revolution 
had  succeeded  another  in  a  vain  eflfort  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed 
natives  to  win  a  coveted  independence  for  the  **Gem  of  the  AntiUep." 
There  was  widespread  privation,  suffering  and  destitution  among  the 
people  who  finally,  in  one  last  and  desperate  blow  for  liberty  arose  in 
1895.  The  Spanish  government  in  an  effort  to  suppress  the  revolt 
resorted  to  every  kind  of  cruelty  known  to  the  science  of  warfare,  besides 
taxing  its  ingenuity  for  new  and  startling  barbarities.  Events  reached 
a  climax  when  General  Weyler,  otherwise  known  as  the  ** Butcher," 
became  the  resident  ruler,  sent  over  by  Spain  to  hold  an  unwilling  people 
in  subjugation.  Americans,  recalling  Concord  and  Lexington,  Valley 
Forge  and  Yorktown,  sympathized  with  oppressed  Cuba  and  from  time 
to  time  sent  needed  supplies  for  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

In  1897,  the  Federal  Government,  in  response  to  overtures  from 
numerous  State  Legislatures  and  from  the  exhausted  Cubans  them- 
selves made  a  demand  upon  Spain  for  an  immediate  establishment  of 
peace  on  the  island.  To  the  Spanish  people,  haughty  and  arrogant,  this 
looked  like  an  impertinent  intermeddling.  But  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment felt  bound  to  protect  a  helpless  neighbor  and  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  human  liberty  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Besides. our 
commerce  was  endangered  by  these  conditions  of  warfare  on  an  island 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Bitter  feeling  was 
engendered  by  these  developments;  and  to  insure  the  safety  of  American 
citizens  in  Cuba  the  battleship  Maine,  commanded  by  Captain  Sigsbee, 
was  dispatched  to  Havana  harbor. 

But  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  February  15, 1898,  an  unforeseen  event 
occurred.  At  10.30  o'clock,  on  this  eventful  evening  when  most  of  the 
crew  had  retired  to  rest,  there  was  heard  an  explosion  which  shook,  as 
with  Ian  earthquake,  the  ramparts  of  Morro  Castle.  Instantly  the  battle- 
ship Maine  began  to  sink.  Two  hours  later  only  a  part  of  her  mast 
floated  above  the  devouring  waters.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-four  men 
and  two  oflScers  perished.  Indignation  was  aroused  throughout  the 
United  States.  Both  this  country  and  Spain  appointed  at  once  separate 
boards   of   investigation.     In    the   meantime.    Congress   appropriated 
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$50,000,000  for  national  defense.  On  March  28,  the  American  commis- 
sion filed  its  report,  attributing  the  explosion  to  a  submarine  mine,  in 
Havana  harbor.    War  followed. 

On  April  23,  President  McKinley  called  for  125,000  troops.  Georgia's 
quota  was  promptly  supplied.  Over  3,000  soldiers  were  furnished.  The 
whole  state  was  fired  with  an  ardor  of  enthusiasm,  and  hundreds  were 
eager  to  enlist.  Three  regiments  were  organized.  Col.  Alexander  R. 
Lawton,  Jr.,  of  Savannah,  commanded  the  first.  Another  was  com- 
manded by  Col.  Oscar  Brown,  of  the  regular  army;  while  the  third  was 
headed  first  by  Col.  John  S.  Candler,  of  Atlanta,  and  afterwards  by 
Col.  Robert  L.  Berner,  of  Forsyth.  The  military  spirit  displayed  by 
Georgia  in  this  crisis  was  well-exemplified  by  Colonel  Candler.  Though 
crippled  in  both  feet,  he  was  bent  upon  going  to  the  front,  insisting  that, 
while  he  could  not  run,  he  could  at  least  stand  his  ground  and  that  what 
the  Government  wanted  was  not  men  who  could  run  but  men  who  could 
fight.  However,  becoming  impatient  at  the  long  delay,  he  finally  resigned 
his  commission  when  the  prospect  of  actual  fighting  began  to  diminish. 
Governor  Atkinson  himself,  as  commander  in  chief  of  Georgia's  land 
and  naval  forces,  was  ready  to  take  the  field  in  person.  But  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  troops  were  destined  to  share  in  the  real  con- 
flict of  arms.    Most  of  them  were  fated  to  remain  in  camp. 

Early  in  the  campaign,  Chickamauga  Park  was  selected  by  the 
authorities  in  Washington  as  a  point  of  rendezvous  for  United  States 
troops,  and  in  this  respect  it  ranked  second  only  to  Tampa,  Florida. 
Camp  Northen,  near  Griffin,  was  used  for  the  mobilization  of  state 
troops.  Also  at  Macon,  Augusta,  Athens,  and  Columbus  there  were 
camps  for  both  regulars  and  volunteers. 

With  the  formal  outbreak  of  war,  Consul-General  Fitzhugh  Lee  left 
Cuba  to  return  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  invasion.  On  May  2,  Joseph 
Wheeler,  a  native  Georgian,  was  given  a  major-general's  commission  by 
President  McKinley  and  placed  at  once  in  command  of  a  division  of 
cavalry  under  General  Shafter.  Two  gallant  sons  accompanied  him  to 
Cuba,  while  a  beloved  daughter,  Annie  Early,  also  went  as  an  army 
nurse.  General  Wheeler  served  with  distinction  in  the  campaign  against 
Santiago  and  stiU  later  in  the  Philippines.  Time  had  not  impaired  the 
old  soldier's  skill  as  a  fighter.    Says  Prof.  Joseph  T.  Derry :  * 

'*When  the  army  had  landed  and  while  the  commanding  general  was 
arranging  his  plan  of  battle,  General  Wheeler  by  his  prompt  advance 
with  the  cavalry  division,  gained  the  victory  of  LaGuasimas.'' 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  his  account  of  the  Santiago  campaign,  calls  him 
'*a  regular  game  cock,"  adding  that  he  was  bent  on  putting  the  cavalry 
division  to  the  front  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  he  made  a  reconnaisance 
in  person,  found  out  where  the  enemy  was  and  directed  General  Young 
to  take  a  brigade  and  move  forward  so  as  to  strike  him  next  morning. 
The  success  of  this  movement  gave  to  the  American  army  a  well-watered 
camp  and  an  unobstructed  road  to  Santiago.  When  orders  were  given 
for  the  final  march  he  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  malarial 
fever  and  was  admonished  by  his  physician  not  to  leave  his  bed ;  but  to 
quote  Professor  Derry  again : 


♦  * '  Story  of  the  Confederate  States, ' '  Appendix,  p.  479. 
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"The  sound  of  marching  troops  on  their  way  to  battle  was  too  much 
for  the  sick  warrior.  Getting  into  an  ambulance,  he  insisted  on  being 
carried  to  the  front.  Meeting  some  wounded  soldiers,  who  were  being 
taken  on  litters  to  the  rear,  he  ordered  them  placed  in  the  ambulance, 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  to  the  firing  line,  where  he  was  greeted  by 
the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  soldiers. ' ' 

Gteneral  Wheeler  was  second  in  command  at  Santiago.  But  accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Roosevelt  his  part  in  the  campaign  entitles  him  to  rank 
first.    Says  he : 

**To  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  was  due  the  prompt  abandon- 
ment of  the  proposition  to  fall  back,  a  proposal,  which,  if  adopted,  would 
have  meant  shame  and  disaster.'* 

Two  lieutenants,  James  V.  Heidt  and  Isaac  Newell,  both  native 
Georgians,  splendidly  illustrated  the  courage  of  Confederate  sires  in 
this  engagement,  by  assuming  command  of  their  respective  companies 
when  their  captains  were  borne  wounded  from  the  field  of  battle. 

President  McKinley  also  appointed  W.  W.  Gordon,  of  Savannah,  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  volunteer  army.  General  Gordon  did  not  go  to 
Cuba  but  while  camped  with  his  brigade  in  Florida,  ready  to  move 
forward  at  a  moment's  notice,  he  thoroughly  drilled  and  organized  his 
men  and  put  them  through  every  maneuver  known  to  the  manual  of 
arms.  Later,  on  August  15,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  commission 
to  arrange  for  the  evacuation  of  Porto  Rico  by  the  Spaniards. 

On  May  1,  1898,  occurred  the  great  naval  victory  of  Manilla  Bay,  in 
which  Admiral  (Jeorge  Dewey,  then  a  commodore,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  ship,  destroyed  every  vessel  and  silenced  every  fortification  of 
the  enemy  in  this  port.  Only  six  Americans  were  wounded.  Thomas 
M.  Brumby,  a  Georgian,  was  lieutenant  on  Admiral  Dewey's  flagship, 
the  Olympia;  and,  according  to  a  war  correspondent  for  a  Chicago 
newspaper,*  it  was  Lieutenant  Brumby  who  suggested  the  plan  on  which 
the  battle  was  fought.    Says  this  correspondent : 

**Mr.  Brumby  suggested  keeping  our  ships  under  way  And  passing 
in  front  of  the  Spaniards,  firing  broadsides  and  turning  so  as  to  bring 
the  other  guns  of  the  ship  into  action.  This  was  the  plan  finally  agreed 
upon  and  carried  into  effect  with  such  success.  The  desire  of  Admiral 
DeWey  to  give  full  credit  to  those  who  deserved  it  caused  him  to  discuss 
the  matter  fully  after  the  victory.  He  told  me  personally  of  the  sug- 
gestion Mr.  Brumby  made  and  of  its  adoption." 

On  July  3,  1898,  Admiral  Cervera's  entire  flotilla,  in  a  dash  out  of 
the  harbor  at  Santiago,  was  submerged  by  a  squadron  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Commodore  Winfield  S.  Schley,  a  native  of  Mary- 
land, who  was  afterwards  made  an  admiral,  for  his  part  in  this  renowned 
engagement.  Commodore  Wm.  T.  Sampson  was  constructively  but 
not  actively  in  command  of  the  squadron  at  this  time,  for  which  reason 
he  was  not  acclaimed  a  popular  hero,  but  his  part  in  the  battle  was  duly 
recognized  by  the  Federal  Government.  Admiral  Schley  was  a  kinsman 
of  one  of  the  early  chief  executives  of  Georgia,  Gov.  William  Schley. 

There  were  scores  of  Georgians  who  achieved  distinction  at  the  front 
during  the  Spanish- American  war  and  in  the  Philippine  insurrection. 


•  E.  W.  Hardin,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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But  in  this  hurried  connection  mention  can  be  made  of  only  one,  Lieut. 
Emory  Winship,  a  nephew  of  Gen.  Philip  Cook.  On  March  5,  1899,  at 
Malabon,  he  volunteered  to  go  ashore  with  125  marines,  to  test  the 
enemy's  strength.  For  this  expedition  he  was  put  in  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  Bologna,  a  60-foot  tug  captured  from  the  enemy.  It  was 
manned  by  thirty-seven  men.    Says  a  war  correspondent :  • 

'  'Winship  remained  on  the  Bologna  to  watch  steam.  The  landing  party 
foolishly  advancing  too  far,  were  set  upon  by  a  regiment  of  Filipinos. 
They  were  hard  pressed  and  made  for  their  boats,  hotly  pursued.  See- 
ing this,  Winship  poured  into  the  ranks  of  the  natives  a  raking  fire  from 
the  Hotchkiss  rapid  fire  gun  on  board,  enabling  his  men  to  embark  safely 
and  killing  some  thirty  of  the  pursuing  party.  Commodore  Tausig,  of 
the  Bennington,  afterwards  said  of  this  affair  that  Winship 's  coolness 
had  been  the  direct  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  125  men.  During  the 
engagement  he  was  wounded  five  times,  but  with  extraordinary  nerve 
and  courage  stood  at  his  gun  until  the  party  was  safely  landed  on  board. 
He  then  walked  into  the  ward  room  and  asked  for  a  surgeon.  He  said 
nothing  of  his  own  condition,  telling  the  doctor  that  one  of  his  men  was 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  but  his  own  condition  soon  became  apparent. 
He  was  shot  through  the  hip  and  above  the  knee  cap  and  had  three 
smaller  flesh  wounds.  This  heroic  conduct  won  for  him  the  unstinted 
praise  of  his  comrades." 

But  this  incident  belongs  to  the  Philippine  insurrection.  The  Span- 
ish-American war  came  to  an  end  within  a  few  days  after  the  annihila- 
tion of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet,  on  July  3,  1898,  hauling  down  the  flag 
of  Spain  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  wiping  out  the  last  vestige  of  Cas- 
tilian  power  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  was  a  time  when  Spain 
ruled  all  the  Western  Hemisphere ;  but  one  by  one  her  vast  possessions 
had  melted  into  thin  air  and  like — 

''an  unsubstantial  pageant  faded 
Left  not  a  rack  behind. 


*  Atlanta  ConstitatioiL. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

Allen  D.  Candleb  Enters  the  Race  fob  Qoveenob  in  1898 — Two 
Strong  Opponents — Spencbb  R.  Atkinson  and  Robebt  L.  Bebneb — 
Colonel  Candleb  *s  Pine  Recobd — ^PmsT  State-Wide  Democbatic 
Pbimaby — Candleb  Sweeps  the  State — Col.  0;  B.  Stevens  Nomi-^ 
nated  fob  Commissioneb  op  Agbioultube,  Defeating  Col.  R.  T. 
Nesbitt — Judge  Tubneb,  Chaib|£An  of  the  Pbison  Boabd,  Opposed 
by  ex-State  Tbeasubeb  Renfboe,  but  Wins  the  Fight--John  R. 
HoGAN  Nominated  by  the  People's  Pabty  fob  Qovebnob — ^But  thr 
Days  of  Populism  Abe  Numbebed — Its  Salutaby  Repobms — Other 
Pabties  Absobb  Its  Pbinciples — Associate  Justice  Fish  Re-elected^ 
Defeating  Judge  Gobeb — Chief  Justice  Simmons  Succeeds  Him- 
self AS  Pbesiding  Obacle  of  the  Supbemb  Bench — Judge  Lewis  is 
Re-commissioned  Also — The  New  Legislature  Obganizes — Candleb 
Inaugubated  Govebnob — Last  Election  of  Supebiob  Coubt  Judges 
by  the  Legislatube — Govebnob  Atkinson  's  Last  Message — Salient 
Featubes  of  His  Administbation — ^The  Confedebate  Reunion  in 
Atlanta  in  1898 — ^Death  of  Gen.  Henby  R.  Jackson — ^Race  Riots 
— Govebnob  Candleb  Calls  Out  the  Militaby — His  Message  Deal- 
ing WITH  Lynch  Law — ^Recommends  Cebtain  Repobms  in  thb 
State's  Militaby  Laws — Adjutant-Genebal  Kell  Retibed— Col. 
Phil  G.  Bibd — Col.  J.  W.  Robebtson — ^An  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution IS  Adopted  Authobizing  Pensions  fob  Indigent  Widows 
op  Confederate  Soldiebs — Atlanta's  Peace  Jubilee — ^Pbesident 
McKinley  's  Visit — His  Magnanimous  Speech  Befobb  the  Geobgia 
Legislatube — ^Wins  the  Heabt  of  the  South — Otheb  Distin- 
guished ViSITOBS  AT  the  PeACE  JuBILEE. 

Political  issues  in  Georgia  were  by  no  means  forgotten  amid  the 
martial  excitements  of  the  war  with  Spain.  Early  in  the  year,  Col. 
Allen  D.  Candler,  an  ex-member  of  Congress,  then  holding  the  oflSce  of 
secretary  of  state,  became  an  announced  candidate  for  governor.  Two 
other  distinguished  Georgians,  well-equipped  and  long-experienced  in 
the  public  service,  though  still  comparatively  young  men,  entered  the 
race  in  a  spirited  contest  for  the  gubernatorial  honors.  One  of  these  was 
Judge  Spencer  E.  Atkinson,  of  Brunswick,  a  member  of  the  railroad 
commission,  a  former  Supreme  Court  judge,  and  a  most  magnetic  and 
eloquent  public  speaker.  The  other  was  Col.  Robert  L.  Berner,  of 
Forsyth,  an  experienced  legislator,  who  had  recently  commanded  a 
regiment  of  Georgia  volunteer  troops  in  the  Spanish- American  war. 

Colonel  Candler  was  a  man  well  advanced  in  years.  His  day  in 
Georgia  politics  was  verging  toward  its  sunset.  His  life  was  in  its 
autumnal  leaf.    But  back  of  him  was  a  clean  record  as  a  legislator  in 
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the  halls  of  Congress ;  and  further  back  still  a  gallant  career  as  a  soldier 
on  the  battle-fields  of  the  Confederacy.  He  had  lost  an  eye  in  the 
engagement  at  Jonesboro ;  and  it  was  playfully  but  nevertheless  truthfully 
said  of  him  that  ever  after  this  he  had  labored,  in  a  double  sense,  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  welfare  of  Georgia.  He  was  an  unassuming  man  of 
the  people,  without  pretense  of  scholarship,  whose  strength  lay  in  his 
vigorous  Anglo-Saxon  speech,  in  his  deep-seated  convictions  of  right, 
and  in  his  bull-dog  tenacity  of  courage.  There  was  about  him  no  incrus- 
tation of  an  artificial  polish,  no  varnish  and  no  veneer.  The  moun- 
taineers of  the  state,  among  whom  he  lived,  on  the  morning  slopes  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  were  his  fast  friends,  ready  to  support  him  in  his  race 
for  governor,  as  they  had  invariably  done  in  his  campaigns  for  Congress; 
and  almost  to  a  man  they  were  now  ready  to  support  **the  one- 
eyed  plow-boy  of  Pigeon  Roost.*'  But  realizing  that  he  had  a  fight 
before  him  for  which  he  needed  his  best  energies  and  his  undivided 
time,  he  resigned  his  oflBice  as  Georgia's  secretary  of  state,  on  April  1, 
1898,  and  to  succeed  him,  until  the  next  general  election.  Governor 
Atkinson  appointed  Hon.  William  Clifton,  of  Mcintosh.  But  the  govern- 
orship was  not  the  only  coveted  plum  this  year  in  Georgia  politics. 
Hon.  Mark  Hardin,  the  veteran  clerk  of  the  Georgia  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, whose  stentorian  voice  for  sixteen  years  had  sounded  the  roll- 
calls  and  promulgated  the  measures  of  the  General  Assembly,  aspired  to 
serve  Georgia  as  secretary  of  state.  But  Hon.  Philip  Cook,  an  ex-state 
senator,  had  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  same  high  office.  He,  too — coveting 
the  mantle  so  lately  worn  by  an  illustrious  father — wished  to  fill  this 
exalted  post  of  honor. 

There  was  also  a  contest  this  year  in  the  agricultural  department. 
Hon.  R.  T.  Nesbitt,  the  incumbent,  was  opposed  by  an  experienced  legis- 
lator, admittedly  a  Richelieu  in  the  game  of  politics.  Col.  0.  B.  Stevens, 
of  Dawson,  Georgia.  Judge  Joseph  S.  Turner,  chairman  of  the  State 
Prison  Board,  in  his  race  for  re-election  was  opposed  by  ex-State  Treas- 
urer John  W.  Renfroe;  and  altogether  there  was  the  promise  of  an 
oppressively  hot  summer,  politically  speaking,  for  the  State  of  Georgia; 
nor  did  the  mercury  fail  to  register  blood-heat. 

But  to  narrate  the  details  of  this  campaign  requires  an  epic  pen. 
On  June  7,  1898,  a  democratic  state  primary  election  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  making  nominations.  Heretofore  the  various  counties  of  the 
state  had  acted  separately  in  the  matter  of  holding  local  primary 
elections;  but  at  this  time  all  of  them  voted  on  the  same  day,  thus 
establishing  a  precedent  to  be  observed  in  future  political  campaigns. 
As  a  result  of  this  new  departure,  Colonel  Candler  swept  the  state  for 
governor,  receiving  268  conventional  votes,  a  rousing  majority  over  his 
two  able  opponents.  Mr.  Cook  by  a  similar  expression  of  popular 
preference,  outdistanced  his  rival.  Col.  Mark  Hardin,  in  the  race  for 
secretary  of  state.  Colonel  Stevens,  by  a  decisive  vote,  ousted  Colonel 
Nesbitt  from  the  department  of  agriculture ;  while  Judge  Turner,  in  his 
fight  for  re-election  as  chairman  of  the  State  Prison  Board,  left  Colonel 
Renfroe  far  behind  in  the  curling  dust  of  a  signal  Waterloo.  Dr.  G.  R. 
Glenn,  an  appointee  of  Governor  Atkinson  for  State  School  Commissioner 
was  named  to  succeed  himself  in  this  office,  now  made  elective  for  the 
first  time.     The  other  state  house  officers  nominated  were:     Messrs. 
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Joseph  M.  Terrell,  attorney-general;  William  A.  Wright,  comptroller- 
general,  and  William  J.  Speer,  state  treasurer,  none  of  whom  were 
opposed.* 

There  was  little  for  the  state  convention  to  do  this  year  except  to 
declare  the  results  already  distinctly  foreshadowed  by  the  ballot-box; 
there  were  no  contests  to  settle ;  no  Gordian  knots  to  untangle ;  no  further 
elements  of  uncertainty  to  becloud  the  situation,  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  state,  or  to  upset  business  conditions.  When  the  state  democratic 
convention  met  in  Atlanta  on  June  29,  1898,  Hon.  E.  T.  Brown,  of 
Fulton,  who  had  skillfully  managed  Colonel  Candler's  campaign  for 
governor,  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  convention  during  its  tem- 
porary organization;  while  the  permanent  chairmanship  was  given  to 
Hon.  Fleming  G.  Dubignon,  of  Chatham.  The  platform  adopted  by 
this  convention  declared  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  advocated  the 
construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  by  the  United  States  Government, 
and  affirmed  the  righteousness  of  the  Spanish- American  war.t 

The  people's  party,  though  numerically  no  longer  a  powerful  factor 
in  state  politics,  put  forward  a  rival  ticket  this  year,  nominating  for 
governor  Hon.  J.  R.  Hogan,  of  Lincoln,  a  thrifty  planter ;  for  secretary 
of  state,  L.  0.  Jackson ;  for  comptroller-general,  Ben  Milliken ;  for  state 
treasurer,  J.  H.  Traylor;  for  attorney-general,  Felix  N.  Cobb;  for  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  A.  H.  Talley;  for  state  school  commissioner, 
B.  M.  Zettler ;  for  prison  commissioner,  J.  S.  DeJarnette. 

But  the  days  of  populism  were  numbered.  Its  strength  not  only  in 
Georgia  but  throughout  the  country  was  waning  with  the  approach  of 
better  times  and  with  the  adoption  by  other  parties  of  its  cardinal  prin- 
ciples. Not  a  few  of  the  reforms  for  which  it  stood  had  been  crystalized 
into  legislation;  and  there  was  no  longer  the  rallying  cry  of  discontent 
to  summon  an  army  of  warriors  to  its  standard.  Thousands  of  its 
adherents  had  returned  to  the  democratic  fold.  It  was  a  party  no  longer 
to  be  dreaded.  Some  of  its  tenets  were  undoubtedly  Utopian.  But,  in 
the  calm  light  of  history,  its  justification — if  only  to  meet  a  temporary 
need — was  overwhelmingly  abundant.  The  defeat  of  the  populists  in 
thf^  fall  elections  was  crushing.  Mr.  Hogan  received  only  50,841  votes 
in  the  state  against  117,455  for  Governor  Candler;  while  the  various 
candidates  for  state  house  officers  were  elected  by  like  majorities.^ 

Judge  William  H.  Fish,  in  a  special  primary  election  held  this  year, 
was  re-elected  as  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  over  a  strong 
political  opponent,  Judge  George  F.  Gober,  of  Marietta.  At  the  same 
time,  Chief  Justice  Thomas  J.  Simmons  was  confirmed  in  his  high  office 
as  presiding  oracle ;  while  Hon.  Henry  T.  Lewis,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  governor  to  succeed  Judge  Spencer  R.  Atkinson  was  named  for 
the  latter 's  unexpired  term. 

Georgia's  entire  delegation  to  Congress  was  this  year  re-elected. 

At  the  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
held  this  year,  Dr.  Warren  A.  Candler,  president  of  Emory  College  and 
Dr.  Henry  Clay  Morrison,  for  years  a  member  of  the  North  Georgia 
Conference,  though  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  were  elected  bishops. 


•  Atlanta  Constitution,  June  7,  1898. 
t  Atlanta  Constitution,  June  30,  1898. 
t  House  Journal,  1898,  pp.  26-27. 
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When  the  General  Assembly  convened  on  October  26,  1898,  Hon. 
Wm.  A.  Dodson,  of  the  Thirteenth,  was  elected  president  of  the  Senate 
and  Hon.  John  D.  Little,  of  Muscogee,  speaker  of  the  House.  The 
inauguration  of  Governor-elect  Candler  took  place  in  Representative  Hall 
at  high  noon  and  the  oath  of  oflSce  was  administered  by  Chief  Justice 
Simmons.  Three  members  of  the  House  were  former  members  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  These  were :  Hiram  R.  Bell,  of  Forsyth ;  Mor- 
gan Rawls,  of  EflSngham,  and  R.  W.  Everett,  of  Polk.  Colonel  Bell, 
of  Forsyth,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress.  One  of 
the  most  important  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1897  had  been  an 
act  to  amend  the  state  constitution  so  as  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
Superior  Court  judges  and  solicitors  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  But 
since  the  new  law  was  not  to  go  into  eflfect  until  the  next  regular  election, 
it  was  necessary  at  this  session  as  usual  to  elect  judges  and  solicitors  for 
the  terms  about  to  expire.  The  following  Superior  Court  judges  were 
elected  at  this  time:  *  Charles  C.  Janes,  Tallapoosa  Circuit;  Augustin 
H.  Hansen,  Southern  Circuit;  Richard  B.  Russell,  Western  Circuit; 
W.  M.  Henry,  Rome  Circuit;  H.  C.  Sheffield,  Pataula  Circuit;  John  C. 
Hart,  Ocmulgee  Circuit;  John  B.  Estes,  Northeastern  Circuit;  Beverly 
D.  Evans,  Middle  Circuit;  E.  L.  Brinson,  Augusta  Circuit;  Wm.  H.  Fel- 
ton,  Macon  Circuit;  E.  J.  Reagan,  Flint  Circuit;  and  Paul  E.  Seabrook, 
Atlantic  Circuit. 

Governor  Atkinson's  last  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  was 
read  at  the  opening  of  this  session,  t  Its  discussion  of  vital  public  issues 
made  it  an  unusually  strong  document;  and  though  any  review  of  it  in 
a  chapter  devoted  to  Governor  Candler's  administration  is  seemingly 
out  of  its  logical  order  there  was  no  opportunity  to  consider  it  in  the 
preceding  chapter  which  was  chiefly  occupied  with  a  summary  of  the 
Spanish- American  war.  To  begin  with,  Governor  Atkinson  informed 
the  General  Assembly  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  law  for  the  quarterly 
payment  of  school  teachers,  it  had  been  necessary  for  him  to  negotiate 
in  New  York  a  loan  of  $200,000 ;  but  authority  to  do  so  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  last  Legislature.  This  loan  he  had  secured  at 
the  low  rate  of  2i^  per  cent.  Georgia's  promptness  in  supplying  her 
quota  of  troops  to  the  Spanish-American  war  was  commended.  On  ac- 
count of  disorganized  conditions  this  year  the  annual  state  encampment 
was  omitted  but  Governor  Atkinson  recommended  that  every  proper 
encouragement  be  given  the  state  militia  and  that  legislation  be  enacted 
looking  to  its  reorganization.  The  Trans-Mississippi  and  International 
Exposition  at  Omaha  occurred  in  1898.  To  secure  a  state  exhibit  at  this 
exposition,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly, 
approved  December  18,  1897,  appointed  the  following  committee  of  rep- 
resentative citizens,  fifteen  in  number  as  follows:  Wm.  J.  Northen, 
Charles  E.  Harman,  Wm.  A.  Hemphill,  F.  H.  Richardson,  J.  S.  B. 
Thompson  and  George  G.  Smith,  of  the  County  of  Fulton ;  J.  F.  DeLacy^ 
of  the  County  of  Dodge ;  Edwin  Brobston,  of  the  County  of  Glynn ;  W. 
A.  Knowles,  of  the  County  of  Floyd ;  Thomas  K.  Scott,  of  the  County 
of  Richmond;  George  Ketchum  and  J.  F.  Hanson,  of  the  County  of 


•  House  Journal,  1898,  pp.  102-152. 
t  House  Journal,  1898,  pp.  30-60. 
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Bibb ;  and  H.  M.  Comer  and  P.  A.  Stovall,  of  the  County  of  Chatham. 
Said  Governor  Atkinson: 

**  These  gentlemen,  at  a  great  personal  sacrifice  of  time  and  money, 
secured  and  placed  in  position  at  Omaha  a  magnificent  exhibit  which 
has  attracted  the  attention  and  admiration  of  thousands  of  visitors, 
and  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  productive  of  much  good  to  the  State/' 

During  the  year  1898,  Geoi^a  paid  10,390  pensions,  aggregating 
$609,520.  According  to  the  governor's  message,  there  were  then  ];>ending 
in  the  department  of  pensions  2,715  claims,  of  which,  probably,  1,000 
under  the  proofs  were  entitled  to  be  paid ;  and  to  cover  such  payments 
it  was  necessary  to  appropriate  for  1899,  $60,000  in  addition  to  tiie  sum 
appropriated  for  1898.  Governor  Atkinson  recommended  an  abolition 
of  the  fee  system,  as  a  method  of  compensating  public  officials  and 
favored  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  bien- 
nial sessions  of  the  Legislature.  He  also  discussed  ballot  reform,  em- 
phasizing the  need  of  better  election  laws  and  suggested  the  wisdom  of 
legislation  looking  toward  an  equalization  of  taxes.  In  conclusion.  Gov- 
emor  Atkinson  recapitulated  the  salient  features  of  his  administration, 
extending  over  a  period  of  four  years :  The  Northeastern  Railroad  had 
been  purchased  by  the  state ;  the  public  debt  had  been  decreased  $410,- 
000 ;  the  common  school  fund  had  been  increased  $694,000  and  the  pen- 
sion fund,  $185,000;  the  state  normal  school  had  been  opened;  a  tex- 
tile department  had  been  added  to  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology; 
new  buildings  had  been  erected  for  various  state  institutions;  prison 
reforms  had  been  adopted;  a  prison  commission  had  been  created;  the 
election  laws  had  been  amended  by  a  registration  act ;  the  office  of  state 
school  commissioner  had  been  made  elective;  the  number  of  Supreme 
Court  judges  had  been  increased  from  three  to  six ;  elections  by  the  people 
of  Supreme  Court  judges,  also  of  Superior  Court  judges  and  solicitors 
had  been  decreed;  a  state  board  of  medical  examiners  had  been  estab- 
lished ;  a  new  code  had  been  adopted ;  an  act  had  been  passed  revising  the 
criminal  laws ;  the  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition  had  been 
held  in  Atlanta,  showing  a  splendid  exhibit  of  the  state's  resources,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  the  state  had  been  well  represented  both  at  the  Omaha 
exposition  in  1898  and  at  the  Tennessee  Centennial  at  Nashville  in  1897. 

One  of  the  principal  events  of  the  year  1898  was  the  great  Confed- 
erate Reunion  in  Atlanta  held  during  the  month  of  July  at  which  time 
there  assembled  in  Georgia's  capital  from  all  parts  of  the  South  over 
50,000  survivors  of  Lee's  immortal  legions.  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  who 
had  recently  won  added  renown  in  the  Spanish- American  war,  was  one 
of  the  veterans  in  attendance  upon  the  reunion.  He  appeared  upon 
the  scene  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  United  States  officer  but  was  none 
the  less  cordially  received  by  his  comrades  of  the  gray  who  greeted  him 
with  thunderous  plaudits.  Resolutions  were  passed  amid  an  uproar  oi 
enthusiasm  tendering  to  President  McKinley  the  undivided,  loyal  and 
hearty  support  of  Confederate  veterans  in  the  present  national  crisis. 
Gen.  Charles  E.  Hooper,  of  Mississippi,  delivered  the  principal  address 
of  the  occasion.  Hon.  W.  A.  Hemphill,  of  Atlanta,  greeted  the  veterans 
in  a  brief  address  of  welcome,  to  which  General  Gordon  feelingly  re- 
sponded. When  the  time  came  for  electing  officers  General  Gordon 
requested  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibilities  of  commander-in-chief; 
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but  to  this  request  his  comrades-in-arms  declined  to  yield  and  until  the 
day  of  his  death  some  six  years  later  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
organization,  pre-eminent  in  the  affections  of  all  his  brethren.  Some 
of  the  distinguished  guests  in  attendance  upon  the  reunion  were:  Mrs. 
Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson,  Mrs.  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  Gen.  **Tige*'  Anderson, 
Gen.  M.  C.  Butler,  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  Gen.  James  Longstreet,  Gen. 
Wade  Hampton,  General  Caball,  General  French,  General  Mooman  and 
others.  On  Thursday  evening  of  the  reunion  an  address  on  behalf  of  the 
sponsors  was  made  by  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  Esq.,  of  Atlanta.  The 
exercises  were  held  in  a  spacious  auditorium  at  Piedmont  Park,  one  of 
the  great  buildings  of  the  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition 
having  been  overhauled  and  remodeled  for  this  purpose.  The  reunion 
was  held  on  the  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  historic  engagements 
around  Atlanta. 

Georgia  lost  this  year  an  illustrious  son.  Gen.  Henry  R.  Jackson, 
soldier,  diplomat,  orator,  jurist,  and  poet,  best  known  to  literature,  per- 
haps, through  a  patriotic  gem  written  in  his  younger  days  entitled: 
''The  Red  Old  Hills  of  Georgia,"  of  which  the  opening  stanza  runs  as 
follows : 

'  *  The  red  old  hills  of  Georgia 

So  bold  and  bare  and  bleak 
Their  memory  fills  my  spirit 

With  thoughts  I  cannot  speak; 
They  wear  no  robe  of  verdure 

Stripped  naked  to  the  blast 
And  yet  of  all  the  varied  earth 

I  love  them  best  at  last." 

General  Jackson  died  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  May  23,  1898,  in  his  sev- 
enty-eighth year. 

During  the  first  year  of  Governor  Candler's  administration  there 
were  a  number  of  race  riots,  due  to  the  evil  influence  of  a  few  vicious 
characters,  stimulated  by  vile  intoxicants.  To  suppress  these  outbreaks, 
Governor  Candler  did  not  hesitate  to  call  out  the  militia  in  eight  coun- 
ties of  the  state,  to  wit :  Campbell,  Coweta,  Butts,  Lee,  Richmond,  Spald- 
ing, Decatur  and  Mcintosh.  The  worst  of  these  was  in  the  county  last 
named,  where  a  mob  of  several  hundred  negroes  took  possession  of  the 
Town  of  Darien;  and  except  for  the  governor's  prompt  action  there 
m:ight  have  been  heavy  fatalities.  As  it  was,  one  deputy  sheriff  was  killed 
and  another  wounded.  Within  an  hour  after  receiving  executive  orders, 
a  body  of  174  officers  and  men  of  the  First  Infantry  left  Savannah  for 
the  scene  of  trouble.  Col.  A.  R.  Lawton  was  ordered  to  take  command 
at  Darien  with  plenary  power  to  do  whatever  in  his.  judgment  was  nec- 
essary to  restore  order  and  sustain  the  civil  authorities  in  upholding 
law.  There  was  no  further  disturbance  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops ; 
but  to  insure  tranquility  a  force  of  one  hundred  men  was  deemed  neces- 
sary at  the  trial  of  the  ringleaders  whose  cases  were  set  for  an  immediate 
hearing  before  Judge  Seabrook  at  a  special  term  of  the  Superior  Court 

of  the  Atlantic  Circuit.  . 

Governor  Candler,  in  his  first  annual  message  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature,  discussed  these  race  riots  at  some  length  and  emphasized  the 
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importance  of  an  eflScient  state  militia.  He  did  not  mince  matters,  nor 
hesitate  to  attribute  much  of  the  trouble  to  mischievous  and  impertinent 
intermeddling.    Said  he :  * 

**  Crime  has  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  in  some  portions  of  the 
State  and  destroyed  the  peace  and  quiet  of  many  communities'.  Law- 
less negroes  have  assaulted  white  women  and  infuriated  mobs  have  in- 
flicted summary  and  in  one  case,  barbarous  punishment  upon  the 
oflfenders.t  In  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  these  assaults,  we  have 
been  made  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  our  wives  and  daughters,  espe- 
cially in  the  rural  districts,  and  law-abiding  negroes  in  the  communities 
in  which  lynchings  have  occurred  have  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  appre- 
hension and  alarm.  *  *  *  As  usual,  too,  when  the  mob  usurps  the 
prerogatives  of  the  courts  of  law,  I  regret  to  have  to  say  the  innocent 
have  sometimes,  I  fear,  been  made  to  suffer  with  the  guilty.  The  unusual 
amount  of  crime  committed  by  negroes,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  the 
unprecedented  amount  of  mob  violence,  is  mainly  due  to  the  intermed- 
dling of  irresponsible  fanatics  and  fools,  who  do  not  know  anything  of 
the  situation  at  the  South.  *  *  •  It  is  a  hopeful  sign,  however,  that 
notwithstanding  the  diabolical  advice  of  these  fanatics  to  precipitate 
race  conflicts,  the  better  and  more  intelligent  negroes  throughout  the 
State  realizes  that  the  relations  of  the  races  must  be  regulated  by  the 
Southern  white  man  and  the  Southern  negro,  and  not  by  the  overzealous 
and  unwise  South  haters  and  bigots  of  other  sections.  •  *  •  While 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  call  into  requisition  portions  of  the  military 
of  the  State  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  in  protecting  life  and  property, 
and  in  enforcing  the  law  more  frequently  than  has  been  necessary  in  the 
past,  I  have  resorted  to  this  extreme  measure  only  when  circumstances 
imperatively  demanded  it,  and  I  have  often  refused  when  called  upon 
by  sheriflEs  and  other  officers  for  military  aid  to  comply  with  their  urgent 
requests,  because  the  sheriffs  are  the  conservators  of  the  peace  in  their 
respective  counties,  clothed  with  ample  power  by  the  law  to  summon 
every  able-bodied  man  in  their  counties  to  aid  them  in  preserving  the 
peace  and  upholding  the  law." 
With  respect  to  the  state's  military  laws,  Governor  Candler  said :  t 

**  While  a  life  tenure  of  office  is  best  in  the  regular  army  it  is  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  a  volunteer  organization.  Some  of  the  military 
organizations  of  the  State  have  been  found  by  the  Inspector-General  to 
be  inefficient  because  they  are  commanded  by  officers  who  were  elected 
by  men  not  one  of  whom  is  now  a  member  of  the  organization.  Thus 
there  is  a  want  of  sympathy  between  the  officers  and  the  men,  interest  is 
lost  in  the  company,  and  it  becomes  practically  useless.  I,  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  law  be  so  changed  as  to  limit  the  tenure  of  office  in 
all  companies  and  regiments  to  three  or  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  the  office  shall  become  vacant  and  be  filled  in  the  manner  now 
prescribed  by  law." 

Governor  Candler  also  called  attention  to  the  great  discrimination 
between  officers  and  men  in  the  matter  of  pay  when  in  actual  service  and 


•  House  Journal,  1899. 

t  Sam  Hose,  a  negro  rapist,  was  bdHied  at  the  stake  by  a  mob  in  Campbell  County, 
his  body  mutilated  and  his  clothing  torn  into  shreds  for  souvenirs. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  38-41. 
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recommended  that  all  field  officers,  in  all  arms  of  the  service  be  paid  $4.00 
per  diem;  all  captains,  $3.00,  all  lieutenants  $2.00,  all  regimental  non- 
commissioned officers  $1.50,  all  other  non-commissioned  officers  $1.25,  and 
all  privates  $1.00,  besides  quarters  and  subsistence  when  in  actual  service 
in  resisting  mobs  or  quelling  riots. 

On  account  of  the  growing  infirmities  of  Adj.-Gen.  John  Mcintosh 
Kell,  who  had  been  unable  for  some  time  to  discharge  the  active  duties 
of  his  office.  Governor  Candler  recommended  General  Kell's  retirement 
on  January  1,  1900,  with  his  full  rank,  on  a  pension  sufficient  to  sup- 
port him  comfortably  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Governor  Candler  also 
recommended  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  the  importance  of  which  to 
the  state  was  yearly  becoming  more  urgent,  due  to  multiplying  factories, 
foundries,  machine-shops,  and  railroads.  Nothing  was  done  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  toward  creating  such  a  bureau,  but  Governor 
Candler's  recommendation  eventually  bore  fruit  in  a  department  of 
commerce  and  labor  created  at  a  later  period.  General  Kell,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  was  duly  retired  from  the  office  of  adjutant-general  and 
in  his  place  the  governor  appointed  Col.  Phil  G.  Byrd,  formerly  an  assist- 
ant to  General  Kell,  who  served,  however,  for  only  a  few  months,  after 
which  Col.  James  W.  Robertson  was  appointed  to  this  position. 

The  Legislature  of  1899  passed  an  act  still  further  enlarging  the 
benefits  of  Georgia's  pension  system.*  It  proposed  to  amend  the  state 
constitution  so  as  to  give  pensions  to  helpless  widows  of  all  deceased 
Confederate  soldiers,  whether  the  said  beneficiaries  were  widowed 
during  the  service  or  subsequent  to  the  war.  As  a  result  of  this 
generous  provision  a  new  class  of  pensioners  was  created.  To  succeed 
Richard  Johnson,  in  the  office  of  pension  commissioner.  Governor  Cand- 
ler appointed  an  ex-Confederate  soldier  and  a  well-known  jurist,  Hon. 
John  W.  Lindsey,  of  Wilkinson  County,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Georgia's 
public  officials,  and  a  most  courtly  gentleman.  Judge  Lindsey  was  reap- 
pointed by  Governor  Terrell  first  in  1903  and  second  in  1906.  Since  the 
office  was  made  elective  he  has  been  repeatedly  chosen  to  succeed  him- 
self. 

To  commemorate  the  successful  result  of  the  war  with  Spain,  espe- 
cially in  its  unifying  effect  upon  the  American  people,  there  was  held  in 
Atlanta  on  December  14  and  15,  1898,  a  great  peace  jubilee,  in  attend- 
ance upon  which  President  William  McKinley  was  an  invited  guest.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  that  Mr.  McKinley  made  a  complete 
conquest  ot  the  Southern  people  by  his  beautiful  tribute  to  the  Con- 
federate dead.  The  General  Assembly  was  in  session  at  this  time 
and  to  the  law-makers  Mr.  McKinley  was  'formally  presented.  But 
instead  of  indulging  in  the  customary  platitudes  he  made  a  speech  the 
echoes  of  which  are  still  ringing  in  Georgia's  capitol.  It  touched  all 
hearts  by  its  warmth  of  sentiment,  its  sweep  of  vision,  and  its  broadly 
patriotic  American  spirit.  According  to  President  McKinley,  the  time 
had  come  for  the  Federal  Government  to  unite  with  the  South  in  caring 
for  the  graves  of  the  Confederate  dead.  On  account  of  its  historic 
import,  the  brief  speech  is  here  reproduced  in  full.  Bowing  to  President 
Dodson,  of  the  Senate,  who  had  just  introduced  him  to  the  General 
Assembly,  in  joint  session,  Mr.  McKinley  said : 


•  Acts  1899,  pp.  19-20. 
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"Sectional  lines  no  longer  mar  the  map  of  the  United  States.  Sec- 
tional feeling  no  longer  holds  back  the  love  we  bear  each  other.  Fra- 
ternity is  the  national  anthem,  sung  by  a  chorus  of  forty-five  states  and 
our  territories  at  home  and  beyond,  the  seas.  The  union  is  once  more 
the  common  altar  of  our  love  and  loyalty,  our  devotion  and  sacrifice. 
The  old  flag  again  waves  over  us  in  peace  with  new  glories  which  your 
sons  and  ours  have  this  year  added  to  its  sacred  folds.  What  cause  we 
have  for  rejoicing,  saddened  only  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  brave 
men  fell  on  field  or  sickened  and  died  from  hardship  and  exposure  and 
others  returning  bring  wounds  and  disease  from  which  they  will  long 
suffer.  The  memory  of  the  dead  will  be  a  precious  legacy,  and  the  dis- 
abled will  be  the  nation's  care. 

"A  nation  which  cares  for  its  disabled  soldiers  as  we  have  always 
done,  will  never  lack  defenders,  the  national  cemeteries  for  those  who 
fell  in  battle  are  proof  that  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living  have  our  love. 
What  an  army  of  silent  sentinels  we  have,  and  with  what  loving  care 
their  graves  are  kept!  Every  soldier's  grave  made  during  our  unfortu- 
nate Civil  war  is  a  tribute  to  American  valor,  and  while  when  those 
graves  were  made  we  differed  widely  about  the  future,  of  this  Govern- 
ment, these  differences  were  long  ago  settled  by  the  arbitrament  of  arms 
— ^and  the  time  has  now  come  in  the  evolution  of  sentiment  and  feeling 
under  the  providence  of  God,  when  in  the  spirit  of  fraternity  we  should 
share  with  you  in  the  care  of  the  graves  of  the  Confederate  soldiers. 

'*The  cordial  feeling  now  happily  existing  between  the  North  and  the 
South  prompts  this  gracious  act,  and  if  it  needed  further  justification 
it  is  found  in  the  gallant  loyalty  to  the  union  and  the  flag  so  conspicu- 
ously shown  in  the  year  just  passed  by  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  these 
heroic  dead. 

*'What  a  glorious  future  awaits  us  if  unitedly,  wisely  and  bravely  we 
face  the  new  problems  now  pressing  upon  us,  determined  to  solve  them 
for  right  and  humanity." 

This  noble  utterance  sounded  the  welcome  note  of  a  new  era.  Coming 
from  a  republican  President  and  from  a  Federal  soldier,  it  was  well  cal- 
culated to  win  the  heart  of  the  South.  The  people  of  this  section  were 
not  prepared  to  ask  such  a  boon  of  the  Federal  Government  nor  willing, 
perhaps,  to  surrender  a  charge  so  sacred,  a  charge  which  for  more  than 
forty  years  had  been  tenderly  and  lovingly  kept  by  Southern  women; 
but  the  motive  which  inspired  such  an  utterance  was  generous ;  it  bespoke 
a  heart  in  which  there  rankled  no  thorn  of  bitterness;  and  from  the 
great  audience  assembled  in  Georgia's  Representative  Hall,  there  rose  a 
deafening  shout. 

Accompanying  Mr.  McKinley,  on  this  visit  to  the  capitol,  were  Gen. 
Joseph  Wheeler,  Gen.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  General  Lawton  and  others,  all  of 
whom  made  brief  speeches.  Mrs.  McKinley*  was  not  in  this  party,  but 
she  made  the  trip  to  Atlanta  with  her  distinguished  husband,  and  was 
the  recipient  of  many  beautiful  social  courtesies.  The  president  spoke 
again  on  the  evening  of  December  15th,  at  a  sumptuous  banquet  given  in 
his  honor  in  the  spacious  dining  room  of  the  Kimball  House,  at  which 
time  he  divided  honors  with  other  distinguished  guests.  It  is  doubtful 
if  Georgia  ever  witnessed  a  more  brilliant  assemblage.  Besides  the  Presi- 
dent, there  were  three  members  of  the  cabinet.  Secretaries  Long,  Alger 
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and  Gage;  three  major-generals,  two  governors,  Mayor  Warwick,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  scores  of  others.  The  program  of  toasts  at  the  banquet 
was  as  follows:  ''Our  Country,''  the  President;  ''The  Navy,"  Hon.  John 
D.  Long;  "The  Army,"  Ma j .-Gen.  Wm.  R.  Shafter;  "The  New  Union," 
Hon.  George  R.  Peck ;  ' '  The  Volunteer  as  Viewed  by  a  Regular  in  Com- 
mand," Maj.-Gen.  S.  M.  B.  Young;  "We  Follow  Where  Duty  Calls," 
Capt.  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson;  "Santiago,  the  Plymouth  Rock  of 
Cuban  Freedom,"  Hon.  Stephen  O'Meara;  "How  the  People  Paid  the 
Bill,"  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  "The  South 's 
Part  in  the  War,"  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler;  "The  State  Government's 
Answer  to  the  Call  to  Arms,"  Gov.  Joseph  F.  Johnson,  of  Alabama; 
"What  the  Liberty  Bell  Says  About  It,"  Hon.  Charles  F.  Warwick, 
mayor  of  Philadelphia;  "There  Is  No  Minority  in  Patriotism,"  Hon. 
Evan  Settle,  M.  C. 

Atlanta's  Peace  Jubilee  was  a  great  event  for  Atlanta,  for  Georgia, 
and  for  the  South.  Its  success  was  due  in  large  part  to  Hon.  W.  A.  Hemp- 
hill, president  of  the  Jubilee  Association,  and  to  Hon.  Andrew  J.  West, 
grand  marshal  of  the  day,  both  of  whom  were  unwearied  workers  in 
making  the  jubilee  pageant  one  of  the  grandest  in  Atlanta's  history. 
But  this  great  festival  of  peace  symbolized  still  another  thing — ^that  the  \ 

reign  of  sectionalism  was  at  an  end  and  that  the  South  was  back  again 
in  the  American  Union. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Oeobqia  State  Monument  Unveiled  at  Chickamauga  Park — ^Hon. 
Walter  B.  Hill  Becomes  Chancellor  of  the  State  University — 
Succeeds  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Boggs — Ex-Governor  Atkinson's  Death — 
Lieut.  Thomas  M.  Brumby  Is  Presented  with  a  Sword  by  the 
People  of  Oeorgu  on  His  Return  Home  from  Philippine  Waters 
— Governor  Candler's  Speech  of  Presentation — Description  of 
THE  Sword — Ensign  Emory  Winship  Honored — ^Admiral  Schley's 
Visit  to  Georgu — Prohibition  Defeated — ^Death  op  Hon.  N.  J. 
Hammond — Georgia  Seclties  a  Federal  Prison — ^Free  Silver  Still 
Dominant — ^Bryan  Delegates  Sent  to  the  National  Convention 
— ^Presidential  Electors — Governor  Candler  Renominated — Su- 
perior Court  Judges — ^All  of  the  Georgia  Members  of  Congress 
Re-elected  This  Year — The  new  State  Legislature — Governor 
Candler  Inaugurated  for  a  Second  Term — ^United  States  Sena- 
tor Bacon  Chosen  to  Succeed  Himself,  without  Opposition — An 
Encouraging  Outlook  for  the  New  Century — Conditions  in  the 
State  as  Sketched  by  Governor  Candler — Important  Recommen- 
dations— Necessity  for  Compiling  State  Records  Stressed — ^De- 
pot Commission  Recommends  the  Erection  of  a  $500,000  Struc- 
ture ON  the  State's  Property  in  Atlanta — Georgia  Loses  a 
Handsome  Prospective  Income  in  the  Defeat  of  This  Bill — The 
Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  Accepted  by  the  State — Later  the 
Home  Burns  to  the  Ground  but  Is  Rebuilt — ^Pensions  for  Indi- 
gent Confederate  Widows — ^Reforms  in  the  State's  Military 
Laws — ^Remains  of  Gen.  Nathan ael  Greene  Discovered  in  Savan- 
nah After  a  Search  op  One  Hundred  and  Fourteen  Years — 
President  McKinley  Assassinated  at  Buffalo,  New  York — Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Called  to  the  Helm  of  Affairs — President 
Roosevelt's  Georgia  Ancestors — Governor  Candler,  on  Retiring 
from  Office,  Becomes  Compiler  of  State  Records. 

On  May  4,  1899,  the  Georgia  State  Monument  at  Chickamauga  Park 
was  unveiled  with  impressive  ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  spectators.  As  a  work  of  art  there  is  not  a  memorial  on 
the  grounds  to  surpass  this  superb  structure,  erected  by  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  commemorate  the  heroism .  of  her  brave  defenders  on  this 
sanguinary  field  of  encounter.  The  monument  occupies  a  site  near  the 
historic  old  Lafayette  Road,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  field.  Rising 
to  a  lofty  altitude,  it  surpasses  even  the  colossal  shafts  erected  by  Ohio, 
Illinois,  New  York  and  other  great  states.  On  a  magnificent  column 
of  granite  stands  the  bronze  figure  of  a  private  soldier  holding  in  his 
hand  a  Confederate  flag.  This  figure  rests  upon  a  flowered  capital, 
itself  an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship.  At  the  base  of  the  column,  on 
a  huge  granite  pedestal,  there  are  three  figures  in  bronze.    These  repre- 
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sent  the  three  branches  of  the  service  engaged  in  the  battle ;  and  they  also 
guard  the  three  faces  of  the  monument.  In  the  center  of  this  group 
stands  an  infantryman ;  on  his  left  a  cannoneer,  on  his  right  a  trooper. 
Just  back  of  the  infantryman,  embedded  in  the  shaft,  is  a  metal  plate 
representing  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Georgia;  while  underneath  the 
figure  of  the  infantryman,  on  a  tablet  of  bronze,  these  words  are  inscribed, 
written  by  Maj.  Joseph  B.  Gumming,  of  Augusta: 

''To  the  lasting  memory  of  all  her  sons  who  fought  on  this  field — 
those  who  fought  and  lived  and  those  who  fought  and  died,  those  who 
gave  much  and  those  who  gave  all — Georgia  erects  this  monument." 

When  the  park  was  dedicated  in  1895  Georgia  was  just  recovering 
from  adverse  financial  conditions  and  was  not  ready  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  building  a  monument  such  as  she  wished  to  erect  on  this  historic 
field  of  battle;  but  in  1897  the  State  Memorial  Board,  an  organization 
created  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1894,  beg€m  to  devise  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument.*  As  appointed  by  the  governor,  this  board 
was  constituted  as  follows:  Adjt.-Gen.  J.  M.  Kell,  ex  officio;  Maj.  Joseph 
B.  Gumming;  ex-Gov.  James  S.  Boynton;  Hon.  Gordon  Lee;  and  Gapt. 
W.  S.  Everett.  These  gentlemen  selected  the  design,  awarded  the  con- 
tract, and  supervised  the  work,  the  cost  of  which  in  round  numbers  ag- 
gregated $25,000,  the  amount  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

At  the  unveiling,  Maj.  Joseph  B.  Gumming,  of  Augusta,  was  to  have 
tendered  the  monument  to  the  state,  but  illness  detained  him  at  his  home. 
The  address  prepared  by  Major  Gumming  for  this  occasion  was  read  by 
Hon.  Gordon  Lee,  cwigressman  from  the  Seventh,  who  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board.  Gov.  Allen  D.  Gaudier,  on  behalf  of  the  state,  accepted 
the  monument  in  an  eloquent  speech.  The  orator  of  the  occasion,  Maj. 
J.  G.  G.  Black,  of  Augusta,  was  next  introduced  to  the  assemblage  by 
Gapt.  Evan  P.  Howell,  of  Atlanta ;  and  in  a  speech  of  thrilling  eloquence 
eulogized  the  heroism  of  the  Gonfederate  soldier,  especially  as  exempli- 
fied in  this  battle,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  engagements  of  the  Givil 
war.  Gen.  H.  V.  Boynton,  chairman  of  the  Ghickamauga  Park  Gom- 
mission,  also  delivered  an  address.  At  the  proper  signal.  Miss  Myrtle 
Everett,  a  daughter  of  Gapt.  W.  S.  Everett,  one  of  the  commissioners, 
drew  the  cord,  thereby  unloosing  the  veil  and  disclosing  to  the  rapt  mul- 
titudes a  work  of  art  destined  to  be  the  admiration  of  every  visitor  to 
Ghickamauga  National  Park. 

Ghancellor  Wm.  E.  Boggs,  of  the  State  University,  having  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  board  of  trustees  to  take  effect  at  commencement 
in  1899,  the  board  elected  to  succeed  him  at  this  time  Hon.  Walter  B. 
Hill,  of  Macon,  a  graduate  of  the  institution  and  one  of  the  foremost 
lawyers  of  the  state.  The  election  of  Mr.  Hill  to  the  chancellorship 
inaugurated  a  new  departure,  viz.,  the  choice  of  a  layman  to  fill  an  office 
which  for  more  than  100  years  has  been  filled  exclusively  by  ministers 
of  the  gospel.  But  the  widening  scope  of  the  university's  work  called 
for  exceptional  qualifications,  and,  while  putting  no  less  of  an  emphasis 
upon  piety,  made  an  increased  demand  upon  executive  talent,  admin- 
istrative skill,  and  experience  in  practical  affairs.  It  was  argued,  too, 
that  a  man  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  State  University  should  come 


•AetB  1894,  p.  94;  acts  1897,  p.  103. 
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from  the  ranks  of  its  own  alumni,  for  many  obvious  reasons.  Mr.  Hill 
was  not  a  professional  educator,  but  as  a  leader  in  the  state  his  influence 
was  widely  felt;  and  he  was  also  a  man  of  ripe  culture  and  of  exalted 
personal  character.  The  wisdom  of  the  board  in  making  this  selection 
was  little  short  of  inspirational.  Mr.  Hill's  induction  into  ofiSce  marked 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  institution — an  era  of  unsurpassed  growth, 
of  adjustment  to  modem  methods,  of  popularity  with  the  masses,  and 
of  generous  encouragement  from  men  of  means. 

On  retiring  from  office,  ex-Gov.  Wm.  Y.  Atkinson  planned  to  resume 
the  practice  of  law  in  Atlanta,  but  failing  health  necessitated  his  return 
to  N^wnan,  where,  on  August  8,  1899,  in  manhood's  prime,  he  breathed 
his  last.  The  death  of  this  eminent  citizen  was  a  great  bereavement  to 
the  State  of  Georgia.  He  was  never  more  securely  entrenched  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  than  when  he  surrendered  the  responsibilities 
of  high  office  as  governor.  Senatorial  honors  were  seemingly  in  store 
for  one  so  well  equipped  in  every  way  for  great  usefulness ;  but  beyond 
these  transient  trophies  he  caught  the  beckoning  laurels  of  a  Better  Land. 

October  26,  1899,  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  in  Georgia's 
capital.  It  signalized  the  return  to  this  state  of  gallant  Tom  Brumby, 
whose  part  in  the  brilliant  naval  victory  of  Manilla  Bay  has  alreadjr  been 
rehearsed  in  these  pages.  Admiral  Dewey  was  to  have  accompanied  his 
flag  lieutenant  to  Georgia,  but  on  account  of  his  precarious  health  he  was 
forced  at  the  last  minute  to  cancel  his  engagement,  to  the  keen  regret  of 
many  disappointed  thousands,  who  were  eager  to  meet  the  great  hero. 
However  the  absence  of  Admiral  Dewey  only  intensified  the  tribute  of 
respect,  admiration  and  love  which  the  State  of  Georgia,  on  this  occasion, 
paid  to  her  intrepid  seaman.  The  following  telegram  was  received  from 
Admiral  Dewey  by  Hon.  Clark  Howell,  the  master  of  ceremonies : 

**I  rejoice  that  the  State  of  Georgia  which  gave  such  loyal  support 
to  the  government  during  the  late  war  with  Spain,  is  now  honoring  one 
of  its  most  gallant  sons.  Lieutenant  Brumby,  for  his  brave  and  conspicu- 
ous services  during  the  same  period." 

To  welcome  Lieutenant  Brumby,  the  General  Assembly  met  in  joint 
session  at  10.30  o'clock  and,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  from  Hon.  W.  A, 
Dodson,  president  of  the  Senate,  Lieutenant  Brumby  was  presented  to 
the  law-makers  of  Georgia.  He  stood  before  this  great  body  abashed 
and  awkward.  It  was  an  ordeal  worse  than  the  fire  of  Spanish  guns. 
But  he  managed  to  stammer  his  grateful  thanks  for  an  honor  so  marked 
and  to  disclaim  all  right  and  title  to  the  heroic  rank.  **I  only  did  what 
I  could" — ^this  was  the  brave  seaman's  modest  avowal.* 

Following  the  lieutenant's  formal  presentation  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, there  was  enacted  a  still  more  impressive  scene  on  the  spacious 
plaza  in  front  of  the  capitol,  where  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  throng  of 
people,  estimated  at  20,000,  Governor  Candler,  in  the  name  of  the  state, 
presented  Lieutenant  Brumby  with  a  jeweled  sword.  The  governor 
was  introduced  by  Hon.  Clark  Howell,  at  Atlanta.  Governor  Candler's 
speech,  though  a  brief  one,  was  a  gem  of  eloquence,  coming  from  one 
whose  high  position  lent  tte  added  weight  of  official  dignity  to  language 
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faultless  in  itself ;  and  at  the  close  of  this  speech  he  placed  the  glittering 
trophy  in  Lieutenant  Brumby's  hand.    Said  he: 

**We  welcome  you,  sir,  to  the  home  of  your  childhood;  we  honor  you 
for  your  glorious  achievements;  we  love  you — for  you  are  our  brother, 
of  whom  we  are  justly  proud.  As  a  slight  testimonial  of  the  esteem  in 
which  you  are  held  by  all  the  people  of  Georgia,  they  have  instructed* 
me,  their  chief-magistrate,  to  present  to  you  this  beautiful  sword.  The 
pure  rays  reflected  from  the  precious  gems  in  its  jeweled  hUt  are  not 
purer  than  the  love  of  Georgia  for  you,  and  the  metal  of  its  Damascus 
blade  is  not  truer  than  the  mettle  of  him  who  is  to  wear  it.  Take  it,  sir, 
as  a  reminder  of  the  honor  and  affection  in  which  you  are  held  by  those 
who  give  it.  Let  it  ever  be  drawn  in  defence  of  our  country  and  our 
country's  flag  and  our  country's  honor,  but  never  against  those  who 
struggled  for  the  liberty  which  we  enjoy.  Like  the  sword  of  the  im- 
mortal Washington,  let  it  ever  flash  in  the  sunlight  where  freedom's 
battles  are  fought  and  like  his,  let  it  ever  be  sheathed  when  fredoom's 
battles  are  won." 

To  this  address  from  the  governor,  Lieutenant  Brumby  stammered 
a  reply,  his  fingers  nervously  clutching  the  sword,  while  he  endeavored, 
in  a  seaman's  blunt  way,  to  make  his  acknowledgments.    Said  he: 

**My  only  claim  to  distinction,  during  the  war  with  Spain,  is  that 
I  stood  with  the  man  who  has  taken  rank  as  the  greatest  naval  com- 
mander of  modem  times.  I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  what  it 
has  done.  As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  always  prize  this  sword  and  keep 
it  because  it  comes  to  me  from  my  people,  who  shall  always  be  my 
people." 

The  sword  presented  to  Lieutenant  Brumby  on  this  occasion  was  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  jeweler's  art.  Its  hilt  was  of  solid  gold.  On  the 
head-piece  was  carved  an  American  eagle,  with  this  inscription:  ** Ma- 
nila, May  1,  1898."  On  the  guard,  in  blue  enamel,  was  stamped  the 
coat-of-arms  of  Georgia.  The  blue  was  wrought  of  the  finest  Damascus 
steel  and  etched  upon  it  in  gold  were  these  words : 

**  Presented  by  the  citizens  of  Georgia  to  Lieutenant  Thomas  M. 
Brumby,  U.  S.  N.,  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services  to  his  coun- 
try, at  Manila  Bay,  May  1, 1898." 

The  scabbard  was  made  of  solid  coin  silver,  oxidized  black,  so  as  to 
represent  leather  and  on  this  was  etched  his  monogram,  with  a  portrayal 
of  his  act  in  raising  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  Manila.  There  was  also 
another  sketch  showing  him  on  the  bridge  of  the  Olympia,  with  the  sig- 
nal flags  of  the  United  States.  While  this  sword  was  not  awarded  to 
Lieutenant  Brumby  by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  the  following  resolu- 
tion introduced  at  the  joint  session  by  Hon.  Clarence  Knowles,  of  Pul- 
ton, was  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  adopted,  testifying  to  the 
General  Assembly's  appreciation  of  his  gallantry.    It  ran  thus: 

**Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia,  in  joint  session 
assembled,  that  this  body  herewith  extends  its  welcome  to  Lieutenant 
Thomas  M.  Brumby,  on  his  return  to  his  home  and  State,  upon  which 
he  has  reflected  undying  fame  and  honor.  In  scenes  of  danger  and 
death,  he  has  conspicuously  illustrated  the  true  type  of  the  Southern 
hero.    No  honor  can  be  bestowed  on  gallant  Tom  Brumby  which  he  does 
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not  richly  merit  and  is  not  entirely  worthy  of.  Therefore,  we  welcome 
him  to  our  State,  our  homes,  and  our  hearts." 

But  the  days  of  the  brave  lieutenant  were  numbered.  Already  he 
had  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  ''old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy 
waste/'  The  fever  of  the  tropics  was  in  his  blood  when,  pale  and  list- 
less, he  returned  home  on  the  Olympia,  never  again  to  hoist  her  ensign 
or  to  tread  her  historic  decks.  Even  while  the  splendors  of  an  eventful 
day  were  playing  upon  his  forehead  the  deepening  shadows  of  death  were 
gathering  thick  and  fast  about  him,  and  with  the  plaudits  of  a  state 
melting  into  his  ear,  like  music,  there  mingled  the  hoarse  murmurs  of 
an  unseen  river.  Fate  often  smiles  while  enacting  her  tragedies.  There, 
upon  the  platform,  a  silent  witness  to  these  impressive  exercises,  sat  an 
old  lady  whose  wrinkled  face  and  snow-white  locks  of  hair  told  of  the 
flight  of  more  than  four-score  years;  but  she  was  fated  to  out-live  the 
strong  man  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  everyone  were  admiringly  fixed.  It 
was  Tom  Brumby's  mother,  one  to  whom  he  had  always  been  a  hero. 
Perhaps  the  sweetest  lesson  of  the  whole  hour  was  written  in  the  withered 
face  of  this  serene  old  woman,  who  typified  the  maternal  spirit  of  the 
commonwealth.  But  ere  many  weeks  had  softened  the  echoes  of  applause 
the  brave  lieutenant,  on  December  17,  1899,  in  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  was  summoned  to  another  scene  of  triumph  and  the  spectacle 
presented  on  the  grounds  of  Georgia's  State  Capitol  was  only  the  open- 
ing prelude  of  the  hero's  welcome  home. 

Ensign  Emory  Winship,  on  his  return  to  Macon,  was  likewise  given 
a  handsome  sword  by  the  citizens  of  his  native  town.  Georgia's  part  in 
the  Spanish- American  war  was  one  of  which  she  had  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed.  It  proved  to  the  world  that  she  was  splendidly  and  bravely 
loyal  to  the  flag  of  a  reunited  country;  while  at  the  same  time,  under 
new  conditions,  it  revealed  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  iron  '60s. 

These  were  indeed  days  when  the  willing  hands  of  the  state  were 
kept  busy  twining  wreathes  of  laurel.  On  November  4,  1899,  the  Legis- 
lature met  in  joint  session  to  welcome  Admiral  Winfield  S.  Schley,  the 
hero  of  Santiago.  This  gallant  knight  of  the  sea  was  a  Marylander 
by  birth  but  a  kinsman  of  Governor  William  Schley,  of  Georgia^ 
one  of  the  state's  ante-bellum  chief  magistrates.  During  this  visit 
Admiral  Schley  was  presented  with  a  loving  cup  by  the  citizens  of  At- 
lanta. He  came  to  Georgia  as  a  special  guest  of  the  'state  fair,  held  this 
year  in  the  capital  city.  Speeches  of  welcome  to  the  distinguished  vis- 
itor were  made  in  the  auditorium  on  the  fair  grounds,  at  Piedmont  Park. 
Governor  Candler  spoke  for  the  state.  Mayor  James  G.  Woodward  for 
the  city,  and  Hon.  J.  Pope  Brown  for  the  State  Fair  Association.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  silver  loving  cup — an  unannounced  feature 
of  the  program — ^was  presented,  Hon.  W.  A.  Hemphill,  of  Atlantja, 
making  the  speech  of  presentation.  Admiral  Schley's  response  was 
graceful,  eloquent,  and  in  perfect  good  taste,  bespeaking  the  cultured 
gentleman,  the  typical  cavalier.  • 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  debates  of  the  legislative  session  of  1899 
was  precipitated  by  a  bill  introduced  early  in  the  session  by  Hon.  Bar- 
low S.  Willingham,  of  Monroe,  and  known  as  the  Willingham  Prohibi- 
tion Bill.    It  met  defeat  after  a  turbulent  discussion  lasting  for  several 
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days ;  but  its  eflfect  upon  the  prohibition  cause  in  Georgia  was  far-reach- 
ing.   It  undoubtedly  paved  the  way  for  victory  in  1907. 

Georgia  sustained  a  severe  loss  this  year  in  the  death  of  Hon.  N.  J. 
Hammond,  a  former  attorney-general  and  an  ex-member  of  Congress. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Hammond  was  an  honored  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  an  institution  to  which  he  was  strongly  attached. 
He  served  Georgia  in  many  different  capacities,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  was  intellectually  the  peer  of  any 
man  in  this  brilliant  assemblage  of  statesmen. 

The  location  of  a  $2,000,000  federal  prison,  on  the  outskirts  of  At- 
lanta, was  secured  this  year  as  the  result  of  a  long  protracted  campaign, 
in  which  effective  service  was  rendered  by  Congressman  L.  P.  Livings- 
ton, representative  from  the  Fifth  District  and  by  our  two  United  States 
senators. 

Free  silver  was  still  a  dominant  issue  in  Georgia  politics.  The  ad- 
vocates of  a  single  gold  standard  were  tenaciously  loyal  to  conviction 
but  constituted  only  a  small  element  of  the  party  whose  allegiance  was 
to  bimetallism.  Governor  Candler  was  unopposed  for  re-election.  His 
administration  had  fully  redeemed  its  promises  to  the  people;  and  his 
position  on  the  money  question  had  undergone  no  change,  except  to 
become  more  pronounced.  The  State  Democratic  Convention  met  in 
Atlanta  on  June  14,  1900,  following  a  primary  held  one  month  earlier. 
Hon.  E.  T.  Brown,  of  Fulton,  was  elected  temporary  chairman,  and 
Hon.  Fleming  G.  Dubignon,  of  Chatham,  permanent  chairman.  It  was 
overwhelmingly  a  Bryan  convention,  and  the  following  delegation  was 
sent  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  to  support  the  Nebraskan: 
From  the  state-at-large — Boykin  Wright,  J.  J.  Spalding,  L.  F.  Garrard 
and  W.  B.  Burnett;  district  delegates — (1)  George  T.  Cann  and  J.  A. 
Brannen;  (2)  S.  S.  Bennet  and  E.  B.  Bush;  (3)  J.  T.  Hill  and  I.  T. 
Cocke;  (4)  S.  P.  Gilbert  and  F.  M.  Longley;  (5)  Charles  Daniel  and 
E.  L.  Johnson;  (6)  B.  F.  Holder  and  F.  M.  Stafford;  (7)  W.  C.  Bunn 
and  A.  S.  Johnson;  (8)  W.  A.  Broughton  and  D.  W.  Meadow;  (9) 
Thomas  Hutchinson  and  H.  W.  Bell;  (10)  Louis  Cohen  and  H.  A. 
Williams;  (11)  John  W.  Bennett  and  G.  W.  Smith.^ 

Georgia's  presidential  electors  chosen  at  this  time  were  as  follows: 
From  the  state-at-large^-Augustus  Dupont  and  Fulton  Colville;  dis- 
trict electors — W.  W.  Sheppard,  C.  W.  Fullwood,  W.  C.  Nottingham, 
B.  F.  McLaughlin,  Edgar  Latham,  J.  M.  Strickland,  J.  P.  Jackoway, 
A.  G.  McCurry,  J.  J.  Kimsey,  T.  E.  Massengale  and  A.  E.  Cochran.t 

Governor  Candler  was  named  to  succeed  himself  and  amid  tumultuous 
applause  came  before  the  convention  and  made  a  rousing  speech.  Hon. 
R.  E.  Park,  of  Bibb,  was  nominated  for  state  treasurer,  and  all  the 
other  state  house  oflScers  were  renominated,  including  two  associates  on 
the  Supreme  Bench,  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Little  and  Hon.  Henry  T.  Lewis. 
The  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  reaflBrmed  its  allegiance  to 
democratic  principles  as  embodied  in  the  national  platform  of  1896.  It 
advocated  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  limiting  the  power  of 
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the  General  Assembly  to  levy  taxes ;  also  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  providing  for  an  election  of  United  States  senators  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  It  favored  the  immediate  construction  and 
control  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  opposed 
the  collection  of  war  taxes  in  time  of  peace ;  and  inveighed  against  the 
evils  of  protection. 

Superior  Court  judges  were  nominated  at  this  time  as  follows:  W. 
N.  Spence,  Albany  Circuit;  J.  H.  Lumpkin,  Atlanta  Circuit;  George  P. 
Gober,  Blue  Ridge  Circuit;  A.  W.  Fite,  Cherokee  Circuit;  W.  B.  Butt, 
Chattahoochee  Circuit;  S.  W.  Harris,  Coweta  Circuit;  Robert  Falli- 
gant,  Eastern  Circuit ;  Horace  M.  Holden,  Northern  Circuit ;  D.  M.  Rob- 
erts, Oconee  Circuit;  Z.  A.  Littlejohn,  Southwestern  Circuit;  John  S. 
Candler,  Stone  Mountain  Circuit. 

There  was  no  break  in  Georgia's  congressional  delegation  this  year. 
All  the  members  were  re-elected.* 

When  the  new  General  Assembly  convened  on  October  24,  1900, 
Hon.  Clark  Howell,  of  the  Thirty-fifth,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Senate  and  Hon.  John  D.  Little,  of  Muscogee,  was  re-elected  speaker  of 
the  House,  t  Early  in  the  fall  session  Governor  Candler  was  inaugu- 
rated for  a  second  term  of  two  years,  while  Hon.  A.  0.  Bacon  was  re- 
elected United  States  senator  without  opposition,  a  marked  compliment 
of  pre-eminent  abilities  of  this  distinguished  gentleman.  During  his 
first  term  in  the  American  Senate,  Major  Bacon  had  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  his  colleagues,  due  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  consti- 
tutional law,  to  his  breadth  of  .view  in  discussing  national  problems,  to 
his  uniform  courtesy  in  debate,  and  to  his  recognized  ability  as  a  states- 
man. The  governor's  message  to  the  Legislature  at  this  session  disclosed 
an  encouraging  outlook  for  the  new  century  and  along  many  practical 
lines  indicated  a  distinct  progress.    Said  he :  % 

**No  storms,  floods  or  pestilence  have  visited  our  shores.  A  kind 
Providence  has  blessed  the  husbandman  with  fairly  good  crops ;  the  price 
of  our  great  staple,  cotton,  upon  which  our  prosperity  so  largely  de- 
pends, has  almost  doubled;  our  farmers  have  turned  more  than  ever 
before  to  a  diversified  agriculture;  the  last  harvest  yielded  twice  as 
much  wheat  as  has  ever  been  produced  in  any  year,  for  the  last  forty, 
thus  enabling  our  people  to  keep  at  home  large  sums  of  money  which 
have  heretofore  gone  to  the  northwest  for  breadstuflfs.  Lawlessness  and 
crime,  always  concomitants  of  hard  times,  have  largely  decreased,  and 
criminals  are  being  tried  and  punished  by  the  tribunals  established  by 
law,  and  not  by  the  mob.  The  reaction  after  the  fearful  business  de- 
pression of  about  seven  years'  duration,  which  resulted  in  a  ruinous 
shrinkage  in  values,  has  set  in  and  values  are  being  restored.  The  tax 
digest  shows  an  increase  of  taxable  wealth  in  the  State  of  $19,203,540, 
and  this  increase,  together  with  the  most  rigid  economy  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  State  government  has  enabled  us  to  reduce  taxation  a  Uttle 
over  a  dollar  a  thousand.  Manufactories,  especially  of  cotton  goods, 
are  springing  up  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State,  affording  a  home 
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market  for  our  products  and  giving  employment  to  our  idle  population. 
These  factories,  too,  are  built  and  operated  almost  entirely  with  home 
capital,  the  savings  of  our  own  people  since  the  close  of  the  most  de- 
structive war  of  modern  times/' 

According  to  the  state  treasurer's  report,  Georgia's  total  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1900  aggregated  $3,542,000,  the  total  disbursements 
$3,664,700.^  The  credit  of  no  state  in  the  Union  was  better  than  Geor- 
gia's. Quite  a  neat  sum  of  money  was  derived  this  year  from  the  sale 
of  public  property.  The  old  state  capitol  brought  $132,241.56.  This 
was  exclusive  of  its  furniture,  which  netted  $2,051.  The  North- 
eastern Railroad  was  sold  for  $100,000,  while  the  Okefinoke  Swamp 
yielded  $63,101.80.  From  these  and  a  few  other  sales  was  realized  the 
handsome  sum  of  $332,750. t  Capt.  James  W.  English,  of  Atlanta,  was 
the  purchaser  of  the  Northeastern  Railroad,  but  he  in  turn  sold  it  to 
the  Southern  Railway,  by  which  corporation  it  is  still  owned  and  op- 
erated. 

Governor  Candler,  in  his  annual  message  this  year,  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  some  plan  looking  to  the  prompt  payment  of  teachers  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  The  necessity  for  tax  reform  was  also  stressed.  The 
governor  spoke  of  the  reorganization  of  the  state's  militia  and  of  the 
good  results  accruing  therefrom ;  referred  to  the  beneficent  changes  which 
had  taken  place  during  recent  months  in  the  prison  system;  favored 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  state  providing  for  a  qualified 
suffrage  based  either  upon  an  educational  or  a  property  qualification  or 
both;  advocated  state  ownership  of  a  home  for  decrepit  and  indigent 
Confederate  veterans,  advocated  also  a  bureau  6f  labor  statistics;  and 
urged  the  compilation  of  Georgia's  Colonial,  Revolutionary  and  Confed- 
erate records.    Said  he :  J 

* '  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  (Jeorgia  is  the  only  State  of  the  original 
thirteen  Which  has  taken  no  steps  toward  the  preservation  of  its  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  records.  Every  one  of  the  original  States  north  of 
the  Potomac  has  long  since  compiled  and  published  its  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  documents  and  thus  preserved  its  early  history.  Virginia, 
impoverished  and  battle-blasted,  has  found  means  to  gather  up  and 
publish  the  records  of  her  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  days,  and  North 
Carolina  has  recently  gotten  out  ten  large  and  handsome  volumes  of  her 
archives,  thus  preserving  the  history  and  the  records  of  the  achievements 
of  her  sons. 

* '  It  is  a  reproach  to  Georgia  that  she  has  been  a  laggard  in  this  patri- 
otic work.  There  is  nothing  in  her  history,  from  the  landing  of  the 
Anne  at  Yamacraw  Bluff  down  to  this  day,  of  which  her  sons  ought  to 
be  ashamed,  but  much  of  which  they  may  be  justly  proud.  During  the 
last  three  years  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  she  suffered  more,  and  her 
patriotic  sons  and  daughters  made  greater  sacrifices  for  freedom  and 
independence  than  did  the  people  of  any  other  State,  and  much  of  the 
evidence  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  unpublished  papers  crumbling 
into  decay  in  the  archive  rooms  of  her  own  capitol." 


•  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
+  Ibid.,  p.  20. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  49-50. 
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Governor  Candler  also  made  a  plea  for  the  preservation  of  Confed- 
erate records,  urging  upon  our  lawmakers  the  wisdom  of  adopting  this 
course,  while  survivors  of  the  struggle  were  still  in  life.  He  concluded 
his  reference  to  this  subject 'by  recommending  that  the  governor  be 
authorized  to  employ  some  fit  and  proper  person  to  compile  the  publi- 
cation of  all  unpublished  manuscripts,  books  and  papers,  bearing  upon, 
these  periods  in  question,  including  all  muster  rolls  of  military  organ- 
izations engaged  in  any  of  the  wars  in  which  Georgians  have  taken  part. 

On  October  30,  a  commission  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  of 
erecting  a  new  union  passenger  depot  on  the  state's  property  in  Atlanta, 
submitted  its  report,  favoring  the  erection  of  a  depot  to  cost  $500,000. 
This  report  was  unanimous.  It  was  shown  that  if  the  state  erected  such 
a  depot  the  lessees  of  the  W.  and  A.  Railroad  would  by  agreement  lease 
this  structure  for  a  period  of  years  to  terminate  with  the  expiration  of 
its  lease  of  the  state  road;  and  in  addition  to  its  monthly  rental  of 
$35,000  per  month  would  pay  $30,000  per  annum  for  the  proposed  struc- 
ture if  built  at  the  above  mentioned  cost.  Governor  Candler  strongly 
supported  the  recommendation  made  by  this  report.  As  a  business  in- 
vestment the  proposed  depot  would  have  been  a  gold  mine  for  the  state, 
but  opposition  was  made  to  it  on  the  specious  ground  that  Atlanta  was 
trying  to  finance  a  mammoth  enterprise  and  secure  a  handsome  building 
at  Georgia's  expense.  Consequently  it  met  defeat.  But  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  history  it  was  a  sorry  day's  work,  from  a  business  point  of 
view,  causing  the  state  to  lose  a  magnificent  income.  The  commission 
was  constituted  as  follows :  Allen  D.  Candler,  ex-ofl&cio  chairman ;  J.  M. 
Terrell,  E.  T.  Brown,  W.  S.  West,  Byron  B.  Bower  and  Morris  Bran- 
don.* 

This  Legislature  passed  an  act  accepting  the  Confederate  Soldiers' 
Home,  near  Atlanta,  and  assuming  responsibility  for  its  maintenance 
so  long  as  there  remained  within  the  home  any  inmates  who  needed  the 
state's  care  and  support.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  property 
was  to  belong  to  the  state  in  fee  simple.  Appurtenant  to  the  home  there 
was  a  large  tract  of  land,  comprising  119^  acres,  well  wooded ;  while  the 
building  itself  represented  a  total  cost  of  $45,000.  Finding  the  burden 
of  financing  the  affairs  of  the  home  increasingly  difiBcult,  its  board  of 
trustees  finally  made  a  tender  of  the  home  to  the  state,  on  the  above 
mentioned  terms.  The  measure  providing  for  its  acceptance  by  the 
state  met  with  stubborn  opposition  from  a  large  element,  zealous  for 
retrenchment  and  intent  upon  economy;  but  in  the  end  it  passed  both 
houses  and  received  the  approval  of  Governor  Candler,  t 

Added  to  the  state's  liberality  in  granting  pensions,  this  acceptance 
of  the  Soldiers'  Home  was  a  generous  action,  but  one  which  the  state 
has  never  regretted. 

At  this  session  was  passed  an  act  to  carry  into  effect  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  an  annual  pension  of  $60  to  indigent  widows  of 
Confederate  soldiers,  said  provision  to  apply  only  to  such  widows  as  were 
married  at  the  time  of  such  service  and  have  remained  unmarried  since 
the  death  of  such  soldier-hu8band.$ 


•  House  Journal,  1900,  pp.  136-151. 
t  Acts  1900,  pp.  86-88. 
t  Acts  1900,  pp.  19-20. 
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The  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  summer 
of  1901  but  was  promptly  rebuilt  with  the  money  for  which  it  was  in- 
sured, supplemented  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Col.  L.  N.  Trammell  having  resigned  his  seat  on  the  railroad  com- 
mission, after  a  continuous  service  of  more  than  a  decade,  Governor 
Candler,  on  July  7,  1900,  appointed  Hon.  J.  Pope  Brown,  of  Pulaski, 
to  succeed  him  on  the  board.  Later,  on  October  15,  1901,  he  appointed 
Hon.  G.  Gunby  Jordan,  of  Muscogee,  to  succeed  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Cren- 
shaw.t  On  November  12,  1900,  Hon.  James  W.  Robertson,  of  Cobb,  was 
appointed  adjutant-general  of  the  state  to  succeed  Col.  Phil.  G.  Byrd, 
whose  tenure  of  this  office  lasted  only  one  month. 

Governor  Candler's  annual  message  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1901 
recommended  legislation  to  regulate  child  labor  in  factories.  It  also 
opposed  the  taxation  of  colleges.  Once  more  also,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, the  governor  asked  for  authority  to  employ  soihe  one  to  compile 
the  records.  But  no  action  was  taken  at  this  time  on  any  of  these 
subjects. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  Legislature,  on  October  29,  1901,  Gov- 
ernor Candler  strongly  advocated  a  reorganization  of  the  state  militia 
on  the  plan  outlined  in  a  bill  drafted  by  a  special  committee  composed 
of  the  following  members:  Col.  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  retired;  Col. 
Wm.  E.  Wootten,  commanding  the  Fourth  Regiment;  and  Col.  George 
M.  Napier,  judge  advocate-general.J  To  quote  Governor  Candler,  the 
state's  military  code  at  this  time  was  a  piece  of  patchwork,  cumbersome, 
incoherent,  and  often  conflicting.  It  was  originally  framed  by  a  United 
States  army  officer  and  was  modeled  after  the  military  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  United  States,  intended  for  and  well-adapted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  regular  army,  but  in  many  respects  not  at  all  adapted  to 
the  volunteer  military  of  a  state.  As  outlined  in  the  proposed  plan  of 
reorganization,  the  governor  was  to  be  commander-in-chief.  His  military 
staff  was  to  consist  of  the  following  officers  commissioned  by  him  as 
officers  of  the  Georgia  state  troops:  (1)  An  adjutant-general,  to  be 
also  an  inspector-general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel;  (2)  a  judge-advocate, 
a  quartermaster-general,  a  commissary-general,  an  inspector-general  of 
rifle  practice,  and  a  surgeon-general,  each  with  the  rank  of  colonel; 
(3)  not  less  than  four  aides-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel; 
and  in  the  governor's  discretion  as  many  more  as  he  may  deem  proper, 
not  to  exceed  one  for  each  congressional  district.  As  a  prerequisite  to 
appointment,  such  aides-de-camp  shall  have  held  a  commission  in  either 
the  Confederate  army  or  navy,  in  the  Georgia  state  troops,  or  in  the 
United  States  army  or  navy;  (4)  an  assistant  adjutant  and  inspector- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  captain  of  the 
state  house  guard  and  keeper  of  the  public  buildings  and  grounds.  These 
changes  were  substantially  adopted  in  an  act  approved  December  17, 
1902;  but  the  military  laws  of  the  state  were  afterwards  still  further 
amended. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  events  of  the  year  1901  was  the  discovery,  in 
old  Colonial  Park  at  Savannah,  of  the  remains  of  Ma j. -Gen.  Nathanael 


t  Executive  Minutes,  July,  1900,  October,  1901. 
t  House  Journal,  1901,  pp.  199  et  seq. 
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Greene  of  the  Revolution.  This  illustrious  soldier,  at  the  close  of  the 
struggle  for  Independence,  became  a  resident  of  Georgia,  settling  on  a 
^lendid  plantation  received  by  him  from  the  state  in  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  services. 

Dying  sbme  two  years  later,  in  1786,  he  was  buried  in  Savannah,  but 
subsequent  efforts  to  locate  the  exact  place  of  his  interment  proved  unsuC' 
cessful,  and  for  nearly  111  years,  the  last  resting  place  of  General  Greene'a 
body  remained  a  profound  secret,  baffling  the  research  of  the  most 
thorough  investigators.*  Finally,  on  March  4,  1901,  the  remains  of 
General  Greene  were  found  in  an  old  Colonial  vault  supposed  to  have  been 


Tablet  on  the  Greene  Monument  in  Savannah 

the  property  of  the  Jones  family,  but  in  reality  the  tomb  of  an  old 
Colonial  lieutenant-governor  by  the  name  of  John  Graham,  whose  prop- 
erty had  reverted  by  confiscation  to  General  Greene. 

On  November  14,  1902,  with  impressive  exercises,  the  ashes  of  General 
Greene,  together  with  those  of  his  son,  George  Washington  Greene,  were 
taken  from  Colonial  Park  and  re-interred  under  the  monument-to  General 
Greene  on  Bull  Street  in  Savannah.  Dr.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  president  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  delivered  the  address  on  this 
occasion.  It  was  due  largely  to  the  activities  of  Doctor  Gardiner  that  the 
remains  of  General  Greene  were  discovered. 

On  September  6,  1901,  President  William  McKinley,  while  holding  a 

'"Georgia's  LandinarkH,  Memorials  and  Legends,"  Vol.  II,  Chap.  3.  L.  L. 
Enight. 
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public  reception  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
was  fatally  shot  by  an  anarchist,  Leon  P.  Czolgosz.  There  were  two 
shots  fired,  both  of  which  took  effect.  After  lingering  for  a  week  in 
great  pain.  President  McKinley  died  at  the  residence  of  J<}hn  M.  Mil- 
bum,  the  president  of  the  exposition,  on  September  14,  1901.  The 
pathetic  tidings  were  received  with  profound  sorrow  throughout  the 
Union,  but  nowhere  was  the  President's  death  more  keenly  felt  than  in 
Georgia  where  the  memory  of  his  visit  in  1898  still  lingered  like  a 
benediction.  The  assassin,  Czolgosz,  was  duly  tried,  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted. It  is  said  that  the  President,  when  suffering  from  his  wounds, 
made  a  plea  for  his  assailant's  life,  remarking:  **He  is  only  a  boy;"  but 
this  plea  did  not  shield  Czolgosz  from  the  consequences  of  his  dastardly 
act. 

Vice  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  at  once  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
President,  was  by  descent  a  Georgian.  His  mother,  nee  Martha  Bul- 
loch, was  a  native  of  this  state  and  a  granddaughter  of  Archibald  Bulloch, 
one  of  its  early  colonial  patriots.  Two  of  the  President's  uncles  were 
officers  in  the  Confederate  navy.  One  of  these,  Capt.  James  D.  Bulloch, 
afterwards  made  an  admiral,  was  the  Confederacy's  purchasing  agent 
in  England,  and  he  purchased  among  other  things  the  famous  ^'Shen- 
andoah," said  to  have  been  the  only  war  ship  to  bear  the  Confederate 
flag  around  the  globe.  Martha  Bulloch's  marriage  to  Theodore  Roose^ 
velt,  Sr.,  occurred  at  Roswell,  Georgia,  early  in  the  '50s.* 


•  President  Boosevelt  's  Georgia  ancestors : 

To  establish  the  proper  genealogical  relationship  between  the  present  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States  and  the  first  Chief  Executive  of  Georgia  it  may  be  said  that 
the  President's  mother  was  Martha  Bulloch.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Maj.  James 
Stephen  Bulloch,  the  grandson  of  Archibald  Bulloch.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  Major  Bulloch  moved  from  the  tide-water  levels  to  the  upper  foothills, 
locating  at  Boswell,  Georgia,  some  twenty  miles  north  of  what  is  now  Atlanta;  but 
Atlanta,  in  those  days,  was  not  even  so  much  as  "a  babe  in  the  woods."  The  old 
Bulloch  homestead  in  which  the  President's  mother  was  bom  is  still  standing  at 
Boswell — an  old-time  Southern  mansion,  modeled  upon  the  classical  pattern,  with 
immense  Doric  pillars  supporting  the  spacious  veranda  in  front,  and  not  unlike  the 
famous  ante-bellum  home  of  General  Lee  at  Arlington.  The  President  himself  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  standing  ui^der  the  ancestral  roof  on  his  visit  to  Georgia  in  the  fall 
of  1905. 

Major  Bulloch  was  twice  married,  his  son,  Ciipt.  James  Dunwoody  Bulloch,  being 
the  sole  product  of  the  first  union,  and  three  children  springing  from  the  second, 
namely,  Anna,  Mittie  and  Irvine. 

Mittie,  or  Martha,  became  the  wife  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Senior.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  have  met  her  future  husband  while  visiting  in  Savannal^.  The  marriage  took 
place  in  the  old  Bulloch  homestead  at  Boswell,  Georgia,  on  December  22,  1853,  and 
Dr.  N.  A.  Pratt,  an  old  Presbyterian  clergyman,  officiated  at  the  altar.  Major  Bulloch, 
the  President 's  grandfather,  was  superintendent  of  the  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  at 
Boswell;  and  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  one  Sunday  morning  while  the  exercises 
were  in  progress. 

Quite  an  odd  tangle  in  the  Bulloch  family  has  mixed  relationships  and  greatly  an- 
noyed the  genealogists.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  Major  Bulloch  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Esther  Elliott,  the  daughter  of  United  States 
Senator  John  Elliott  by  the  latter 's  first  marriage.  His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Martha 
Stewart  Elliott,  the  widow  of  Senator  Elliott,  by  the  latter 's  second  marriage.  In 
wedding  the  widow  Elliott  Major  Bulloch  wedded  his  stepmother-in-law;  and  Senator 


r  Which  the  Famous  Bebkt  School,  nbak 
Rome,  Originated 
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On  January  13, 1902,  there  was  formally  opened  at  Mount  Berry,  near 
Rome,  Georgia,  a  school  for  the  poor  mountain  children.  It  was  the  enter- 
prise of  a  noble  Georgia  woman.  Miss  Martha  Berry,  who  devoting  her 
modest  patrimony  to  this  cause  laid  the  foundations  of  what  has  since 
become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  schools  in  the  state  and  one  of  the  most 
important  educational  experiments  of  this  generation.  The  cradle  of  the 
Berry  School  was  a  diminutive  log  cabin,  not  unlike  thousands  of  others 
perched  upon  the  steep  declivities  of  the  Georgia  mountains.  Today  a 
magnificent  campus  adorned  with  handsome  structures  is  the  outgrowth 
of  this  crude  beginning.  The  State  of  Georgia,  realizing  not  only  the 
practical  philanthropy  but  the  far-sighted  statesmanship  embodied  in  the 
Berry  School,  began  to  study  its  features,  with  the  result  that  in  after 
years  a  series  of  agricultural  high  schools  was  authorized  by  the  state, 
each  planned  upon  the  Berry  model.  The  reserve  strength  of  the  nation 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  Southern  Appalachians.  Here,  uncon- 
taminated  by  any  base  foreign  admixture,  abides  the  primitive  American 
stock.  Our  purest  blood  is  in  the  veins  of  these  mountaineers.  It  is  the 
old  revolutionary  strain  of  Cowpens  and  of  King's  Mountain ;  and  from 
the  education  of  these  boys  and  girls  of  the  Georgia  hills  rich  dividends 
are  bound  to  accrue  in  the  coming  years,  t 

Governor  Candler,  in  his  last  message .  to  the  Legislature,  again 
stressed  the  importance  to  the  state  of  preserving  its  records  in  the  form 
of  published  compilations.  There  was  no  subject  closer  to  the  heart  of 
this  patriotic  and  true  Georgian;  and  when  Gov.  Joseph  M.  Terrell 
came  to  the  executive  chair  he  rendered  the  state  an  important  service 
and  performed  a  gracious  act  of  courtesy  to  an  honored  predecessor  in 
office  by  appointing  ex-Gov.  Allen  D.  Candler  compiler  of  Georgia's 
Colonial,  Revolutionary  and  Confederate  records.  This  office,  until  the 
hour  of  his  death,  some  eight  years  later,  he  continued  to  discharge  with 
the  tireless  enthusiasm  of  a  devotee. 


Elliott,  who  was  already  President  Hoosevelt's  step-great-grandfather,  now  became 
his  Btep-grandfather-in-law. 

Still  another  distinguished  Bevolntionary  ancestor  of  President  Roosevelt  in 
Georgia  was  Gen.  Daniel  Stewart,  for  whom  Stewart  County  was  named. 

L.  L.  EL 

t  Those  wishing  a  detailed  account  of  the  Berry  School  are  referred  to 
''Georgia's  Landmarks,  Memorials  and  Legends,"  Vol.  I,  chapter  56,  by  L.  L. 
Knight. 


CHAPTER  XX 

The  State  Campaign  op  1902 — Three  Candidates  fob  (Jovernob — 
Joseph  M.  Terrell — John  H.  Estill — ^Dupont  Guerry — Contests 
FOR  State  House  Offices — The  Primary  Election — ^Attorney- 
Qeneral  Terrell  Nominated — ^W.  B.  Merrttt  Defeats  School 
Commissioner  Glenn — Col.  0.  B.  Stevens  Wins  for  Commissioner 
OF  Agriculture — Judge  Eason  Remains  on  the  Prison  Board— 
The  State  Democratic  Convention  of  1902 — Superior  Court 
Judges — Judge  Hansell's  Phenomenal  Record — The  Populist 
Ticket — Judge  Hines  Is  Again  Nominated — ^Populism  on  the 
Wane — Thomas  W.  Hardwick  Succeeds  Congressman  Fleming — 
Judge  Lewis  Retires  from  the  Supreme  Bench — Judge  Sam- 
uel B.  Adams — Judge  John  S.  Candler — The  New  State 
Legislature — Governor-elect.  Terrell  Inaugurated — Taxation 
OF  Franchises — United  States  Senator  Clay  Re-elected — The 
Body  of  Gen.  Nathanaei*  Greene  of  the  Revolution  Is  Found  in 
the  Old  Colonial  Cemetery  of  Savannah  after  a  Prolonged 
Search — Its  Reinterment — Judge  W.  A.  Little  Relinquishes  the 
Ermine — Joseph  R.  Lamar  Succeeds  Him  on  the  Supreme 
Bench — Judge  Samuel  Lumpkin's  Death — Henry  G.  Tur- 
ner Named  His  Successor — Two  Constitutional  Amendments 
Adopted  in  1903 — One  of  These  Limits  the  Tax  Rate  to  5  Mills 
— Another  Provides  for  a  Local  School  Tax — Time  for  Holding 
Annual  Sessions  Changed  to  the  Fourth  Wednesday  in  June — 
Uniform  Text-books — Georgia  Soldier  Roster  Commission — State 
Board  of  Health — Game  Protection — Reorganization  of  the 
State  Militia — Judge  Spencer  R.  Atkinson  Leaves  the  Railroad 
Commission — Is  Succeeded  by  Hon.  H.  Warner  HnJi — ^Death  of 
**BiLL  Arp'' — Georgia's  Exhibit  at  the  Loxhsiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position— Two  Illustrious  Soldiers  Pass  Away — Gen.  James 
Longstreet — Gen.  John  B.  Gordon — Judge  Turner  Leaves  the 
Supreme  Bench— Judge  Evans  Named  His  Successor — Joseph  M. 
Brown  Namei?  to  Succeed  G.  Gunby  Jordan  on  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission. 

Three  candidate  entered  the  race  for  governor  in  1902:  Atty.-Gen. 
Joseph  M.  Terrell;  Hon.  J.  H.  Estill,  of  Savannah;  and  Hon.  Dupont 
Guerry,  of  Macon.  Mr.  Guerry  was  an  experienced  legislator.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  He  had 
been  a  commanding  figure  in  state  democratic  conventions,  had  repre- 
sented his  state  in  the  national  councils  of  democracy,  had  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  temperance  reform,  and  had  deservedly  won  a  high  place  in 
the  esteem  of  Georgians.    Colonel  Estill  was  a  man  of  large  interests, 
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owning  and  editing  a  powerful  newspaper  in  Savannah.*  but  he  was  not 
in  close  personal  touch  with  the  masses,  due  in  part  to  his  tempera- 
mental reserve  and  in  part  to  his  residence  on  the  remote  Georgia  sea- 
board. Attorney-Gteneral  Terrell  was  well  known  to  the  people.  Be- 
fore becoming  the  state's  legal  adviser,  he  had  served  in  both  branches 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  had  achieved  a  substantial  reputation  not 
only  as  a  well-informed  lawyer  but  as  a  faithful  guardian  of  the  public 
interests.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  man,  though  in  body  and  mind  alike 
he  was  a  man  of  vigorous  strength,  of  gigantic  mold,  of  commanding 
impressiveness,  and  of  solid  character.  At  the  same  time  he  was  one 
of,  the  most  genial  personalities  known  to  the  public  life  of  the  state.  It 
is  said  that  Mr.  Terrell  appeared  twelve  times  for  Georgia  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  that,  without  an  exception,  he 
won  every  case  which  he  argued.  Relinquishing  the  attorney-general- 
ship, on  entering  the  gubernatorial  race.  Governor  Candler  appointed 
as  his  successor  in  office. Hon.  Boykin  Wright,  of  Augusta,  who  ably 
filled  the  office  for  a  few  months  until  succeeded  by  Hon.  John  C.  Hart, 
of  Greene,  who  was  chosen  at  the  next  regular  election.^ 

There  was  opposition  this  year  in  several  of  the  state  house  depart- 
ments. School  Commissioner  Glenn  was  opposed  for  renomination  by 
two  experienced  educators:  Hon.  W.  B.  Merritt  and  Hon.  Malcolm 
Johnson,  the  latter  a  son  of  the  noted  educator  and  humorist,  Richard 
Malcolm  Johnson,  a  native  of  Georgia,  who  spent  the  latter  years  of 
his  Ufe  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  0.  B. 
Stevens  was  opposed  by  a  former  occupant  of  this  office,  whom  Colonel 
Stevens  had  defeated  for  re-election,  Hon.  R.  T.  Nesbitt.  From  the 
prison  board  Hon.  Wiley  Williams,  of  Columbus,  sought  to  oust  Judge 
Tom  Eason. 

The  state  primary  was  held  on  June  6,  1902,  resulting  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Terrell  by  a  decisive  majority  over  both  of  his 
competitors,  t  Mr.  Terrell  secured  196  conventional  votes,  Colonel  Estill 
82  and  Mr.  Guerry  66.  lion.  W.  B.  Merritt  defeated  Doctor  Glenn  for 
State  School  Commissioner,  receiving  214  votes  to  76  cast  for  Doctor 
Glenn,  while  Mr.  Johnson  received  50  votes.  Col.  0.  B.  Stevens  ran 
far  ahead  of  Mr.  Nesbitt  in  the  race  for  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
receiving  320  votes  to  the  latter 's  16.  Judge  Eason,  for  Prison 
Commissioner,  received  250  votes  against  only  68  for  Mr.  Williams. 

Following  the  primary,  a  state  democratic  convention  was  held  in 
Atlanta,  on  July  2,  1902,  in  the  temporary  organization  of  which  Hon. 
M.  J.  Yeomans,  of  Terrell,  was  called  to  preside,  while  Hon.  E.  T. 
Brown,  of  Fulton,  was  made  the  permanent  chairman.  When  nomina- 
tions for  governor  were  in  order,  Hon.  H.  Warner  Hill,  of  Meriwether, 
presented  Mr.  Terrell's  name  to  the  convention.  Hon.  P.  W.  Meldrim, 
of  Chatham,  nominated  Mr.  Estill;  and  Judge  John  P.  Ross,  of  Bibb, 
nominated  Mr.  Guerry.  But  the  result  was  already  foreshadowed. 
On  a  platform  declaring  for  an  equalization  of  taxes  and  for  a  separa- 
tion of  the  liquor  question  from  politics,  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Terrell  was 
nominated  for  governor  of  Georgia. 


*  The  Savannah  Morning  News. 

t  Executive  Minutes,  1902. 

t  Files  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  June  7,  1902. 
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The  state  house  ticket  nominated  at  this  time  was  as  follows:  For 
Attorney-General,  John  C.  Hart;  for  Comptroller-General,  Wm.  A. 
Wright;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Philip  Cook;  for  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  0.  B.  Stevens;  for  State  Tireasurer,  Robert  E.  Park;  for 
Prison  Commissioner,  Thomas  Eason.  To  succeed  themselves  on  the 
Supreme  Bench,  Associates  Samuel  Lumpkin  and  Andrew  J.  Cobb  were 
renominated.  At  this  time  the  following  Superior  Court  judges  were 
also  named:  Paul  E.  Seabrook,  Atlantic  Circuit;  W.  T.  Gary,  Augusta 
Circuit;  T.  A.  Parker,  Brunswick  Circuit;  Pope  Barrow,  Eastern  Cir- 
cuit; E.  J.  Reagan,  Flint  Cirquit;  W.  H.  Felton,  Jr.,  Macon  Circuit; 
Beverly  D.  Evans,  Middle  Circuit;  J.  J.  Kimsey,  Northeastern  Circuit; 
H.  G.  Lewis,  Ocmulgee  Circuit ;  H.  C.  Sheffield,  Pataula  Circuit ;  W.  M. 
Henry,  Rome  Circuit;  Robert  G.  Mitchell,  Southern  Circuit;  A.  L. 
Bartlett,  Tallapoosa  Circuit ;  and  R.  B.  Russell,  Western  Circuit. 

Georgia's  veteran  jurist,  Hon.  Augustin  H.  Hansell,  died  this  year, 
having  achieved  a  record  for  continuous  service  on  the  Superior  Court 
bench  unequalled  4n  the  history  of  the  state.  Judge  Hansell  was  first 
called  to  the  bench  of  the  Southern  Circuit  in  1849.  Three  years  later 
he  retired,  but  again  in  1859  he  was  re-elected,  serving  until  1868,  a 
period  of  nine  years.  Once  more,  in  1873,  he  resumed  his  old  place  on 
the  bench,  from  which  time  continuously  until  the  end  of  his  life  he 
remained  on  the  circuit,  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Between  the  date  of 
his  first  appointment  as  a  Superior  Court  judge  and  the  date  of  his 
death,  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century  intervened  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  time  he  was  in  active  commission  as  a  judge,  beloved 
by  the  people  and  respected  by  the  bar.  Judge  Hansell  was  succeeded 
on  the  bench  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Mitchell,  of  Thomasville,  a  former 
president  of  the  State  Senate. 

The  populists  this  year  again  nominated  Judge  James  K.  Hines  for 
governor.  But  the  strength  of  populism  in  the  state  was  slowly  waning. 
There  was  no  effective  organization  of  the  party ;  and  in  the  fall  elections 
Judge  Hines  was  defeated  by  an  unprecedented  majority,  receiving  only 
4,747  votes  against  81,344  for  Mr.  Terrell.* 

There  was  only  one  change  made  this  year  in  .the  state's  delegation 
in  Congress.  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Fleming,  o^  the  Tenth'  District,  after  serving 
three  consecutive  terms  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  was 
defeated  for  re-election  by  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  of  Sandersville, 
Georgia.  Mr.  Fleming  achieved  a  superb  record  in  Congress.  Though 
not  a  manipulator  or  a  wire-puller,  he  was  most  effective  in  argument 
whether  in  the  committee  room  or  on  the  floor  and  was  unremitting  in 
his  fidelity  to  official  obligations.  Mr.  Hardwick,  a  gifted  young  man, 
in  stature  considerably  below  the  medium  height,  a  tireless  worker  and 
a  skillful  campaigner,  began  a  long  tenure  of  service  in  Congress  and 
finally  relinquished  his  seat  in  1914  to  enter  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  His  reputation  as  a  fighter  caused  him  to  be  dubbed  **the  game 
cock  of  the  Tenth. ' ' 

On  account  of  ill-health,  Judge  Henry  T.  Lewis  retired  from  the 
Supreme  Bench  on  September  2,  1902.  Judge  Samuel  B.  Adams,  of 
Savannah,   accepted   from    Governor   Terrell   an   appointment   to   the  . 


•  House  Journal,  1902,  p.  96. 
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vacant  seat  for  two  months  only,  declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
remainder  of  Judge  Lewis's  unexpired  term.  During  the  fall,  Judge 
John  S.  Candler,  of  DeKalb,  was  elected  to  the  vacant  seat  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  on  N9vember  1,  1902.* 

There  was  a  sharp  contest  for  Speaker  of  the  House  when  the 
General  Assembly  convened  in  the  fall  of  1902.  Three  candidates  con- 
tested for  the  gavel :  Hon.  Newton  A.  Morris,  of  Cobb ;  Hon.  Hondren 
Mitchell,  of  Thomas;  and  Hon.  Emerson  p.  George,  of  Morgan.  On 
the  first  ballot  Mr.  Morris  received  75  votes,  Mr.  Mitchell  70  votes, 
and  Mr.  George  26  votes.  There  was  no  election.  Six  subsequent  ballots 
were  taken  without  result.  Finally,  on  the  seventh  ballot,  Mr.  (Jeorge 
withdrew,  and  on  a  call  of  the  roll  Mr.  Morris  received  103  votes  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  70  votes,  t  Mr.  Morris  was  thereupon  declared  elected. 
In  the  Senate,  Hon.  Clark  Howell,  of  Fulton,  was  an  unopposed  can- 
didate for  president. 

On  Saturday,  October  25,  at  high  noon,  the  General  Assembly  met 
in  joint  session  to  inaugurate  Gov.-elect  Joseph  M.  Terrell  who,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  address,  took  the  oath  of  oflSce  administered  by  Chief 
Justice  Simmons.  In  a  special  message  to  the  Legislature  at  this  session. 
Governor  Terrell  urged  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
limiting  the  tax  rate  to  five  mills.  This  was,  of  course,  exclusive  of 
what  might  be  needed  for  the  state's  protection  in  the  event  of  insurrec- 
tion or  war.  It  was  also  exclusive  of  a  sinking  fund.  With  equal 
emphasis,  he  stressed  the  necessity  of  devising  some  method  by  which 
all  property  could  be  made  to  bear  its  proportionate  share  of  the  public 
burden;  for,  if  the  rate  of  taxation  was  to  be  limited,  it  was  of  para- 
mount importance  that  tax-dodging  should  be  checked  by  effective 
measures  of  protection.  Governor  Terrell  proposed  a  tax  upon  fran- 
chises, both  foreign  and  domestic.  He  also  advocated  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  schools,  the  exemption  of  college  endowments,  and  the 
preservation  of  Georgia's  state  records. J 

During  its  first  session,  the  Legislature  passed  few  measures  of  a 
general  nature  beyond  the  appropriation  bill  and  the  tax  act.  However, 
at  this  session,  a  tax.  was  put  upon  the  franchises  of  railway  corpora- 
tions, pursuant  to  a  recommendation  made  by  Governor  Terrell.^  As 
defined  by  this  act  a  ** special  franchise*'  was  made  to  include: 

•  •  •  *<  every  right  and  privilege  exercised  within  this  State 
granted  to  any  person,  partnership  or  corporation  by  the  State,  for  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  or  for  the  use  of  any  public 
highway  or  street,  or  the  land  above  or  below  any  highway  or  street 
within  the  limits  of  said  State,  and  every  special  right  exercised  within 
this  State  granted  by  charter,  resolution,  by-law,  statute  or  otherwise, 
whether  under  the  laws  of  this  State  or  any  other  State,  for  tha  exercise 
of  any  public  service,  such  as  the  construction  and  operation  of  railroads 
equipped  for  steam,  electricity,  horse-power,  compressed  air,  or  other- 
wise, for  the  common  carrying  of  passengers  or  freight;  the  construc- 


♦  Executive  Minutes,  September,  1902. 
t  House  Journal,  1902,  pp.  9-25. 
t  House  Journal,  1902,  pp.  243-250. 
H  Acts  1902,  pp.  37-39. 
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tion  or  operation  of  any  plant  or  plants  for  the  distribution  and  sale 
of  gas,  water,  electric  light  or  power,  steam  heat,  refrigerated  air,  or 
other  substances  by  means  of  wires,  pipes  or  conduits  made  under  or 
above  any  street,  alley  or  highway ;  or  the  construction  of  any  telephone 
or  telegraph  plant,*  all  rights  to  conduct  wharfage,  dockage  or  cranage 
business ;  the  conduct  of  an  express  business  or  the  operation  of  sleeping, 
palace,  dining  or  chair  cars ;  all  rights  and  privileges  to  construct,  main- 
tain, or  operate  canals,  toll  roads  or  toll  bridges;  the  right  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  maintaining  equipment  companies,  navigation  companies, 
freight  or  passenger  depots,  and  every  other  like  special  function 
dependent  upon  the  grant  of  public  powers  or  privileges  not  allowed  by 
law  to  natural  persons  or  involving  the  performance  of  any  public 
service,  not  including  the  mere  right  to  be  a  corporation  by  trading  or 
manufacturing,  or  other  corporation  exercising  no  special  franchise 
above  enumerated." 

The  time  for  holding  the  annual  fifty-day  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
was  at  this  session  changed  from  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  October  to 
the  fourth  Wednesday  in  June.*  Governor  Terrell  vetoed  the  message 
on  the  grounds  that  its  effect  would  be  to  extend  by  eight  months  the 
term  for  which  he  was  elected.  But  on  the  ground  that  he  was  entirely 
too  modest  in  this  matter  the  General  Assembly  disregarded  the  gover- 
nor's veto  and  repassed  the  bill  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  two 
houses. 

It  devolved  upon  the  Legislature  at  this  session  to  elect  a  United 
States  Senator.  Hon.  Alexander  S.  Clay,  having  filled  this  exalted  seat 
with  eminent  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Georgia  was  chosen  at  this 
time  to  succeed  himself  in  the  Federal  Senate.  Only  a  small  fractional 
vote  was  cast  against  him  by  the  republican  members,  who  supported 
Hon.  Walter  H.  Johnson,  t 

On  November  14,  1902,  the  ashes  of  Maj.-Gen.  Nathanael  Greene,  of 
the  Revolution,  were  re-interred  with  impressive  ceremonies  under  the 
Greene  Monument  on  Bull  Street  in  Savannah.  Since  General  Greene's 
burial  in  1786,  frequent  efforts  had  been  made  to  locate  the  exact  spot  in 
which  his  body  reposed.  None  of  these  investigations  were  thorough,  but 
they  gave  rise  to  a  belief  quite  prevalent  that  the  remains  had  been  stolen 
from  the  old  Graham  vault,  in  which  they  were  originally  placed.  Gen- 
eral Greene  had  been  given  the  confiscated  estate  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
John  Graham,  including  this  vault  in  the  old  Colonial  Cemetery  at 
Savannah ;  and  it  was  thought  that  members  of  the  Graham  family  had 
instigated  a  robbery  of  the  tomb.  But  finally,  in  1901,  after  a  lapse  of 
114  years,  the  body  of  General  Greene  was  found  in  what  proved  to  be 
the  old  Graham  vault,  the  identity  of  which,  up  to  this  time,  was  involved 
in  some  confusion,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  marks  of  identification  on  all 
the  old  brick  vaults  in  the  cemetery  had  been  obliterated  by  vandals  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war.  The  search  in  1901  was  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Dr.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner, 
the  president  of  this  organization,  delivered  an  eloquent  address  at  the 


•  Acts  1902,  pp.  66-67. 

t  House  Journal,  1902,  p.  212;  Senate  Journal,  1902,  p.  93. 
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time  of  the  re-interment,  to  witness  which  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
people  of  the  state  were  invited  guests.* 

Justice  Wm.  A.  Little  having  resigned  his  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Bench,  Governor  Terrell,  on  January  13,  1903,  appointed  Hon.  Joseph 
R.  Lamar,  of  Augusta,  to  succeed  him  on  this  tribunaLf  Judge  Lamar 
had  never  held  judicial  oflBce  up  to  this  time  but  he  had  been  one  of 
the  codifiers  of  the  law  of  Georgia,  under  the  act  of  1895,  and  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  equipped  lawyers  in  the  state.  Less  than 
a  decade  later.  President  Taft,  though  of  a  different  school  of  politics, 
in  recognition  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  judicial  service  to  the  nation, 
appointed  him  to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States. 

Another  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  (Jeorgia  was  created  this 
year  by  the  death  of  Judge  Samuel  Lumpkin,  to  succeed  whom  Governor 
Terrell  appointed  ex-Congressman  Henry  G.  Turner,  of  Quitman.  For 
a  period  of  sixteen  years,  Judge  Turner  had  ably  served  the  state  in 
Congress.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  during  a  greater  part  of 
this  time  he  was  the  most  influential  member  of  the  state's  delegation; 
but  he  eventually  lost  his  seat  rather  than  surrender  his  views  on  the 
money  question.  He  did  not  agree  with  his  party  in  its  clamorous 
appeal  for  free  silver. 

Two  important  constitutional  amendments  were  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature at  its  session  in  1903.  One  of  these,  in  accordance  with  the 
governor's  recommendation,  limited  the  tax  rate  to  five  mills. §  The 
other  granted  authority  to  counties,  militia  districts,  school  districts, 
and  municipal  corporations  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  by  local 
taxation  but  not  without  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  duly  quali- 
fied voters,  tt 

To  secure  uniform  text-books  for  the  common  schools  of  the  state, 
an  act  was  passed  creating  a  State  School  Book  Commission,  of  which 
the  governor  was  to  be  ex-ofl&cio  chairman.  Certain  state  house  oflBcers 
were  to  be  associated  with  him  on  this  board,  to  wit,  the  secretary  of 
state,  the  comptroller-general,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  state 
school  commissioner,  t  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  complete  roster  of 
Georgia  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  who  served  during  the  Civil  war, 
a  board  was  created  at  this  session  to  be  known  as  the  Georgia  Soldier 
Roster  Commission.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  the  following  members: 
The  adjutant-general  of  the  state,  the  commissioner  of  pensions.  Gen. 
C.  A.  Evans,  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  and  the  governor  of  Geoi^a.^f  This 
Legislature  also  created  a  state  board  of  health,  to  consist  of  twelve 
members,  one  from  each  congressional  district  in  the  state,  besides  a 
secretary  who  was  to  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  board.**  It  was 
stipulated  that  a  majority  of  the  members  were  to  be  physicians.  Laws 
for  the  protection  of  birds  were  also  enacted.    These  prescribed  a  penalty 


•  For  additional  facts  relative  to  the  discovery  of  General  Greene 's  body  see 
"Georgia's  Landmarks,  Memorials  and  Legends, "  by  L.  L.  Knight,  VoJ.  II,  chapter  3. 
t  Executive  Minutes,  January,  1903. 
$  Acts  1903,  pp.  21-22. 
tt  Acts  1903,  pp.  23-24. 
t  Acts  1903,  pp.  53-64. 
f  Acts  1903,  pp.  7-9. 
♦*  Acts  1903,  pp.  72-75. 
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for  disturbing  the  eggs  or  the  nests  of  birds.*  Provision  was  also  made 
for  consolidating  the  laws  then  in  effect  relative- to  game  and  fish,  for 
appointing  game  wardens,  and  for  other  purposes,  t  Authority  was 
also  given  to  the  Prison  Commission  to  hire  the  labor  of  felony  convicts 
for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  existing  lease.J 

Certain  changes  were  also  made  in  the  act  of  December  17,  1902,  to 
reorganize  the  military  forces  of  the  state ;  and,  under  the  terms  of  this 
act  when  amended,  the  governor's  staff  was  to  consist  of  the  following 
oflBcers:  1.  An  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general; 
and  no  person  to  be  appointed  to  this  oflSce  who  has  not  held  a  com- 
mission in  either  the  army  or  navy  of  the  Confederate  States;  in  the 
Georgia  state  troops j"  or  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States; 
2.  a  judge-advocate  general;  3.  a  quartermaster-general;  4.  a  commis- 
sary-general of  subsistence ;  5.  a  surgeon-general ;  6.  an  inspector-gen- 
eral of  rifle  practice;  7.  an  inspector-general,  each  with  the  rank  of 
colonel;  8.  not  less  than  four  aides-de-camp,  each  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  and,  in  the  governor's  discretion,  as  many  more  as 
he  may  deem  proper,  not  to  exceed  twenty-eight ;  and  as  a  prerequisite 
to  appointment  such  ofBeers  shall  have  held  a  commission  as  prescribed 
in  the  case  of  the  adjutant-general;  9.  the  governor  was  empowered  to 
appoint  his  private  secretary  to  act  as  his  military  security  and  to  com- 
mission him  with  the  rank  of  major.  Before  assuming  oflBce  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  adjutant-general  was  to  stand  such  an  examination 
as  the  board  of  examiners  for  field  oflBcers  should  prescribe.§ 

On  November  30,  1903,  following  the  enactment  of  this  measure 
reorganizing  the  state's  military  forces.  Adj. -Gen.  James  W.  Robertson 
resigned  this  ofl&ce  which  he  had  ably  fiUed  for  three  years  and  was 
succeeded  by  Hon.  Sampson  W.  Harris,  of  CarroUton.^ 

The  Roster  Commission  for  which  provision  was  made  at  this  session 
of  the  Legislature  was  duly  organized  and  its  important  work  inau- 
gurated by  the  appointment  of  a  clerical  force  under  the  supervision 
of  Hon.  John  W.  Lindsey,  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  acting  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  board.  Also  the  State  Board  of  Health,  on  September  10, 
1903,  began  its  beneficial  work  by  naming  as  its  secretary  Dr.  H.  P. 
Harris,  who  has  continued  to  occupy  this  position. 

Judge  Spencer  R.  Atkinson,  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  resigned  from 
the  Railroad  Commission,  of  which  he  was  then  chairman.  He  had 
rendered  the  state  a  great  service  in  this  capacity,  but  having  given 
much  of  his  time  for  a  number  of  years  to  ofl&cial  duties  and  obligations, 
he  now  wished  to  return  to  the  practice  of  law.  Judge  Atkinson's 
resignation  took  effect  on  October  15,  1903.  To  succeed  him,  at  this 
time.  Governor  Terrell  appointed  Hon.  H.  Warner  Hill,  of  Meriwether.** 
After  serving  the  commission  for  quite  a  while  as  chairman,  Mr.  Hill 
became  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.  On 
December  1,  1903,  Judge  Sampson  W.  Harris  of  Carroll,  was  appointed 


*  Acts  1903,  pp.  98-100. 
t  Acts  1903,  pp.  100-103. 
t  Acts  1903,  pp.  65-71. 
f  Acts  1903,  pp.  107-108. 
%  Executive  Minutes,  November,  1903. 
**  Executive  Minutes,  October,  1903. 
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adjutant-general  to  succeed  Hon.  James  W.  Robertson,  who  had  ably 
filled  this  ofl&ce  for  three  years. 

Maj.  Charles  H.  Smith,  better  known  as  **Bill  Arp/'  (Georgia's  rustic 
philosopher  and  humorist,  died  at  his  home  in  Cartersville,  on  August 
24,  1903,  leaving  behind  him  to  be  cherished  by  his  countrymen,  *'the 
snow-white  flower  of  a  stainless  life." 

Georgia  was  well  represented  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
held  this  year  at  St.  Louis,  the  Legislature  having  appropriated  $30,000 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  adequate  exhibit.^  Our  state  building 
was  a  reproduction  of  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon's  famous  home,  ''Suther- 
land,'' at  Kirkwood,  an  exquisite  type,  in  its  architectural  beauty,  of 
the  Southern  home,  during  the  ante-bellum  regime.  Hon.  Hugh  V. 
Washington,  of  Macon,  a  grandson  of  Col.'  Samuel  Hammond,  the  first 
territorial  governor  of  Louisiana,  represented  the  state  by  special 
appointment  as  commissioner  and  was  warmly  commended  by  Governor 
Terrell  for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  duties.  Said 
the  governor  :* 

**It  soon  became  apparent,  after  the  work  of  collecting  the  Georgia 
exhibit  began,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  Georgia  building 
upon  the  grounds  at  St.  Louis,  in  order  that  our  State  might  have  an 
equal  opportunity  with  the  other  States  in  presenting  its  varied  resources 
and  interests  to  the  many  people  visiting  that  exposition.  None  of  the 
money,  however,  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  could  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  such  a  building.  We  then  appointed  Hon. 
Hugh  V.  Washington  as  a  special  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  the  necessity  for  such  a  building  before  the  people,  and  after 
several  months  work  in  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Hughes 
and  Barrett,  he  succeeded  in  securing  from  various  cities,  towns,  and 
counties,  as  well  as  individuals  throughout  the  State,  subscriptions  in 
cash  and  furniture  to  the  amount  of  about  $16,000,  aU  of  which  has 
been  paid  except  about  $1,500,  which  we  feel  sure  will  be  paid  during 
the  next  few  weeks.  The  building  is  modeled  after  'Sutherland,'  the 
beautiful  home  of  the  lamented  General  John  B.  Gordon.  •  •  •  The 
Governor  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  feel  that  special  thanks 
are  due  Hon.  Hugh  V.  Washington  for  his  splendid  work  in  behalf  of 
the  Georgia  building,  as  he  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  worked  faithfully, 
without  compensation,  in  securing  subscriptions  which  made  the  build- 
ing a  possibility." 

Hon.  H.  H.  Tift,  Commissioner  of  Lumber,  and  Hon.  P.  B.  Gordon, 
Textile  Commissioner,  were  also  heartily  commended. 

To  gather  the  exhibits,  Hon.  Dudley  M.  Hughes,  one  of  our  present 
Congressmen,  was  appointed  by  the  governor.  Hon.  Glassock  Barrett 
was  designated  to  act  as  his  assistant,  f 

Two  of  the  state's  most  illustrious  soldiers  passed  away  with  the 
advent  of  a  new  year  in  Georgia's  crowded  calendar  of  events.  On 
January  2,  1904,  Gen.  James  Longstreet  died  at  his  home  in  Gainesville, 
Georgia,   aged   eighty-four.     Exactly  one   week  later,   Gen.   John   B. 


t  Acts  1903,  p.  697. 

♦  House  Journal,  1904,  pp.  21-22. 

t  House  Journal,  1904,  p.  20. 
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Gordon,  the  Soath'g  Chevalier  Bayard,  died  at  Biaeayne,  Florida,  in 
his  seventy-second  year.  Both  of  these  commanding  officers  were  trusted 
lientenants  of  the  Great  Lee  and  both  were  present  at  the  last  pathetic 
council  of  war  at  Appomattox.  But  there  was  little  in  common  hetween 
the  two  men  subsequent  to  the  Civil  war.  General  Longstreet  had  sup- 
ported the  policies  of  reconstruction  to  be  thenceforth  branded  with 
the  stigma  of  outlawry  and  to  be  charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
loss  of  Gettysbni^.  Lee's  "Old  War  Horse"  died  unforgiven;  but 
Georgia  will  yet  lift  the  sentence  of  ostracism  from  the  memory  of  this 
superb  soldier  who  eommandei- ttt  immortal  First  Corps  of  the  Army 
of  Noi  ■         "'    ■  ■       '  -      fatreet  feU  under 

the  bs  t  Lexington  that 


Gordon  EquESTRtAN  Statue 

the  Gettysburg  charge  was  foisted.  General  Gordon  until  the  hour  of 
his  death  was  the  Confederacy's  "beau  ideal."  For  more  than  twelve 
years  he  represented  Georgia  in  the  United  States  Senate;  for  four 
years  he  was  governor  of  the  state ;  and  for  fourteen  years  he  was  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans.  While  holding 
this  last  high  oflftee  he  did  much  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war,  especially 
through  the  medium  of  his  great  lecture,  delivered  in  many  towns  and 
cities  of  the  North,  on  "The  Last  Days  of  the  Confederacy." 

Ill-health  prevented  Judge  Henry  G.  Turner  from  remaining  upon 
the  Supreme  Bench,  a  position  for  which  he  was  otherwise  ideally  fitted 
by  reason  of  his  splendid  gifts.  On  June  9,  1904,  after  a  brief  service 
of  only  a  few  months,  he  tendered  hie  resignation  to  the  governor,  who 
thereupon  appointed  Judge  Beverly  D.  Evans,  of  Sandersville,  Georgia, 
as  his  successor.     Judge  Evans  was  formerly  a  judge  of  the  Middle 
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Circuit.    His  abilities  were  widely  recognized  throughout  the  state,  and 
there  was  great  satisfaction  felt  by  the  people  over  his  appointment.* 

Hon.  G.  Gunby  Jordan  this  year  resigned  from  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission. His  retirement  became  eflfective  October  15,  1904,  at  which 
time  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Brown,  destiiied  to  become  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  future  political  history  of  the  state,  succeeded  him  by 
appointment  of  Governor  Terrell,  t 


*  Executive  Minutes,  June,  1904. 
t  Executive  Minutes,  October,  1904, 
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The  approach  of  the  presidential  campaign  this  year  found  little 
discord  in  the  ranks  of  the  state  democracy.  On  national  issues  Georgia 
democrats  were  again  united.  Nor  on  issues  purely  local  was  the 
harmony  of  existence  disturbed  to  any  great  extent  either  by  factional 
divisions  or  by  personal  contests  between  candidates.  However,  it  was 
only  the  lull  before  the  storm.  Another  biennial  election  in  Georgia 
was  to  witness  a  condition  of  affairs  far  less  tranquil;  but  for  the 
present  ''peace  reigned  in  Warsaw.'' 

On  June  1,  1904,  the  State  Democratic  Convention  met  in  Atlanta, 
pursuant  to  a  primary  election  held  in  the  late  spring,  and  organized 
by  electing  Hon.  J.  J.  Spalding,  of  Pulton,  its  temporary  chairman,  and 
Hon.  M.  J.  Yeomans,  of  Terrell,  its  permanent  chairman.*  Mr.  Yeomans, 
as  campaign  manager  for  Hon.  0.  B.  Stevens,  in  the  latter 's  victorious 
race  for  commissioner  of  agriculture,  had  developed  the  powers  of  a 


*  Files  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  June  2,  1904. 
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political  magician.  His  management  of  this  campaign  was  the  talk  of 
the  state. 

The  convention  was  a  unit  for  Judge  Parker  in  the  presidential 
contest  But  whether  to  send  an  instructed' delegation,  bound  by  an 
iron-clad  rule  of  actfon  or  an  uninstructed  delegation,  free  to  adapt  ' 

itself  to  any  change  of  political  fortune,  this  was  the  issue  which  divided  ' 

Georgia  democrats.  However,  after  some  debate,  the  convention  resolved 
to  send  an  instructed  delegation  to  St.  Louis,  charged  to  support  Judge 
Parker  so  long  as  there  was  any  fair  prospect  of  his  nomination.  The 
delegates  chosen  from  the  state  at  large  were :  John  W.  Maddox,  James 
M.  Smith,  James  R.  Gray  and  Charles  R.  Pendleton;  while  the  district 
delegates  were:  1.  R.  C.  Neely  and  M.  W.  Dixon;  2.  H.  M.  Mcintosh 
and  J.  B.  Norman,  Jr. ;  3.  I.  P.  Cocke  and  A.  C.  Riley ;  4.  Wm.  A.  Little 
and  H.  C.  Fisher;  5.  A.  H.  VanDyke  and  A.  C.  Stone;  6.  Joseph  E. 
Pottle  and  R.  T.  Daniel ;  7.  Moses  Wright  and  Albert  Strickland ;  8.  J. 
D.  Price  and  J.  H.  Skelton;  9.  W.  E.  Candler  and  W.  W.  Stark;  10.  C. 
B.  Young  and  W.  B.  Crawford ;  11.  J.  S.  Adams  and  R.  G.  Dickerson. 

Presidential  electors  were  chosen  as  follows:  From  the  state  at 
large — Thomas  B.  Felder  and  J.  H.  Estill;  district  electors — ^W.  J. 
Warnell,  J.  D.  Rambo,  Norman  Miller,  J.  J.  Bull,  Sidney  C.  Tapp,  J.  B. 
Madden,  M.  J.  Head,  F.  B.  Shipp,  M.  L.  Ledford,  Ira  E.  Parmer  and 

A.  T.  Woodward. 

On  a  platform  felicitating  the  state  upon  tranquil  conditions  and 
especially  upon  a  reduction  in  its  tax  rate,  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Terrell  was 
renominated  for  governor,  amid  a  torrential  outburst  of  enthusiasm. 
All  the  state  house  officers  were  renominated,  including  Judge  Joseph  S. 
Turner,  who  was  re-named  for  chairman  of  the  Prison  Commission. 
There  were  several  vacancies  to  be  filled  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  Hon. 
Thomas  J.  Simmons  was  renominated  for  chief  justice ;  while  Hon.  Wm. 
H.  Fish,  Hon.  Beverly  D.  Evans,  and  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Lamar  were 
nominated  for  associates. 

Superior  Court  judges  were  nominated  at  this  time  as  follows: 
George  E.  Gober,  Blue  Ridge  Circuit;  George  T.  Cann,  Eastern  Circuit; 
Horace  M.  Holden,  Northern  Circuit;  Z.  A.  Littlejohn,  Southwestern 
Circuit;  J.  H.  Lumpkin,  Atlanta  Circuit;  W.  B.  Butt,  Chattahoochee 
Circuit ;  W.  N.  Spence,  Albany  Circuit ;  R.  W.  Freeman,  Coweta  Circuit ; 
L.  S.  Roan,  Stone  Mountain  Circuit;  J.  H.  Martin,  Oconee  Circuit;  and 

B.  T.  Rawlings,  Middle  Circuit.  Just  before  the  convention  met  a 
vacancy  was  created  in  the  Augusta  Circuit  by  the  death  of  Judge 
W.  T.  Gary.  To  fill  the  unexpired  term,  Governor  Terrell  appointed 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Hammond. 

There  was  no  people's  party  ticket  nominated  in  Georgia  this  year, 
but  the  national  organization  having  received  a  quickening  touch  from 
the  repudiation  of  silver  by  both  of  the  historic  parties  in  the  nation 
made  a  splendid  fight  this  year  in  the  interest  of  the  white  metal;  and 
on  a  platform  reaffirming  its  allegiance  to  principles  enunciated  in 
fortner  campaigns  it  nominated  a  (Jeorgian  as  its  standard-bearer  for 
president :    Thomas  E.  Watson. 

Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New  York,  was  nominated  for  president 
by  the  democrats  at  St.  Louis.  The  platform  represented  a  compromise 
between  the  two  extreme  elements  of  the  party  on  the  money  question; 
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but  Judge  Parker  in  his  famous  telegram  to  the  convention  announced 
his  allegiance  to  gold  and  without  gaining  any  recruits  from  the  repub- 
lican ranks  by  reason  of  his  pronounced  stand  for  the  yellow  metal,  he 
alienated  a  host  of  democrats  who  were  still  loyal  to  silver.  The  result 
was  that  in  the  November  elections  he  sustained  an  overwhelming  defeat. 
Pres.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  republican  nominee,  received  a  strong 
support  this  year  in  Georgia,  due  to  his  family  connections  which  have 
elsewhere  been  discussed.  There  was  also  a  serious  effort  made  this 
year  to  effect  a  strong  organization  of  white  republicans,  in  -the  hope 
of  swinging  the  state  to  President  Roosevelt;  but  Georgia  was  too 
securely  anchored  to  democracy,  and  on  election  day  she  was  still  found 
at  her  ancient  moorings. 

Two  important  changes  were  made  in  the  state's  congressional  dele- 
gation as  the  result  of  the  fall  elections  of  1904.  Judge  John  W.  Maddox, 
from  the  Seventh  District,  having  relinquished  his  seat  by  voluntary 
retirement,  was  succeeded  by  an  experienced  legislator,  financier,  and 
man  of  affairs,  Hon.  Gordon  Lee,  of  Chickamauga.  In  the  Ninth 
District,  Congressman  Tate  was  opposed  this  year  by  Hon.  Thomas  M. 
Bell  who  captured  the  nomination  after  an  exciting  contest,  some  of 
the  features  of  which  recalled  the  famous  campaigns  of  Emory  Speer. 
All  the  other  members  of  the  delegation  were  renominated  and 
re-elected.* 

But  there  occurred  a  tragic  event  in  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  during  the  last  days  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  which  created 
still  another  vacancy  in  the  Georgia  delegation  and  gave  an  acute  shock 
to  the  state.  Hon.  Rufus  E.  Lester,  of  Savannah,  the  veteran  represen- 
tative of  the  First  District,  met  a  violent  death  while  in  search  of  a 
beloved  little  grandchild.  Climbing  with  uncertain  and  hesitant  step 
to  the  roof  of  the  hotel  in  which  he  was  a  guest  and  stepping  upon 
what  proved  to  be  the  skylight  over  the  hall  below,  the  brittle  glass  gave 
way  and  the  old  man  fell  bleeding  to  his  last  sleep.  Colonel  Lester  died 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  June  6,  1906.  t 

This  distinguished  Georgian  had  represented  the  First  District  in 
Congress  continuously  since  1889,  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  He  had 
also  presided  over  the  State  Senate  of  Georgia  and  had  more  than  once 
been  a  strong  minority  candidate  before  nominating  conventions  for 
governor  of  the  state.  Georgia,  in  his  death,  was  bereaved  of  a  true 
and  loyal  son.  The  remains  of  the  deceased  congressman  were  brought 
to  Georgia  and  laid  to  rest  beneath  the  trailing  mosses  of  beautiful 
Bonaventure  Cemetery,  near  Savannah. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Overstreet,  at  a  special  election,  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Colonel  Lester  for  the  unexpired  term.t 

Due  to  a  change  in  the  law,  which  we  have  already  noted,  there  was 
no  assembling  of  the  new  State  Legislature  as  usual  this  year  in  the 
fall.  According  to  an  act  passed  in  1903,  the  time  fixed  for  its  con- 
vocation was  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  June,  1905.  But  the  old  Legis- 
lature convened  on  June  22,  of  this  year,  for  a  session  of  sixty  days. 


*  Congressional  Directory,  1774-1911,  p.  399. 

t  Files  of  the  Savannah  Morning  News,  June  7,  1906. 

$  Congressional  Directory,  1774-1911,  p.  399. 
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Governor  Terrell,  in  his  annual  message  to  this  body,  advocated  the 
wisdom  of  safe-guarding  primary  elections  in  the  state  so  that  every 
ballot  should  be  properly  east  and  fairly  counted.  The  scarcity  of  labor 
in  the  harvest  season  having  become  a  serious  problem  for  the  farmers, 
Governor  Terrell  advocated  an  immigration  bureau  or  commission  com- 
posed of  one  member  from  each  congressional  district  to  meet  quarterly 
or  semi-annually  and  to  take  such  initiative  steps  as  were  calculated  to 
encourage  immigration  into  this  state,  especially  from  the  Northwest. 
He  also  favored  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution,  providing  for 
new  counties  in  some  of  the  rapidly  growing  parts  of  Georgia,  especially 
where  large  numbers  of  people  were  inconvenienced  on  account  of  the 
distance  required  for  travel  to  courthouse  centers.  Exemption  of  college 
endowments,  equalization  of  taxes,  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
schools  and  the  improvement  of  the  state's  penal  system  were  also  among 
the  several  topics  discussed.* 

Pursuant  to  the  governor's  recommendation  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  approved  July  19,  1904,  to  amend  the  state  constitution 
so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  counties  to  145  and  providing  for  the 
organization  of  eight  new  counties  in  the  year  following,  t  Acts  were 
also  passed  to  regulate  the  business  of  loan  and  investment  companies; 
to  prohibit  the  buying  or  selling  of  votes  in  primary  elections;  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  domestic  wine;  and  to  recognize,  foster,  encourage, 
protect  and  aid  the  Georgia  Industrial  Home  and  other  child-saving 
institutions  of  the  state.j:    ' 

Prosperity  having  returned  in  some  measure  to  the  various  channels 
of  industry  in  this  state  there  was  a  general  raising  of  salaries  at  this 
session  of  the  State  Legislature.  This  was  necessitated  also  by  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  by  an  increase  in  the  duties  devolving 
upon  state  officials.  The  governor's  salary  was  increased  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000  per  annum ;  the  salary  paid  to  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
increased  from  $3,000  to  $4,000;  and  the  salary  paid  to  judges  of  the 
Superior  Court  was  fixed  at  $3,000,  but  in  a  separate  act  it  was  provided 
that  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  in  all  circuits  having  therein  a  city 
of  54,000  population  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum,  the 
difference  in  amount  to  be  paid  out  of  treasury  of  the  counties  in  which 
said  cities  are  located.^ 

After  two  years  of  service  on  the  Supreme  bench.  Judge  Joseph  E. 
Lamar,  wishing  to  resume  the  practice  of  law,  relinquished  the  ermine 
on  April  10,  1905,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Lumpkin,  formerly 
]udge  of  the  Atlanta  Circuit.  Judge  Lumpkin  was  a  grandson  of  the 
'enowned  chief  justice,  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  who,,  for  a  period  of 
^enty-one  years,  from  1846  to  1867,  had  been  the  presiding  oracle  of 
this  exalted  tribunal.  The  younger  Lumpkin  had  served  the  state  for 
a  number  of  years  as  Supreme  Court  reporter  and  had  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  judicial  literature,  reaching  back  to  the  time 
of  its  organization. 

On  June  28,  1905— nearly  eight  months  after  the  fall  elections — 


*  House  Journal,  1904,  pp.  9-27. 
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Georgia's  new  State  Legislature  convened.  It  was  a  strong  body  of 
men  in  both  houses  and  was  destined  in  the  constructive  character  of 
its  legislation  to  far-eclipse  its  predecessors  and  to  place  Georgia  well 
in  the  forefront  of  progressive  states.  To  mention  some  of  the  senators, 
the  list  included:  Wm.  S.  West,  afterwards  a  United  States  senator; 
Judson  L.  Hand,  Stanley  S.  Bennet,  H.  B.  Strange,  Walter  E.  Steed, 
B.  S.  Miller,  A.  0.  Blalock,  A.  C.  Blalock^  John  R.  Hogan,  recently  a 
candidate  of  the  people's  party  for  governor;  C.  M.  Candler,  afterwards 
chairman  of  the  Railroad  Commission;  C.  S.  Reid,  afterwards  judge  of 
the  Stone  Mountain  Circuit;  J.  Y.  Carithers,  W.  C.  Bunn  and  others. 
In  the  House  were:  Thomas  S.  Felder,  afterwards  attorney-general, 
also  a  strong  candidate  for  United  States  senator  in  the  famous  contest 
of  1914;  John  M.  Slaton,  afterwards  governor;  Hooper  Alexander, 
.afterwards  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  Gteorgia ; 
Joseph  Hill  Hall,  J.  Randolph  Anderson,  Dr.  L.  G.  Hardman  and  Judge 
W.  A.  Covington,  all  strong  minority  candidates  in  subsequent  contests 
for  governor;  J.  W.  Wise,  afterwards  a  member  of  Congress;  Pleasant 
A.  Stovall,  afterwards  United  States  minister  to  Switzerland;  A.  A. 
Lawrence,  L.  H.  0.  Martin,  F.  H.  Saflford,  Madison  Bell,  R.  B.  Black- 
bum,  John  N.  Holder,  J.  B.  Jackson,  J.  E.  Hays,  E.  H.  McMichael, 
H.  H.  Revell,  J.  P.  Knight,  N.  I.  Arnold,  E.  L.  Rainey,  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  Prison  Commission ;  E.  H.  George,  C.  E.  Dunbar,  Boykin 
Wright,  a  former  attorney-general;  W.  F.  Jenkins,  E.  K.  Overstreet, 
Ben  Milliken,  Fondren  Mitchell,  John  R.  Singletary,  and  others.* 

For  speaker  of  the  House,  Hon.  John  M.  Slaton,  of  Fulton,  received 
the  entire  nimiber  of  votes  cast. 

But  there  was  a  sharp  contest  in  the  Senate.  Three  candidates  were 
put  in  nomination:  Hon.  C.  M.  Candler,  of  the  Thirty-fourth;  Hon. 
W.  S.  West,  of  the  Sixth ;  and  Hon.  B.  S.  Miller,  of  the  Twenty-fourth. 
Several  ballots  were  taken  without  a  result,  the  election  consuming  all 
of  Wednesday.  On  the  following  day,  however.  Colonel  West  gained 
suflBcient  new  strength  to  give  him  a  clear  majority  over  both  competi- 
tors and  he  was  accordingly  declared  president  of  the  Senate. 

(Jovemor  Terrell's  message  to  the  Legislature  reiterated  his  former 
recommendations  touching  the  all-important  subject  of  tax  equalization. 
To  meet  the  demands  for  an  increased  revenue,  he  strongly  advocated 
a  tax  on  corporations;  also  a  moderate  inheritance  tax.  The  necessity 
for  giving  direct  and  practical  assistance  to  agriculture,  an  employment 
in  which  four-fifth's  of  the  state's  population  was  engaged,  next 
demanded  the  governor's  attention;  and  after  discussing  the  subject  at 
length  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  agricultural 
school  in  each  congressional  district  of  the  state,  support  for  same  to  be 
derived  from  fees  arising  from  the  inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
To  redeem  certain  pledges  made  in  the  platform  on  which  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  governor  he  recommended  an  elective  system  guaranteeing 
full  protection  to  every  voter  and  throwing  around  the  ballot  every 
safeguard.    Here  he  quoted  the  platform  :t 

*  *  Especially  do  we  recommend  that  our  primary  election  laws  be  so 
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amended  as  to  give  assurance  that  the  ballot  of  every  registered  voter 
may  be  an  incorruptible  expression  of  his  judgment  and  every  ballot  so 
voted  may  be  recorded  and  counted  in  a  manner  that  can  leave  absolutely 
no  doubt  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  election  and  the  accuracy  of  the  result 
announced.  To  this  end  it  is  the  sense  of  the  convention  that  the 
Legislature  should  promptly  enact  a  law  providing  that  at  all  elections 
the  Australian  secret  ballot  or  some  similar  system  shall  be  adopted, 
wherein  shall  be  included  every  safeguard  necessary  to  insure  an  abso- 
lutely pure  and  secret  ballot." 

Governor  Terrell  urged  the  redemption  of  this  pledge,  also  recom- 
mending that  some  provision  be  made  by  law  for  a  legal  determination 
of  primary  election  contests.  Encouragement  to  immigration  was 
strongly  advised.  One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  state  was  a  bureau  of 
some  kind  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  home-seekers  from  other  states 
the  marvelous  resources  of  Georgia;  and  he,  therefore,  recommended 
an  immigration  bureau. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  March  25,  1905, 
there  were  forwarded  to  Governor  Terrell  by  the  secretary  of  war, 
twenty-six  battle-flags  belonging  to  (Jeorgia  troops  in  the  Civil  war, 
said  flags  having  been  captured  by  Federal  commands.  Said  Governor 
Terrell  :* 

**Many  applications  from  the  survivors  of  the  different  commands 
represented  in  the  list  of  these  flags  have  reached  me,  asking  that  they 
be  turned  over  to  them.  The  appeal  is  filled  with  a  pathos  touching 
beyond  expression.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  few  survivors  of  those  who  marched  beneath  their  folds  will  them- 
selves soon  pass  away,  and  inevitably  in  a  short  while  the  flags  will  be 
lost  or  destroyed,  if  delivered  to  them,  and  that  the  proper  disposition 
of  these  flags  is  for  the  State  to  keep  them  in  charge,  having  them 
properly  encased  in  glass  frames,  to  protect  them  from  moths  and  dust, 
and  hung  at  some  place  in  the  capitol,  and  thus  for  all  time  to  be  pre- 
served as  priceless  memorials  of  the  cause  they  represent,  and  of  the 
gallantry  and  patriotism  of  the  men  who  followed  them." 

Adopting  the  recommendation  made  by  Governor  Terrell,  the  State 
Legislature  authorized  these  flags  to  be  encased  in  glass  and  preserved 
at  the  capitol  as  sacred  relics  and  mementoes  of  the  great  civil  conflict. 

Following  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly,  Governor  Terrell's 
re-inauguration  occurred  at  noon,  on  July  1,  1905,  Associate  Justice 
Wm.  H.  Fish  administering  the  oath  of  office. 

Since  1875  there  had  been  no  new  counties  created  in  (Jeorgia.  But 
the  Legislature  of  1905,  acting  under  a  constitutional  amendment  passed 
by  a  former  General  Assembly  and  ratified  by  the  people  now  proceeded 
to  create  eight  new  counties,  to  wit :  Crisp,  in  honor  of  the  late  speaker 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives ;  Grady,  for  the  South 's  great 
orator-journalist;  Jenkins,  for  the  noble  old  governor  who  rescued  the 
executive  seal  of  the  state ;  Tift,  for  a  pioneer  business  man  and  builder 
of  South  Georgia,  who  represented  the  state  in  Congress;  JeflE  Davis, 
for  the  lately  deceased  ex-president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy; 
Stephens,  for  the  great  commoner  and  former  Confederate  vice  presi- 
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dent;  Toombs,  for  the  great  Mirabeau  of  Secession;  and  Turner,  for  the 
much  beloved  ex-congressman,  jurist  and  citizen.  Judge  Henry  G.  Turner 
of  Quitman.  Pour  of  these  counties  were  created  by  acts  approved 
August  17,  1905,  and  four  by  acts  approved  August  18,  1905;  and  in 
the  aggregate  they  gave  Geoi^a  145  counties.* 

This  Legislature  passed  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution 
giving  the  General  Assembly  authority  to  provide  additional  judges  of 
the  Superior  Court,  in  each  of  the  circuits,  whenever  the  demands  of 
litigation  in  such  circuits  made  such  additions  expedient  and  proper,  f 
Especially  in  the  Atlanta  Circuit  was  the  demand  for  additional  judges 
imperative,  due  to  the  congested  condition  of  the  court  dockets.  This 
amendment  was  ratified  at  a  subsequent  election  and  became  a  part  of 
the  organic  law. 

To  further  safeguard  the  ballot  an  act  was  passed  making  it  a  mis- 
demeanor not  only  to  buy  and  sell  a  vote  but  to  make  an  offer  relative 
thereto  or  to  be  in  any  way  concerned  therein,  or  to  contribute  money 
for  the  purchase  of  votes  in  any  primary  election  in  this  state.J  On 
the  line  of  x>enal  reform,  an  act  was  passed  creating  a  state  institution 
to  be  known  as  the  Geoi^a  State  Reformatory  for  offenders  sixteen 
years  old  and  under.^  The  Prison  Commission  was  to  have  general 
supervision,  control  and  government  of  said  reformatory  and  the  inmates 
thereof  were  to  be  employed  in  agricultural,  domestic  and  mechanical 
work  and  to  be  given  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  of  an 
English  education.  Judges  committing  x>crsons  to  the  Georgia  State 
Reformatory  were  not  to  fix  a  limit  for  the  duration  of  the  commitment 
unless  the  same  was  for  more  than  five  years  and  no  sentence  was  to  be 
extended  beyond  the  time  when  the  person  sentenced  shall  have  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Reformation  rather  than  punishment  was 
made  central  and  provision  was  made  for  the  restoration  of  offenders 
to  liberty  after  one  year,  when  satisfactory  evidence  of  reform  was 
given.  This  institution  was  established  on  land  belonging  to  the  state 
at  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  in  connection  with  its  penitentiary  system. 

Powers  heretofore  given  to  the  Railroad  Commission  were  consider- 
ably extended  by  this  Legislature,  in  an  act  approved  August  23,  1905, 
conferring  upon  this  board  the  power  to  regulate  both  the  time  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  several  railroads  of  the  state  shall  receive,  receipt 
for,  forward  and  deliver  to  its  destination  all  freights  of  every  character 
which  may  be  tendered  to  or  received  by  them ;  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
non-compliance  with  any  and  all  reasonable  rules,  regolations,  orders, 
etc.,  prescribed  by  the  said  commission  in  execution  of  these  powers,  and 
for  other  purposes.**  Acts  were  also  passed  defining  and  regulating 
industrial  life  insurance,  for  defining  vagrancy,  and  authorizing  a  census 
to  be  taken  of  Confederate  soldiers  and  widows.  Moreover  the  Legisla- 
ture at  this  session  passed  an  act,  approved  August  23,  1905,  providing 
for  the  creation  and  operation  of  local  tax  district  schools  and  for  the 
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levying  and  collecting  of  local  tax  by  districts  or  counties  to  be  used  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  such  schools.* 

Georgia's  military  laws  seemed  to  be  in  constant  need  of  amendment. 
At  this  session  of  the  Legislature  an  act  was  passed  to  reorganize  the 
state  militia,  to  prescribe  a  strict  military  code,  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  violations  thereof;  and  to  repeal  all  conflicting  laws  relative  to  the 
state  militia,  including  (1)  an  act  approved  December  17,  1902;  (2)  an 
act  amendatory  thereof  approved  August  17,  1903;  (3)  and  an  act 
amendatory  thereof  approved  August  11,  1904.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  new  act,  the  governor's  military  staff  was  to  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing officers  to  be  appointed  by  him,  said  officers  to  be  commissioned  as 
officers  of  the  National  Guard  of  this  state  and  to  hold  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  governor  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and 
qualified,  to  wit;t  1.  An  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general;  no  one  to  be  appointed  to  this  office  who  has  not  held  a  com- 
mission in  either  the  National  Guard  or  naval  militia  of  this  state,  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  Confederate  States  or  of  the  United  States;  2.  an 
inspector-general;  3.  a  judge  advocate-general;  4.  a  quartermaster- 
general;  5.  a  commissary-general  of  subsistence;  6.  a  surgeon-general; 
7.  a  chief  of  ordnance,  who  shall  also  have  supervision  over  target 
practice,  each  with  the  rank  of  colonel ;  8.  two  assistant  adjutants-gen- 
eral, one  with  the  rank  of  colonel  and  one  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel;  (9)  two  assistants,  each,  to  the  inspector-general,  the  judge 
advocate-general,  the  quartermaster-general,  the  commissary-general  of 
subsistence,  the  surgeon-general,  and  the  chief  of  ordnance,  one  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  one  with  the  rank  of  major ;  and  a  medical 
inspector,  with  the  rank  of  major,  which  office  shall  be  abolished  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  present  incumbent ;  10.  not  less  than 
four  aides-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  the 
discretion  of  the  governor,  as  many  more  as  he  may  deem  proper,  not 
to  exceed  twenty-eight,  and  as  a  prerequisite  to  appointment  to  this 
position  such  person  shall  have  held  a  commission  either  in  the  National 
Guard  or  Naval  Militia  of  this  state,  the  army  or  navy  of  the  Confederate 
States  or  of  the  United  States;  11.  and  the  governor  may  appoint  or 
commission  his  private  secretary  as  his  military  secretary,  with  the  rank 
of  major;  provided  the  commissions  of  the  aides-de-camp  and  the 
military  secretary  shall  not  continue  of  force  beyond  the  term  of  office 
of  the  governor  making  these  appointments. 

Chief  Justice  Thomas  J.  Simmons,  after  a  protracted  illness,  died 
at  his  home  in  Macon,  Georgia,  on  September  12,  1905,  and  immediately 
thereafter  Hon.  William  H.  Fish,  the  presiding  justice  of  the  second 
division  was  appointed  chief  justice  by  Governor  Terrell,  pending  an 
election  by  the  people;  and  to  succeed  Judge  Fish  as  associate  justice 
the  governor  appointed  Hon.  Marcus  W.  Beck,  formerly  judge  of  the 
Flint  Circuit.  Each  of  these  appointments  was  received  with  great 
satisfaction  throughout  the  state.  Judge  Fish  had  made  a  splendid 
record  on  the  bench  and  his  appointment  to  the  chief  justiceship  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  well-deserved  promotion. 
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Pres.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  October  of  this  year,  made  a  long- 
promised  visit  to  Georgia,  his  mother's  native  state;  and  while  here 
visited  Bulloch  Hall,  near  Roswell,  where  the  nuptials  of  his  parents 
had  been  solemnized  in  1853.  President  Roosevelt  came  to  Georgia  as 
a  guest  of  the  State  Pair ;  and  his  reception  by  the  people  was  in  every 
respect  most  cordial  and  proved  to  be  one  continuous  ovation.  Political 
differences  were  obscured  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  nation 's  President 
and  the  state 's  guest  of  honor  and  that  in  his  veins  coursed  the  blood  of 
one  of  Geoi^a's  earliest  patriots:  Archibald  Bulloch. 

This  year  a  vacancy  occurred  on  the  Railroad  Commission.  Hon.  J. 
Pope  Brown  was  not  a  candidate  for  reappointment;  and  to  succeed 
him  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  on  October  25,  1905,  Hon.  0.  B. 
Stevens,  of  Dawson,  Georgia,  was  named  by  the  governor.  Colonel 
Stevens  had  been  for  eight  years  Georgia's  efficient  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  a  position  which  he  resigned  to  accept  the  appointment 
from  Governor  TerreU.  His  experience  in  matters  of  legislation,  his 
familiarity  with  public  affairs,  and  his  wide  acquaintance  throughout 
the  state  all  equipped  him  for  splendid  work  on  this  board.* 

To  succeed  Colonel  Stevens  as  commissioner  of  agriculture  Governor 
Terrell  appointed  Hon.  Thos.  G.  Hudson,  of  Sumter. 


Executive  Minutes,  October,  1905. 
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Chancellor  Walter  B.  Hill,  of  the  State  University,  died  after  a  brief 
illness,  on  December  28,  1905,  while  in  the  midst  of  great  plans  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  institution.  His  death,  occurring  in  the  prime  of 
his  powers,  was  both  a  great  shock  and  a  grievous  loss  to  the  state  and 
for  months  the  question  of  a  successor  weighed  heavily  upon  the  board 
of  trustees.  But  finally  the  question  was  settled  by  the  election  of  Prof. 
David  C.  Barrow,  an  alumnus  of  the  institution,  then  occupying  the 
chair  of  mathematics.  Chancellor  Barrow  at  once  took  charge.  His 
administration  imparted  fresh  life  to  the  institution.  The  unfinished 
work  of  Chancellor  Hill  was  carried  on  with  renewed  vigor,  the  enthus- 
iasm of  the  alumni  aroused,  and  the  enrollment  of  students  largely 
increased.  Chancellor  Barrow's  personality  has  made  him  greatly 
beloved  by  the  students,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  popularity,  efficiency 
and  progress,  his  administration  has  marked  the  most  successful  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  institution — its  age  of  Pericles. 

Judge  John  S.  Candler,  having  resigned  his  seat  on  the  Supreme 
bench,  to  take  effect  January  15,  1906,  he  was  succeeded  in  office,  under 
Governor  Terrell's  appointment,  by  Judge  Samuel  C.  Atkinson,  a  dis- 
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tinguished  lawyer  of  Brunswick.  Judge  Atkinson's  brother,  Judge 
Spencer  R.  Atkinson,  had  recently  occupied  a  seat  on  this  august 
tribunal.  His  grandfather,  Hon.  Charles  J,  McDonald,  had  also  been  an 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  addition  to  holding  the  high 
oflSce  of  governor. 

Governor  Terrell's  message  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  beginning  of 
its  session  in  1906,  congratulated  the  state  on  the  material  blessings 
which  abounded  during  the  year  previous,  immense  crops  and  good 
prices  having  rewarded  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Opportunity  for  labor  at 
higher  wages  had  also  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  working  man.  There 
were  fewer  mortgages  on  record  in  the  courthouse  and  more  money  to 
the  farmer's  credit  in  bank  than  was  ever  before  known.  The  governor 
repeated  his  former  recommendations  with  regard  to  an  inheritance  tax 
and  urged  again  the  necessity  for  agricultural  schools.  He  also  recom- 
mended relief  for  the  overworked  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  the 
creation  of  a  Court  of  Appeals ;  bespoke  encouragement  for  state  institu- 
tions; and  ^sked  for  power  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission to  require  of  railroads  the  issuance  of  interchangeable  mileage 
books.* 

Some  of  these  recommendations  were  duly  enacted  into  law.  *  First 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  adopted  creating  a  Court  of 
Appeals,  to  be  organized  on  January  1,  1907.  Its  jurisdiction  was  to 
include  all  cases  in  which  such  jurisdiction  was  not  conferred  by  the 
constitution  upon  the  Supreme  Court;  cases  from  the  city  courts  of 
Atlanta  and  Savannah;  such  like  courts  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter 
be  established  in  other  cities ;  and  such  other  cases  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  law  except  that  where,  in  a  case  pending  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  a 
question  is  raised  as  to  the  construction  of  a  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  or  of  the  United  States,  or  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  state,  and  a  decision  of  the 
question  is  necessary  to  a  determination  of  the  issue  involved,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  shall  so  certify  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  thereupon  a 
transcript  of  the  record  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which,  after  having  afforded  to  the  parties  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
thereon,  shall  instruct  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  question  so  certified, 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  shall  be  bound  by  the  instruction  so  given. 
But  if  by  reason  of  an  equal  division  of  opinion  among  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  no  such  instruction  is  given,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
may  decide  the  question. t  There  were  to  be  three  judges  elected  in 
the  same  manner  as  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  duly  ratified  and  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1907,  pursuant  to  an  election,  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  organ- 
ized as  follows :  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  chief  judge,  Richard  B.  Russell  and 
Arthur  G.  Powell. 

Judge  Hill  was  one  of  the  best  equipped  lawyers  in  the  state.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  had  held  the  office  of  solicitor-general,  resigning 
it  eventually  to  a  younger  brother,  Hon.  Charles  D.  Hill.  He  had 
secured  a  number  of  verdicts  in  important  suits  at  law,  had  written  a 
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life  of  bis  distinguished  father,  the  lamented  Senator  Hill,  and  had 
been  a  strong  minority  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  in  1882, 
to  fill  Senator  Hill's  unexpired  term.  Judge  Russell  also  brought  to  the 
bench  a  well-established  reputation.  He  had  been  a  judge  of  the 
Western  Circuit,  had  twice  been  a  candidate  for  governor  and  had  once 
opposed  Judge  Simmons  for  chief  justice  of  the  state.  In  each  of  these 
races  he  had  received  strong  popular  support  and  had  developed  rare 
powers  as  a  campaigner.  Judge  Powell  was  the  youngest  of  the  trio. 
But  he  had  already  achieved  a  most  unusual  prestige  at  the  bar.  His 
mind  was  of  high  order,  judicial  in  its  processes,  rapid  in  its  operations, 
original  in  its  methods  of  research,  and  rich  in  its  varied  stores  of 
information.  Possessing  characteristics  widely  different,  these  three  men 
constituted  an  able  bench  and  at  once  gave  character  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals. 

There  was  also  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  adopted  at  this 
session  of  the  Legislature  creating  the  new  County  of  Ben  Hill,  with  the 
City  of  Fitzgerald  as  its  county  seat.  This  increased  the  number  of 
counties  to  146.  t 

Beyond  all  its  predecessors  this  Legislature  was  distinguished  for  its 
encouragement  to  agriculture.  In  the  first  place,  it  appropriated  the 
warn  of  $100,000  to  develop  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  at  Athens.t  The  University  of  Georgia,  through  its 
alumni  and  friends,  had  recently  acquired  500  acres  of  land  adjoining 
its  campus,  valued  at  $80,000,  without  cost  to  the  state,  and  this  large 
body  of  land  provided  an  ample  area  for  the  purpose  intended,  viz., 
that  of  developing  an  agricultural  college  second  to  none  in  the  Union. 
The  sum  of  money  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  was  for  erecting  and 
furnishing  buildings  on  the  college  campus,  for  purchasing  necessary 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes.  In  September,  1907,  Dr.  Andrew 
M.  Soule,  one  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  South,  came  from  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Georgia 
College;  and  under  the  moulding  influence  of  this  great  organi^r  it 
has  since  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the  land  for  the 
educational  uplift  and  betterment  of  the  rural  districts ;  while  its  growth 
has  been  something  marvelous. 

This  Legislature  still  further  extended  the  state's  university  system 
by  creating  the  South  Georgia  Agricultural,  Industrial  and  Normal 
College,  at  Yaldosta.*  It  also  enacted  a  measure  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  schools  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  the  respective 
congressional  districts  of  the  state.^  Due  to  a  lack  of  funds  in  the  state 
treasury,  nothing  was  done  at  this  time  toward  establishing  the  school 
at  Valdosta,  the  bill  creating  which  was  introduced  by  Senator  W.  S. 
West.  There  was  not  a  dissenting  vote  against  it  in  the  Upper  House ; 
but  a  bankrupt  treasury  kept  the  institution  from  materializing  into 
brick  and  mortar  until  1911  when  Messrs.  W.  L.  Converse  and  C.  R. 
Ashley,  representatives  from  Lowndes  in  the  Legislature,  submitted  a 
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proposition  which  the  state  accepted.    The  terms  of  agreement  were  as 
follows : 

Georgia  was  to  give  $25,000  for  a  building  and  $5,000  for  equip- 
ment; while  the  Town  of  Valdosta  was  to  furnish  a  campus  of  fifty 
acres  and  $5,000  a  year  for  ten  years.  Going  far  beyond  the  terms  of 
agreement,  the  wideawake  little  metropolis  has  erected  a  magnificent 
structure,  in  the  style  of  the  Spanish  Mission,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  to 
defray  which  Mr.  Converse  advanced  the  necessary  cash.  Georgia  has 
this  past  year  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school 
in  1913;  and  Prof.  R.  H.  Powell,  one  of  the  brainiest  educators  in  the 
state,  has  been  called  to  the  executive  helm.  On  January  2,  1913,  the 
college  was  formally  opened  with  an  elaborate  program  of  exercises. 
Among  the  speakers  on  this  occasion  were :  Gov.-elect  John  M.  Slaton ; 
Hon.  W.  S.  West,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees;  Dr.  David  C. 
Barrow,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Geoi^a;  Dr.  K.  G.  Matheson, 
president  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology;  State  School  Commis- 
sioner M.  L.  Brittain  and  Prof.  R.  H.  Powell,  president  of  the  South 
Georgia  Normal.  In  the  evening  an  elegant  banquet  was  spread  at  the 
Hotel  Patterson  over  which  Col.  J.  M.  Wilkinson,  of  Valdosta,  presided. 
No  institution  was  ever  launched  in  Georgia  under  brighter  prospects. 
"But  the  District  Agricultural  Schools  were  organized  at  once.  In 
accordance  with  an  act  approved  August  18,  1906,  Governor  Terrell 
appointed  boards  of  trustees  in  the  various  congressional  districts  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  in  connection  with  these  boards,  located 
all  schools.  Without  an  exception,  donations  were  received  from  the 
people  in  each  district,  ample  for  establishing  the  proposed  schools. 
The  following  list  shows  the  sites  selected  and  the  donations  received  :• 

First  Dii^trict — Statesboro.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  in  cash ;  300  acres 
of  land,  electric  lights,  water  and  sewerage. 

Second  District — ^Near  Tifton.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  in  cash;  300 
acres  of  land,  electric  lights,  water  and  sewerage. 

Third  District — Americus.  Forty  thousand  dollars  in  cash ;  300  acres 
of  land,  water  and  sewerage. 

Fourth  District — Carrollton.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  in  cash;  275 
acres  of  land,  light  and  water. 

Fifth  District — Near  Monroe.  Thirty-one  thousand  dollars  in  cash; 
250  acres  of  land,  light  and  water. 

Sixth  District — Bamesville.  Fifty-one  thousand  dollars  in  cash; 
300  acres  of  land,  light  and  water.  t 

Seventh  District — ^McLand,  near  Powder  Springs.  Academic  build- 
ing and  dormitory  for  boys,  according  to  architect's  plan,  twenty-eight 
thousand  dollars ;  240  acres  of  land. 

Eighth  District — ^Madison.  Forty  thousand,  five  hundred  dollars  in 
cash ;  300  acres  of  land,  light  and  water. 

Ninth  District — Near  Clarkesville.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in 
cash ;  300  acres  of  land. 

Tenth  District — Near  Sparta.  Forty-seven  thousand  dollars  in  cash ; 
250  acres  of  land. 
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Eleventh  District — Douglas.  Forty-five  thousand  dollars  in  cash; 
300  acres  on  land,  light,  water  and  sewerage. 

It  was  the  Legislature  of  1906  that  put  the  pure  food  act  on  our 
statute  books  and  took  a  much-needed  step  toward  safeguarding  the 
health  of  our  people.  To  quote  its  caption,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was 
to  prevent  the  adulteration,  misbranding  and  adulteration  of  foods, 
beverages,  candies,  medicines,  drugs  and  liquors,  to  provide  for  a  rigid 
inspection  and  analysis  of  same  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
for  other  purposes.*  Child  labor  in  factories  also  received  the  attention 
of  this  Legislature,  and  by  an  act  duly  approved  no  child  under  ten 
was  allowed  to  work  in  a  factory,  nor  under  twelve  unless  such  child 
was  an  orphan  or  was  charged  wij;h  the  support  of  a  widowed  mother. 
After  January  1,  1908,  no  child  under  fourteen  was  to  be  employed  in 
a  factory  unless  he  or  she  could  write  or  give  evidence  of  a  twelve 
weeks'  schooling. f 

There  was  still  further  legislation  looking  toward  a  purification  of 
the  ballot.  Section  629  of  the  Penal  Code  of  1895  was  amended  so  as 
to  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  contribute  money  or  any- 
thing of  value  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  vote  at  any  election  and  to 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  hire  workers  or  to  be  hired,  and  to  compel 
persons  offending  against  these  provisions  to  testify  as  witnesses.J     - 

Members  of  the  railroad  commission,  under  an  act  passed  at  this 
session,  were  hereafter  to  be  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.§  Legis- 
lation was  enacted  id  prevent  dealing  in  futures.**  Corporations  were 
required  to  make  annual  returns  to  the  secretary  of  state,  tt  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  required  of  banks.  Laws  were  enacted  for  rearranging  the 
senatorial  districts  of  the  state  so  as  to  properly  apportion  the  new 
counties.JJ;  likewise  for  giving  the  new  counties  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  the  amended  act  of  December  1,  1903,  relative  to  hiring  the 
labor  of  felony  convicts  for  five  years.  §§  There  was  also  an  amendment 
made  to  the  local  tax  act  of  1905  for  public  schools,1f  and  a  measure 
passed  to  provide  local  option  elections  with  reference  to  dispensaries.  || 

On  August  16,  1906,  an  act  was  approved  appropriating  the  sum  of 
$30,000  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  be  used  in  providing  an 
exhibit  of  the  state's  resources  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  the  purpose, 
of  which  exposition  was  to  commemorate  the  300  years  of  progress 
reaching  back  to  the  birth  of  English  civilization  on  the  <?ontinent  of 
North  America.^11  Our  state  was  splendidly  represented  at  this  exposi- 
tion. The  Georgia  Building,  a  replica  of  Bulloch  Hall,  at  Roswell, 
Georgia,  the  home  of  President  Roosevelt's  mother,  was  an  object  of 
universal  admiration  and  was  visited  by  thousands  of  spectators  on  the 
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grounds.  It  is  not  invidious  to  state  in  this  connection  that  much  of 
the  credit  attaching  to  Georgia's  exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
was  due  to  the  unremitting  activities  of  a  native  Virginian,  Mr.  W.  N. 
Mitchell,  of  Atlanta.  His  was  the  restless  energy  and  the  unwearied 
enthusiasm  requisite  to  so  colossal  an  undertaking. 

Before  the  Georgia  Building  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition  was  com- 
pleted in  1907  it  witnessed  a  scene  of  dramatic  interest,  long  to  be 
remembered  by  all  who  were  present.  This  was  a  presentation  to  the 
battleship  Georgia  of  a  handsome  silver  service  costing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $8,000.  Governor  Terrell,  on  behalf  of  the  state,  made  the 
speech  of  presentation,  while  President  Roosevelt,  on  behalf  of  the  bat- 
tleship Georgia,  accepted  the  handsome  gift.  The  President,  in  the 
midst  of  official  duties,  at  a  busy  time  of  the  year,  made  a  special  trip 
to  Jamestown  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  these  exercises  and  to 
show  his  love  for  the  great  state  upon  whose  lap  his  mother  was 
cradled.  Thousands  of  people,  including  many  representative  citizens 
of  the  state,  witnessed  these  exercises,  which  were  held  in  the  Georgia 
Building  on  June  10,  1907.  Afterwards  the  silver  service  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  vessel  in  whose  proud  keeping  it  was  henceforth  to  remain. 

To  commemorate  the  landing  of  Oglethorpe  on  the  bluflfs  at  Savannah, 
an  event  which  signalized  the  birth  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  a  resolution 
was  approved  on  August  20,  1906,  appropriating  the  sum  of  $15,000 
from  the  state  treasury  toward  the  erection  of  a  monument — under- 
taken by  the  City  of  Savannah — to  the  illustrious  humanitarian  and 
soldier,  t  This  monument,  a  superb  statue  wrought  of  bronze  and 
mounted  upon*  a  pedestal  of  granite,  was  unveiled  four  years  later  with 
impressive  ceremonies. 

There  was  also  an  act  approved  at  this  session  to  appropriate  the 
sum  of  $15,000  for  an  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  to  be 
placed  on  the  capitol  grounds.  The  statue  was  to  cost  $25,000,  but  of 
this  amount  $10,000  had  already  been  raised  by  popular  subscription.J 

Altogether,  the  volume  of  business  transacted  by  this  Legislature  was 
phenomenal.  Much  of  it  was  progressive  in  character  and  along  con- 
structive lines;  while  some  of  the  measures  enacted  into  law  were  rad- 
ical and  far  in  advance  of  other  states  of  the  Union. 

dovernor  Terrell's  administration  lasted  four  years  and  eight  months. 
This  w^as  due  to  a  change  in  the  law  made  after  his  election  in  1902, 
whereby  the  Legislature  was  to  meet  each  year  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  June,  instead  of  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  in  October,  as  heretofore.  This  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Legislature  to  canvass  the  returns  of  the  fall  election  of  1904  until  the 
summer  of  1905,  at  which  time  the  governor's  reinauguration  took  place 
and  his  second  full  term  of  two  years  began.  Consequently  there  were  five 
annual  assemblings  of  the  Legislature  under  Governor  Terrell :  three  for 
the  Legislature  elected  in  1902  and  two  for  the  Legislature  elected  in 
1904.  This  period  was  happily  free  from  internal  dissentions.  There 
were  no  bitter  wranglings  between  democrats.  It  was  an  era  of  steady 
growth  along  industrial,  commercial  and  economic  lines.    Humane  laws 
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had  been  enacted,  crystallizing  a  public  sympathy  for  helpless  and  de- 
pendent childhood.  Progress  had  been  made  toward  a  purification  of  the 
ballot.  There  was  a  clearing-up  of  the  atmosphere,  a  call  to  rugged 
honesty,  a  return  to  basic  principles  of  righteousness.  The  value  of 
property  in  the  state,  on  a  tax  valuation,  had  increased  from  $467,310,- 
646  in  1902  to  $627,531,539  in  1906,  representing  an  average  increase 
of  $40,000,000  per  annum.*  There  had  been  a  franchise  tax  put  upon 
corporations.  The  Supreme  Court  had  been  enlarged  from  three  to  six 
members.  The  cause  of  education  had  received  a  most  powerful  and 
substantial  impetus,  especially  in  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools 
in  the  various  districts,  while  in  manifold  other  ways  the  temporal 
well-being  of  the  Georgia  farmer  was  materially  bettered.  In  his  last 
message  to  the  Legislature,  Governor  Terrell  made  a  strong  plea  for 
state  aid  in  support  of  high  schools,  the  intermediate  or  connecting 
links  between  the  common  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  university 
system  on  the  other.  There  was  held  in  the  Senate  chamber,  on  May  24, 
1907,  an  educational  conference  of  business  men  at  which  Mr.  S.  M. 
Inman,  of  Atlanta,  presided.  Its  effect  was  far-reaching.  Men  of  large 
means  and  of  practical  ideas  were  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  education  and 
stirred  to  a  white  heat  with  enthusiasm  for  a  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  masses.  It  was  claimed  by  the  friends  of  Governor  Terrell, 
when  he  was  first  elected  in  1902,  that  he  would  establish  a  reputation 
as  Georgia's  educational  governor,  and  he  made  this  prediction  good. 
He  also  proved  himself  the  true  friend  of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
(Jeorgia;  but  what  transcends  all  else  and  overshadows  all  else  is  that 
he  harmonized  the  rival  factions  of  the  state  into  solid  cohorts  of  democ- 
racy, with  the  energies  of  all  directed  along  common  lines  for  the  ma- 
terial uplift,  welfare,  peace  and  happiness  of  the  state,  causing  his 
benign  administration  of  public  affairs,  in  no  meaningless  phrase,  to 
be  styled  **the  Gulf  Stream  of  Georgia  politics." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

The  State  Campaign  of  1906 — Clark  Howell  Enters  the  Field — An 
Open  Path  to  the  Governorship  Is  Suddenly  Blocked — ^Hokb 
Smith,  Former  Secretary  op  the  Interior,  Becomes  a  Candidate 
— Old  Scores  to  be  Settled — Joint  Debates — ^Pandora's  Box  Is 
Opened — ^An  Era  op  Factional  Politics  in  Georgia  Begins — Other 
Candidates  Enter  the  Lists — Hon.  J.  H.  Estill — Hon.  J.  M. 
Smith — Judge  R.  B.  Russell — But  Mr.  Smith  Sweeps  the  State 
IN  THE  Primary  Election — Superior  Court  Judges — The  Statp 
Democratic  Convention  Meets — ^Its  Reporm  Platform — ^Neqro 
Disfranchisement  Advocated — ^More  Stringent  Election  Laws — 
Free  Passes  Condemned — ^Lobbying  to  be  Stopped — Better  Regu- 
lation OP  Railroads— Port  Rates — Ex-Congressman  Wm.  H. 
Fleming,  in  a  Speech  at  the  State  University,  Opposes  Dis- 
'  franchisement  and  Pleads  for  Justice  to  the  Negrc)^ — Asserts 
THE  Unconstitutionality  of  the  Grandfather  Clause  and  Makes 
a  Prediction  Which,  Nine  Years  Later,  Is  Verified — The  Reform 
Legislature  of  1907-1908  Assembles — Some  op  Its  Leading  Mem- 
bers— Governor  Smith  Is  Inaugurated — The  Prohibition  Ques- 
tion Is  Suddenly  Raised — Not  an  Issue  in  the  Campaign — An 
Exciting  Debate — Both  Houses  Favor  Putting  an  End  to  the 
Liquor  Traffic — Governor  Smith  Approves  the  Prohibition  Bill 
— Club  Lockers — Near  Beer — ^How  These  Exemptions  Originated 
— Negro  Disfranchisement  Bill  Passes — Enlarged  Powers  for 
THE  Railroad  Commission — Two  New -Members,  a  Special  Attor- 
ney AND  A  Rate  Clerk  to  be  Added — Military  Laws  Amended  to 
Conform  to  the  Dick  Bill — Other  Matters  op  Legislation — 
(Governor  Smith  Explodes  a  Bombshell,  after  the  General  As- 
sembly Adjourns,  by  Removing  from  Office  Railroad  Commis- 
sioner Joseph  M.  Brown — Hon.  S.  G.  McLendon  Succeeds  Mr. 
Brown. 

Governor  Hoke  Smith  came  into  office  on  a  tidal  wave  of  popular 
enthusiasm.  Espousing  certain  measures  of  reform,  to  which  his  prestige 
as  a  national  leader  contributed  an  element  of  strength,  he  swept  the 
state  in  a  contest  long  to  be  remembered  in  Georgia  politics.  It  was  a 
history-making  fight,  one  in  which  the  fires  of  a  bitter  partisan  warfare 
were  kindled  and  from  which  the  disturbing  issues  of  a  decade  were 
unloosed  like  the  butterflies  from  Pandora's  box.  The  first  candidate  to 
enter  the  field  was  Hon.  Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion.' At  the  helm  of  this  great  newspaper,  Mr.  Howell  had  succeeded 
the  lamented  Grady.  From  his  youth  he  had  been  conversant  with  pub- 
lic affairs.    First  as  speaker  of  the  House  and  afterwards  as  president 
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of  the  Senate,  he  had  signalized  his  genius  for  leadership,  his  ability 
to  command.  Moreover,  he  had  served  continuously  for  a  number  of 
years  on  the  National  Democratic  Executive  Committee,  and  in  other 
ways,  while  ably  serving  his  party,  had  demonstrated  his  fitness  for 
still  higher  honors.  What  seemed  to  be  an  open  path  to  the  governor- 
ship lay  before  him — unchallenged  and  unopposed. 

But  the  political  situation  speedily  underwent  a  change.  Between 
Mr.  Howell  and  Mr.  Smith  there  were  not  a  few  unsettled  scores.  The 
latter  as  proprietor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  had  more  than  once  col- 
lided in  an  editorial  way  with  the  brilliant  Howell;  but  apart  from 
rival  newspaper  interests  there  were  other  points  of  divergence  and 
other  irritating  differences  which,  though  unimportant  in  themselves, 
tended  numerically  to  strengthen  an  old  antagonism.  In  the  campaign 
of  1892,  Mr.  Howell  had  been  intensely  anti-Cleveland;  Mr.  Smith  in- 
tensely pro-Cleveland.  Nor  had  the  latter 's  entrance  into  President 
Cleveland's  cabinet  as  secretary  of  the  interior  produced  a  harmoniz- 
ing effect.  Mr.  Howell  was  a  pronounced  bimetallist;  Mr.  Smith  a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  single  gold  standard.  On  subsequent  issues, 
Mr.  Smith  advocated  an  educational  qualification,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  disfranchise  the  illiterate  negro  vote.  Mr.  Howell  opposed  such 
a  qualification  on  the  ground  that  its  effect  would  be  to  disfranchise  a 
mutlitude  of  whites.  There  was  little  in  common  between  the  two  men, 
save  a  willingness  to  accept  results  at  the  ballot  box.  Both  were  demo- 
cratic regulars. 

It  is  perhaps  quite  true  that  Mr.  Smith  possessed  no  real  liking  for 
the  governorship.  His  legal  training,  his  power  in  debate,  his  love  of 
argument,  his  participation  in  national  politics,  especially  while  a  cab- 
inet ofScial,  all  inclined  him  toward  the  Federal  Senate.  But  so  diver- 
gent were  the  two  leaders  at  this  time  in  Georgia  politics  that  Mr.  Smith, 
in  justice  to  the  principles  for  which  he  stood,  in  common  with  a  large 
element  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  felt  constrained  to  enter  the  field 
against  Mr.  Howell.  There  was  thus  precipitated  a  campaign  which 
lasted  for  more  than  a  year,  ^dividing  the  state  into  two  bitter  factional 
camps  and  demoralizing  every  phase  of  business,  a  campaign  in  which 
there  was  no  dearth  of  political  agitation,  no  lack  of  oratorical  ginger. 
Joint  debates  were  held  between  the  two  candidates  at  various  places, 
while  simultaneously  the  two  newspapers  which  spoke  for  them  kept  up 
a  constant  exchange  of  editorial  broadsides. 

But  other  candidates  entered  the  field.  Judge  R.  B.  Russell,  an 
ex-judge  of  the  Western  Circuit  and  a  most  effective  campaigner,  took 
the  stump.  Hon.  James  M.  Smith,  of  Oglethorpe,  perhaps  the  wealthiest 
planter  in  the  state,  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  a  host  of  friends. 
At  the  last  moment,  Col.  John  H.  Estill,  of  Savannah,  a  candidate  for 
the  nomination,  shied  his  castor  into  the  ring.  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Wat- 
son, though  not  a  candidate,  became  an  important  factor  in  the  cam- 
paign by  bringing  to  the  Hoke  Smith  standard  the  support  of  a  strong 
populist  following. 

Disfranchisement  proved  to  be  a  vote-maker  in  Georgia  at  this  time. 
Lynchings,  race  riots,  criminal  assaults,  and  atrocities  without  number 
committed  by  vicious  and  ignorant  negroes,  all  tended  to  emphasize  the 
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need  of  legislation  curtailing  the  ballot,  in  order  to  insure  domestic 
tranquility  and  to  keep  this  dangerous  class  in  subjection. 

On  August  22,  1906,  the  state  democratic  primary  was  held.  Mr. 
Smith  won  in  a  landslide,  securing  over  264  conventional  votes.* 
U.  S.  Sen.  A.  0.  Bacon  was  endorsed  for  re-election  by  the  State 
Legislature.  To  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Rufus  E.  Lester, 
congressman  from  the  First  District,  Hon.  J.  W.  Overstreet,  of  Syl- 
vania,  was  named.  For  the  Supreme  Court,  Chief  Justice  Wm.  H. 
Fish,  and  associates  M.  W.  Beck,  S.  C.  Atkinson  and  J.  H.  Lumpkin, 
were  nominated.  Two  of  these  were  for  unexpired  terms.  To  fill  a 
vacancy  on  the  prison  board.  Gen.  C.  A.  Evans  was  named ;  and  to  fill 
a  vacancy  on  the  railroad  commission,  Hon.  S.  C.  McLendon  was  named. 
In  the  race  for  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Hudson, 
a  recent  appointee  of  Governor  Terrell,  was  successful.  All  the  other 
state  house  officers  were  renominated. 

Superior  Court  judges  for  the  next  two  years  were  named  as  fol- 
lows: John  T.  Pendleton,  Atlanta  Circuit;  Paul  E.  Seabrook,  Atlantic 
Circuit;  H.  C.  Hammond,  Augusta  Circuit;  T.  A.  Parker,  Brunswick 
Circuit;  W.  A.  Little,  Chattahoochee  Circuit;  U.  V.  Whipple,  Cor- 
dele  Circuit;  E.  J.  Reagan,  Flint  Circuit;  W.  H.  Felton,  Macon  Cir- 
cuit; B.  T.  Rawlings,  Middle  Circuit;  J.  J.  Kimsey,  Northeastern  Cir- 
cuit; H.  G.  Lewis,  Ocmulgee  Circuit;  W,  C.  Worrill,  Pataula  Circuit; 
R.  G.  Mitchell,  Southern  Circuit;  Price  Edwards,  Tallapoosa  Circuit; 
C.  H.  Brand,  Western  Circuit ;  and  Moses  Wright,  Rome  Circuit. 

Amid  a  riot  of  enthusiasm  the  State  Democratic  Convention  met  in 
Macon,  Georgia,  on  September  4,  1906,  and  was  called,  to  order  by  the 
retiring  state  chairman,  Hon,  M.  J.  Yeomans.  There  were  no  contests 
to  be  decided,  but  the  partisan  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Smith  was  most  pro- 
nounced. The  temporary  chairmanship  was  given  to  Hon.  Thomas  W. 
Hardwick,  congressman  from  the  Tenth  District;  the  permanent  chair- 
manship to  Judge  A.  L.  Miller,  of  Bibb.  In  an  eloquent  speech,  Mr. 
Smith's  name  was  presented  to  the  convention  by  Hon.  James  L.  An- 
derson, of  Fulton,  who  characterized  his  candidate  as  the  greatest  living 
Southerner,  an  appellation  which  provoked  loud  and  continuous  cheer- 
ing. No  other  nominations  were  made.  Mr.  Smith  was  thereupon  de- 
clared the  nominee  of  the  democratic  party  for  governor  of  Georgia. 
Great  enthusiasm  prevailed  as  the  nominee  appeared  before  the  assem- 
blage to  accept  the  nomination. 

It  was  on  a  reform  platform  embodying  the  policies  for  which  he 
contended  during  the  pre-conventional  campaign  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
nominated.  The  principal  planks,  as  summarized  by  the  nominee  him- 
self, in  his  Macon  speech,  were  as  follows:  (1)  The  white  voters  of 
Georgia  to  be  given  the  fullest  opportunity  to  rule  the  state  and  to 
express  the  wishes  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  population  at  the  ballot  box;  (2) 
party  machinery  must  not  be  used  to  promote  the  interest  of  any  candi- 
date or  candidates  nor  to  hinder  the  wishes  of  the  people;  (3)  contribu- 
tions of  m6ney  by  corporations  or  special  interests  must  be  prevented 
and  use  of  money  to  control  elections  must  be  stopped ;  (4)  laws  to  define 
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lobbying  and  to  require  lobbyists  to  register  must  be  enacted  so  that 
legislation  will  depend  upon  argument  and  not  upon  political  pull; 
(5)  the  free  pass  system  must  come  to  an  end;  (6)  people  must  be  giveil 
a  fair  deal  by  the  railroads;  (7)  while  railroads  should  receive  equal 
justice  before  the  law,  the  people  must  not  be  taxed  to  pay  dividends 
on  watered  stocks  and  watered  bonds;  (8)  as  a  step  toward  solving  the 
race  problem  in  Georgia  a  constitutional  amendment  must  be  passed 
providing  for  a  protection  of  the  ballot  box  against  an  ignorant  negro 
vote,  a  commodity  always  subject  to  purchase.  There  were  various  other 
declarations  such  as  are  usually  found  in  state  platforms,  some  of  them, 
however,  platitudinous. 

It  will  be  well,  in  this  connection,  to  examine  somewhat  carefully  the 
language  of  the  platform  relative  to  an  issue  destined  to  assume  com- 
manding prominence  during  Governor  Smith's  administration  and  to 
enter  with  vital  import  into  the  next  gubernatorial  campaign,  viz.,  the 
issue  of  port  rates.    On  this  subject  the  platform  spoke  as  follows :  * 

**The  geographical  situation  of  Georgia,  her  extensive  sea-coast  and 
proximity  to  deep  water  navigation,  entitle  our  people  to  as  cheap  freight 
rates  as  are  given  to  people  in  neighboring  States  similarly  situated  and 
cheaper  than  the  rates  given  to  States  remote  from  sea-water  transpor- 
tation. *  •  •  It  is  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  demand  of  the 
transportation  companies  rates  based  upon  our  proximity  to  the  ocean. 
If  the  commission  will  not  or  cannot,  under  the  circumstances,  com- 
mand such  rates,  then  the  commissioners  should  be  either  removed  and 
others  put  in  their  places  or  a  new  body  should  be  created  with  enlarged 
powers,  sufBcient  to  demand  and  enforce  the  rights  of  the  people.  We 
recognize  the  rights  of  the  railroads  to  a  just  profit  upon  their  invest- 
ments. We  shall  always  uphold  and  maintain  such  rights,  and  we  pledge 
the  good  faith  of  the  Democratic  party  of  (Jeorgia  to  the  fullest  pro- 
tection of  these  corporations  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  these  privileges 
but  we  deny  their  right  to  discriminate  against  the  people  of  Georgia  by 
first  establishing  a  monopoly  of  the  transportation  lines  and  then, 
through  the  power  of  such  monopoly  exacting  higher  rates  than  are 
charged  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  dividends  upon  watered 
stocks  and  fictitious  securities. 

**We  call  especial  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  reduction  of  the 
rates  from  our  sea-ports  to  and  from  all  interior  points.  We  are  situ- 
ated upon  the  seaboard.  Our  coast  opens  to  us  the  waterways  of  the 
world.  The  destruction  of  all  competition  betwen  railroads  in  Georgia 
by  the  ownership  in  a  few  individuals  of  all  these  great  properties  en- 
ables the  railroad  corporations  apparently  without  let  or  hindrance  to 
place  Georgia  at  the  pinnacle  of  high  freight  rates,  to  destroy  whatever 
advantage  we  should  enjoy  from  proximity  to  deep  water  navigation, 
and  as  a  consequence  lower  rates  are  enjoyed  by  cities  in  other  States 
around  us,  where  competition  still  exists,  than  are  granted  to  Georgia 
cities  and  towns.  We  condemn  these  excessive  and  discriminating  port 
rates  are  unjust  and  we  demand  the  immediate  righting  of  these  wrongs 
by  the  Railroad  Commission." 
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Leaving  this  subject  for  the  present,  let  us  note  other  developments 
of  the  campaign. 

The  people's  party  this  year  was  entirely  without  organization,  but  a 
ticket  was  put  into  the  field  for  which  a  few  scattering  votes  were  cast. 
Mr.  Smith,  in  the  fall  election,  swept  the  state,  receiving  76,962  votes 
against  148  for  J.  B.  Ozbum,  the  populist  candidate  for  governor.*  The 
democratic  nominees  for  state  house  oflScers  were  elected  by  like  majori- 
ties. There  was  only  one  change  made  this  year  in  Georgia's  congres- 
sional delegation.  Hon.  Charles  G.  Edwards,  from  the  First  District, 
succeeded  Hon.  James  W.  Overstreet,  who  was  filling  an  unexpired  term 
caused  by  the  death  of  Congressman  Lester,  t 

Mr.  Smith's  overwhelming  majority  in  the  State  Democratic  Conven- 
tion in  August,  followed  by  his  triumphant  election  in  October,  indicated 
a  preference,  well-nigh  unanimous,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Georgia, 
for  the  policies  of  which  he  was  the  recognized  champion,  including  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  negro.  Recen^  outbreaks  of  lawlessness,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  race  riots,  had  made  even  conservative  thinkers  friendly 
to  legislation  of  some  kind  neutralizing  the  influence  of  the  black  man 
as  a  factor  in  politics.  But  there  were  strong  minority  leaders  in  the 
state  at  this  time  who  counseled  moderation,  urging  our  people  not  to 
adopt  a  course  so  radical  in  its  nature,  and  so  manifestly  violative  of 
constitutional  safeguards. 

On  June  19,  1906,  ex-Congressman  William  H.  Fleming,  of  Augusta, 
speaking  as  alumni  orator,  delivered  an  address  at  commencement  on 
the  race  problem  in  the  South.  It  was  widely  read  throughout  the 
Union  and  in  some  quarters  roundy  criticised.  One  of  the  points  on 
which  Mr.  Fleming  antagonized  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  day  in 
Georgia  politics  related  to  the  so-called  ** Grandfather  Clause,''  under 
which,  in  common  with  other  states,  Georgia  was  seeking  at  this  time 
to  disfranchise  the  negro.  It  was  Mr.  Fleming's  contention  that  such 
a  policy  was  unjust  to  both  races;  and  he  ventured  to  predict  that 
eventually  its  unconstitutionality  would  be  declared  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.    Said  hei 

**  Whenever  the  supreme  court  shall  take  judicial  notice,  as  it  will 
do,  of  the  historical  fact  that  on  the  date  selected  for  the  grandfather 
clause  to  begin  to  operate,  say  January  1,  1867,  the  negroes  as  a  class 
had  no  right  to  vote,  or  when  that  undeniable  or  easily  proven  fact  is 
made  to  appear  by  evidence,  this  device  of  the  Grandfather  Clause  must 
fall  of  its  own  crookedness.  A  preference  to  one  race  is  necessarily  the 
legal  equivalent  of  a  discrimination  against  the  other  race. 

**It  will  be  a  new  departure  in  American  constitutional  law  when 
the  right  to  vote  is  made  inheritable  from  the  non-transmissible  attri- 
butes of  an  ancestor,  instead  of  being  based  on  the  personal  attributes 
of  the  voter. 

**It  will  mark  a  still  further  departure  in  judicial  construction  when 
the  supreme  court  finds  in  the  new  doctrine  a  legal  justification  for 
sanctioning  the  race  discrimination  forbidden  by  the  Fifteenth  amend- 
ment.    •     •    • 


*  House  Journal,  1907,  pp.  86-87. 
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**How  long  do  the  advocates  of  this  method  of  disfranchisement 
think  they  can  expose  their  purpose  to  the  political  eye,  and  keep  it 
concealed  from  the  judicial  eye  ?  .  How  long  can  they  proclaim  it  on  the 
hustings,  and  hush  it  in  the  courthouse?" 

Mr.  Fleming's  prediction  was  verified  to  the  letter  when  Chief  Justice 
White,  himself  a  Southern  man  and  a  Confederate  soldier  during  the 
Civil  war,  rendered  a  decision,  on  June  21,  1915 — just  nine  years  later — 
in  which  a  full  bench  sustained  him,  declaring  the  ** Grandfather  Clause" 
unconstitutional  and  vindicating  Mr.  Fleming's  position. 

For  a  moment,  let  us  glance  at  the  personnel  of  the  new  State  Legis- 
lature. Though  elected  in  the  fall  of  1906,  it  did  not  convene  until 
June  26,  1907.  Hon.  John  W.  Akin,  of  the  Forty-second,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Senate  and  Hon.  John  M.  Slaton,  of  Fulton,  speaker  of 
the  House.  There  were  some  exceptionally  able  men  in  this  General 
Assembly,  noted  for  its  sweeping  reforms.  Glancing  over  the  Senate 
roUs,  we  find:  Thomas  S.  Felder,  E.  K.  Overstreet,  J.  J.  Flyntt,  Dr.  L. 
G.  Hardman,  Q.  L.  Williford,  J.  D.  Howard,  Ira  E.  Farmer,  P.  M. 
Hawes,  W.  B.  Stevens,  George  W.  Deen,  Jonathan  P.  Knight,  H.  A. 
Crittenden,  J.  E.  Hays,  J.  A.  J.  Henderson,  J.  W.  Boyd,  W,  C.  Martin, 
E.  T.  Steed,  E.  W.  Born  and  E.  P.  Dobbs.  Some  of  the  leaders  in  the 
house  were :  Seaborn  Wright,  Joseph  Hill  Hall,  W.  J.  Neel,  W.  H.  Bur- 
well,  Hooper  Alexander,  C.  M.  Candler,  W.  F.  Slater,  H.  J.  FuUbright, 
John  N.  Holder,  R.  N.  Hardeman,  W.  A.  Covington,  E.  M.  Donalson,  J. 
W.  Wise,  L.  H.  0.  Martin,  A.  P.  Adams,  R.  E.  Davison,  T.  E.  Ryals, 
J.  Randall  Walker,  C.  E.  Dunbar,  E.  H.  McMichael,  J.  D.  Price,  H.  S. 
White,  G.  W.  Williams,  Wm.  I.  Maclntyre,  George  G.  Glenn,  Boykin 
Wright,  R.  0>  Barksdale,  A.  S.  Reid,  and  others.* 

Governor  Smith's  inauguration  was  a  most  spectacular  event.  It 
occurred  on  the  spacious  plaza,  directly  in  front  of  the  Washington 
Street  entrance  to  the  capitol,  and  before  an  assemblage  estimated  at 
20,000  spectators.  The  General  Assembly,  after  convening  in  joint  ses- 
sion, at  noon,  June  29,  1907,  in  Representative  Hall,  marched  in  a  body 
to  the  Washington  Street  entrance  accompanied  by  the  governor-elect, 
the  retiring  governor,  state  house  oflScers,  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  distinguished  citizens.  Chief  Justice  Wm.  H.  Fish  admin- 
istered the  oath  of  office,  after  which  Governor  Smith,  in  a  most  im- 
pressive manner,  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  Its  burden  was  the 
redemption  of  platform  pledges;  its  keynote,  reform.  * 

Before  any  radical  measures  of  legislation  were  enacted,  however,  the 
General  Assembly,  on  July  9,  re-elected  Hon.  A.  O.  Bacon  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  a  third  full  term  of  six  years,  returning  him  to  office 
without  a  single  vote  in  opposition,  t 

On  July  17th,  Governor  Smith  sent  a  special  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  railroads  in 
the  state,  notably  the  Central  of  Georgia  and  the  Southern  Railway, 
were  reported  as  paying  taxes  wholly  inadequate  when  compared  with 
the  value  of  property  owned  by  these  corporations.    Said  he :  J 


*  House  and  Senate  Journals,  1907,  opening  pages. 
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**Thi8  year  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Company  returned  its 
tangible  property  and  franchise  at  $16,823,850.  The  Southern  Railway 
Company  returned  its  tangible  property  and  franchise  at  $14,884,923. 

'*Each  of  these  railroad  companies  has  filed  a  bill  in  the  U.  S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia,  to  enjoin  certain 
freight  reductions  made  by  the  Railroad  Commission,  Each  of  these 
companies  states  in  its  bill  the  value  of  its  tangible  property,  presenting 
the  value  as  a  basis  for  taxing  the  people  of  Georgia  with  freight  and 
passenger  rates.  Mr.  W.  A.  Winburn,  as  Second  Vice-President,  swore 
to  the  bill  filed  by  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Company.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Culp,  as  Third  Vice-President,  swore  to  the  bill  of  the  Southern  Railway 
Company. 

**Mr.  Winburn  swore: 

**  'Your  orator  avers  that  the  cost  of  reproducing  its  lines,  and 
therefore  the  present  actual  minimum  value  of  its  said  lines  of  railway 
in  Georgia,  and  equipping  the  same,  is  $33,666,999.' 

**Mr.  Culp  swore: 

**  *Your  orator  avers  that  the  cost  of  reproducing  at  this  time,  and 
therefore  the  present  actual  minimum  value  of  its  said  lines  of  railway 
in  Georgia,  and  of  equipping  the  same,  is  not  less  than  $48,150,000.' 

**And  this  does  not  include  the  value  of  the  franchise  incident  to 
said  lines." 

Governor  Smith  thereupon  urged  the  necessity  of  amending  the 
present  machinery  used  by  the  executive  oflScers  to  fix  the  value  of  prop- 
erty for  taxation,  returns  for  which  were  made  as  provided  by  law  to 
the  comptroller-general. 

Drastic  changes  were  made  by  the  Legislature  at  this  session.  First 
came  prohibition. 

Prohibition  was  not  a  dominant  issue  in  the  campaign  of  1906.  It 
was  not  written  into  the  democratic  platform.  But  the  psychological 
moment  for  crystallizing  into  law  one  of  the  great  reform  movements  of 
the  time  had  arrived.  The  general  impulse  toward  reform  lent  momen- 
tum to  this  particular  crusade.  Governor  Smith,  though  a  lokjal  option- 
ist,  announced  that  if  a  general  prohibition  bill  should  pass  the  Legis- 
lature he  would  give  it  his  approval.  The  friends  of  temperance  saw  a 
great  opportunity  in  this  crisis  of  affairs  for  the  white  flag  of  prohibi- 
tion. It  was  found  that  in  the  Senate  there  was  an  overwhelming  senti- 
ment against  the  liquor  traflSc  while  in  the  House  also  the  prohibitionists 
were  numerically  strong.  Accordingly,  the  lines  of  battle  were  drawn 
and  a  campaign  inaugurated,  the  result  of  which  was  an  act  approved 
August  6,  1907,  **to  prohibit  the  manufacture,  sale,  barter,  giving  away 
to  induce  trade,  or  keeping  or  furnishing  at  public  places  or  keeping  on 
hand  at  places  of  business,  any  alcoholic,  spirituous  malt  or  intoxicating 
liquors  or  intoxicating  bitters  or  other  drink  which,  if  drunk  to  excess, 
will  produce  intoxication;  to  except  sales  of  alcohol  in  certain  cases, 
upon  certain  conditions;  to  provide  certain  rules  of  evidence  in  connec- 
tion with  the  enforcement  hereof;  to  prescribe  penalties  and  for  other 
purposes.*  The  exemptions  were  in  favor  of  licensed  druggists  to  fur- 
nish pure  alcohol  for  medicinal  purposes,  upon  prescription  from  a 
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re^lar  practicing  physician;  also  of  wholesale  druggists  to  furnish 
alcohol  in  wholesale  quantities  to  licensed  retail  druggists  or  to  public 
and  charity  hospitals  or  to  medical  and  pharmaceutical  colleges. 

Later,  under  the  general  tax  act  of  1909,  an  exemption  was  made  in 
favor  of  club  lockers,  on  the  contention  that  nothing  in  the  original  act 
forbade  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  homes  or  in  clubs  which,  socially 
speaking,  were  the  homes  of  fraternal  organizations.  Accordingly,  a 
tax  of  $500  per  annum  was  placed^  upon  clubs  containing  these  lockers.* 

As  the  result  of  a  decision  rendered  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  at  the 
March  term  of  1908,  an  exemption  was  also  made  in  favor  of  malt 
liquors,  the  effect  of  which  was  not  intoxicating.  This  decision  was  writ- 
ten by  Chief  Judge  Hill.    Said  he :  t 

**If  the  liquid  manufactured  or  sold,  or  kept  on  hand  at  a  public 
place,  or  at  a  place  of  business  as  defined  in  the  fourth  headnote,  cannot 
be  used  as  an  intoxicating  drink,  because  of  other  ingredients,  or  is  not 
intoxicating  because  it  does  not  contain  a  sufBcient  amount  of  alcohol 
to  cause  intoxication  when  drunk  to  excess,  it  is  not  within  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  statute,  although  it  does  contain  as  one  of  its  ingredients 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  alcohol  or  spirituous  liquor," 

Under  this  construction  of  the  law,  saloons  were  allowed  for  the 
sale  of  non-intoxicating  or  soft  drinks.  This  includes  **near  beer,''  for 
the  sale  of  which  the  authorities  ceased  to  make  prosecutions. 

But  to  return  to  the  legislative  contest.  Dr.  L.  G,  Hardman  in  the 
Senate  and  Messrs.  Covington  and  Neel  in  the  House,  were  the  joint 
authors  of  the  bill  as  it  finally  emerged  from  the  General  Assembly  to 
take  its  place  upon  the  statute  books  of  Georgia.  The  Senate  was  over- 
whelmingly prohibition,  and  the  vote  upon  its  passage  in  this  body  was 
34  to  7.t  Doctor  Hardman,  in  his  championship  of  the  prohibition  bill 
in  the  Senate,  was  strongly  supported  by  Senators  Williford,  Knight, 
Henderson  and  others,  though  vigorously  assailed  by  Senator  Felder, 
who  led  the  anti-prohibition  element.  In  the  House,  Hon.  Seaborn 
Wright,  of  Floyd,  was  the  recognized  prohibition  leader,  though  Judge 
W.  A,  Covington,  of  Colquitt,  and  Hon.  W.  J.  Neel,  of  Bartow,  were 
the  joint  authors  of  the  bill,  in  association  with  Doctor  Hardman,  and 
were  largely  instrumental  in  securing  its  passage  in  the  House.  Others 
who  supported  the  measure  were:  H.  J.  Fullbright,  R.  N.  Hardeman, 
Hooper  Alexander,  C.  M.  Candler,  W.  H.  Burwell,  W.  H.  McMichael, 
J.  N.  Holder,  G.  0.  Persons,  and  others.  Over  thirty  days  were  con- 
sumed in  discussing  the  measure.  Its  foes,  though  in  a  minority,  were 
resourceful,  vigilant  and  determined.  At  one  time  it  looked  as  if  an 
extra  session  would  be  needed  to  pass  an  appropriation  bill  and  a  gen- 
eral tax  act.  Dramatic  scenes  Were  enacted  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
where  two  members  came  to  blows  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  discussion.** 
The  belligerents  were  separated,  but  the  House  adjourned  in  confusion 
at  the  hour  of  midnight,  tt  From  the  gallery,  at  an  earlier  hour  of  the 
session,  there  was  a  demonstration  made  by  members  of  the  Woman's 


•  Acts  1909,  pp.  42-43. 
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Christian  Temperance  Union,  under  the  lead  of  Mrs.  Mary  Harris 
Armour,  the  zealous  president  of  this  energetic  body  of  workers;  and 
so  disconcerting  was  the  noise  that  Speaker  Slaton  threatened  an  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  against  such  proceedings.  But  the  final  climax  of  this 
turbulent  debate  was  not  reached  for  several  days.  At  last,  amid  tense 
excitement,  on  Tuesday,  July  30th,  the  prohibition  biQ  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  139  to  39,  and  was  ready  for  the  governor's  signature,  which 
was  duly  aflSxed  thereto  on  August  6,  1907,  thus  committing  Georgia 
to  the  white  flag  of  temperance  and  ending  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
episodes  in  the  history  of  Georgia  politics.  J 

Debate  on  the  question  of  eliminating  the  negro  as  a  political  factor 
crystallized  in  a  measure  known  as  the  Felder- Williams  Disfranchise- 
ment Bill,  after  its  joint  authors,  Senator  Thomas  S.  Felder  of  the 
Twenty-second,  and  Hon.  G.  W.  Williams,  a  representative  from 
Laurens,  in  the  House.  It  proposed  to  amend  the  constitution  by  strik- 
ing therefrom  section  1,  of  article  2,  and  in  lieu  thereof  substituting  a 
new  section  to  consist  of  nine  paragraphs,  prescribing  the  qualifications 
of  electors,  providing  for  the  registration  of  voters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.* Under  this  proposed  amendment  a  strict  registration  was  re- 
quired of  all  voters  in  state  elections.  Those  qualified  to  register  were 
divided  as  follows,  into  five  classes:  (1)  All  persons  who  had  honorably 
served  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Con- 
federate states  or  of  the  State  of  Georgia;  (2)  all  persons  descended 
from  those  embraced  in  these  foregoing  classes;  (3)  all  persons  of  good 
character  who  understand  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  un- 
der a  republican  form  of  government;  (4)  all  persons  who  can  correctly 
read  in  the  English  language  any  paragraph  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  of  this  state,  and  correctly  write  the  same  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  when  read  to  them  by  any  one  of  the  registrars,  and  all 
persons  who,  solely  because  of  physical  disability,  are  unable  to  comply 
with  the  above  requirements,  but  who  can  understand  or  give  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  any  paragraph  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  state  that  may  be  read  to  them  by  one  of  the  registrars ; 
(5)  any  person  who  is  the  owner  of  forty  acres  of  land,  situated  in  this 
state,  upon  which  he  resides,  or  is  the  owner  of  property  in  this  state, 
assessed  for  taxation,  at  the  value  of  $500.  Moreover,  it  was  necessary 
in  each  case  for  the  voter  to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and  no  soldier, 
sailor  or  marine  could  acquire  the  rights  of  an  elector  solely  by  reason 
of  being  stationed  on  duty  in  this  state.  There  was  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  wings  of  the  Legislature  relative  to  certain  features  of 
this  bill,  but  it  finally  passed  amid  the  closing  hours  of  the  session.  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  congressman  from  the  Tenth  District,  witnessed 
this  debate  on  the  Disfranchisement  Bill.  Ten  years  before  he  had  intro- 
duced a  similar  measure  in  the  General  Assembly,  when  a  representative 
from  the  County  of  Washington  and  he  was  therefore  entitled  to  pioneer 
honors  in  connection  with  this  important  legislation.  This  was  one  of 
the  distinctive  measures  of  Governor  Smith's  administration,  and,  re- 
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ferring  to  it  some  two  years  later,  after  its  ratification  by  the  people, 
he  said :  * 

**It  prescribes  qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote, 
which  will  protect  even  tbe  smallest  community  of  the  State  from  those, 
who,  unable  to  control  themselves,  are  utterly  unfit  to  vote  upon  the 
rights  of  others.  No  legislation  since  the  days  of  Reconstruction  will 
be  more  beneficial  in  its  far-reaching  effects,  not  alone  at  the  ballot- 
box,  but  also  in  the  solution  of  the  race  problem." 

Enlarged  powers  were  given  to  the  railroad  commission  through  a 
measure  enacted  at  this  session  known  as  the  Candler-Overstreet  Bill, 
from  its  joint  authors,  Hon.  C.  Murphey  Candler,  of  DeKalb,  who  intro- 
duced the  measure  in  the  House,  and  Hon.  B.  K.  Overstreet,  of  the  Sev- 
enteeth,  who  introduced  it  in  the  Senate.  It  increased  the  membership 
of  the  board  from  three  to  five,  created  the  oflSce  of  special  attorney, 
provided  for  a  rate  clerk,  and  otherwise  prepared  the  way  for  more 
effective  measures  in  dealing  with  railroads.  Under  the  commission's 
direct  supervision,  it  placed  express  companies,  street  railroad  compa- 
nies, dock  and  wharfage  companies,  terminal  and  terminal  station  com- 
panies, telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  gas,  electric  light,  and  power 
companies,  t  With  reference  to  the  increased  expense  to  the  state  of 
enlarging  the  powers  of  the  railroad  commission,  Governor  Smith  said:  t 

^'We  should  consider  the  fact  that  the  railroad  companies  alone 
collect  from  the  people  of  Georgia  forty  millions  of  dollars  each  year, 
and  that  other  companies  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  collect  from  the  people  of  Georgia  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, making  a  total  of  not  less  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
The  expenditure  of  $35,000  a  year  for  a  Railroad  Commission  is  small 
in  comparison  when  the  fact  is  kept  in  mind  that  the  Commission  is  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  public  in  an  expenditure  of  sixty  millions." 

Once  more  the  state's  military  system  underwent  a  reorganization. 
The  Federal  Congress  had  recently  enacted  a  measure  known  as  the 
Dick  Military  Law,  and  by  reorganizing  the  state  troops  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  sum  of  $52,000  could  be  obtained 
annually  from  the  Federal  Government  toward  the  support  of  the  state 
militia.  Accordingly,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Representative  C.  C. 
Smith,  of  Campbell,  incorporating  the  changes  necessary  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements. It  was  duly  approved  on  August  22,  1907.  To  outline  its 
provisions  in  brief,  the  bill  provided  that  the  National  Guard  of  the  state 
should  be  organized  into  a  division,  with  general  departments  as  fol- 
lows: An  adjutant-generars  department,  an  inspector-general's  depart- 
ment, a  judge  advocate's  department,  a  quartermaster's  department,  a 
subsistence  department,  a  medical  department,  a  hospital  corps,  a  pay 
department,  a  corps  of  engineers,  an  ordnance  department,  and  a  signal 
corps.  The  governor's  military  staff,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
was  to  consist  of  the  following  officers:  One  adjutant-general  and  one 
quartermaster-general,  who  shall  each  have  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral ;  one  aide-de-camp,  who  shall  have  the  rank  of  colonel ;  and  twenty- 
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nine  aides-de-camp,  who  shall  have  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  to  be 
appointed  or  detailed  by  the  governor;  and  no  person  shall  be  eligible 
to  such  appointment  or  detail  unless  he  shall  have  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army  or  in  the  United  States  army — ^in  the  latter  for  five  years 
—or  unless  he  shall  be  a  retired  officer  or  veteran  member  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Georgia,  or  an  active  member  thereof  who  has  served  not  less 
than  five  years,  and  such  assistants  to  the  adjutant-general"  ajid  to  the 
quartermaster-general  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  governor  may  be  nec- 
essary, all  of  which  officers,  except  aides-de-camp,  shall  be  appointed  or 
detailed  by  the  governor  from  the  i  officers  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Georgia.  The  adjutant-general  was  to  be  the  head  of  the  military  de- 
partment of  the  state  and  subordinate  only  to  the  governor  in  matters 
pertaining  to  said  department.  He  was  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the 
office,  and  was  to  receive  a  salary  of  $3,000,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  military 
funds.* 

On  July  1,  1907,  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Scott  became  adjutant-general  of 
the  state  by  appointment  of  Governor  Smith,  succeeding  in  this  office 
Hon.  Sampson  W.  Harris,  who  had  served  the  state  in  this  capacity 
for  four  years. 

This  Legislature  also  passed  the  fertilizer  tax  bill,  introduced  by 
Representative  L.  H.  O.  Martin,  of  Elbert,  providing  for  the  support  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  eleven  district  agricultural 
schools  out  of  the  proceeds  derived  therefrom ;  an  act  to  establish  a  bank 
bureau  in  the  treasury  department  and  to  provide  for  a  bank  examiner, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  on  all  banks,  trust  companies,  etc. ; 
an  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  professional  nursing ;  an  act  to  provide 
against  the  evils  resulting  from  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs  and  to  regulate 
the  sale  thereof,  exclusively  by  prescription ;  besides  a  number  of  other 
measures  only  relatively  less  important. 

It  was  not  until  Sunday  morning,  August  18th,  that  the  Legislature 
of  1907  finally  adjourned,  but  constructively  this  borrowed  time  was  a 
part  of  Saturday's  session.  At  midnight  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  was 
halted  and  no  further  record  was  made  officially  of  the  lapse  of  time 
until  the  speaker's  gavel  fell  upon  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Three  days  after  the  Legislature  adjourned,  Governor  Smith  ex- 
ploded a  bomb-shell  by  suspending  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Brown  from  the 
railroad  commission.  An  executive  order  to  this  effect  was  dated  August 
21,  1907.  Between  Governor  Smith  and  Mr.  Brown  there  were  radical 
differences  of  long  standing,  but  the  immediate  cause  of  irritation  was 
the  latter 's  attitude  on  the  subject  of  port  rates.  Mr.  Brown  did  not 
believe  that  the  policies  of  the  Smith  administration  were  exactly  fair 
to  railroads,  and  since  much  of  the  state's  development  was  due  to  these 
corporations,  in  which  millions  of  dollars  belonging  to  trust  funds  were 
invested,  he  took  issue  with  Governor  Smith  and  wrote  for  publication  a 
number  of  salty  letters,  some  of  which  were  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Junius. 
Mr.  Brown's  unexpired  term  was  filled  by  Hon.  S.  G.  McLendon,  of 
Thomasville,  who  had  already  been  nominated  and  elected  for  a  full 
term  to  begin  early  in  the  fall. 


*Acts  1907,  pp.  102-106. 
Vol.  n— so 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

Death  op  Fobmeb  Chief  Justice  Logan  E.  Bleckley — The  Gordon 
Monument  Is  Unteilbd  on  the  Capitol  Grounds — Judge  Andrew 
J.  Cobb  Leaves  the  Supreme  Bench— Judge  Horace  M.  Hou)en 
Named  his  Successor — The  BAiutOAD  Commission  Is  Beorgani2sed 
— Judge  George  Hillyer  and  Hon.  Fuller  B.  Callaway  Its  Two 
New  Members — Judge  J.  K.  Hines  Is  Made  Special  Attorney  to 
THE  Board — ^Passenger  Bates  Reduced — ^Free  Passes  Aboushed— 
Prop.  W.  B.  Merritt  Resigns  as  State  School  Superintendent — 
Succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Pound — The  Reform  Legislature  Reas- 
sembles FOR  THE  Session  op  1908 — ^President  Akin's  Death — Hon. 
J.  J.  Flyntt  Made  President  of  the  Sbnate^Governor  Smith's 
Annual  Message — The  State's  Property  Interests  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee,  a  Subject-matter  op  Contention — ^Litigation 
Involving  Terminal  Facilities  op  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad — The  Legislature's  Drastic  Work  Is  Resumed — Candi- 
dates Required  to  Publish  Sworn  Statements  Showing  Campaign 
Expenses  Incurred — The  Office  of  Pension  CoMmissionbb  Is 
Made  Elective — ^^The  Governor  Is  Authorized  to  Purchase  Lands 
Near  Chattanooga — In  a  Special  Message  to  the  Legislature, 
Governor  Smith  Tells  Why  He  Dismissed  Railroad  Commissioner 
Brown  from  Office  in  1907 — The  Latter  in  the  Meantime  Had 
Been  Elected  Governor — Three  Members  of  the  General  Judi- 
cuRY  Committee  of  the  House  Submit  a  Minority  Report  Uphold- 
ing Mr.  Brown — ^Mr.  Brovtn's  Statement. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  train  of  events  which  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Brown's  suspension  from  office,  it  will  first  be  necessary  to 
dispose  of  other  matters. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year  the  state  was  bereaved  of  a  favorite 
son  in  the  death  of  former  Chief  Justice  Logan  E.  Bleckley.  The  end 
came  while  the  aged  jurist  was  at  his  summer  home,  near  Clarkesville, 
Georgia.  Judge  Bleckley  was  a  unique  character.  He  was  distinguished 
not  alone  for  his  judicial  learning  but  for  his  playful  scintillations  of  wit 
and  humor  and  for  his  profoundly  philosophical  cast  of  mind.  Men  of 
great  intellect  are  often  characterized  by  eccentricities;  and  there  were 
times  when  Judge  Bleckley 's  whimsical  moods  convulsed  the  courtroom ; 
but  his  wisdom  in  deciding  controverted  issues  of  law  and  in  recognizing 
the  essential  elements  of  justice  in  any  given  case  has  doubtless  never 
been  surpassed  in  the  judicial  annals  of  this  state.  Within  less  than  a 
decade  after  his  death,  one  of  the  new  counties  of  Georgia  was  to  be 
given  the  name  of  Bleckley,  a  fit  and  lasting  memorial  to  his  genius. 

On  May  25,  1907,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  the 
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Confederacy's  Chevalier  Bayard,  was  unveiled  with  august  ceremonies 
on  the  capitol  groundjs.  Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans,  of  Atlanta,  delivered 
the  principal  address  of  the  occasion,  while  Gov.  Joseph  M.  Terrell, 
then  chief  executive  of  the  state,  presided.  It  was  (Jeneral  Evans  who 
commanded  General  Gordon's  division  at  Appomattox,  while  the  latter, 
commanding  half  of  Lee's  army,  moved  forward  in  the  last  fateful 
charge  of  the  Civil  war.  Other  speakers  on  this  occasion  were:  Judge 
W.  L.  Calhoun,  president  of  the  Gordon  Monument  Commission;  and 
Col.  Nat  E.  Harris,  of  Macon,  who  formally  tendered  the  monument  to 
the  state.  Maj.  Charles  W.  Hubner,  of  Atlanta,  read  an  ode  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  Rev.  W.  F.  Glenn,  D.  D.,  oflPered  the  prayer  of  invoca- 
tion, and  Rev.  Richard  Orme  Flinn,  formerly  General  Gordon's  pastor 
at  Kirkwood,  pronounced  the  benediction.  Tie  Gordon  monument  was 
designed  and  executed  by  the  famous  New  York  sculptor,  Solon  H. 
Borglum.  Its  cost  was  approximately  $22,500,  of  which  $15,000  was 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  One  hundred  prominent 
citizens  of  the  state  constituted  the  Gordon  Monument  Committee,  of 
which  Judge  W.  L.  Calhoun  was  president.  The  commissioners  on  be- 
half of  the  state  were :  Gov.  Joseph  M.  Terrell,  Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans, 
Gen.  W.  W.  Gordon,  Judge  Sampson  W.  Harris,  Capt.  Robert  E.  Park, 
Capt.  (Judge)  W.  L.  Calhoun,  Capt.  W.  H.  Harrison,  Capt.  Nat  E. 
Harris,  and  Capt.  John  W.  Clark.  The  secretary  was  Prof.  Joseph  T. 
Derry  and  the  treasurer  Mr.  Eugene  H.  Thornton. 

As  portrayed  by  the  sculptor.  General  Gordon  is  mounted  upon  his 
famous  charger,'  **Marye,"  in  the  act  of  reviewing  a  column  of  troops, 
and  both  horse  and  rider  are  at  ease.  It  is  not  without  significance  that 
the  great  soldier's  face  is  turned  toward  the  North.  Says  Professor 
Derry:  **The  General's  famous  mare  was  captured  from  the  Federals 
at  the  second  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  in  May,  1863,  when  Gordon's 
brigade  recaptured  the  line  on  Marye's  Heights.  During  the  advance, 
this  blooded  mare  came  rushing  into  Gordon's  line  without  her  rider, 
but  equipped  with  saddle-blanket,  saddle,  and  bridle.  She  was  at  once 
taken  by  a  staff  officer  to  General  Gordon  whose  horse  had  been  disabled 
in  the  charge.  General  Gordon  mounted  the  captured  animal  and  rode 
her  through  the  campaign  and  into  several  engagements  later  in. the 
war."  • 

On  the  front  of  the  solid  pedestal  of  Georgia  granite  is  chiseled  in 
raised  letters:   ** Gordon." 

There  are  two  bas-reliefs  of  bronze  embedded  in  the  granite  pedestal 
on  either  side.  One  portrays  General  Gordon  in  the  famous  battle  scene 
at  Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  on  May  12,  1864,  when  clutching  the  bridle  .of 
General  Lee's  horse,  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  engagement,  he  urged  the 
great  soldier  to  fall  back  to  the  rear.  It  was  this  dramatic  incident 
which  caused  General  Gordon  to  be  dubbed  '*the  Man  of  the  Twelfth 
of  May,"  and  which  furnished  the  theme  of  Judge  Robert  Falligant's 
famous  poem.  The  other  bas-relief  represents  General  Gordon  as  a 
civilian,  in  the  act  of  making  an  address ;  and  underneath  the  figure  are 
carved  the  words :   * '  Senator, "  *  *  Governor, "  *  *  Patriot. ' ' 
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Mrs.  Prances  Gordon  Smith  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Lewis  Gordon  Brown 
— both  daughters  of  the  illustrious  hero  of  Appomattox — drew  the  veil. 

Judge  Andrew  J.  Cobb,  having  resigned  his  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Bench,  during  the  summer  of  this  year,  to  resume  the  practice  of  law 
in  his  home  town  of  Athens,  Georgia,  Governor  Smith  appointed  Judge 
Horace  M.  Holden,  of  Crawfordville,  Georgia,  as  his  successor  on  this 
tribunal.  Judge  Holden  was  formerly  a  judge  of  the  Northern  Circuit. 
He  possessed  unusual  qualifications  for  the  oflBce,  but  did  not  remain 
long  on  the  bench,  due  to  a  preference  for  the  active  practice  of  law. 
Judge  Cobb's  retirement  was  a  distinct  loss  to  the  state.  A  son  of  the 
illustrious  Gen.  Howell  Cobb  and  a  nephew  of  the  equally  noted  Gen. 
Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  members  of  the  bench. 

Pending  an  election  by  the  people.  Governor  Smith,  on  August  27, 
1907,  acting  under  authority  given  him  in  the  new  Railroad  Commission 
Act,  appointed  Judge  George  Hillyer,  of  Pulton,  and  Hon.  Puller  E. 
Callaway,  of  Troup,  to  places  on  the  board,  thus  increasing  its  member- 
ship from  three  to  five  commissioners.  The  other  members  were  S.  G. 
McLendon,  H.  W.  HiU  and  O.  fi,  Stevens.  There  was  an  immediate 
reorganization  of  the  board,  with  Hon.  S.  G.  McLendon  as  chairman. 
At  the  same  time.  Judge  James  K.  Hines  "was  made  special  attorney  and 
Hon.  G.  P.  Montgomery,  secretary  to  the  board. 

On  September  1st,  an  order  passed  by  the  old  commission  some  three 
months  before,  reducing  passenger  rates,  went  into  eflFect.  The  order 
had  passed  by  a  vote  of  two  to  pne.  Commissioner  Brown's  vote  having 
been  cast  in  opposition.  The  railroads  petitioned  the  new  board  to 
revoke  this  order,  or  to  extend  the  time  limit  fixed  for  the  proposed 
reduction.  But  the  new  board,  after  giving  the  railroads  an  extended 
hearing,  declined  to  grant  the  petition.  Accordingly  the  order,  reducing 
passenger  rates,  became  operative  at  the  time  set.  Subsequently,  on 
October  1st,  an  order  was  passed  forbidding  any  railroad  company  in 
Georgia  either  to  issue  or  to  honor  free  passes  after  January  1, 1908. 

During  the  fall  of  1907,  Prof.  W.  B.  Merritt  resigned  the  oflSce  of 
state  school  superintendent  to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  had 
filled  this  position  acceptably  for  a  period  of  three  years.  Governor 
Smith  appointed  as  his  successor  Prof.  J.  M.  Pound,  for  many  years 
president  of  Gordon  Institute  at  Barnesville,  Georgia.  The  appoint- 
ment was  made  to  take  effect  on  January  1,  1908.  Professor  Pound 
brought  to  his  new  duties  as  state  school  superintendent  the  qualifica- 
tions of  an  experienced  educator. 

On  June  24,  1908,  the  Legislature  reassembled  to  complete  its  reform 
program.  During  the  interim,  Hon.  John  W.  Akin,  president  of  the 
Senate,  had  been  seized  with  a  fatal  illness,  terminating  his  career  in 
public  life,  when  in  tlie  full  meridian  of  his  powers  and  at  the  height  of 
his  splendid  usefulness.  Hon.  J.  J.  Flyntt,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  District, 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  president  for  the  unexpired  term;  while 
Hon.  Paul  F.  Akin,  a  younger  brother,  succeeded  him  as  senator  from 
the  Porty-second  District.* 

Governor  Smith's  message  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  beginning  of  its 
second  annual  session,  reviewed  at  some  length  the  several  reform  meas- 


"*  Senate  Journal,  1908,  opening  pages. 
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ures  enacted  by  the  Legislature  at  its  first  session,  to  wit,  the  prohibition 
bill ;  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  fixing  new  standards  for 
the  registration  of  voters,  otherwise  known  as  the  Disfranchisement 
Bill;  and  (3)  the  Railroad  Commission  Act,  enlarging  the  powers  of  the 
railroad  commission.  With  respect  to  prohibition,  Governor  Smith  said :  • 

**  While  I  neither  opposed  nor  advocated  the  passage  of  the  State 
Prohibition  bill,  still  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  white  voters  of  the 
State  approved  your  action  in  passing  this  bill.  It  should  now  be  given 
a  fair  trial  and  1  recommend  that  no  effort  be  made  by  you  to  change 
it  except  to  perfect  it  as  a  prohibition  measure.'* 

Touching  upon  the  railroad  commission,  he  said :  t 

**It  should  be  a  source  of  congratulation  that  no  court  has  granted 
even  a  temporary  restraining  order,  interfering  with  the  action  of  your 
Railroad  Commission  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  matter  since  the 
reorganization  of  the  Commission."  , 

Next,  Governor  Smith  reverted  to  measures  which  were  still  pend- 
ing before  the  Legislature.  These  included  bills  to  prevent  the  improper 
use  of  money  in  state  elections,  to  fix  by  statute  the  time  for  holding 
primaries,  at  which  the  governor,  stiate  house  oflScers,  judges,  railroad 
commissioners  and  legislators  were  to  be  named,  to  strengthen  existing 
laws  intended  to  check  the  use  of  money  in  political  contests,  to  define 
lobbying,  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  revenue  caused  by  the  passage  of 
the  prohibition  bill,  and  to  provide  an  up-to-date  system  of  tax  equaliza- 
tion to  apply  to  all  kinds  of  property  in  Georgia  subject  to  taxation. 
He  wished  to  see  the  state  abandon  its  then  existing  crude  plan  of  tax 
assessment.  Referring  to  certain  property  interests  held  by  the  State 
of  Georgia  in  the  City  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  he  stated  that  said 
property  was  valued  at  $4,000,000  and  that  before  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  it  would  probably  be  worth  $5,000,000.     Said  he :  % 

*  *  This  does  not  include  the  space  actually  used  by  the  State  road  for 
terminals  nor  does  it  include  property  worth  nearly  as  much  more  held 
by  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  Railroad,  which  belongs  to  the  State,  un- 
less the  statute  of  limitations  has  placed  a  bar  to  its  recovery  by  the 
State'." 

There  was  a  controversy  pending  between  the  City  of  Chattanooga 
and  the  State  of  Georgia  relative  to  a  street  which  the  city  wished  to 
open  through  this  property  and  which  the  state  resisted  on  the  ground 
of  a  prior  contract  exempting  it  from  condemnation  procedure.  It  was 
the  governor's  belief  that  the  state  should  at  once  acquire  property 
somewhat  further  out  from  the  center  of  the  City  of  Chattanooga  for 
the  enlargement  of  its  terminals ;  also  property  to  connect  the  state  road 
with  the  Tennessee  River.  He  suggested  that  authority  be  given  for 
making  such  purchases  as  the  state  required  and  to  negotiate  with  the 
City  of  Chattanooga  relative  to  the  proposed  street.  Governor  Smith 
also  favored  an  extension  of  the  Western  and  Atlanta  Railroad  to  deep 
water,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  existing  lease,  and  to  provide  for 
this  extension  there  was  pending  in  the  Legislature  a  bill  introduced  by 


*  House  Journal,  1908,  p.  10. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  12. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  26. 
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Representative  Hooper  Alexander,  of  Fulton.  There  were  various  other 
topics  discussed  in  the  governor's  message  but  space  forbids  further 
detail. 

Continuing  its  work  of  reform  the  Legislature  at  this  session  passed 
an  act  requiring  all  candidates  for  governor,  state  house  officers,  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  United 
States  senator,  within  twenty  days  after  an  election  is  held,  to  iSle  with 
the  comptroller-general  an  itemized  statement  under  oath  of  all  cam- 
paign expenses  incurred  by  them  showing  the  amount  of  money  expended 
in  such  campaign,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used  and  the  source 
from  which  it  was  derived,  and  shall  in  addition,  at  the  same  time,  pub- 
lish said  sworn  statement  in  some  newspaper  of  general  circulation, 
published  at  the  capital  of  said  state ;  likewise,  all  candidates  of  Congress 
or  for  state  senator  shall,  within  twenty  days,  file  with  the  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  each  county  in  their  respective  districts  an  itemized 
statement  under  oath  and  shall  publish  same  in  newspapers  having  a 
general  circulation  in  such  districts ;  likewise  also  candidates  for  Superior 
Court  judge  and  solicitor  general  to  comply  with  the  same  requirement.* 
Somewhat  akin  to  the  foregoing  act  was  a  measure  to  prohibit  any  cor- 
poration in  this  state  or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof  from  making  or 
authorizing  any  contributions  directly  or  indirectly  to  campaign  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  vote,  judgment  or  action  of  any 
officer  of  this  state,  legislative,  judicial  or  executive,  t 

To  regulate  primary  elections  an  act  was  passed  reciting  that  when- 
ever any  political  party  in  this  state  shall  hold  primary  elections  such 
party  shall  cause  all  candidates  to  be  voted  for  on  the  same  day  through- 
out the  state  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  executive  committee  of  such 
party,  except  in  cases  where  a  second  primary  is  needed  to  settle  a 
particular  contest;  provided  said  executive  committee  shall  not  fix  date 
for  said  general  primary  earlier  than  sixty  days  before  the  date  of  the 
general  election  in  October  and  provided  further  that  this  section  shall 
not  have  the  effect  to  require  a  primary  for  judges  and  solicitors  except 
in  their  respective  circuits  or  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
except  in  their  respective  counties.  The  law  also  required  an  official 
ballot  to  be  provided  and  made  it  obligatory  for  the  names  of  electors 
to  appear  on  the  registration  list.  Further  details  as  to  the  time,  place 
and  manner  of  holding  the  election  were  also  prescribed.  J 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  several  administration  measures 
passed  at  this  session  was  the  Registration  Act.  This  measure  sought  to 
prevent  illegal  registration  and  to  purge  registration  lists  before  the 
holding  of  primaries.  It  changed  the  time  for  registration  so  that  in 
future  a  man  could  register  when  he  paid  his  taxes,  and  thereby  qualify 
himself  to  vote  during  all  the  ensuing  year.  The  act  made  it  a  mis- 
demeanor for  the  tax  collector  to  permit  any  one  to  sign  the  voters' 
slip  unless  the  oath  was  actually  taken  at  the  same  time  and  it  required 
the  tax  collector  to  file  with  the  registrars  a  complete  list  of  the  names 
of  those  entitled  to  vote,  within  ten  days  after  the  books  close.     Six 


*  Acts  1908,  pp.  63-64. 
t  Acts  1908,  pp.  65-66. 
t  Acts  1908,  pp.  55-58. 
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months  before  the  date  of  an  election,  the  registrars  were  to  complete 
a  correct  list  of  the  qualified  voters.* 

The  ofSce  of  commissioner  of  pensions  was  at  this  session  made 
elective  for  the*  first  time.  Judge  John  W.  Lindsey  who  had  been 
appointed  to  this  office  by  Governor  Candler  in  1899  and  whose  com- 
mission had  been  twice  renewed  by  Governor  Terrell,  first  in  1903  and 
second  in  1907,  was  still  the  occupant  of  this  oflSce,  and  so  ably  had 
Judge  Lindsey  managed  the  affairs  of  his  department  that  he  was 
unopposed  in  the  election  which  followed.** 

There  was  a  bill  passed  at  this  session  authorizing  the  governor  to 
ascertain  what  lands  in  or  near  the  City  of  Chattanooga  could  be 
advantageously  purchased  for  terminal  facilities  for  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad.J 

To  carry  more  thoroughly  into  effect  the  provisions  of  a  former  act 
to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  foods  an  act  was  passed  separating  the 
two  offices  of  food  inspector  and  drug  inspector,  and  prescribing  addi- 
tional duties  for  these  oflScers  to  perform,  t 

But  the  overshadowing  incident  of  this  session  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  futur^  political  history  of  G^eorgia  was  the  governor's  special  message 
to  the  Legislature,  setting  forth  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
dismissed  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Brown  from  the  Railroad  Commission.  This 
message  was  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly  on  July  20,  1908,  six 
weeks  after  the  close  of  an  exciting  campaign  in  which  Mr.  Brown  had 
been  elected  to  the  governorship.  Its  importance  as  a  history-making 
document  will  justify  its  publication  in  full.  Governor  Smith's  explana- 
tion of  this  incident  is  as  follows:  tt 

''State  of  Georgia, 
''Executive  Department. 
"Atlanta,  Qa.,  July  20,  1908. 
"To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

"On  the  21st  of  August,  1907,  I  suspended  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Brown 
from  the  office  of  Railroad  Commissioner.  In  pursuance  of  the  require- 
ments of  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  the  fact  of  such  suspen- 
sion and  the  reasons  therefor. 

"First.  Prior  to  August  22,  1906,  the  date  of  the  Democratic 
primary  at  which  I  was  nominated  for  Governor,  I  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Brown  did  not  as  a  Railroad  Commissioner  properly 
regard  the  interests  of  the  people.  His  general  attitude  and  conduct 
upon  the  questions  arising  between  the  railroad  companies  and  the 
people  were  disapproved  by  me,  and  I  publicly  stated  that  if  elected 
Governor  I  would  suspend  him. 

"Second.  On  June  7,  1907,  the  Railroad  Commission  passed  an 
order  reducing  passenger  rates  in  Georgia.  The  records  of  the  Com- 
mission show  that  Mr.  Brown  offered  a  motion  to  adopt  what  he  termed 
the  zone  system  of  passenger  rates.  This  motion  received  the  support 
of  Mr.  Brown  alone.    Thereupon  Commissioner  Hill  moved  the  adoption 


*  Acts  1908,  pp.  58-62. 
••  Acts  1908,  pp.  66-67. 

t  Acts  1908,  pp.  79-80. 

t  Acts  1908,  pp.  80-83. 
tt  Senate  Journal,  1908,  pp.  242-249. 
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of  the  new  schedule  of  passenger  rates,  and  upon  the  same  being  put 
to  a  vote  Commissioners  Hill  and  Stevens  voted  for  the  new  schedule  of 
reduced  rates. 

**  *Upon  this  motion,'  I  quote  from  the  records  of  the  Railroad 
Commission,  *  Commissioner  Brown  voted  **no''.' 

**In  connection  with  his  vote  he  filed  what  is  termed  *a  motion  by 
Joseph  M.  Brown,  Commissioner. '  This  paper  was  subsequently  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  covering  eighty  pages,  and  after  the  decision  of  the 
Commission,  was  distributed  throughout  the  State  in  part  by  Mr.  Brown, 
and  in  part,  as  I  have  been  informed,  by  railroad  companies.  It  con- 
tained arguments  and  statements  adverse  to  the  reduction  of  passenger 
fares  as  made  by  the  Railroad  Commission,  and  also  arguments  to  show 
that  the  reduction  of  freight  rates  was  not  beneficial  to  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

^*  While  I  concede  the  right  of  any  Commissioner  to  disagree  to  the 
action  of  the  majority  reducing  a  freight  or  passenger  rate,  or  fixing  an 
obligation  upon  the  railroad  companies  with  reference  to  any  service 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  behalf  of  the  people,  I  deny  his 
right  to  remain  upon  the  Commission,  and  furnish  arguments  and  evi- 
dence for  the  railroad  companies  to  attack  the  action  of  the  Commission 
in  the  courts.  I  deny  his  right  to  agitate  in  opposition  to  action  of  the 
Commission,  thereby  encouraging  litigation  by  railroad  companies 
against  the  Commission. 

**When  the  Railroad  Commission  renders  a  decision  upon  any  sub- 
ject favorable  to  the  people,  either  in  the  line  of  reducing  passenger  or 
freight  rates,  it  has  been  the  almost  uniform  course  of  the  railroads  to 
seek  by  injunction  in  the  Federal  Courts  to  prevent  the  action  of  the 
Commission  from  being  put  into  effect.  The  action  of  the  Commission 
becomes  the  action  of  the  State.  When  a  railroad  company  brings  a 
legal  procedure  to  enjoin  the  action  of  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  made  parties,  and  are  called  upon  to  defend  what  the  Com- 
mission has  done. 

*  *  The  Attorney-General  of  the  State  and  other  State  o£Scials  are  also 
sometimes  made  parties.  As  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
missioners is  the  action  of  the  State  the  Attorney-General  would  not 
publicly  question  the  wisdom  of  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners. 
He  should  give  their  action  his  loyal  support.  Even  more,  each  one  of 
the  Commissioners  should  support  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the 
Commissioners  for  they  in  all  cases  of  litigation  over  their  action  are 
the  parties  representing  the  State. 

**A  Commissioner  who  publicly  disapproved  the  action  of  the  major- 
ity reducing  a  freight  or  passenger  rate,  joins  the  State's  legal  enemies, 
and  opposes  the  State  in  the  very  work  where  he  is  employed  to  support 
the  State. 

**Mr.  Brown  knew  when  he  made  public  his  motion  after  the  rates 
were  fixed  by  the  Commission  that  the  action  of  the  Commission  would 
be  attacked  in  the  courts,  for  representatives  of  the  railroads  had  so 
stated  in  Mr.  Brown 's  presence  at  the  hearing  of  the  application  to  have 
the  rates  reduced. 

**I  did  not  suspend  Mr.  Brown  upon  my  inauguration  because  there 
were  measures  pending  before  the  Legislature,  which  I  deemed  of  great 
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importance,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  place  before  the  bodies  this  additional 
question,  as  it  would  occupy  time  and  perhaps  hinder  action  upon  the 
measures  to  which  I  have  referred. 

**The  Legislature  did  not  pass  these  measures  until  the  last  hours 
of  the  session.  After  the  adjournment  I  was  considering  the  propriety 
of  suspending  Mr.  Brown.  The  time  was  near  at  hand  when  I  knew 
the  Commission  would  be  in  litigation  with  the  railroad  companies  over 
the  passenger  rates  which  Mr.  Brown  had  publicly  condemned.  With 
Mr.  Brown  left  upon  the  Commission  we  would  have  had  a  representative 
of  the  State  who  was  distributing  his  opinions  containing  matter  adverse 
to  the  State  in  litigation  where  his  oflBce  required  him  to  represent  the 
State.  The  advantage  to  the  State  of  filling  his  place  with  a  Commis- 
sioner who  would  support  the  action  of  the  Commission  was  obvious. 

' '  Still  I  hesitated  about  suspending  him  because  the  Legislature  had 
adjourned,  and  he  could  not  be  given  an  opportunity  to  have  my 
decision  reviewed  until  his  term  of  office  had  ended. 

*' Third.  On  August  20,  1907,  I  received  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Brown.  It  was  left  in  my  reception  room  without  explanation.  It  is 
necessary  to  know  the  peculiarities  connected  with  its  transmission  to 
properly  understand  its  meaning.  It  was  sent  to  my  office  addressed 
to  me  in  a  large  sealed  envelope  marked  ^personal  and  confidential'  on 
the  front  of  the  envelope.  The  words  *  personal  and  confidential'  were 
underscored  three  times,  and  surrounded  by  four  heavy  ink  lines. 
Across  the  seal  of  the  envelope  was  written  in  large  letters  the  word 
*  personal,'  underscored  five  times  and  boxed  in  by  four  heavy  ink  lines. 
The  envelope  was  one  which  had  belonged  to  my  former  law  firm.  C^n 
the  left-hand  comer  was  printed  'return  in  five  days  to  Hoke  Smith 
and  H.  C.  Peeples,  Atlanta,  Ga.' 

**I  mention  these  details  as  they  show  the  great  care  used  to  bring 
the  envelope  to  my  personal  and  exclusive  attention,  even  to  the  extent 
of  creating  the  false  impression  that  it  came  from  someone  connected 
with  my  old  law  firm. 

**  Inside  this  large  envelope  was  another  large  sealed  envelope.  This 
inner  envelope  was  addressed  to  me  and  marked  *  personal  and  con- 
fidential,' these  words  also  being  doubly  underscored. 

**From  these  facts  it  may  be  seen  how  intent  was  the  purpose  of  the 
sender  of  the  envelope  that  no  one  but  myself  and  the  sender  should 
know  the  content  of  the  inner  envelope. 

**  Inside  the  outer  envelope  was  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

*'  'Governor  Hoke  Smith. 

**  'Dear  Sir:  During  the  past  campaign  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  Governor  you  repeatedly  referred  to  me  as  a  **cardwriting 
Commissioner. ' '  I  did  write  several  cards  exposing  the  fallacy  of  some 
of  the  charges  against  the  Railroad  Commission  and  against  me  individ- 
ually; but  there  was  one  **card"  which  I  refrained  from  writing.  Its 
text  could  have  been  the  enclosure  in  the  sealed  envelope  which  accom- 
panies this  note. 

**  'Respectfully,  etc., 

'*  *  (Signed)  Joseph  M.  Brown. 

**  'Atlanta,  August  20,  1907.'  " 
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*'In  the  foregoing  letter,  which  I  read,  Mr.  Brown  put  me  cm  notice 
that  the  inner  envelope  did  not  contain  a  further  communication  to  me, 
but  that  its  contents  were  the  *text'  of  a  *Card'  which  he  had  *  refrained 
from  writing*  during  the  campaign  which  I  had  made  for  Governor. 
Mr.  Brown  had  published  many  cards,  covering  all  phases  of  the  rail- 
road controversy.  A  number  of  them  were  directed  at  me  and  were 
quite  offensive,  yet  he  notified  me  that  in  this  inner  sealed  envelope  he 
sent  me  the  *text'  of  a  *Card'  which  even  during  the  excitement  of  the 
campaign  he  had  refrained  from  publishing,  and  he  sent  it  in  a  way 
to  insure  that  no  one  could  see  it  or  know  of  his  sending  it  but  myself. 

**Mr.  Brown  stated  that  he  refrained  from  writing  the  'Card'  the 
*text'  of  which  he  sent  me  in  the  sealed  envelope.  This  was  equivalent 
to  saying^  that  he  restrained  himself  from  publishing  it  and  withheld 
publication  after  considering  the  propriety  of  publication. 

**I  was  unwilling  for  Mr.  Brown  in  this  way  to  force  upon  my 
attention  offensive  matter  which  he  had  refrained  from  publishing  and, 
therefore  did  not  break  the  seal  of  the  inner  envelope. 

''He  knew  at  the  time  he  sent  me  the  communication  of  August  20, 
1907,  that  I  was  considering,  if  he  did  not  believe  that  I  was  on  the 
point  of  ordering,  his  suspension.  What  was  his  object,  then,  in  seeking 
to  show  me  the  'text'  of  a  'card'  which  up  to  that  time  he  had  'refrained* 
from  publishing? 

"The  inference  was  that  he  desired  me,  and  me  alone,  to  know  the 
text  of  some  attack  which  he  had  'refrained'  from  publishing  during  the 
gubernatorial  race  but  which,  if  I  suspended  him  from  oflSce  he  would 
publish.  Conceding  that  Mr.  Brown  was  in  a  normal  condition  mentally 
the  logical  conclusion  was  that  he  meant  to  prevent  the  Governor  of  the 
State  from  following  his  convictions  in  the  discharge  of  his  ofScial  duty 
by  an  implied  threat  to  publish  something  offensive  to  the  Governor  if 
the  final  decision  of  the  Governor  was  adverse  to  his  interests. 

'  *  This  was  the  construction  which  I  placed  upon  his  communication. 

"The  only  other  construction  which  could  have  perhaps  been  given 
to  the  communication  was  that  Mr.  Brown,  satisfied  that  he  would  be 
suspended,  sought  to  place  an  affront  upon  the  Governor  in  connection 
with  his  retirement,  and  thereby  get  before  the  public  the  offensive 
matter  contained  in  the  card  he  had  'refrained'  from  publishing. 

"After  considering  the  communication,  I  determined  that  all  reason 
for  hesitation  was  removed. 

"On  August  21,  1907,  I  suspended  him  from  the  office  of  Railroad 
Commissioner.  I  returned  the  inner  envelope  with  the  seal  unbroken. 
At  the  same  time  I  sent  him  the  order  for  his  suspension. 

* '  The  outer  envelope  with  its  peculiarities  is  in  my  possession  subject 
to  your  inspection. 

' '  Hoke  Smfth,  Governor. ' ' 

To  the  general  judiciary  committee  of  which  Hon.  Boykin  Wright, 
of  Richmond,  was  chairman,  the  foregoing  message  relative  to  Governor 
Brown's  suspension  from  the  Railroad  Commission  was  referred.  On 
July  28,  this  committee  submitted  a  report  to  the  House  recommending 
that  no  further  action  be  taken  in  the  matter.    However,  three  members 
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of  the  committee,  Messrs.  Hall,  Smith,  of  Campbell,  and  Warnell,  filed 
a  minority  report  as  follows  :* 


i  t 


Mr.  Speaker: 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  General  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House,  submit  the  following  minority  report  upon  the  message  of 
the  Governor  giving  his  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  Hon.  Jos.  M. 
Brown  as  Railroad  Commissioner,  which  message  was  by  the  House 
referred  to  the  General  Judiciary  Committee  for  examination  and  report. 
We  are  unable  to  concur 'in  the  report  submitted  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  think  that  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  Governor  for  his  action  in  suspending  from  his  office  the  Hon. 
Jos.  M.  Brown,  the  Railroad  Commissioner,  are  sufficient  in  law  to  have 
authorized  him  in  taking  the  action  which  he  did.  We  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  reasons  given  by  the  Governor  are  totally  insufficient 
and  are  not  such  as  under  the  law  authorized  him  to  remove  the  above- 
named  officer  from  his  office.  We  are  compelled  to  find  and  report  that 
in  taking  the  action  he  did  he  acted  without  authority  of  law.  We  there- 
fore submit  to  the  House  for  its  approval  the  following  resolution: 

**  Resolved,  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Governor,  in  his  fecial 
message  to  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  removal  of  Hon.  Jos.  M. 
Brown,  Railroad  Commissioner,  were  not  sufficient  to  have  authorized 
him  to  have  exercised  the  power  conferred  by  the  statute. 

** Resolved  further,  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Governor  are. 
not  sufficient  to  authorize  the  General  Assembly  to  remove  from  his 
office  the  Hon,  Jos.  M.  Brown. 

**  Resolved  further,  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Governor  for 
the  removal  of  Hon.  Jos.  M.  Brown  are  not  sufficient  in  law  to  justify 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  impeachment  of  said  officer. 

'*  Jos.  H.  Hall. 

*'E.  L.Smith. 

*'W.  G.  Warnell/' 

Mr.  Brown's  statement  of  the  circumstances  culminating  in  his 
removal  from  the  office  of  Railroad  Commissioner  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing interview  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  Atlanta  newspapers.  Said 
be:  t 

**To  begin  with,  when  I  came  on  the  board  in  August,  1904,  there 
was  pending  before  it  a  petition  from  the  Atlanta  freight  bureau,  asking 
the  commission  to  put  in  the  well-known  port  rate.  There  was  also 
pending  a  petition  for  reductions  in  interstate  rates,  which,  was  of 
vastly  more  importance  to  all  cities  and  sections  of  the  state  than  the 
question  of  rates  between  Atlanta  and  the  ports  alone.  The  more 
important  petition  was  taken  up  first  and  resulted  in  the  agreement 
secured  in  February,  1905,  which  was  followed  by  the  announcement 
of  the  reductions  made  in  the  May  following. 

**Then  the  port  rate  question  was  taken  up,  and  Governor  Smith, 
then  as  an  attorney,  appeared  before  the  board  and  strongly  urged 
that  it  be  granted.     Decisions  of  the  United  States  supreme  court,  so 


•  House  Journal,  1908,  pp.  546-547. 

t  Files  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  August  22,  1907. 
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far  as  I  could  read  them,  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  board  to  grant 
the  reductions  asked  in  this  petition ;  hence  I,  with  another  member  of 
the  board,  felt  that  we  had  to  deny  it. 

**A  few  weeks  after  that  time  Mr.  Smith  made  public  speeches  in 
which  he  announced  that,  if  elected  governor,  he  would  suspend  me. 

*' After  we  reduced  freight  rates,  I  noticed  that  the  prices  of  every- 
thing on  which  rates  were  reduced  had  advanced.  I  got  from  the  United 
States  bureau  of  labor  office  figures  showing  the  prices  before  the  rates 
were  reduced,  and  also  the  prices  in  December,  1906,  and  I  showed  in  a 
pamphlet  which  I  issued  that  this  reduction  of  $2,000,000  in  the  freight 
rates  had  been  all  absorbed  by  manufacturers  and  jobbers,  and  that 
farmers  and  the  other  laboring  people  of  Georgia,  not  only  received  no 
share  of  the  reduction  in  rates  which  had  been  promised  them,  but  that 
Governor  Smith's  former  clients  and  other  manufacturers  and  jobbers 
throughout  the  state,  were  absorbing  the  reductions  and  then  raising 
the  prices  until  they  were  higher  than  before  the  rates  were  reduced. 

**In  view  of  the  fact  that  my  term  of  office  will  expire  within  six 
weeks'  time,  and  of  the  further  fact,  as  I  have  stated,  that  I  have  shown 
that  the  consumers  of  Georgia  are  getting  none  of  the  benefits  of  freight 
rate  reductions  already  made,  as  was  promised  them,  I  naturally  assume 
that  Governor  Smith's  feeling  of  loyalty  to  his  former  clients,  the 
manufacturers  and  jobbers,  has  caused  him  to  take  the  action  toward 
me  which  has  just  been  made  public." 


CHAPTER  XXV 

The  Extra  Session  of  1908 — Called  to  Consider  the  Convict  Lease 
System — ^Also  to  Provide  for  Some  Other  Disposition  of  Prison- 
ers— Cruel  Treatment  of  Convicts — ^Irregularities  Discovered 
ON  THE  Part  of  Certain  Officials — GJovernor  Smith's  Message — 
Some  of  Its  Recommendations — ^Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
OF  Investigation — ^The  Prison  Commission  Under  Fire — Censured 
By  the  Committee — Hon.  John  N.  Holder,  of  Jackson,  Author 
OP  THE  Bill  Abolishing  the  Convict  Lease  System — The  Prison 
Commission  Is  Left  Unmolested — Convict  Labor  to  Be  Used  in 
Building  Good  Roads — Tax  Imposed  Upon  Near  Beer  t6  Supply 
Loss  op  Revenue — Children's  Courts — The  Persons'  Bill  Pro- 
viding for  a  System  of  Paroles — Governor  Smith's  Last  Message 
Reviewing  the  Achievements  of  His  Administration — ^Thb 
Reform  Work  of  This  General  Assembly — Governor  Smith 
Refuses  to  Call  Out  the  State  Militu  to  Quell  a  Strike 

ON  THE  GeORGU  RaILROAD — An  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  DIFFICULTY  IS 

Effected — Hon.  Puller  E.  Callaway  Resigns  From  the  Raiilroad 
Commission — Hon.  C.  M.  Candler  Succeeds  Him  on  the  Board — 
Former  Commissioner  J.  Pope  Brown  Appointed  State  Treasurer 
TO  Succeed  Hon.  R.  E.  Park,  Deceased — Commissioner  S.  G.  Mc- 
Lendon,  An  Appointee  of  Governor  Smith,  Is  Suspended — ^Hon. 
Joseph  F.  Gray  Succeeds  Mr.  McLendon. 

But  the  drastic  work  of  this  reform  Legislature  was  still  unfinished. 
During  the  session  of  1907  a  joint  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
investigate  certain  charges  relative  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the 
staters  penal  system.  Hon.  T.  S.  Felder,  of  the  Twenty-second,  was 
.  chairman  of  this  committee,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  Hon.  C.  M. 
Candler,  of  DeKalb,  chairman,  on  the  part  of  the  House.  Flagrant 
violations  of  the  law  had  been  discovered  by  this  committee  in  some  of 
the  convict  camps;  but  its  report  was  not  ready  when  the  time  for 
adjournment  came  and  the  committee  asked  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in 
vacation  under  the  powers  of  the  original  resolution.*  However,  con- 
ditions were  such  that  there  was  no  alternative  except  for  the  governor 
to  convene  the  General  Assembly  in  extraordinary  session.  This  was 
made  imperative  for  the  reason  that  a  five  year  lease  of  convicts  under 
an  act  of  1903  would  expire  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Legislature 
and  a  renewal  of  the  lease  would  inevitably  take  place  unless  measures 
were  adopted  providing  for  some  other  disposition  of  prisoners.  Public 
sentiment  in  Georgia  was  rapidly  crystallizing  in  favor  of  an  abolition 
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of  the  convict  lease  system,  a  monstrous  Caliban  .bom  amid  the  enor- 
mities of  Reconstruction.  Its  existence  was  a  blot  upon  the  state's 
escutcheon  and  a  reproach  to  a  Christian  civilization. 

Accordingly,  on  August  20,  Governor  Smith  issued  an  executive 
proclamation,  setting  forth  the  above  facts  and  calling  the  Gteneral 
Assembly  to  meet  in  extraordinary  session  on  Tuesday,  August  25, 
immediately  following  an  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  regular  session 
of  1908.  Under  authority  of  this  proclamation,  the  Legislature  met  at 
the  time  mentioned.  Governor  Smith,  in  his  message,  proceeded  upon 
the  assumption  that  an  abolition  of  the  lease  was  contemplated;  in  fact, 
that  no  other  solution  of  the  problem  was  to  be  tolerated.  But  the 
handling  of  5,000  convicts  was  not  a  matter  to  be  lightly  considered. 
He  suggested  that  all  the  able  bodied  convicts  be  put  to  work  at  once 
upon  the  public  roads  of  the  state.    Said  he  :* 

**  There  are  railroads  to  be  built,  public  highways  to  be  constructed, 
dirt  roads  to  be  graded  and  improved,  swamp  lands  to  be  drained,  and 
many  other  internal  improvements  upon  which  they  could  be  used  which 
would  increase  the  opportunity  for  progress  and  prosperity  all  over 
Georgia.  Foremost  among  the  opportunities  presented  is  the  extension 
of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  to  the  ocean.*' 

Governor  Smith  suggested  apportioning  the  convicts  to  the  various 
counties  of  the  state  for  needed  work  and  recommended  the  purchasing 
of  coal  mines  for  the  state's  felony  convicts. 

First  in  order,  however,  came  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  of 
investigation. t  This  committee  was  constituted  as  follows:  Thomas  S. 
Felder,  chairman,  J.  E.  Hays  and  P.  M.  Hawes,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate ;  and  C.  M.  Candler,  chairman,  J.  W.  Wise,.  A.  J.  McMuUen, 
A.  P.  Adams  and  T.  E.  Ryals,  on  the  part  of  the  House.  The  resolution 
creating  this  committee  enjoined  upon  it  the  duty  of  making  a  rigid 
inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  prison  department.  To  this  end, 
not  less  than  138  witnesses  were  examined.  It  was  found  among  other 
things  that  the  chief  warden,  while  in  the  pay  of  the  state,  had  received 
compensation  from  the  lessees  for  negotiating  deals  and  that  in  this  way 
he  had  received  fees  aggregating  $2,700.  Other  irregularities  were 
discovered.  There  was  an  utter  lack  of  system  in  the  management  of 
affairs  at  the  prison  farm.  The  state  reformatory  was  not  fulfilling  its 
intended  purposes.  No  instruction  was  given  to  youthful  criminals, 
either  in  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education  or  in  manual 
training.  Black  and  white  prisoners  were  not  kept  separate  as  provided 
by  law  and  instead  of  redeeming  offenders  the  state  reformatory  was 
incubating  criminals.  While  the  Prison  Commission  was  acquitted  of 
having  received  any  financial  profit  or  of  having  connived  in  any  way 
with  wrong  doing,  it  was  nevertheless  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  condition  of  affairs  found  to  exist  and  was  severely  censured  for  its 
sins  of  omission. 

Growing  out  of  this  investigation  there  was  a  strong  fight  made  on 
the  Prison  Commission  itself,  but  the  integrity  of  its  members  was  of 
such  a  character  that  efforts  in  this  direction  proved  fruitless.     The 
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convict  lease  system,  however,  was  doomed.  Hon.  John.  N.  Holder,  of 
Jackson,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  which  eventually  became  its 
death-warrant,  designating  April  1,  1909,  as  the  time  when  the  con- 
vict lease  system  in  Georgia  should  cease  to  exist.*  Hon.  T.  S.  Felder 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  which  went  still  further.  It  proposed 
not  only  to  abolish  the  convict  lease  system  but  to  abolish  the. Prison 
Commission  and  to  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  a  board  of  prison  directors. 
It  also  provided  for  the  purchase  of  prison  farms.  Other  bills  were 
introduced  during  the  session  and  in  the  end  there  was  necessarily  a 
compromise,  but  it  was  essentially  the  Holder  bill  to  which  the  governor's 
signature  was  eventually  attached. 

The  Legislature  remained  in  extraordinary  session  for  twenty-six 
days.  Between  the  two  legislative  branches  there  seemed  to  be  a  hope- 
less locking  of  horns  but  as  finally  perfected  the  measure  abolishing  the 
convict  lease  system  left  the  Prison  Commission  unmolested.  The  new 
law  embodied-  the  public  demand  for  placing  the  convicts  upon  the 
public  highways  of  the  state.  It  also  provided  for  the  apportionment 
of  convict  labor  between  the  various  counties,  for  the  purchase  of  convict 
farms,  for  the  rigid  inspection  of  convict  camps,  and  for  the  hire  of 
convicts  to  municipalities  in  certain  cases,  but  the  handling  of  convicts 
at  all  times  was  to  be  under  the  state's  immediate  supervision  and  con- 
trol. To  supply  the  jloss  of  revenue  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the  con- 
vict lease  system,  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  near  beer  and  other  substitutes 
for  intoxicants.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  establishment  of 
children's  courts,  in  order  that  principles  of  humanity  might  be  applied 
to  delinquents  of  tender  age,  the  state  assuming  toward  them  the  attitude 
of  a  parent.  "What  was  known  as  the  Persons  bill,  providing  for  a 
system  of  paroles  or  pardons  on  condition,  was  also  passed.  This 
measure  was  introduced  by  Hon.  G.  Ogden  Persons,  of  Monroe.  The 
reformatory  idea  was  central  to  all  the  legislation  adopted;  and  while 
this  legislation  was  in  the  main  experimental  and  tentative  it  was 
essentially  humane  and  Christian.  It  measured  a  gigantic  step  forward. 
Before  adjournment  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  creating  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  employing  convicts  to  extend 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  to  the  ocean.  This  committee  was 
to  be  constituted  as  follows:  three  members  from  the  House,  two  from 
the  Senate,  and  four  experienced  men,  citizens  of  Georgia.^  The  com- 
mittee thus  appointed  was  to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly,  and 
to  meet  its  necessary  expenses  the  sum  of  $2,000  was  appropriated. 

Governor  Smith,  in  his  last  message  to  the  Legislature,  congratulated 
the  state  upon  the  abolition  of  the  convict  lease  system,  a  relic  of 
barbarism  forced  upon  the  commonwealth  immediately  after  the  war, 
in  part  by  a  provisional  government  and  in  part  by  a  Legislature  con- 
trolled by  a  republican  majority,  t  The  extra  session  cost  the  state 
$37,000,  a  round  sum,  but  it  passed  a  revenue  act  from  which  $225,000 
was  realized  in  excess  of  what  was  needed  for  developing  the  penitentiary 
^stem.    Governor  Smith  suggested  the  application  of  this  fund  to  the 
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payment  of  salaries  to  teachers.  Discussing  the  new  Railroad  Commis> 
sion  law,  with  its  added  cost  to  the  state,  he  cited  three  important 
acts  which  in  themselves  constituted  an  ample  justification  of  the  com- 
mission's  enlarged  powers:  (1)  the  reduction  of  passenger  fares,  saving 
to  the  people  a  million  dollars  per  annum  and  at  the  same  time  stimu- 
lating railway  travel;  (2)  the  abolition  of  free  passes;  and  (3)  an 
order  forbidding  any  general  reduction  of  wages  paid  employees  until 
the  facts  upon  which  the  reduction  is  based  are  first  submitted  to  the 
commission.  He  also  declared  in  this  connection,  as  heretofore  quoted, 
that  the  expenditure  of  $35,000  a  year  for  a  Railroad  Commission  was 
small  enough  when  the  fact  was  kept  in  mind  that  it  was  to. protect  the 
rights  of  the  public  in  an  expenditure  of  sixty  millions  that  the  com- 
mission existed. 

The  State  Farm  at  Milledgeville  embraced  at  this  time,  according  to 
the  governor's  message,  4,200  acres  of  land,  but  its  management  was 
condemned  as  inefficient  and  lax.  Properly  managed,  he  thought  it 
ought  to  be  self-supporting.  Special  attention  was  called  to  the  State 
Reformatory,  its  short-comings  and  its  radical  need  of  improvement. 

Only  a  few  weeks  before  Governor  Smith's  retirement  from  office 
there  was  a  strike  by  firemen  on  the  Georgia  Railroad  which  resulted  in 
a  temporary  suspension  of  traffic.  Governor  Smith  telegraphed  all 
sheriffs  and  mayors  along  the  line  to  be  vigilant  and  to  protect  life  and 
property;  but  he  declined  to  accede  to  the  persistent  demands  of  Gen. 
Mgr.  Thomas  K.  Scott  for  more  vigorous  action.  Discussing  the 
matter  in  his  message,  he  said : 

**When  the  results  of  the  strike  began  to  affect  the  interests  of  the 
people  along  the  line  of  the  road,  after  consultation  with  the  Attorney- 
General,  I  determined  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  courts 
and  a  bill  was  prepared  by  the  Attorney-General  to  place  the  road  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  authorities  to 
operate  the  road." 

But  the  strike  was  finally  adjusted  without  a  resort  to  legal  measures ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  intense  excitement  caused  by  the  imminence 
of  a  race  war  there  was  no  blood  shed  and  no  serious  injury  of  any  kind 
sustained. 

Governor  Smith's  administration  lasted  only  two  years.  As  will 
be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,  his  suspension  of  Railroad  Commissioner 
Joseph  M.  Brown  from  office  precipitated  a  campaign  which  resulted  in 
his  defeat  for  re-election.  But  the  worst  enemy  of  Mr.  Smith  cannot 
deny  to  his  administration  its  rightful  and  just  claims  to  recognition 
as  one  of  the  most  progressive  administrations  in  the  annals  of  the  state. 
With  the  work  of  the  extraordinary  session  concluded,  the  famous 
reform  Legislature  of  1907-1908  passed  into  history,  but  its  monumental 
work  remained,  an  enduring  land-mark  for  the  ages.  The  iniquitous 
convict  lease  system  was  no  longer  a  reproach  upon  Georgia's  honor. 
The  curse  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  lifted.  Despite  adverse  conditions, 
due  to  the  financial  panic  of  1907,  the  state 's  total  revenues  amounted  in 
round  numbers  to  $5,000,000  and  all  records  were  broken  in  appropria- 
tions to  education.  For  1908,  the  appropriation  to  the  common  schools 
was  increased  $333,000;  nor  was  there  any  deficit  caused  by  these 
expenditures. 
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Hon.  Fuller  E.  Callaway,  having  resigned  his  seat  on  the  Railroad 
Commission  to  take  effect  April  1,  1909,  Governor  Smith  appointed  as 
his  successor,  Hon.  Charles  Murphey  Candler,  the  present  efficient 
chairman  of  the  board  (1916).  Mr.  Candler,  while  in  the  Legislature 
of  1907-1908,  had  introduced  and  urged  to  its  passage  the  bill  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  Railroad  Commission.'  He  had  also  been  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  appropriations,  and  one  of  the  most  tireless,  efficient, 
energetic  and  influential  members  of  the  House. 

One  of  the  last  executive  acts  of  Governor  Smith  was  to  appoint 
Hon.  J.  Pope  Brown,  of  Pulaski,  state  treasurer,  to  succeed  the  late 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Park,  whose  death  on  May  7,  1909,  robbed  the  state  of 
an  upright  official,  ''in  whom  there  was  no  guHe." 

Just  before  retiring  from  office,  Governor  Smith,  on  June  24,  1909, 
surprised  the  state  by  removing  Hon.  S.  G.  McLendon,  then  chairman 
of  the  Railroad  Commission,  whom  he  had  himself  appointed  to  this 
office  in  1907  to  succeed  Commissioner  Joseph  M.  Brown.  At  the  same 
time,  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Gray,  of  Savannah,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
McLendon.  Political  excitement  was  at  white  heat.  The  proximate 
cause  of  Mr.  McLendon 's  removal  was  his  change  of  front  in  identifying 
himself  with  an  opposite  school  of  thought  relative  to  matters  pending 
before  the  Railroad  Commission;  and  on  every  tongue  were  heard  the 
ominous  words  of  destiny — so  potent  to  make  and  unmake  public  men — 
Port  Rates. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

The  State  Campmqn  op  1908 — ^Deposed  From  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission, Joseph  M.  Brown  Takes  the  Field  Against  Governor 
Smith — Political  Differences  of  Long  Standing  Between  the 
Two  Men — ^Port  Rates — Contrasted  View-Points  and  Character- 
istics— Mr.  Brown  Writes  Some  Vigorous  Articles  for  Publica- 
tion Necessitating  a  Rejoinder — ^Factional  Lines  Drawn — 
Incidents  Recalled — One  op  the  Bitterest  Campaigns  in  Georgia 
Politics  Ends  in  the  Defeat  of  Governor  Smith  for  Re-election 
— TpE  State  Democratic  Convention  Meets — Judge  Twiggs  Puts 
Mr.  Brown  in  Nomination — ^Mr.  Irvhn's  Witty  Speech  Makes  a 
Tremendous  Hit — Superior  Court  Judges — ^Delegates  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention — Presidential  Electors — 
William  J.  Bryan  for  a  Third  Time  Made  Democracy's  Standard- 
Bearer — But  Again  Meets  Defeat — ^William  H.  Tapt  Becomes 
President — His  Sojourn  at  Augusta — ^Handsomely  Remembered 
By  Georgians  on  the  Silver  Anniversary  of  His  Wedding — 
Appoints  Judge  Joseph  R.  Lamar,  op  Augusta,  to  the  Supreme 
Court  op  the  United  States — Hon.  John  Temple  Graves,  op 
Georgia,  a  Candidate  for  Vice  President  in  1908  on  the  Hearst 
Ticket — Only  One  Change  in  the  Georgia  Delegation  in  Con- 
gress— Hon.  Dudley  M.  Hughes  Succeeds  Hon*  E.  B.  Lewis — 
But  Judge- Griggs  Dies  Before  the  Close  op  the  Session  and  is 
Succeeded  by  Judge  S.  A.  Roddenbery — Speech  Made  by  Judge 
Griggs  During  the  Spanish-American  War. 

• 

Revolutions  in  politics  are  ofttimes  wrought  with  a  suddenness  sug- 
gesting the  magic  ** Presto"  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Railroad  Commis- 
sioner Joseph  M.  Brown's  dismissal  from  office  became  the  dominant 
issu^  of  the  next  political  campaign  in  Georgia,  overshadowing  the 
vexatious  question  of  port  rates  out  of  which  it  grew.  Antedating  the 
Macon  convention  of  1906,  there  had  long  been  a  radical  difference  of 
opinion  between  Mr.  Smith  and  Railroad  Commissioner  Brown  relative 
to  the  control  of  railroads,  especially  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates  to 
and  from  the  various  seaports  within  the  state.  On  this  particular 
question,  at  least,  they  belonged  to  antagonistic  schools  of  thought  and 
were  irreconcilably  opposed.  Mr.  Brown  had  been  for  years  a  railway 
official  and  had  made  a  deep  study  of  railroading  as  a  practical  science. 
Mr.  Smith  had  achieved  a  deservedly  high  reputation  at  the  bar  as  an 
anti-corporation  lawyer  and  had  often  represented  clients  most  success- 
fully in  heavy  damage  suits  against  railroads.  He  believed  with  General 
Toombs  that  unless  Georgia  controlled  the  corporations  the  corporations 
would  in  time  control  Georgia.     On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Brown  con- 
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tended  that  hostility  to  railroads  was  a  policy  fraught  with  menace  to 
the  state's  best  interests;  that  the  development  of  our  material  resources 
depended  upon  the  iron  horse;  that  to  curtail  unjustly  the  earning 
power  of  railroads  was  to  lessen  the  capacity  of  these  corporations  for 
serving  the  public  and  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  double-tracking  of 
railroads,  a  matter  vital  to  the  state 's  commerce  on  account  of  the  serious 
congestion  of  traflSc.  Moreover,  it  was  argued  by  Commissioner  Brown 
that  to  cripple  the  railroads  of  the  state  by  an  injudicious  policy  of 
taxation,  or  its  equivalent  in  the  unjust  reduction  of  freight  rates,  was 
to  discourage  capital  from  seeking  an  investment  in  this  state,  was  to 
jeopardize  trust  funds,  was  to  impair  the  incomes  of  dependent  widows 
and  orphans  and  to  cripple  institutions  whose  money  was  invested  in 
railroad  stock.  When  a  fight  was  made,  in  1907,  before  the  Railroad 
Commission,  for  a  reduction  in  freight  rates,  Mr.  Brown  opposed  it,  not 
only  on  these  grounds  but  for  the  additional  reason  that  its  effect  was 
to  benefit  jobbers  and  manufacturers  without  lessening  to  consumers 
the  cost  of  living  and  that  none  of  this  money,  saved  by  reducing  freight 
rates,  found  its  way  into  the  poor  man's  pocket.  But,  in  this  view  of 
the  matter,  Mr.  Brown  was  overruled  by  the  other  members  of  the  board 
and  the  rates  were  accordingly  lowered.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  first  race 
for  governor,  advocated  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, in  order  to  bring  the  railroads  more  completely  under  the  control 
of  the  state ;  and  one  of  the  first  measures  passed  by  the  Legislature  and 
approved  by  Governor  Smith,  after  his  induction  into  ofiBce,  was  a 
measure  reorganizing  the  Railroad  Commission,  enlarging  its  powers 
and  increasing  its  membership,  besides  adding  the  office  of  special 
attorney  to  the  commission. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  antagonism  between  the  Railroad  Com- 
missioner and  the  chief  executive  antedated  the  latter 's  first  campaign 
for  governor  in  1906.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  during  the  campaign  Mr. 
Smith  strongly  intimated,  if  he  did  not  openly  avow,  an  intention  to 
dismiss  Mr.  Brown  from  office  on  assuming  his  duties  as  governor.  This 
resolve  was  only  intensified  and  strengthened  by  Mr.  Brown's  vote  in 
opposition  to  a  reduction  of  freight  rates.  Nor  did  the  latter 's  vigorous 
pamphlet,  re-enforced  by  salty  letters  published  in  the  newspapers^ 
defending  and  justifying  his  position,  succeed  in  softening  Governor 
Smith's  heart  or  result  in  pouring  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters.  The 
suspension  of  Railroad  Commissioner  Brown  by  a  chief  executive  with 
whose  administrative  policy  he  was  not  in  accord  became  inevitably 
certain;  but  Governor  Smith,  in  waiting  for  an  adjournment  of  the 
State  Legislature  before  taking  this  course,  invited  criticism.  He  doubt- 
less did  not  wish  to  embarrass  legislation  by  precipitating  an  issue 
of  this  character,  when  important  measures  were  pending.  But  his 
delay  cost  him  the  governorship ;  and  in  the  months  which  followed  one 
of  the  most  stirring  dramas  known  to  Georgia  politics  since  Reconstruc- 
tion was  enacted  in  this  state.  On  August  17,  1907,  the  Legislature 
adjourned  sine  die.  Four  days  later,  on  August  31,  an  executive  order 
was  issued  suspending  Railroad  Commissioner  Joseph  M.  Brown.  The 
war  was  on. 

Instantly  there  followed  a  reactionary  protest.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Brown  were  fairly  indignant.    Only  six  weeks  of  his  term  of  office  as 
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Bailroad  Commissioner  still  remained;  and  there  was  no  need  of  such 
drastic  action — so  the  friends  of  Mr.  Brown  claimed — ^unless  it  was 
Qovemor  Smith's  desire  to  humiliate  and  punish  the  Bailroad  Ck>mmi8- 
sioner.  It  was  charged  that  the  governor  was  actuated  by  vindictive 
motives;  that  he  was  given  abundant  opportunity  for  taking  this  course 
during  the  Legislature's  ££ty  day  session;  that  he  had  purposely  waited 
for  adjournment  so  that  he  could  inflict  condign  punishment  upon  Mr. 
Brown  by  denying  him  a  tribunal  to  which  he  could  appeal  for  redress; 
that,  without  preferring  any  charges  against  Mr.  Brown  and  without 
giving  him  an  opportunity  for  self-defense,  he  had  arbitrarily  dismissed 
him  from  a  high  office,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  time  when  his  com- 
mission was  automatically  to  expire.  As  the  result  of  this  dramatic 
episode,  the  factional  fires  burst  out  afresh. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  people  in  the  state  to  whom  Mr. 
Brown's  course  had  strongly  commended  itself.  Almost  to  a  man  he 
held  the  support  of  the  Howell  following;  but  there  were  thousands  of 
others,  some  of  them  hitherto  warm  supporters  of  Qovemor  Smith,  who 
resented  his  action  in  dismissing  Commissioner  Brown,  under  these 
peculiar  circumstances.  Even  the  closest  friends  of  the  governor,  while 
insisting  upon  his  absolute  honesty,  regretted  the  particular  mode  in 
which  he  had  seen  fit  to  oust  Commissioner  Brown.  It  was  a  political 
earthquake,  a  seismic  disturbance  in  the  world  of  politics,  the  rumblings 
of  which  were  now  started  by  Governor  Smith's  executive  order  of 
August  21. 

To  become  a  candidate  for  governor  in  1908  was  doubtless  not  within 
the  remotest  dreams  of  Mr.  Brown,  until  this  crisis  of  affairs  gave  it 
germinal  embodiment.  His  climb  to  eminence  was  by  a  route  never 
before  in  the  history  of  Georgia  taken  by  a  governor.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  elusive,  mysterious,  and  much  discussed  letter  which 
Governor  Smith  returned  to  Mr.  Brown  unopened,  in  the  summer  of 
1907,  "Was  really  the  latter 's  formal  note  of  resignation.  Save  Mr. 
Brown  alone  there  is  doubtless  no  one  in  existence  to  whom  the  purport 
of  this  letter  is  really  known.  Its  contents  still  remain  a  secret  as 
baffling  as  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  But  had  thia  letter  contained 
Mr.  Brown's  resignation,  as  many  suppose  it  did,  and  had  Qovemor 
Smith,  instead  of  returning  it  to  him  unsealed,  seen  fit  to  read  it  and 
to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Brown's  willingness  to  resign,  it  might  have  changed 
the  current  of  Georgia's  history  for  a  whole  generation.  It  is,  of  course, 
idle  to  speculate.  But  there  is  at  least  one  fact  to  which  no  mystery 
whatever  attaches.  It  is  this:  the  peremptory  dismissal  of  Mr.  Brown 
from  office  invested  him  with  a  halo  of  martyrdom;  it  made  an  appeal 
to  the  people  for  vindication  a  political  necessity;  and,  in  the  last 
analysis,  it  supplied  to  Mr.  Brown  the  golden  key  with  which  he 
unlocked  the  governorship  of  Georgia. 

There  was  no  alternative  for  Mr.  Brown  except  to  appeal  to  the 
ballot-box ;  but  instead  of  seeking  to  regain  his  old  seat  on  the  Railroad 
Commission  he  chose  rather  to  oppose  Mr.  Smith.  Before  the  Legisla- 
ture could  meet  again  in  regular  session,  a  full  year  must  elapse.  The 
extra  session  of  1907  was  called  for  a  definite  purpose  and  its  delibera- 
tions were  restricted  solely  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  convened  by 
the  governor 's  proclamation.    In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Brown  was  virtually 
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under  indictment.  To  erase  the  stigma  put  upon  him  became  a  mandate 
of  personal  honor,  an  obligation  of  self  respect;  but  if  Mr.  Brown 
needed  any  other  spur  to  this  course  of  action  he  found  it  in  the  urgent 
importunities  of  friends  who  overwhelmed  him  with  an  avalanche  of 
letters.    Accordingly,  he  entered  the  race  for  governor. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  details.  The  campaign  is  still  a  recent 
memory.  Mr.  Brown  was  no  match  for  Governor  Smith  in  oratorical 
gifta  He  was  neither  a  trained  debator  nor  an  experienced  public 
speaker ;  and,  recognizing  his  limitations  in  this  respect  he  did  not  wish 
to  emulate  the  temerity  of  Ajax  or  to  invite  odious  comparisons  by 
engaging  in  joint  debate  with  Governor  Smith.  But  in  the  art  of  written 
composition  he  belonged  to  the  school  of  Addison. 

As  campaign  documents  his  cards  acquired  a  proverbial  vogue. 
Terse,  epigrammatic,  sententious,  they  went  direct  to  the  mark.  It  was 
not  Mr.  Smith's  purpose  at  the  outset  to  make  any  campaign  speeches. 
Indeed,  he  avowed  an  intention  to  the  contrary,  but  the  growing  strength 
of  his  opponent  forced  him  into  a  change  of  tactics.  It  was  necessary 
for  these  cards  to  be  neutralized.  His  approval  of  the  prohibition  bill 
alienated  a  multitude  of  strong  supporters  and  cost  him  a  number  of 
votes.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Brown  was  helped  by  tactical  infelicities 
committed  in  the  management  of  Governor  Smith's  campaign  and  by 
reactionary  tendencies  such  as  are  incident  to  every  radical  crusade  of 
reform.  The  epithet  of  *' Little  Joe,"  applied  in  derision  to  Mr.  Brown, 
brought  him  many  a  good  vote,  especially  in  the  mountain  districts, 
where  its  only  effect  was  to  revive  the  spell  cast  Ijy  his  illustrious  father 
upon  the  whole  of  Cherokee  Georgia.  Some  of  the  campaign  speakers 
for  Mr.  Smith  belittled  the  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Brown.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  politics,  this  was  unwise.  The  average  voter  is  a 
homely  man ;  and  this  belittlement  of  Mr.  Brown  only  served  to  augment 
hi9  popularity  and  to  arouse  the  latent  interest  which  human  nature 
always  feels  in  one  whose  powers  are  disparaged.  There  was  not  a 
county  in  the  state  whose  even  tenor  of  life  was  not  disturbed  by  the 
violent  passions  of  this  bitter  factional  fight;  scarcely  a  household 
through  which  its  lines  of  division  were  not  sharply  drawn.  But  in  the 
end  Mr.  Brown  was  victorious,  overcoming  Mr.  Smith's  splendid  victory 
of  1906  and  rolling  up  a  decisive  majority  of  12,000  votes.  The  state 
democratic  primary  was  held  on  June  4,  1908.  At  this  same  time,  Capt. 
R.  E.  Park  was  renominated  for  state  treasurer,  defeating  Hon.  W.  J. 
Speer;  but  before  entering  upon  his  new  term  of  oflSce,  Captain  Park 
died  and  Hon.  J.  Pope  Brown,  of  Pulaski,  formerly  a  Railroad  Com- 
missioner, succeeded  to  the  vacant  treasurership  by  appointment  of 
Governor  Smith.    All  the  other  state  house  officers  were  renominated. 

On  June  23,  1908,  the  state  democratic  convention  met  in  Atlanta 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  retiring  state  chairman.  Judge  A.  L. 
Miller.  There  were  1,800  delegate^  in  attendance.*  The  convention 
organized  by  electing  Hon.  C.  R.  Pendleton,  of  Bibb,  the  old  wheel- 
horse  of  democracy,  its  temporary  presiding  oflScer;  and  Hon.  Hewlett 
A.  Hall,  its  permanent  chairman.  This  was  the  first  convention  whose 
delegates  were  chosen  entirely  from  the  friends  of  the  successful  candi- 


*  Filea  of  the  Atlanta  papers,  June  24  and  25,  1908. 
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date  for  governor.  Mr.  Brown's  name,  in  a  most  eloquent  speech,  was 
presented  to  the  convention  by  Judge  H.  D.  D.  Twiggs,  of  Chatham,  an 
orator  whose  gifts  recalled  the  fiery  genius  of  the  great  Toombs.  Said 
he: 

**I  was  asked  a  few  days  ago  by  a  man  from  New  York  what  part 
of  Georgia  Joe  Brown  hailed  from.  I  said  in  reply  that  he  claims 
Marietta,  Cobb  county,  as  his  home ;  but  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
convention,  all  Georgia  claims  him  today.  (Great  applause.)  His  home 
is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  whom  he  led  to  victory  by  his  splendid 
courage  and  devotion  (loud  applause) ;  the  people  who  stood  by  him 
with  a  loyalty  unequalled  in  a  campaign  which  will  pass  into  history 
as  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  political  annals  of  Georgia.  From  the 
Savannah,  to  the  Chattahoochee,  from  Rabun  Gap  to  tide-water,  his 
marching  legions — nearly  110,000  strong — rallied  beneath  his  banner, 
held  proudly  aloft,  like  the  fiery  cross  of  Vich  Alpine,  upon  which  was 
inscribed,  *  wisdom,  justice  and  moderation.'  *'     (Great  cheering.) 

One  of  those  who  spoke  seconding  the  nomination  was  Hon.  Is£iiah 
Tucker  Irwin,  of  Wilkes.  In  1857,  Mr.  Irwin's  grandfather,  bearing 
the  same  name,  had  nominated  Joseph  E.  Brown  for  the  same  exalted 
position.  Pew  brighter  speeches  have  ever  been  heard  in  a  nominating 
convention  than  Mr.  Irwin's.  It  captured  the  great  audience.  Mr. 
Irwin  began  his  speech  by  telling  how  his  grandfather  had  nominated 
the  elder  Brown  in  1857 ;  and,  continuing,  he  said : 

'*In  these  fifty-one  years  which  have  passed,  no  greater  triumph  has 
come  to  any  son  of  our  soil.  Forgetting  that  Alexander  the  Great  was 
small,  that  Napoleon  was  small,  that  Paul,  the  great  apostle,  was  small, 
that  our  own  Alexander  H.  Stephens  was  small,  his  political  foes  saw 
fit  to  call  him  in  derision  *  Little  Joe*  (loud  applause,  mingled  with 
hurrahs).  But  what  was  intended  for  a  slur  became  ere  long  a  slogan. 
Goliath  found  his  more  than  match  in  David  (cheers).  The  silent  con- 
tempt displayed  in  the  beginning  of  this  campaign  changed  into  loud 
and  lasting  harangues  that  awoke  the  welkin  of  our  mountain  neighbors 
and  stirred  the  slumbers  of  Southern  Georgia  (laughter  and  applause). 
Disfranchisement  of  negroes  and  chastisement  of  railroads  were  the 
bogies  that  fooled  many  a  voter  two  years  ago,  but  these  *dumed  fools' 
— to  quote  Rube  Arnold  *s  descriptive  phrase — had  time  for  their  hair 
to  grow  and  their  strength  to  recover  (renewed  laughter).  Becoming 
weary  of  the  sport  of  their  enemies,  they  gripped  in  their  mighty  arms 
the  pillars  of  the  unhallowed  edifice  built  about  them  and  overthrew 
both  Dagon  and  his  devotees  (great  applause).  Georgia  wants  more 
bread  and  less  buncombe  (cheers)  dollars  rather  than  dictators  (cheers) 
prosperity  and  not  hard  times  (cheers).  With  thanks  to  the  heel  that 
raised  our  nominee  from  the  chair  of  Governor,  a  mighty  kick  it  was 
and  wiser  than  the  Governor  knew,  and  with  gratitude  to  God  and  all 
the  durn  fools  of  Georgia,  I  second  the  nomination  of  Joseph  M.  Brown 
(loud  and  prolonged  cheering)." 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  discouraged  all  legislation 
unfriendly  to  capital  invested  in  legitimate  enterprises  in  Georgia, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic.  It  favored  strict  control  and  firm  regula- 
tion of  public  utility  corporations,  but  justified  no  harsh  exactions.  It 
advocated  such  freight  and  passenger  rates  as  were  just  to  the  corpora- 
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tions  and  to  the  public ;  such  rules  as  would  give  to  shippers  expeditious 
and  safe  transportation  and  quick  adjustment  of  all  claims;  to  passen- 
gers regular  schedules  and  comforts  of  travel.  It  approved  the  county 
unit  system  of  representation  in  state  conventions,  with  its  safeguards, 
checks  and  balances;  and  favored  economy  in  public  expenditures  but 
adequate  support  for  the  common  schools  and  prompt  payment  of 
teachers.  Revision  of  the  primary  election  laws  was  urged,  protecting 
the  ballot  by  constitutional  safe-guards  from  venal  and  corrupt 
influences,  but  imposing  no  unnecessarily  harsh  restrictions.  There  was 
also  a  plank  against  lobbying.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  anti-pro- 
hibitionists to  commit  Mr.  Brown  to  a  platform  advocating  the  repeal 
of  prohibition,  but  to  this  policy  Mr.  Brown  was  opposed,  though  many 
prohibitionists  were  supporting  Mr.  Smith  because  of  his  executive 
action  in  approving  the  prohibition  bill.  On  this  paramount  issue  the 
platform  spoke  as  follows: 

**The  successful  candidate  for  Governor  having  by  his  J)ublic  utter- 
ances removed  the  prohibition  question  from  the  field  of  legislation  for 
the  next  two  years,  we  should  therefore  discourage  by  all  legitimate 
means  any  effort  to  repeal,  emasculate  or  weaken  the  present  law  and 
favor  its  honest  and  strict  enforcement.'' 

On  this  platform  of  principles  Mr.  Brown  received  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  the  Georgia  democracy  in  the  fall  elections. 

There  was  great  enthusiasm  for  the  democratic  nominee  in  the  state 
convention  of  1908  but  the  spirit  of  vindictiveness  was  largely  absent. 
This  was  manifested  by  a  gracious  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  Hon. 
M.  J.  Yeomans,  a  delegate  from  Terrell.  As  retiring  chairman  of  the 
State  Democratic  Committee,  Mr.  Yeomans,  a  warm  supporter  of  Clark 
Howell,  but  a  most  genial  and  generous  foeman,  whose  opposition  to 
Mr.  Smith  was  destitute  of  all  personal  bitterness  or  rancor,  had  never- 
theless, on  calling  the  convention  of  1906  to  order  in  Macon  been  treated 
with  great  indignity  by  the  partisan  majority  in  control  and  had  even 
been  hissed  from  the  hall.  With  the  memory  of  this  incident  still  fresh 
in  mind,  Mr.  Yeomans,  in  a  spirit  of  magnanimity,  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  which  was  adopted : 

**  Resolved  Jhat  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  given  to  Judge  A.  L. 
Miller,  the  retiring  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  his  patriotic  services  to  the  party  and  as  a  token  of  our  esteem 
that  he  be  invited  to  a  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  convention." 

This  convention  nominated  the  following  Superior  Court  judges  who 
were  duly  elected  in  the  fall:  Frank  Park,  Albany  Circuit;  John  T. 
Pendleton,  Atlanta  Circuit;  N.  A.  Morris,  Blue  Ridge  Circuit;  S.  P. 
Gilbert,  Chattahoochee  Circuit;  A.  W.  Fite,  Cherokee  Circuit;  R.  W. 
Freeman,  Coweta  Circuit;  W.  G.  Charlton,  Eastern  Circuit;  D.  W. 
Meadow,  Northern  Circuit ;  J.  H.  Martin,  Oconee  Circuit ;  Z.  A.  Little- 
john,  Southwestern  Circuit;  and  L.  S.  Roan,  Stone  Mountain  Circuit. 

Georgia  sent  an  uninstructed  delegation  this  year  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  in  Denver,  Colorado.  Its  personnel  was  as  fol- 
lows :  from  the  state  at  large — P.  W.  Meldrim,  W.  S.  West,  Albert  H. 
Cox  and  T.  W.  Loyless.  District  delegates — (1)  T.  M.  Cunningham  and 
H.  H.  Elders;  (2)  T.  E.  Gurr  and  E.  E.  Cox;  (3)  Crawford  Wheatley 
and  J.  T.  Hill;  (4)  J.  L.  Willis  and  A.  H.  Thompson;  (5)  A.  M.  Robin- 
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son  and  A.  C.  McCaUa;  (6)  WiU  Gunn  and  E.  M.  Smith;  (7)  J.  Lind- 
sey  Johnson  and  B.  L.  Hartsill;  (8)  R.  Lee  Callaway  and  A.  Van  Dead- 
wyler;  (9)  R.  T.  Jones  and  H.  H.  Dean;  (10)  W.  W.  Pileher  and  H.  M. 
Franklin;  (11)  W.  B.  Thomas  and  C.  R.  Ashley. 

The  presidential  electors  chosen  by  this  convention  were  as  follows: 
from  the  state  at  large — ^P.  H.  Saffold  and  Eb.  T.  Williams.  District 
electors — ^R.  M.  Hitch,  J.  R.  Pottle,  W.  H.  Lassiter,  J.  H.  Boykin,  A.  M. 
Brand,  Douglas  Glessner,  Wm.  E.  Spinks,  G.  W.  Westbrook,  Dr.  Jeff 
Davis,  Isaac  S.  Peebles  and  A.  L.  Hatcher. 

William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  was  again  chosen  democracy's 
standard-bearer  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1908.  Three  times  the 
democratic  party  of  the  nation  had  honored  him  with  its  banner,  but 
once  more  was  he  destined  to  lead  his  followers  to  defeat.  William  H. 
Taf t,  the  republican  nominee  for  president,  possessed  many  warm  personal 
admirers  in  the  state,  some  of  whom  supported  him  in  this  campaign. 
Ever  since  1896,  the  republican  party  in  Georgia  had  been  growing  in 
respectability  by  recruits  from  the  democratic  ranks.  Thousands  of 
democrats  both  in  1896  and  in  1900  supported  Mr.  McBonley  on  the 
money  question,  not  ft  few  of  them  remaining  in  the  republican  fold. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  1904,  was  complimented  with  a  handsome  vote,  which 
many  democratic  friends  helped  to  cast  on  the  score  of  his  Georgia  ante- 
cedents. But  Mr.  Taft  did  more  than  any  of  his  predeces^rs  to  over- 
come the  traditional  hostility  of  Georgians  toward  the  republican  party 
in  the  nation.  Subsequent  to  his  election  but  prior  to  his  inauguration, 
Mr.  Taft  sojourned  for  several  weeks  on  the  Sand  Hills,  near  Augusta, 
where  he  sought  and  obtained  the  personal  friendship  of  the  best  people 
of  Georgia.  Again  in  the  spring  of  1911  he  made  the  town  a  visit  and 
finally  after  completing  his  term  of  office  in  1913  he  came  directly  to 
Augusta  for  an  extended  sojourn.  When  the  silver  wedding  anniversary 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taft  was  celebrated  in  the  White  House  in  1911  quite 
a  number  of  Georgians  were  present  and  conspicuous  among  the  many 
elegant  presents  received  by  them  was  one  from  the  people  of  Augusta, 
an  exquisite  silver  service,  the  gift  of  three  official  bodies :  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Cotton  Exchange,  and  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
Association.  It  consisted  of  a  punch  bowl,  with  a  capacity  of  thirty-six 
pints,  a  salver,  a  ladle,  and  twelve  cups.  On  the  handsome  tray  was 
engraved  the  following  inscription : 

*'To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Howard  Taft.  From  friends  and  adinir- 
ers,  Augusta,  Ga.    1888-1911.    June  Nineteenth." 

Both  the  bowl  and  the  cups  were  tastefully  inscribed  with  an  Old 
English  ''T." 

President  Taft,  during  his  visits  to  Augusta,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Lamar,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Georgia  bar 
and  a  much  beloved  citizen.  Judge  Lamar  had  served  Georgia  on  the 
Supreme  bench  and  had  been  one  of  the  able  trio  of  lawyers  who  com- 
piled the  code  of  1895.  Fascinated  by  his  engaging  personality,  Mr. 
Taft  was  no  less  deeply  impressed  with  his  legal  scholarship  and  high 
character;  and  the  result  of  this  acquaintance  was  Judge  Lamar's 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  bench  of  the  United  States,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  a  consistent  and  life-long  democrat.  It  may  be 
said  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Taft  was  wholly  non-partisan  in  his 
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choice  of  many  other  distinguished  men  for  important  positions  under 
the  Federal  Government.  As  his  secretary  of  war,  he  appointed  a  demo- 
crat, Jacob  M.  Dickinson.  To  the  Supreme  bench,  he  also  elevated  Judge 
Horace  H.  Lurton,  of  Tennessee,  a  democrat  and  an  ex-Confederate 
soldier ;  and  finally  to  the  high  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  United  States, 
he  appointed  a  democrat  and  an  ex-Confederate  soldier:  Judge  E.  D. 
White,  of  Louisiana.  The  White  House  in  Washington  has  never  known 
a  truer  patriot  or  a  more  courtly  gentleman  than  William  H.  Taft. 
Even  President  Cleveland  himself  was  not  more  generous  in  his  recogni 
tion  of  Southern  democrats. 

But  to  return  to  the  year  1908.  There  was  an  independent  demo- 
cratic ticket  nominated  this  year  by  the  radical  or  Hearst  element  of 
the  party  on  which  Hon.  John  Temple  Graves,  of  Georgia,  was  named 
for  vice  president.  Mr.  Hearst  having  declined  to  head  the  ticket,  Hon. 
Thomas  L.  Hisgen,  of  #New  York,  was  nominated  for  president. 

We  find,  in  the  state's  delegation  elected  to  Congress-  this  year,  only 
one  new  member.  From  the  Third  District,  Hon.  Dudley  M.  Hughes 
was  elected  after  a  heated  contest,  defeating  Hon.  E.  B.  Lewis  who  had 
served  in  Congress  for  twelve  consecutive  years.  Hon.  J.  M.  Griggs 
was  re-elected  from  the  Second,  but  died  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  and  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  S.  A.  Roddenbery,  of  Thomas- 
ville.  Judge  Griggs  was  six  times  honored  by  his  constituents  with  an 
election  to  Congress.  He  was  an  able  representative,  gifted  with  bril- 
liant powers  of  oratory,  and,  during  the  Spanish-American  war,  achieved 
a  national  reputation  by  a  protest  which  he  made  against  the  effusive- 
ness of  Northern  speakers  in  welcoming  the  South  so  often  back  into  the 
Union.    Said : 

''Too  many  reconcilations  bespeak  too  many  differences.  We  kill  the 
fatted  calf  too  often.  The  South  returned  to  her  allegiance  in  1865. 
There  has  never  been  an  hour  since  that  day  when  she  has  not  been 
willing  to  defend  the  nation's  flag;  and,  if  I  must  say  it,  we  are  weary 
of  eternal  welcomes  back  into  the  house  of  our  fathers." 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

The  New  Legislature  Meets  in  the  Summer  op  1909 — Some  op  Its 
Members — Governor  Smith,  before  Retiring  from  Office,  Gives 
His  Reasons  for  Suspending  Railroad  Commissioner  S.  G.  Mc- 
Lendon — The  Matter  Referred  to  a  Joint  Committee — ^Mr.  Mc- 
Lendon  Defends  Himself  Against  the  Charges — Embarrassing 
Transactions  Disclosed  by  Later  Developments — Both  Houses 
Vote  to  Sustain  the  Governor — ^But  a  Vigorous  Protest  Is 
Entered  on  the  Journal  of  the  Senate — The  W  and  A  Commis- 
sion Reports  on  the  Proposal  to  Extend  the  State  Road  to  Deep 
Water — Estimates  op  Cost — Gov.  Joseph  M.  Brown  Inaugurated 
— His  Message  to  the  General  Assembly — Seeks  to  Allay  Strife 
— Hospitality  to  Capital  is  Extended — Justice  to  the  People 

AND  TO  THE  RAILROADS — ThE  NeED  OF  A  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

AND  Labor — The  Railroad  Commission  Too  Large  and  Too  Expen- 
sive— Its  Reduction  Advocated — Some  of  the  Laws  Enacted — 
Georgia  Day — Osteopaths  Secure  Recognition — The  Hopkins 
Code — Boards  op  Education  Authorized  to  Borrow  Money  ^r 
Payment  op  Teachers — Liabiliit  of  Employees — Governor  Brown 
Gives  His  Reasons  for  Not  Purchasing  Certain  Lands  Near 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee — Secures  an  Option  on  the  Evans 
Tract — Death  of  Ex-Governor  Candler,  Compiler  of  Records — 
Is  Succeeded  by  Former  Governor  Northen — Death  of  Solicitor 
General  Hill — To  Succeed  Him,  Governor  Brown  Appoints  Hon. 
Hugh  M.  Dorsey — ^Death  op  Georgia's  Junior  U.  S.  Senator — 
Ex-Governor  Terrell  is  Named  for  the  Vacant  Seat — Judge  John 
C.  Hart  Resigns  as  Attorney-General — Is  Succeeded  by  Hon. 
Hewlett  A.  Hall — Hon.  M.  L.  Brittain  Is  Appointed  State 
School  Superintendent  to  Succeed  Hon.  J.  M.  Pound — First 
Monument  to  Confederate  Women — Oglethorpe  Monument  Un- 
veiled AT  Savannah — ^Review  of  GtovERNOR  Brown's  Administra- 
tion— Substantial  Results. 

On  June  23,  1909,  the  new  General  Assembly  elected  to  office  with 
the  Brown  administration  in  the  fall  preceding  met  in '  Atlanta  and 
organized  by  electing  Hon.  John  M.  Slaton,  of  the  Thirty-fifth  District, 
president  of  the  Senate,  and  Hon.  John  N.  Holder,  of  Jackson,  speaker 
of  the  House.  Some  of  the  leading  senators  this  year  were:  P.  M. 
Longley,  Wm.  H.  Burwell,  Julian  B.  McCurry,  W.  S.  Morris,  James  D. 
Price,  John  R.  Slater,  E.  S.  Griffith,  John  R.  Irwin,  R.  D.  Callaway, 
J.  L.  McLean,  C.  A.  Ward,  S.  C.  McWilliams,  H.  H.  Perry,  T.  B.  Mc- 
Dowell and  others.  Prominent  in  the  House  were:  Carl  Vinson,  J.  H. 
Hall,  Roland  Ellis,  H.  J.  FuUbright,  C.  S.  Reid,  A.  A.  Lawrence,  J.  Ran- 
dolph Anderson,  Hooper  Alexander,  Barry  Wright,  R.  N.  Hardeman, 
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Dr.  L.  G.  Hardman,  'Wf.  L.  Converse,  B.  H.  McMiehael,  G.  0.  Persons, 
L.  L.  Middlebrooks,  J.  P.  Heard,  Wm.  Butt,  Dr.  J.  R.  Littleton,  J.  E. 
Sheppard,  E.  Wohlwender,  M.  C.  Tarver,  W.  I.  Maclntyre,  R.  0.  Barks- 
dale,  W.  R.  Jones  and  M.  L.  Johnson. 

Governor  Smith's  second  annual  message  delivered  to  this  Legis- 
lature has  already  been  reviewed.  Before  retiring  from  office  he  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  the  General  Assembly  setting  forth  his 
reasons  for  suspending  Railroad  Commissioner  S.  G.  McLendon.  In 
the  first  place,  he  charged  that  Mr.  McLendon  had  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Macon  platform  relative  to  control  of  railways  and  that 
he  had  identified  himself  with  the  opposing  school  of  thought  on  this 
subject  and  had  favored  an  increase  of  rates.  It  was  furthermore 
charged  that  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  commission  he  had  used 
free  passes  in  travelling  over  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad. 
With  respect  to  his  reasons  for  appointing  Mr.  McLendon  one  year  be- 
fore the  governor  stated  that  Mr.  McLendon 's  nomination  for  railroad 
commissioner  by  the  Macon  convention  of  1906  committed  him  to  the 
platform  adopted  by  that  convention.  Moreover,  while  he  had  formerly 
been  in  the  employ  of  railroads  his  connection  therewith  had  ceased  prior 
to  the  Macon  convention  and  he  had  put  himself  upon  record,  in  a  series 
of  able  articles,  advocating  the  policies  for  which  Mr.  Smith  himself 
stood  in  the  campaign  of  1906. 

The  McLendon  matter  was  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  which 
Sen.  William  H.  Burwell  was  chairman.  In  a  lengthy  communication, 
addressed  to  the  General  Assembly,  Mr.  McLendon  replied  in  detail  to 
the  charges  made  in  the  governor's  letter.*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
deposed  commissioner  would  have  been  restored  to  his  place  on  the  board 
had  it  not  been  for  embarrassing  transactions  disclosed  by  later  devel- 
opments. One  of  these  connected  him  with  the  purchase  of  Athens, 
Georgia,  street  railway  bonds,  a  transaction  which  he  was  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  make  as  a  private  citizen  but  which  placed  him  under  a  cloud 
of  distrust  as  a  railroad  commissioner.  There  were  also  rumors  involv- 
ing him  in  certain  deals  with  the  Central  Banking  and  Trust  Company 
and^  with  the  Wrightsville  and  Tennille  Railroad.  Some  of  these  charges 
were  found  to  be  utterly  without  justification.  Evidence  to  show  that 
Mr.  McLendon  was  guilty  of  any  improper  intention  was  also  lacking; 
but  the  joint  committee,  through  Mr.  Burwell  as  chairman,  without 
impeaching  Mr.  McLendon 's  integrity  of  character,  decided  that  his 
conduct  in  office  justified  his  removal.  Accordingly  both  houses  voted 
to  sustain  the  governor  and  by  formal  resolution  Mr.  McLendon  was 
removed. 

But  a  vigorous  protest  against  this  action  was  entered  upon  the 
journal  of  the  Senate,  t  It  set  forth  five  reasons  for  condemning  the 
Legislature's  action  (1)  Mr.  McLendon  had  been  duly  elected  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  Georgia  and  commissioned  for  a  definite  time  as  rail- 
road commissioner  and  could  only  be  removed  by  process  of  impeach- 
ment; (2)  the  resolution  removing  Mr.  McLendon  was  a  legislative  act 
inflicting  punishment  for  past  conduct,  without  a  judicial  trial,  and 
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was  in  effect  a  bill  of  attainder,  prohibited  by  the  constitutions  both  of 
this  state  and  of  the  United  States;  (3)  the  act  under  which  Governor 
Smith  suspended  the  commissioner  did  not  provide  for  any  notice  to 
him  whereby  he  could  make  his  defense  and  the  resolution  deposing  him 
without  a  judicial  trial  was  unconstitutional,  null  and  void;  (4)  the 
General  Assembly  could  perhaps  abolish  the  Railroad  Commission,  but  j 

it  could  not  abolish  a  commissioner  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  ofSce 
intact;  (6)  the  constitution  provides  that  the  legislative,  judicial  and 
executive  powers  shall  forever  remain  separate  and  distinct,  and  no  1 

power  discharging  the  functions  of  the  one  shall  at  the  same  time  exer-  i 

cise  the  functions  of  the  other,  except  as  provided  in  the  constitution. 
To  this  protest  the  following  signatures  were  attached :  F.  M.  Longley, 
of  the  Thirty-fifth;  E.  S.  Griffith,  of  the  Thirty-eighth;  J.  L.  McLean, 
of  the  Second ;  W.  F.  Slater,  of  the  First ;  M.  B.  Calhoun,  of  the  Fif- 
teenth;-John  T.  King,  of  the  Fourteenth;  J.  R.  McCollum,  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth;  W.  S.  Morris,  of  the  Eighteenth;  Julian  B.  McCurry,  of  the 
Thirty-first ;  T.  B.  McDowell,  of  the  Ninth ;  F.  M.  Gordy,  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth;  H.  A.  Mathews,  of  the  Twenty-third;  L.  F.  Patterson,  of  the 
Eighth ;  W.  T.  Day,  of  the  Forty-first ;  A.  V.  SeUers,  of  the  Third ;  J.  N. 
McClure,  of  the  Thirty-ninth ;  and  J.  D.  Price,  of  the  Twenty-seventh. 

To  the  Legislature  of  1909  the  commission  created  by  a  resolution 
of  September  5,  1908,  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  employing  con- 
victs to  extend  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  to  deep  water,  having 
completed  its  work,  submitted  a  full  report  through  its  chairman,  Hon. 
Hooper  Alexander,  of  Fulton.*  It  was  found  that  the  proposed  line 
could  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $36,650  per  mile,  to  which  a  further 
sum  of  $6,000  per  mile  should  be  added  for  ballasting  and  grading  to 
cover  the  first  two  years;  and  that  such  a  road  could  be  properly 
equipped  at  a  cost  of  $13,000  per  mile  additional.  It  was  the  belief  of 
this  commission  that  the  cost  of  construction  by  the  judicious  use  of  con- 
vict labor  might  be  considerably  reduced;  that  such  a  road  could  be 
relied  upon  to  produce  within  four  years  a  volume  of  business  aggre- 
gating $7,000  per  mile;  and  that  the  most  economical  source  of  funds 
for  such  a  work  was  in  an  issue  of  bonds;  and  that  before  any  final 
action  was  taken  a  preliminary  survey  should  be  made,  the  cost  of  which 
would  probably  not  exceed  $15,000.  The  membership  of  this  commis- 
sion appointed  by  Governor  Smith  was  as  follows:  Hooper  Alexander, 
C.  W.  Brantley,  George  Dole  Wadley,  J.  D.  Howard,  Paul  B.  Tram- 
mell,  H.  J.  Fullbright,  Joel  Hurt  and  W.  H.  Burwell.  Of  these,  three 
were  members  of  the  House,  two  were  members  of  the  Senate,  and  three 
were  distinguished  men  of  affairs  interested  in  the  state's  material  de- 
velopment. The  report  was  duly  referred  to  committees  in  both  houses, 
but  no  definite  action  was  taken. 

On  Saturday,  June  26,  1909,  at  high  noon,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
assemblage  of  people,  filing  to  its  utmost  capacity  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Brown  was  formally  inaugurated 
governor  of  Georgia  for  a  full  term  of  two  years.  It  was  just  a  little 
more  than  half  a  century  after  the  induction  of  the  elder  Brown  into 
ofiice  at  Milledgeville,  in  1857,  that  the  destinies  of  the  commonwealth 
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were  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  an  honored  son  of  Georgia's  war  gov- 
ernor. Great  enthusiasm  prevailed  throughout  the  ceremonies,  tempered 
by  a  due  regard  for  the  decorum  befitting  so  impressive  a  function. 
Governor  Brown's  inaugural  address,  though  a  brief  one,  contained  a 
clear  summary  of  the  principles  for  which  he  stood  and  upon  which, 
during  his  term  of  office,  he  expected  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
commonwealth.  At  the  conclusion  of  Governor  Brown's  address,  the 
oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chief  Justice  William  H.  Pish.  Some 
few  days  later  the  governor  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly  a 
message  in  which  his  views  upon  current  topics  were  given  somewhat 
more  in  detail.  He  also  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  quell  the 
spirit  of  discord  and  to  pour  oil  upon. the  troubled  waters.  His  plea 
for  harmony  was  couched  in  these  words.    Said  he :  * 

''In  endeavoring  to  solve  the  problems  confronting  us  as  the  result 
of  events  reaching  back  into  the  years  1906-1906,  we  must  ever  keep  in 
mind  the  motto  of  our  great  State:  Wisdom,  Justice  and  Moderation. 
We  must  put  behind  us  animosity,  discord,  denunciation,  and  accord  to 
those  who  differ  with  us  the  right  to  hold  individual  opinions  and  to 
exercise  individual  judgments — the  right  guaranteed  to  all  by  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions  and  by  the  letter  of  our  laws.'' 

Protection  for  capital  invested  in  legitimate  enterprises  in  this  state, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic,  was  urged  with  special  emphasis  as  one 
of  the  cardinal  declarations  of  the  State  Democratic  Platform  and  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Justice  alike  to 
the  railroads  and  to  the  people  was  another  object  which  he  expected  to 
keep  steadily  in  view.  Delay  in  the  payment  of  salaries  to  teachers  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  Governor  Brown,  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
our  public  school  system.  He  advocated  prompt  payment  of  teachers 
and  to  this  end  recommended  a  constitutional  amendment  authorizing 
the  issuance  of  $600,000  in  bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  should  consti- 
tute a  permanent  loan  fund,  to  be  used  each  spring  in  making  advances 
to  the  school  fund,  these  amounts  to  be  returned  in  December  when 
taxes  were  collected.  Governor  Brown  strongly  recommended  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  department  of  commerce  and 
labor,  the  commissioner  of  said  department  to  be  charged  with  the 
gathering  of  data  relative  to  the  state's  industrial  enterprises,  with  the 
enforcement  of  all  laws  affecting  labor,  and,  in  connection .  with  the 
attorney-general,  to  act  as  mediator  in  disputes  between  capital  and 
labor.  He  advocated  a  system  for  equalizing  taxes  between  the  various 
counties  of  the  state  and  urged  the  adoption  of  a  tax  on  inherited  prop- 
erty, a  precedent  already  established  by  three-fourths  of  the  states. 
He  approved  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature  and  municipal  control  . 
for  such  public  utility  corporations  as  were  purely  local  in  operation. 
To  require  citizens  to  register  six  months  in  advance  was  considered 
by  Governor  Brown  entirely  too  drastic  and  he  recommended  an  amend- 
ment to  the  registration  law.    Said  he: 

*'It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  our  farmers  and 
business  men  do  not  pay  their  taxes  in  person  but  by  agents  or  by 
check.    It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  how  the  present  law  will  practically 
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disfranchise  many  good  citizens.  We  presume  that  the  average  Georgia 
voter  is  honest,  but  this  act  presumes  that  he  is  not  and  seeks  to  shut 
him  out  unawares  from  the  natural  right  of  a  free  citizen:  the  right 
to  vote." 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Governor  Brown  paid  his  respects,  in 
vigorous  terms,  to  the  railroad  commission.  He  failed  to  see  wherein 
the  enlargement  of  its  powers  was  justified,  or  why  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  five  men  to  do  what  three  men  could  do  equally  as  well,  if  not 
indeed  much  better,  and  with  considerably  less  cost  to  the  tax-payers  of 
Georgia.  He  considered  not  only  the  two  surplus  commissioners  but  also 
the  two  other  gentlemen  associated  with  him,  as  unnecessary  and  use- 
less appendages.  He  therefore  recommended  reducing  the  number  of 
commissioners  from  five  to  three.  He  also  wished  to  see  abolished  the 
office  of  special  attorney  to  the  board.  Against  the  vicious  practice  of 
lobbying,  Governor  Brown  strongly  inveighed.  He  then  closed  with 
this  appeal.    Said  he: 

**  While  you  will  doubtless  differ  at  times  as  to  policies,  and  in  the 
application  of  principles,  both  with  each  other  and  with  the  Executive, 
I  feel  assured  that  your  and  our  differences  will  be  found  bordered  by 
a  circle  within  which  we  can  all  unite,  a  circle  wheron,  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  we  can  read  the  words:   *Love  for  (Jeorgia.'  " 

Taking  a  hasty  survey  of  the  laws  enacted  by  this  Legislature  at  its 
two  sessions,  we  find  the  following  measures :  A  bill  introduced  by  Hon. 
Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  of  Chatham,  designating  February  12th,  of  each 
year,  as  Georgia  Day,  said  date  commemorating  General  Oglethorpe's 
arrival  upon  the  bluffs  at  Savannah,  and  without  making  it  a  legal  holi- 
day, to  provide  for  its  observance  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state ;  *  an 
act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  trading  stamps ;  t  an  act  to  establish  a  board 
of  osteopaths ;  J  an  act  to  create  a  commission  to  examine  and  report 
upon  a  new  code  of  Georgia  compiled  by  Judge  John  L.  Hopkins ;  §  also 
at  a  later  period  a  resolution  adopting  the  Hopkins  compilation  as  the 
new  code  of  1911 ;  **  an  act  to  allow  boards  of  education  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  salaries  of  public  school  teachers ;  %  an  act  to  regulate  the 
running  of  automobiles;  ||  an  act  to  put  into  effect  the  constitutional 
amendment  ratified  in  1908  providing  for  the  payment  of  $60,000  annu- 
ally in  pensions  to  Confederate  soldiers  and  to  widows  of  Confederate 
soldiers,  married  prior  to  January  1,  1870,  the  total  value  of  whose 
property  does  not  exceed  $1,500 ;  tt  an  act  to  prohibit  betting  on  elec- 
tions; §§  an  act  to  prohibit  the  carrying,  of  pistols;  *•  an  act  to  prohibit 
shooting  at  houses ;  1 1  an  act  regulating  the  liability  of  railroads  to 
employes  sustaining  injuries  or,  in  case  of  death,  to  next  of  kin  de- 
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pendent  upon  such  employe,  contributory  negligence  to  be  no  bar  to 
recovery  but  same  to  be  considered  by  jury  in  estimating  danger ;  JJ  an 
act  to  encourage  good  roads  by  authorizing  county  commissioners  in 
counties  having  125,000  population  to  open,  lay  out,  widen  and  main- 
tain public  roads,  and  conferring  upon  them  authority  to  condemn  land 
for  such  purposes;  §§  an  act  to  provide  for  a  training  school  for  nurses^ 
at  the  state  sanitarium  ;1|  a  resolution  ratifying  the  income  tax  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  *  besides  other  im- 
portant measures. 

During  the  session  of  1909  there  was  a  joint  resolution  adopted 
authorizing  the  governor  to  purchase  certain  lands  described  in  the 
resolution  for  terminal  uses,  such  as  switch-yards,  etc.,  these  lands  lying 
on  the  western  side  of  the  railroad,  some  three  miles  from  the  union 
depot  in  Chattanooga.    The  resolution  concluded  as  follows :  t 

**  Provided,  however,  the  Governor  shall  first  examine  and  approve 
the  matter  and  if,  in  his  judgment,  it  is  not  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
State,  he  may  decline  to  make  the  purchase.'' 

Exercising  the  discretion  conferred  upon  him  by  this  proviso,  Gov- 
ernor Brown  declined  to  purchase  the  lands  in  question  for  these  rea- 
sons: (1)  Due  to  the  low  area,  there  was  great  liability  to  overflow  in 
times  of  freshet,  inflicting  serious  damage  upon  property ;  (2)  the  lack 
of  necessary  width  at  the  junction  of  the  Watkins  property  with  the 
Vinson  property,  involving  liability  to  an  excessive  or  hold-up  price  in 
the  purchase  of  additional  land;  (3)  the  location  of  a  public  highway 
through  the  Vinson  and  Lattimore  properties,  which  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia would  have  no  right  to  dose;  (4)  the  excessive  cost  of  filling  in  the 
property  to  make  it  of  service  as  a  railroad  yard.**  There  was  also  an 
additional  likelihood  that  the  City  of  Chattanooga  at  an  early  date  would 
annex  this  territory  and  impose  city  taxes  upon  the  lands  in  question. 
But  apart  from  these  objections  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury 
which  could  be  legally  used  for  the  purpose  contemplated  in  the  joint 
resolution  and  a  written  opinion  to  this  effect  was  furnished  by  the 
attorney-general.  Judge  Hart.  In  the  event,  however,  the  state  still 
wished  to  purchase  additional  lands  at  Chattanooga  for  terminal  pur- 
poses, Governor  Brown  secured  a  proposition  for  the  state  of  2341/^ 
acres  of  land,  situated  to  much  better  advantage  and  designated  as  the 
Evans  tract,  the  price  placed  upon  which  body  of  land  was  $58,500, 
whereas  the  price  charged  for  the  eighty-seven  acres  described  in  the 
joint  resolution  was  $69,000.  Governor  Brown's  action  in  not  making 
the  purchase  originally  contemplated  was  quite  generally  approved; 
but  no  further  action  was  taken  at  this  session. 

Ex-Gov.  Allen  D.  Candler,  who,  since  retiring  from  the  executive 
office,  had  served  Georgia  in  the  office  of  compiler  of  state  records,  died 
on  October  26,  1910,  at  his  home  in  Gainesville,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
seventy-six  years.     Even  more  enduring  than  his  work  as  Georgia's 


»  Acts  1909,  pp.  160-162. 
§§  Acts  1910,  pp.  79-80. 

If  Acts  1910,  pp.  128-130. 

•  Acts  1910,  pp.  1281-1282. 

t  Acts  1909",  p.  1547. 
**  House  Journal,  1910,  pp.  259-268. 
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chief  magistrate  was  Governor  Candler's  last  public  service,  in  rescuing 
from  neglect,  f orgetfulness  and  decay,  the  priceless  records  of  his  native 
state ;  and  for  this  monumental  work  he  deserves  to  live  in  the  memory 
of  future  generations.  It  was  Governor  Candler  who,  while  occupying 
the  executive  chair,  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  wisdom  of  some  action  looking  toward  the  preservation  of  Georgia's 
'Colonial,  Revolutionary  and  Confederate  records;  but  it  was  not  until 
his  retirement  from  office  that  any  action  was  taken.  At  this  time,  the 
office  of  compiler  of  state's  records  was  created  by  the  Legislature  and 
Governor  Terrell,  in  graceful  recognition  of  his  predecessor's  fitness  for 
this  work,  appointed  Governor  Candler  to  the  new  office  thus  created. 
Soldier,  congressman,  secretary  of  state,  governor,  this  distinguished 
Georgian  served  the  state  faithfully  in  every  sphere  of  usefulness  to 
which  he  was  called;  but  the  precious  manuscripts-^some  forty  in  num- 
ber—over which  he  bent  with  patient  toU  for  eight  years,  bringing  to 
his  task  a  zeal  which  never  once  flagged  and  a  pen  which  knew  no 
weariness  until  his  fingers  stiffened  in  the  icy  clasp  of  death — ^these 
were  his  crowning  triumphs ;  and  for  these  Georgia  will  not  soon  forget 
him.    Peace  to  his  ashes! 

Hon.  Charles  D.  Hill,  solicitor  general  of  the  Atlanta  Circuit  for 
twenty-six  years,  died  suddenly  on  October  21st  of  this  year  and  to 
succeed  him  Governor  Brown  appointed  a  young  member  of  the  Atlanta 
bar,  whose  successful  prosecution  of  Leo  M.  Frank,  a  Jew,  charged  with 
a  most  atrocious  crime,  was  destined  to  make  his  name  familiar  to  all 
Christendom.    The  new  solicitor-general  was  Hugh  M.  Dorsey. 

On  November  10,  1910,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  many  weeks, 
United  States  Senator  Alexander  S.  Clay,  died  at  a  private  sanitarium 
in  Atlanta  whither  he  had  resorted,  in  the  last  painful  stages  of  a 
malady,  from  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  there  was  no  hope  of 
escape.  Mr.  Clay  had  represented  Georgia  in  the  upper  house  of 
Congress  since  March  4,  1897.  His  record  was  one  of  proven  fidelity, 
of  lofty  patriotism,  of  undaunted  courage,  and  of  recognized  power  in 
national  affairs.  Often  when  really  too  ill  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  a 
senator,  Mr.  Clay  had  been  found  in  his  seat;  nor  did  he  shirk  the 
arduous  exactions  of  the  committee  room,  even  when  the  deepening 
pallor  upon  his  face  told  of  the  waning  of  his  vital  forces.  He  had 
come  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  people ;  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  great 
democratic  masses  his  warm  and  tender  heart  never  ceased  to  beat  until 
its  pulsations  were  forever  stilled  in  a  waveless  calm.  On  the  courthouse 
square,  in  the  City  of  Marietta,  his  grateful  fellow-townsmen  have 
erected  a  bronze  statue,  depicting  the  features  and  commemorating  the 
virtues  of  this  beloved  statesman,  citizen,  and  friend. 

To  fill  Mr.  Clay's  unexpired  term  in  the  United  States  senate. 
Governor  Brown  appointed  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  state: 
ex-Gov.  Joseph  M.  Terrell.  The  appointment  was  widely  approved, 
notwithstanding  the  factional  camps  into  which  Georgia  was  divided. 
It  was  from  the  hands  of  Governor  Terrell  that  Mr.  Brown  received  his 
appointment  as  Railroad  Commissioner  in  1904;  and  it  was  now  both 
his  privilege  and  his  pleasure  to  confer  upon  Governor  Terrell  not  only 
by  way  of  requital  but  in  just  recognition  of  his  abilities  as  a  public 
servant  the  toga  of  an  American  senator. 
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Several  other  vacancies  occurred  this  year  in  high  official  positions. 
Judge  John  C.  Hart,  one  of  the  state's  ablest  officials  and  one  of  the 
most  beloved  men  in  Georgia's  public  life,  resigned  the  office  of  attorney- 
general  and  in  his  place  Governor  Brown  appointed  Hon.  Hewlett  A. 
Hall,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  of  Newnan,  Georgia,  then  chairman  of  the 
State  Democratic  Executive  Committee.  Prof.  J.  M.  Pound,  one  of  the 
state's  foremost  educators,  relinquishing  the  office  of  state  school  super- 
intendent, for  the  more  congenial  labors  of  the  school  room,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  office  by  Hon.  M.  L.  Brittain,  of  Atlanta,  who  was  called  to 
this  position  from  the  superintendency  of  the  Fulton  County  schools; 
nor  could  a  more  skillful  organizer  have  been  found  to  place  at  the  head 
of  the  state's  educational  department.  Professor  Brittain 's  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  people  at  the  next  regular  election;  and, 
under  an  act  passed  in  1911,  of  which  Professor  Brittain  himself  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author,  Georgia's  public  school  system  was  completely 
reorganized,  on  the  basis  of  modern  progressive  methods.  Professor 
Pound  resigned  the  office  of  state  school  superintendent  to  assume  the 
executive  chair  of  Gordon  Institute,  at  Bamesville,  Georgia.  Later,  he 
became  president  of  the  Georgia  Normal  School,  at  Athens,  an  institution 
which,  under  his  wise  management,  has  enjoyed  a  greatly  enlarged  sphere 
of  usefulness. 

On  June  3, 1910,  the  birthday  of  President  Jefferson  Davis,  there  was 
unveiled  in  the  City  of  Rome,  a  handsome  monument  to  the  Confederate 
Women,  said  to  be  the  first  memorial  of  this  character  ever  erected  in  the 
South.*  It  rests  upon  a  monolith  of  Georgia  marble  10  feet  square  by 
4  feet  thick,  the  largest  solid  rock  ever  quarried  at  Tate.  From  the  center 
of  this  stone  rises  a  shaft  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  group  of  figures,  the 
work  of  Sculptor  J.  Wolz,  of  Savannah.  One  scene  depicts  the  reception 
of  news  from  the  front :  a  mother  reading  to  her  child  a  letter  in  which  the 
sad  story  is  told  of  the  father's  heroic  death  in  battle.  The  other  group 
portrays  a  woman  in  the  act  of  ministering  to  a  soldier.  There  are  two 
inscriptions  on  the  monument,  one  from  the  pen  of  President  Wilson, 
then  governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Rome.  The  otiier  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  G.  A.  Nunnally,  D.  D.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  tribute  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  Women  of  the  Confederacy,  whose  fidelity,  whose  purity, 
whose  courage,  whose  gentle  genius  in  love  and  in  counsel,  kept  the  home 
secure,  the  family  a  school  of  virtue,  the  State  a  court  of  honor;  who 
made  of  war  a  season  of  heroism,  and  of  peace  a  time  of  healing,  the 
guardians  of  our  tranquility  and  of  our  strength. 

It  was  at  a  meeting  of  Floyd  Camp  No.  469,  of  the  United  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans,  during  the  spring  of  1909,  that  a  movement  to 
erect  a  monument  to  the  women  of  the  Confederacy  was  first  launched. 
The  idea  proved  to  be  inspirational.  It  fired  great  enthusiasm  and  there 
was  not  a  man  present  who  was  not  thrilled  and  electrified.  Fifteen 
members  of  the  camp  guaranteed  the  necessary  amount,  which  was 
$4,500.  In  less  than  a  month  the  contract  was  awarded,  and  before  the 
completion  of  another  year,  the  monument  was  unveiled. 


*  At  Fort  Mills,  South  Carolina^  is  a  small  monument  which  was  unveiled 
several  years  prior  to  the  one  at  Bome. 
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On  this  occasion,  the  formal  address  was  delivered  by  Judge  Mosee 
Wright,  of  Rome.  On  behalf  of  the  city,  Mayor  T.  W.  Lipscomb  accepted 
the  monument  in  a  neat  speech.  Hon.  S.  A.  Cunningham,  of  Nashville, 
editor  of  the  Confederate  Veteran,  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Nunnally,  of  Rome, 
were  also  upon  the  program  for  short  addresses;  while  a  poem  by  Maj. 
Chas.  W.  Hubner,  of  Atlanta,  was  a  feature  of  the  impressive  ceremonies. 
Mr.  P.  M.  Nixon,  commander  of  the  local  Camp  of  Sons  of  Veterans,  drew 
the  veil,  and  as  the  sunbeams  fell  upon  the  finished  work  of  the  artist, 
there  arose  from  the  vast  assemblage  a  tumultuous  outburst.  The  monu- 
ment stands  at  the  comer  of  Broad  and  Third  streets  in  the  pulsing  heart 
of  the  bn^y  town. 

It  waa  Chauneey  M.  Depew,  of  New  York,  who  observed  that  the  Civil 
war  furnished  no  counterpart  to  the  Confederate  woman.     Exposed  to 


First  Monument  to  Confederate  Women 


the  perils  of  invasion,  in  an  area  of  country  overrun  by  the  Northern 
armies,  it  was  her  lot  to  keep  vigil  at  countless  firesides  where  neither  the 
comradeship  of  the  camp  nor  the  music  of  the  drum  could  cheer  her  in- 
hours  of  loneliness.  The  historian  has  rendered  due  credit  to  the  boys  in 
gray  who,  half  clad  and  half  fed,  battled  through  four  long  years  against 
the  world  in  arms.  But  the  heroic  women  of  the  South  who  were  the 
constant  inspiration  of  these  men  at  the  front,  have  not  fared  so  well.  It 
is  due  to  these  women  and  to  the  daughters  of  these  women,  that,  through- 
out the  South  today,  there  are  thousands  of  monuments  to  the  Confederate 
soldier.  Too  busy  thinking  of  him,  they  have  bestowed  no  thought  upon 
themselves.  But  it  will  henceforth  be  the  pride  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans 
to  remember  the  heroic  War-Queen  of  Dixie,  and  to  the  young  men  of 
Rome,  the  banner-bearers  in  this  crusade  of  chivalry,  so  far  at  last  as 
Georgia  is  concerned,  must  be  awarded  the  premier  honors. 

Exactly  one  year  subsequent  to  the  unveiling  of  this  monument,  a 
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similar  shaft  was  unveiled  in  the  City  of  Macon;  and  doubtless  others 
will  follow. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  in  view  of  Georgia's  admiration  for  the 
illustrious  humanitarian  and  soldier  who  founded  the  commonwealth, 
that  almost  two  centuries  elapsed  before  an  adequate  monument  to 
Oglethorpe  was  reared  in  the  city  whose  cradle  he  rocked  and  defended. 
At  last,  however,  under  bright  skies  on  November  23,  1910,  in  the  City 
of  Savannah,  a  superb  bronze  statute  surmounting  a  pedestal  of  granite, 
was  unveiled  in  Chippewa  Square.*  The  total  cost  of  this  handsome 
memorial  was  $38,000,  of  which  sum  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  City 
of  Savannah  each  contributed  $15,000,  while  the  remainder  was  raised 
by  patriotic  organizations.  In  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  unveil- 
ing were:  Gov.  Joseph  M.  Brown,  of  Georgia;  Gov.  B.  B.  Comer,  of 
Alabama ;  Hon.  A.  Mitchell  Innes,  representing  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
in  the  absence  of  Ambassador  Bryce,  then  on  a  return  visit  to  England ; 
Daniel  C.  French,  the  distinguished  sculptor;  David  C.  Barrow,  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Georgia ;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Wilder,  president  of  the 
(Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America ;  Mrs.  John  M.  Graham, 
state  regent  for  Georgia  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution ; 
Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  F.  Reese,  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Georgia ; 
Judge  Walter  G.  Charlton,  orator  of  the  day;  oflScial  representatives 
of  various  patriotic  orders  and  numerous  dignitaries  both  state  and 
Federal.  Several  visiting  military  organizations  were  also  present,  con- 
stituting, with  the  local  companies,  an  impressive  pageant.  Facing  the 
enemies  of  the  colony,  the  statue  of  Oglethorpe  t  looks  toward  the  south 
and  west.  The  great  soldier  and  civilian  is  portrayed  in  the  typical 
English  dress  of  the  period,  appropriate  to  the  rank  and  station  in 
which  he  moved.  On  the  granite  pedestal  is  a  bronze  tablet  bearing  the 
inscription  which  follows : 

Erected  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  City  of  Savaimah,  and  the 
Patriotic  Societies  of  the  State  to  the  memory  of  the  Great  Soldier, 
Eminent  Statesman,  and  Famous  Philanthropist,  General  James  Edward 
Oglethorpe,  who,  in  this  city,  on  the  12th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1733, 
founded  and  established  the  Colony  of  Georgia. 

Gov.  Joseph  M.  Brown,  assisted  by  Mrs.  J.  J.  Wilder,  president  of 
the  Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  unveiled  the  monu- 
ment. The  prayer  of  invocation  was  offered  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick 
F.  Reese,  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Georgia,  after  which  the 
orator  of  the  day.  Judge  Walter  G.  Charlton,  president  of  the  Oglethorpe 
Monument  Association  and  president  of  the  Georgia  Society  of  Sons  of 


*  Files  of  the  Savannah  Morning  News  and  the  Savannah  Press,  November  23 
and  24,  1910. 

+  The  following  Oglethorpe  bibliography  may  be  helpful  to  students:  "Memoirs 
of  General  James  Edward  Oglethorpe,"  by  Robert  Wright,  London,  1867;  "Life  of 
General  Oglethorpe,"  by  Henry  Bruce,  New  York,  1890;  ** James  Oglethorpe,  the 
Founder  of  Georgia, ' '  by  Harriet  C.  Cooper,  New  York,  1904 ;  '  *  James  Edward  Ogle- 
thorpe," an  address  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Georgia  Society  of  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  at  Savannah,  February  5,  1894,  by  Judge  Emory  Speer,  included  in  a 
volume  of  speeches  on  "Lee,  Lincoln,  Grant,"  etc.,  New  York  and  Washington,  1909; 
and  Judge  Charlton's  oration  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Oglethorpe  monument  in 
Savannah,  November  23,  1910. 
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the  Revolution,  was  presented  to  the  vast  assemblage.  Addresses  were 
also  delivered  by  the  British  representative,  Hon.  A.  Mitchell  Innes  and 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Monument  Commission,  Hon.  J.  Randolph 
Anderson,  who  made  the  formal  tender  of  the  monument,  in  an  eloquent 
speech.  Judge- Charlton  reviewed  at  some  length  the  illustrious  career 
of  Oglethorpe.  He  sketched  the  times  which  produced  him,  narrated 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Colonial  experiment,  and  dwelt  upon 
his  sacrifices,  his  achievements,  and  his  principles.  The  great  battle  of 
Bloody  Marsh  received  exhaustive  and  thorough  treatment.  From  the 
standpoint  of  historical  criticism,  the  oration  of  Judge  Charlton  was  a 
masterpiece  of  patriotic  eloquence,  characterized  throughout  by  judicial 
impartiality,  by  keen  analysis,  and  by  rare  scholarship. 

Governor  Brown's  administration  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
fortunes  of  war,  in  a  campaign  almost  unparalleled  for  its  acrimonious 
spirit,  denied  him  a  re-election ;  but  his  two  years  in  office  were  charac- 
terized by  signal  achievements.  Many  wise  and  humane  laws  had  been 
placed  upon  the  statute-books.  Cotton  was  again  climbing  upward  in 
price,  after  the  financial  panic  of  1907.  Mills  were  no  longer  idle ;  good 
roads  were  preparing  the  state  for  an  era  of  rejuvenated  growth,  of 
unshackled  commerce,  of  emancipated  industry;  and  Georgia's  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  Federal  census  for  1910,  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  three  millions.  Some  of  the  policies  of  Governor  Brown's  adminis- 
tration were  not  crystallized  into  law  for  the  reason  that  he  was  antagon- 
ized by  an  unfriendly  Legislature;  but  he  boldly  asserted  and  coura- 
geously maintained  the  principles  upon  which  he  was  elected  to  office 
in  1908 ;  and,  in  his  last  message  to  the  Legislature  he  again  urged  the 
necessity  for  a  department  of  commerce  and  labor.  At  the  same  time, 
he  cited  facts  and  figures  to  show  that  Georgia's  registration  law  was 
the  most  drastic  of  any  state  in  the  Union;  and  he  urged  again  an 
application  of  the  pruning  knife  to  the  too  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
Railroad  Commission.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  Smith  tide  had 
again  risen,  and  its  curling  white-caps  were  hastening  shoreward. 
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State  Treasurer  in  a  Close  Contest  witb.  P.  M.  Hawes,  Esq. — 
State  Treasurer  Brown  Not  a  Candidate — Col.  0.  B.  Stevens 
Defeated  for  Re-Election  by  J.  A.  Perry,   Esq. — The  State 
Democratic  Convention  Meets — Governor  Smith,  in  Accepting 
Nomination,  Holds  Out  the  Olive-Branch — Several  Changes  in 
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Defeats  Hon.  L.  F.  Livingston — Samuel  J.   Tribble  Succeeds 
Congressman  Wm.  M.  Howard — J.  Randall  Walker  Succeeds 
Congressman  Wm.  G.  Brantley — Governor  Brown  Opposes  (Jov- 
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the  Fall  Election — Superior  Court  Judges — Ex-President  Roose- 
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venes IN  1911 — Some  op  its  Members — Governor  Smith  Inau- 
gurated— Two  New  Departments  Created — Commerce  and  Labor 
— Game  and  Fish — Georgia  Divided  into  Twelve  Congressional 
Districts — ^Public  School  Laws  of  the  State  Revised — Important 
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State  Superintendent  of  Schools  Is  Made  Secretary  of  the  New 
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gle— Resigns  to  Run  for  Governor — Is  Succeeded  by  J.  J.  Connor,. 
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Notes:    The  Burns  Memorial  Cottage. 

Partisan  polities  still  ruled  the  state.  Governor  Brown,  at  the  head 
of  one  faction,  and  former  Gov.  Hoke  Smith,  at  the  head  of  the  other, 
continued  to  divide  Georgia  into  two  hostile  camps,  each  intent  upon 
slaughter  like  Saul  en  route  to  Damascus.  The  political  excitement  at 
this  time  recalled  the  days  when  Clark  and  Troup  were  the  central 
figures  around  which  broke  the  fiery  storms  of  an  angry  epoch.  The 
loyalty  with  which  each  chieftain  was  supported  in  these  contests  for 
the  governorship  carried  the  imagination  back  to  the  clans  of  Roderick 
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Dhu  and  seemed  almost  to  revive  the  sleeping  echoes  of  his  highland 
horn.  Governor  Smith  felt  keenly  the  result  of  the  gubernatorial  eon- 
test  in  1908.  It  failed  to  endorse  with  popular  approval  the  reform 
work  of  his  administration,  ignored  the  constructive  policies  for  which 
he  stood,  and  into  the  hands  of  his  political  rival  committed  the  reins 
of  government.  Such  are  the  reverses  incident  to  politics,  suggesting 
the  extreme  rebound  of  some  gigantic  pendulum.  But  Governor  Smith 
was  not  idle.  He  did  not  devote  his  two  years  of  retirement  to  mere 
philosophic  reflections,  like  the  banished  Duke  in  the  forest  of  Arden. 
He  accepted  the  situation  with  a  calm  philosophy,  regarding  it  only  as 
an  incident,  an  unpleasant  but  temporary  interruption  of  his  program ; 
and  he  began  at  once  to  readjust  himself  tp  changed  conditions,  to 
inspect  his  implements  of  warfare,  to  discuss  plans  with  his  political 
lieutenants,  and  to  reconnoiter  from  the  adjacent  hill-tops.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1910,  Mr.  Smith  again  entered  the  field.  Some  who  were 
alienated  from  him  in  1908  for  dismissing  Mr.  Brown  without  ceremony 
or  recourse  came  back  to  his  support  in  this  campaign.  Personalities 
bore  little  part  in  this  renewed  contest.  There  was  less  of  venom 
injected  into  this  fight,  less  of  indulgence  in  rhetorical  pyrotechnics. 
It  was  more  of  a  conflict  of  ideas,  more  of  a  gladiatorial  combat  in  the 
arena  of  argument.  The  result  was  a  victory  for  Governor  Smith.  In 
the  primary  election  held  on  August  23,  the  popular  vote  was  almost 
evenly  divided,  Mr.  Smith  receiving  73,387,  Mr.  Brown  71,683  votes, 
according,  to  the  unofficial  returns.*  But  Mr.  Smith  carried  more  than 
eighty  counties,  some  of  them  by  small  majorities.  These  assured  him 
an  overwhelming  vote  in  the  convention,  possibly  exceeding  two-thirds 
of  its  membership.  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Felder,  of  Bibb,  a  former  state 
senator,  prominent  in  the  recent  probe  of  the  state's  penal  system, 
defeated  Attorney-General  Hall  for  re-election.  Mr.  Felder  was  a  strong 
personal  friend  and  political  supporter  of  Governor  Smith.  There  was 
a  close  contest  for  state  treasurer,  Hon.  W.  J.  Speer,  of  Fulton,  defeat- 
ing Hon.  P.  M.  Hawes,  of  Elbert,  by  only  a  fractional  vote,  in  a  contest 
which  was  not  decided  for  several  days.  The  incumbent,  Hon.  J.  Pope 
Brown,  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election.  Col.  0.  B.  Stevens,  in  a  most 
exciting  race  for  re-election  to  the  Railroad  Commission,  was  defeated 
by  Hon.  J.  A.  Perry,  of  Gwinnett.  At  the  same  time.  Commissioners 
C.  M.  Candler  and  J.  F.  Gray  were  both  given  pronounced  popular 
endorsements.  Chief  Justice  Wm.  H.  Fish  and  Associate  Justice  M.  W. 
Beck,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  were  both  renominated,  while  Judge  Arthur 
G.  Powell  was  again  placed  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  For 
prison  commissioner.  Judge  Davison  was  renominated,  by  a  small 
majority,  over  Hon.  G.  R.  Hutchins,  of  Polk,  and  for  state  school  com- 
missioner, Hon.  M.  L.  Brittain  won  by  a  decisive  majority  over  his 
competitor.  Prof.  B.  M.  Zettler. 

The  State  Democratic  Convention  met  in  Atlanta  on  September  1, 
1910,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  rietiring  chairman  of  the  State 
Democratic  Executive  Committee,  Hon.  Charles  R.  Pendleton.  Judge 
Thomas  G.  Lawson,  of  Putnam,  was  made  temporary  chairman ;  and  Hon. 
W.  C.  Wright,  of  Coweta,  permanent  chairman  of  this  convention.    There 
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was  lacking  none  of  the  enthusiasm  characteristic  of  the  great  assemblage 
in  Macon  in  1906.  Nor  was  it  less  pronounced  in  its  allegiance  to  the 
policies  of  Mr.  Smith ;  but  there  was  less  of  vindictiveness  in  its  temper, 
less  of  intolerance  toward  political  opponents,  though  whenever  Gover- 
nor Brown's  name  was  sounded  by  one  of  his  supporters  there  was  a 
disposition  to  suppress  the  speaker.  Hon.  Hooper  Alexander,  of  DeEalb, 
put  Mr.  Smith  in  nomination;  while  Hon.  E.  S.  Griffith,  of  Haralson, 
performed  the  same  oflSce  for  Mr.  Brown.  On  calling  the  roll  of  coun- 
ties, it  appeared  that  Mr.  Smith  had  received  233  conventional  votes, 
Mr.  Brown  78 ;  whereupon  Mr.  Smith  was  declared  the  nominee  for  gov- 
ernor. In  an  eloquent  speech  of  acceptance,  Mr.  Smith  held  out  the 
olive  branch  of  reconciliation.    Said  he: 

' '  I  do  not  class  as  our  political  opponents  the  large  majority  of  those 
who  voted  against  us,  on  the  23rd  of  August.  They  are  our  brethren. 
I  urge  you  now,  after  the  excitement  of  the  political  contest  is  over, 
affectionately  to  lay  before  those  good  citizens  who  misunderstood  us 
what  has  been  done  for  Georgia  by  progressive  Democracy  and  what 
we  seek  to  do." 

There  were  no  new  or  startling  declarations  in  the  platform  of  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  the  convention.  It  merely  reiterated  the  principles 
contained  in  the  platform  of  1906.  Efforts  to  modify  the  state's  regis- 
tration law  were  disapproved.  The  enlarged  powers  of  the  railroad 
commission  were  defended.  Encouragement  was  offered  to  foreign  capi- 
tal ;  revision  of  rates  to  and  from  the  seaboard  was  demanded ;  and  the 
extension  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  to  tide  water  was 
urgently  recommended. 

Before  adjournment,  Hon.  T.  E.  Patterson,  of  Spalding,  offered  a 
resolution  presenting  Mr.  Smith  to  the  national  democracy  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1912.  This  resolution  was  adopted  with  enthusi- 
astic acclaim. 

The  congressional  elections  this  year  wrought  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  Georgia  delegation.  Congressman  Leonidas  F.  Livingston,  its 
Nestor,  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  skillful  young  political  campaigner, 
Hon.  William  Schley  Howard,  of  DeE[alb.  Mr.  Livingston  had  been 
honored  with  ten  successive  elections  to  Congress.  Though  a  farmer, 
whose  home  was  in  a  rural  community,  forty  miles  distant  from  the  state 
capital,  he  had  held  his  seat  in  Congress  against  all  comers  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Atlanta  district.  More  than  once  he  had  defeated 
strong  candidates  who  hailed  from  Atlanta,  including  such  men  as  Hon. 
Thomas  B.  Felder  and  Hon.  James  L.  Mayson.  He  had  been  a  most 
effective  congressman,  securing  for  his  constituents  of  the  capital  city 
a  $1,000,000  custom  house,  a  federal  prison  with  its  $2,000,000  equip- 
ment, besides  many  other  substantial  benefits.  But  disappointment 
came  at  last  to  Colonel  Livingston.  He  was  in  his  eightieth  year  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement,  and  he  did  not  long  survive  his  defeat.  But 
one  Howard  was  exchanged  for  another.  Hon.  William  M.  Howard,  of 
the  Eighth  District,  one  of  the  strongest  members  of  the  delegation,  lost 
his  seat  to  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tribble,  of  Athens,  Georgia.  Congressman 
William  G.  Brantley,  in  the  Eleventh  District,  a  veteran  legislator,  with 
no  superior  in  debate,  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  J.  Randall  Walker,  of 
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Valdosta.    Messrs.  Adamson,  Bartlett,  Bell,  Crisp,  Edwards,  Hai;dwick, 
Hughes  and  Lee  were  all  re-elected. 

But  the  isues  of  the  state  campaign  were  still  unsettled.  Governor 
Brown,  yielding  to  a  pressure  of  influence,  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
from  all  sides,  resolved  to  become  an  independent  candidate  for  gover- 
nor in  the  fall  election.  However,  many  who  supported  him  for  the 
nomination  refused  to  support  him  against  the  regular  nominee.  Mr. 
Watson's  espousal  of  his  cause  likewise  alienated  a  number  of  friends 
whose  loss  was  not  entirely  offset  by  the  resultant  gain.  Mr.  Brown 
received  only  17,000  votes  to  Mr.  Smith's  95,000.  All  the  nominees  of 
the  state  primary  were  also  elected  at  this  time,  including  Superior  Court 
judges  as  follows:  W.  D.  Ellis  and  Gteorge  L.  Bell,  Atlanta  Circuit; 
W.  W.  Sheppard,  Atlantic  Circuit;  H.  C.  Hammond,  Augusta  Cir- 
cuit; C.  B.  Conyers,  Brunswick  Circuit;  U.  V.  Whipple,  Cordele  Circuit; 
K.  J.  Hawkins,  Dublin  Circuit ;  R.  T.  Daniel,  Flint  Circuit ;  W.  H.  Fel- 
ton,  Macon  Circuit;  B.  T.  Rawlings,  Middle  Circuit;  J.  B.  Jones,  North- 
eastern Circuit;  J.  B.  Park,  Ocmulgee  Circuit;  W.  C.  Worrill,  Pataula 
Circuit;  John  W.  Maddox,  Rome  Circuit;  W.  E.  Thomas,  Southern 
Circuit;  Price  Edwards,  Tallapoosa  Circuit;  B.  F.  Walker,  Toombs  Cir- 
cuit ;  T.  A.  Parker,  Waycross  Circuit ;  and  C.  H.  Brand,  Western  Circuit. 

On  October  8,  1910,  ex-President  Roosevelt,  fresh  from  the  field  of  his 
explorations  in  Central  Africa,  honored  with  degrees  from  great  Euro- 
pean universities  and  with  tributes  from  crowned  heads,  came  directly 
to  Georgia,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Uncle  Remus  Memorial 
Association,  to  deliver  a  lecture.  He  accepted  this  invitation  while  en 
route  to  America  and  made  this  visit  an  act  of  homage  to  the  South 's 
great  literary  genius.  But  his  lecture  on  this  occasion  proved  to  be 
only  the  opening  gun  of  his  new  propaganda.  Its  echoes  reveberated 
some  two  years  later,  in  the  great  political  schism  of  1912,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  republican  party  was  disrupted  by  the  progressive  revolt 
which  he  led  and  the  national  democracy,  with  Woodrow  Wilson  at  its 
helm,  was  ushered  into  power. 

Some  few  months  following  the  Roosevelt  lecture,  there  was  held 
in  Atlanta  a  great  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  at  which  all  three  of 
the  men  who  were  destined  to  head  rival  tickets  in  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1912,  spoke,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  from  the  same  plat- 
form: Woodrow  Wilson,  then  governor  of  New  Jersey;  ex-Pres.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt;  and  Pres.  WiUiam  H.  Taft. 

During  the  summer  of  1911  Georgia  was  called  to  Lioum  the  death 
of  a  distinguished  soldier  Sxtd  citizen,  Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans,  who  died 
at  his  home  in  Atlanta  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

The  new  Legislature  convened  on  June  28,  1911,  and  organized  by 
re-electing  Hon.  John  M.  Slaton,  of  the  Thirty-fifth  District,  president 
of  the  Senate,  and  Hon.  John  N.  Holder,  of  Jackson,  speaker  of  the 
House.  There  were  not  a  few  strong  men  in  both  bodies  this  year,  per- 
haps a  greater  number  than  usual  of  men  prominent  in  business.  To 
mention  some  of  the  senators,  there  were  this  year  in  the  upper  House : 
Wm.  J.  Harris,  A.  0.  Blalock,  J.  E.  Sheppard,  W.  H.  Ennis,  W.  S.  Mor- 
ris, W.  T.  Dickerson,  J.  C.  Beauchamp,  J.  S.  Shingler,  W.  T.  Roberts, 
J.  A.  Cromartie,  Emmet  Shaw  and  W.  D.  Crawford.  In  the  lower 
House,  Joe  HiU  Hall  was  returned  from  Bibb ;  Randolph  Anderson  and 
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Alex.  A.  Lawrence  were  back  from  Chatham ;  and  there  was  also  H.  J. 
Fnllbright,  of  Burke;  Hooper  Alexander,  of  Pulton;  R.  N.  Hardeman, 
of  JeflEerson ;  B.  M.  Smith,  of  Henry ;  B.  T.  DuBose,  of  Clarke ;  Dr.  A.  S. 
J.  Stovall,  of  Elbert;  Minter  Wimberly,  of  Bibb;  S.  P.  Garlington,  of 
Richmond ;  E.  Wohlwender,  of  Muscogee ;  and  H.  W.  Hopkinfi,  of  Thomas. 

Governor  Smith  was  inaugurated  at  noon,  on  July  1,  in  the  presence 
of  both  houses.  His  address  was  a  reaflBrmation  of  the  platform  of 
principles  on  which  he  was  elected  to  oflSce.  He  recommended  an  in- 
crease in  the  governor's  borrowing  power,  in  order  to  meet  emergencies; 
and  advocated  a  highway  commission  and  a  department  of  commerce 
and  labor.  He  suggested  a  joint  committee  to  take  under  advisement 
the  matter  of  re-leasing  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  and  urged 
the  enactment  of  a  measure  to  prevent  lobbying.  He  also  favored  chang- 
ing the  date  of  inauguration  to  the  first  week  in  January  and  called  for 
legislation  looking  to  a  reorganization  of  the  public  schools  and  to  a 
prompt  payment  of  teachers. 

Two  new  departments  were  created  by  the  Legislature  at  this  session. 
One  of  these  was  a  department  of  commerce  and  labor,  the  creation  of 
which  was  strongly  reconmiended  by  Governor  Smith's  predecessor  as 
well  as  by  himself.*  To  direct  the  affairs  of  this  new  department,  Hon. 
H.  M.  Stanley,  of  Dublin,  Georgia,  was  chosen  at  a  special  election  held  in 
the  summer  of  1912,  defeating  Hon.  Joseph  McCarthy,  of  Savannah. 
The  department  of  game  and  fish  was  also  created  at  this  session,  t  To 
its  management  Hon.  Jesse  Mercer,  of  Pitzgerald,  Georgia,  was  ap- 
pointed with  the  title  of  state  game  warden.  This  office  was  not  made 
elective.  There  was  also  passed  at  this  session  a  bill  to  prevent  lobby- 
ing J  and  a  bill  to  create  the  Dublin  Circuit.  §  At  the  same  time  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  was  adopted  by  which  the  governor's 
borrowing  power  to  meet  emergencies  was  increased  from  $200,000  to 
$500,000.»» 

Under  the  Federal  census  of  1910,  Georgia  was  entitled  to  twelve 
representatives  in  Congress.  Accordingly  an  act  was  passed  at  this 
session  apportioning  the  state  into  twelve  congressional  districts  as 
follows:  tt 

First — Chatham,  Bryan,  Mcintosh,  Liberty,  Tattnall,  Bulloch,  Ef- 
fingham, Sereven,  Jenkins  and  Burke. 

Second — Tift,  Colquitt,  Thomas,  Grady,  Decatur,  Milljer,  Early, 
Baker,  Mitchell,  Dougherty,  Calhoun  and  Worth. 

Third — Ben  Hill,  Turner,  Crisp,  Dooly,  Macon,  Taylor,  Schley, 
Sumter,  Lee,  Terrell,  Randolph,  Clay,  Quitman,  Stewart  and  Webster. 

Fourth — Carroll,  Coweta,  Heard,  Troup,  Meriwether,  Harris,  Tal- 
bot, Muscogee,  Marion  and  Chattahoochee. 

Fifth — ^Douglas,  Fulton,  Campbell,  DeKalb  and  Rockdale. 

Sixth — Clayton,  Bibb,  Jones,  Jasper,  Butts,  Henry,  Fayette,  Spald- 
ing, Pike,  Upson,  Monroe  and  Crawford. 


♦  Acts  1911,  pp.  133-137. 

t  Acts  1911,  pp.  137-146. 

t  Acts  1911,  pp.  151-153. 

§  Acts  191],  pp.  81-83. 
*•  Acts  1911,  pp.  49-51. 
ft  Acts  1911,  pp.  146-148. 
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Seventh — ^Haralson,  Polk,  Paulding,  Cobb,  Bartow,  Floyd,  Gtordon, 
Chattooga,  Walker,  Dade,  Catoosa,  Whitfield,  Murray  and  Putnam, 

Eighth — Green,  Franklin,  Hart,  Elbert,  Wilkes,  Oglethorpe,  Madi- 
son, Clarke,  Oconee,  Morgan,  Newton  and  Walton. 

Ninth — Jackson,  Gwinnett,  Hall,  Cherokee,  Fannin,  Forsyth,  Banks, 
Habersham,  Stephens,  Gilmer,  Pickens,  MUton,  Union,  Rabun,  Loimpkin, 
White,  Dawson  and  Towns. 

Tenth — ^Baldwin,  Richmond,  Jefferson,  Washington,  Wilkinson,  Han- 
cock, Taliaferro,  Warren,  Glasscock,  McDuffie,  Columbus  and  Lincoln. 

Eleventh — Glynn,  Camden,  Charlton,  Pierce,  Wayne,  Appling,  JeflE 
Davis,  Ware,  Clinch,  Echols,  Lowndes,  Brooks,  Berrien,  Coffee  and 
Irwin. 

Twelfth — Twiggs,  Houston,  Pulaski,  Wilcox,  Dodge,  Telfair,  Laurens, 
Johnson,  Emanuel,  Montgomery  and  Toombs. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  enacted  by  the  Legislature  at 
this  session  was  an  act  revising  the  public  school  laws  of  the  state. 
This  reform  measure  consisted  in  the  application  of  modem  scientific  , 
methods  to  Georgia's  public  school  system.  Under  its  operation  the 
state  school  commissioner  was  to  become  the  state  superintendent  of 
education  and  the  county  school  commissioner  the  county  superintend- 
ent of  education.*  According  to  the  plan  of  reorganization,  for  which 
provision  was  made  in  this  act,  the  state  board  of  education  was  to  be 
composed  of  six  members,  as  follows:  the  governor,  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  four  other  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor, three  of  whom  were  to  be  practical  educators,  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  operation  of  rural  schools.  Judge  Thomas  G.  Lawson,  of  Put- 
nam; Prof.  J.  C.  Langston,  of  Sereven;  Dr.  T.  J.  Woofter,  of  Clarke; 
and  Prof.  J.  M.  Pound,  of  Pike,  were  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  These,  together  with  the  governor  and  the  state 
superintendent  of  schools,  constituted  the  new  board  of  education,  a 
great  improvement  over  its  predecessor  composed  exclusively  of  state 
house  ofScers.  Judge  Lawson  died  soon  after  assuming  the  duties  of 
his  new  position,  and  to  succeed  him  on  the  board  Hon.  Walter  E.  Steed, 
of  Taylor,  was  appointed.  Provision  was  also  made  in  this  same  act  for 
three  supervisors  of  schools  and  institutes,  the  special  duties  attaching 
to  whose  office  was  to  give  normal  instruction  and  training  at  stated 
times  and  places,  to  grade  the  papers  of  applicants  for  professional  cer- 
tificates, and  to  aid  generally  in  supervising,  systematizing  and  im- 
proving the  schools  of  the  state  under  the  direction  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  This  same  act  also  made  provision  for  an  auditor 
whose  duty  it  was  to  audit  all  accounts.  The  highest  qualifications  were 
demanded  not  only  of  the  state  superintendent  but  also  of  the  state 
supervisers  and  the  auditor,  each  of  whom  was  to  receive  a  salary  of 
$2,000  per  annum,  but  the  state  superintendent,  in  addition  to  this  sum, 
was  to  receive  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  annum  as  secretary  and  executive 
agent  of  the  state  board  of  education. 

Between  the  years  1900  and  1910  the  public  school  enrollment  of 
Georgia  increased  from  484,385  to  571,230;  the  state  appropriation  ad- 
vanced from  $1,440,642  to  $2,550,000,  the  average  length  of  the  school 


♦  Acts  1911,  pp.  94108. 
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year  from  110  days  to  142  days,  the  number  of  teachers  from  9,692  to 
13,105.§§  According  to  the  United  States  census  reports  for  1910,  the 
number  of  white  illiterates  decreased  from  11.9  per  cent  to  7.8  per  cent, 
the  number  of  negro  illiterates  from  52  per  cent  to  36.5  per  cent. 

There  was  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  passed  at  this  session 
striking  from  article  8,  section  1,  paragraph  1,  the  words  *'in  the  ele- 
mentary branches  of  an  English  education  only,"  so  that  when  amended 
this  paragraph  should  read  as  follows : 

**  There  shall  be  a  thorough  system  of  common  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children,  as  nearly  uniform  as  practicable,  the  expense  of 
which  shall  be  provided  for  by  taxation,  or  otherwise.  The  schools  shall 
be  free  to  all  children  of  the  State,  but  separate  schools  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  the  white  and  colored  races."  * 

Other  important  measures  enacted  at  this  session  were  as  follows: 
An  act  to  make  the  Medical  College  of  Augusta  a  branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia ;  t  an  act  to  provide  for  draining  the  swamp  lands  of 
the  state ;  J  an  act  to  provide  for  a  drug  inspector  in  the  department 
of  agriculture ;  §  an  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers ;  *• 
an  act  to  prohibit  printing  the  name  of  any  female  alleged  to  have  been 
raped;  tt  and  numerous  others.  Altogether  the  volume  of  business  en- 
acted at  this  session  was  prodigious.  Much  of  it  also  was  constructive 
in  character  and  along  progressive  lines. 

Charges  of  irregularity  in,  the  department  of  agriculture  necessi- 
tated the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  its  management. 
But  the  finding  of  this  commission  was  in  the  nature  of  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  Hudson,  the  esteemed  commissioner  of  agriculture.  Its  verdict, 
expressed  in  four  words,  was  as  follows:  ** Straight  as  a  shingle."  How- 
ever, Mr.  Hudson  resigned  his  oflBce  in  1912  to  enter  the  race  for  gov- 
ernor and  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Connor,  of  Bartow,  who  declined, 
however,  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  session  centered  around  the  election  of 
a  United  States  senator  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Hon.  Alex- 
ander S.  Clay.  Ex-Gov.  Joseph  M.  Terrell  was  temporarily  occupying 
this  high  office  by  appointment  of  Governor  Brown  and  was  a  candidate 
before  the  Legislature.  But  a  stroke  of  paralysis  while  in  Washington 
had  greatly  impaired  Senator  Terrell's  health  and  raised  a  serious  doubt 
as  to  his  ability  longer  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  senatorship.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  an  ill  man,  with  only  a  few  months  in  which  to 
linger  amid  the  scenes  of  his  usefulness.  Gov.  Hoke  Smith  was  also  a 
candidate,  and  since  the  Legislature  was  largely  composed  of  his  polit- 
ical and  personal  friends  the  result  of  the  contest  was  freely  conceded 
on  all  sides.  There  was  nothing  for  a  Smith  Legislature  to  do  save  to 
elect  Governor  Smith  to  the  Senate,  though  he  had  been  elected  to  the 
governorship  only  a  few  weeks  before  and  was  just  at  the  beginning  of 


§§  Forty-first  Annual  School  Report,  Georgia,  1912.   M.  L.  Brottain,  p.  7. 

•  Acts  1911,  pp.  46-48. 

t  Acts  1911,  pp.  154-168. 

t  Acts  1911,  pp.  108-132. 

§  Acts  1911,  pp.  170-172. 
•*  Acts  1911,  pp.  172-174. 
tt  Acts  1911,  pp.  179-180. 
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his  ofScial  term.  Nevertheless,  there  were  other  Georgians  whose  friends 
wished  to  see  them  honored.  These  were :  Hon.  Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  of 
Chatham;  Judge  W.  A.  Covington,  of  Colquitt;  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson, 
of  McDuffie ;  ex-Congressman  Wm.  G.  Brantley,  of  Glynn.  But  Gover- 
nor Smith  easily  won  on  the  first  ballot.  The  election  was  held  separately 
in  the  two  Houses  on  July  1st,  and  consolidated  in  joint  session  on  July 
2d.  As  recorded  in  the  journals  of  July  1st,  the  result  was  as  follows: 
Smith  128,  Terrell  53,  Stovall  19,  Covington  14,  Watson  5,  and  Brantley 
3.  Total,  222.*  However,  when  the  two  Houses  met  in  joint  session, 
Mr.  Stovall 's  name  was  not  presented,  and  on  consolidation  the  vote  was 
as  follows :  Smith  155,  Terrell  51,  Watson  7,  Covington  6,  John  N.  Holder 
1.  Total,  220.  t  Governor  Smith  was  thereupon  declared  duly  elected 
United  States  senator  to  fill  Mr.  Clay's  unexpired  term.  On  August  7, 
1911,  Governor  Smith  appointed  as  adjutant-general  of  the  state  Col. 
Wm.  G.  Obear,  of  Bibb,  to  succeed  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Scott,  who  had  ably 
filled  this  office  since  1907. 


♦House  Journal,  1911,  pp.  380-382;  Senate  Journal,  pp.  300-302. 
t  House  Journal,  1911,  p.  402. 

Ths  Burns  Memorial  Cottage.  One  of  the  most  unique  memorials  in  existence  is 
located  on  the  outskirts  of  Atlanta,  near  the  terminus  of  the  Confederate  Soldiers' 
Home  car  line,  just  half  an  hour 's  ride  from  the  town  center.  It  is  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion in  granite  of  the  Ayrshire  Cottage,  in  which  the  immortal  bard  of  Scotland — 
humanity's  best-loved  poet — ^first  saw  the  light  of  day.  In  1907  the  Burns  Club,  of 
Atlanta,  purchased  in  this  neighborhood  a  tract  of  thirteen  acres,  luxuriantly  wooded 
with  forest  trees,  and  selling  in  1910  a  fractional  part  of  this  property  for  a  sum  equal 
to  three  times  the  cost  of  the  entire  original  tract  of  land,  a  fund  was  thus  provided  for 
erecting  the  Bums  Cottage  and  for  beautifying  the  adjacent  grounds.  The  comer-stone 
of  the  cottage  was  laid  on  November  5,  1910,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia  Masons, 
at  which  time  Hon.  J.  H.  Lumpkin,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  bard.  Three  months  later,  on  the  evening  of 
January  25,  1911,  the  cottage  was  formally  dedicated  with  a  dinner,  every  detail  of 
which  was  most  elaborately  planned.  The  literary  address  on  this  occasion  was 
delivered  by  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  Esq.,  in  addition  to  which  feature  of  the  program 
speeches  were  delivered  by  the  following  well-known  Georgians,  in  response  to  toasts: 
Hon.  John.M.  Graham,  president  of  the  Bums  Club;  Judge  Marcus  W.  Beck,  Judge 
Bichard  B.  Russell,  Judge  Arthur  G.  Powell,  Dr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  Dr.  E.  S.  Lynden 
and  others.  Two  streets,  called  Ayr  Place  and  Alloway  Place,  have  been  opened  to 
the  Bums  Cottage. — Georgia's  Landmarks,  Memorials  and  Legends,  by  L.  L.  Knight, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  762-763. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

GtovERNOB  Smith  Does  Not  Leave  at  Once  fob  Washington — ^Rea- 
sons FOR  Retaining  the  Governorship  When  Congress  Is  in  Ses- 
sion— Resigns  November  15,  1911,  to  Become  United  States  Sen- 
ator— Hon.  John  M.  SiiATON  Takes  Oath  of  Office  as  Governor 
AD  Interim — Calls  for  a  Specdll  Election,  at  Which  ex-Gov. 
Joseph  M.  Brown  Is  an  Unopposed  Candidate — Hon.  Harris  M. 
Stanley  Is  at  the  Same  Time  Elected  Commissioner  of  the  Nev^ 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor — (Governor  Slaton's  Fine 
Record — Appoints  Hon.  J.  R.  Pottle  to  Succeed  Judge  Arthur 
G.  Powell  on  the  Appeals  Bench — The  Legislature  Meets  in 
Special  Session  to  Inaugurate  Governor  Broytn — The  Sinking  of 
THE  Titanic  on  April  15,  1912 — One  of  the  Greatest  Marine 
Tragedies  in  the  World's  History — Georgians  on  Board — Isidor 
Straus — Jacques  Futrelle — Capt.  Archibald  Butt — Governor 
Broytn's  Message  to  the  Legislature  at  Its  Summer  Session — 
Two  New  Counties  Created,  Wheeler  and  Bleckley — Justice 
Courts  Abolished — Judges  Empowered  to  Grant  Charters  to  Pri- 
vate Companies  in  Vacation — ^Ugly  Strikes  on  the  Georgia  Rail- 
road AND  IN  THE  CiTY  OF  AUGUSTA — GOVERNOR  BrOWN  OrDERS  OuT 

the  State  Militia — Three  Fatalities — Hon.  J.  VanHolt  Nash 
Succeeds  Wm.  G.  Obear  as  Adjutant-Generac. — ^Former  Gk)v.  Wm. 
J.  NoRTHEN  Is  Restored  to  the  Office  of  Compiler  of  Records  but 
Dies  within  a  Few  Months — Governor  Brown  Appoints  Lucun 
Lamar  Knight  to  Succeed  Governor  Northen — ^April.26,  1913, 
^'Iarked  v^th  Blood  by  the  Murder  of  Fourteen- Year  Old  Mary 
Phagan,  in  the  Heart  of  Atlanta — Leo  M.  Frank,  a  Jew,  Is 
Arrested,  Tried  and  Convicted  of  the  Crime,  One  of  the  Foulest 
ON  Record — Efforts  to  Save  the  Prisoner's  Neck — Public  Senti- 
ment Is  Aroused  by  the  Jews — ^Anti-Semitic  Feeling — Hugh  M. 
Dorsey's  Brilliant  Victory — Governor  Brov^tn  Defends  His 
Course  in  Calling  out  State  Troops  to  Quell  the  Strikes — Op- 
poses Extending  the  W.  and  A.  Railroad  to  Deep  Water — Gov- 
ernor Brown's  Second  Administration,  Like  His  First,  Handi- 
capped BY  A  Legislature  Antagonistic  to  His  Policies. 

Governor  Smith's  relinquishment  of  the  executive  oflSee  did  not 
immediately  follow  his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Congress 
was  in  session  at  this  time.  It  remained  in  session  for  several  weeks 
thereafter.  Consequently  in  various  quarters  the  governor  was  roundly 
criticised  for  not  proceeding  at  once  to  Washington.  With  only  one 
senator  at  his  post  of  duty,  so  the  critics  of  Governor  Smith  averred, 
Georgia  was  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  especially  since  matters  vitally 
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affecting  the  South  were  then  before  Congress,  and  the  vote  of  every 
true  and  loyal  democrat  was  needed  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tional legislation.  But  Governor  Smith  remained  steadfastly  at  the  helm 
in  Georgia.  There  were  important  measures  pending  before  the  General 
Assembly,  to  the  passage  of  which  his  administration  was  pledged,  and 
having  been  called  by  the  people  to  this  high  oflBce,  after  a  most  exciting 
campaign,  in  which  vital  principles  of  reform  were  at  stake,  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  retain  the  governorship  at  least  until  a  time  subsequent 
to  the  Legislature's  adjournment. 

Before  relinquishing  the  executive  chair.  Governor  Smith  suspended 
former  Gov.  William  J.  Northen  from  the  oflBce  of  compiler  of  state  rec- 
ords. It  is  said  that  in  taking  this  course  he  was  influenced  by  political 
motives.  Governor  Northen  was  an  appointee  of  Governor  Brown.  He 
was  also  a  man  of  wide  influence  in  the  state,  and  though  he  took  no  active 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  1908  and  1910,  his  support  of  Governor  Brown 
in  a  quiet  way  brought  him  a  number  of  votes.  As  stated  by  Governor 
Smith,  however,  the  reasons  actuating  him  in  the  removal  of  Governor 
Northen  were  these:  First,  the  compilation  of  Georgia's  Colonial,  Revo- 
lutionary and  Colonial  records  had  already  been  virtually  completed  by 
Governor  Candler,  to  whom  the  task  was  originally  assigned.  In  the 
second  place,  the  work  which  still  remained  to  be  done  on  the  records 
was  in  the  nature  of  clerical  work,  for  which  some  one  at  a  nominal 
salary  could  be  employed.  Again,  the  refusal  of  Governor  Northen  to 
visit  the  ofiSce  of  Governor  Smith  or  to  hold  any  conference  with  the 
governor  was  given  as  a  third  reason  for  his  precipitate  action.  Quite 
a  controversy  ensued.  Governor  Northen 's  age,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  he  had  held  for  four  years  the  high  oflSce  of  governor,  caused  many 
to  sympathize  with  him  who  were  not  of  his  own  political  faction,  espe- 
cially since  no  state  in  the  Union  had  been  more  remiss  than  Georgia  in 
the  matter  of  reclaiming  her  priceless  records  from  oblivion. 

On  November  15,  1911,  Governor  Smith  formally  tendered  his  resig- 
nation. Immediately  thereafter,  Hon.  John  M.  Slaton,  president  of  the 
Senate,  took  the  oath  of  oflSce  as  Georgia's  acting  governor.  Without 
delay  he  issued  an  executive  proclamation,  dated  November  20,  1911, 
calling  a  special  election  for  governor  to  be  held  on  January  10,  1912, 
as  provided  by  law.*  At  the  same  time  the  Legislature^  was  called  to 
meet  in  extra  session  on  January  24th,  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing 
returns  and  to  declare  the  result.  In  the  event  there  was  no  election, 
the  General  Assembly  was  to  choose  a  successor  to  Governor  Smith. 

At  the  special  election  held  on  January  10th,  Acting  Governor  Slaton 
was  not  a  candidate  for  the  executive  office  but  gave  his  ijnreserved  sup- 
port to  former  Gov.  Joseph  M.  Brown,  who  was  overwhelmingly  the 
choice  of  the  people  of  Georgia  to  succeed  his  quondam  rival.  At  the 
same  time,  Hon.  H.  M.  Stanley,  of  Dublin,  Georgia,  was  elected  Georgia's 
first  commissioner  of  commerce  and  labor.  Governor  Brown  was  unop- 
posed in  this,  his  third,  contest  for  the  governorship,  but  Mr.  Stanley 
defeated  three  opponents,  Joseph  McCarthy,  A.  E.  Castleberry  and  G.  E. 
Daniel.  The  two  last  mentioned,  however,  received  only  a  scattering 
support,  t 


•  House  Journal. 
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Just  a  word  relative  to  Governor  Slaton.  Entering  upon  his  duties 
as  governor  ad  interim  only  a  month  and  a  half  before  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  in  oflSce  for  only  a  few  weeks  thereafter,  it 
nevertheless  devolved  upon  Governor  Slaton  to  handle  more  than  half 
of  the  revenues  for  1911.  But  he  gave  evidence  at  this  time  of  his  pre- 
eminent abilities  as  a  financier,  a  qualification  which  was  destined  to  be 
still  more  severely  tested  at  a  later  period.  On  November  16,  1911, 
there  was  a  balance  of  $253,000  in  the  state  treasury.  Within  the  next 
two  months  approximately  $3,000,000  was  collected,  to  disburse  which 
Governor  Slaton  issued  warrants  for  $2,800,000,  leaving  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $400,0004  He  took  care  not  only  of  the  pensioners  but  also 
of  the  school  teachers,  and  for  the  short  length  of  time  in  which  he 
held  office  he  made  a  record  unsurpassed  in  the  state's  history. 

During  Governor  Slaton 's  brief  tenure  of  office  as  acting  governor 
occurred  the  first  vacancy  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Judge  Arthur  G. 
Powell  having  resigned  his  seat  to  resume  the  practice  of  law,  to  which 
end  he  had  recently  formed  a  partnership  with  Hon.  John  D.  Little, 
of  Atlanta,  a  former  speaker  of  the  House.  Judge  Powell  had  achieved 
a  deservedly  high  reputation  on  the  bench,  during  the  five  years  in 
which  he  had  served  the  state  in  this  exalted  capacity.  His  resignation 
took  effect  oh  January  13,  1912.  Hon.  J.  R.  Pottle,  of  Blakely,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Judge  *Powell. 

On  Wednesday,  January  24,  1912,  the  Legislature  met  in  extra  ses- 
sion to  canvass  the  returns.  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Brown,  having  been  duly 
elected  to  the  executive  office,  was  at  this  time  inaugurated  governor 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Governor  Smith,  a  period  of  one  year  and 
five  months.  There  was  no  further  business  before  the  extra  session, 
the  deliberations  of  which  were  restricted  by  law  to  the  subject  matter 
set  forth  in  the  proclamation.  Judge  Wm.  H.  Pellon,  of  Bibb,  having 
resigned  the  judgeship  of  the  Macon  Circuit,  Governor  Brown  appointed 
to  this  vacant  seat  Hon.  Nat.  E.  Harris,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Macon, 
afterwards  governor  of  the  state.  Judge  Harris  relinquished  the  ermine, 
however,  after  a  few  months,  preferring  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession. 

One  of  the  most  colossal  tragedies  in  the  marine  history  of  the  world 
occurred  on  the  night  of  April  15,  1912,  when  the  ill-fated  Titanic 
collided  with  an  ice-berg  in  mid-ocean,  between  New  York  and  Liverpool. 
The  Titanic  was  the  greatest  vessel  afloat.  She  was  making  her  maiden 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  world 
were  on  board,  including  multi-millionaires,  philanthropists,  and  men  of 
letters.  Over  1,600  lives  were  lost.*  It  was  an  unparalleled  disaster, 
but  one  in  which  the  chivalry  of  brave  men  shone  resplendent.  With 
the  most  engaging  gallantry,  they  complied  with  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  great  deep:  ''Women  and  children  first;"  and  while  the  heroic 
musicians,  with  death  staring  them  in  the  face,  played  ''Nearer  My  God 
to  Thee,  * '  the  vessel  sank  to  rise  no  more.  Isidor  Straus,  the  New  York 
millionaire  and  philanthropist,  a  former  Georgian,  was  among  the  num- 
ber; and  his  wife,  refusing  to  be  torn  from  his  side,  went  down  to  her 


t  House  Journal,  1912,  p.  9. 
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watery  grave,  locked  in  his  arms.  It  was  one  of  the  ironies  of  fate  that 
while  the  body  of  Mr.  Straus  was  afterwards  found  by  the  rescue  boats 
among  the  wreckage,  to  be  splendidly  entombed  in  New  York,  that  of 
his  wife  lay  entangled  in  a  shroud  of  sea-weeds  in  the  mid- Atlantic. 
Nothing  in  the  life  of  John  Jacob  Astor  became  him  like  the  manner  in 
which  he  met  death.  The  maid-servant  who  accompanied  Mrs.  Astor 
was  gallantly  assisted  by  him  to  one  of  the  life-boats,  while  the  man 
of  uncounted  millions  became  a  bed-fellow  of  the  humblest  steerage 
passenger  on  a  sandy  couch,  far  beneath  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  his  last  acts  was  to  smuggle  a  little  boy  into  a  place  of 
safety,  by  putting  a  girl's  bonnet  on  his  head  of  golden  hair.  Archibald 
Butt,  the  chief  of  President  Taft's  militaiy  staff,  en  route  home  from 
an  official  visit  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  was  among  the  number  who  per- 
ished at  sea,  though  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  errand,  if  pleaded,  might 
have  saved  him.  The  tribute  which  his  tragic  death  drew  from  Mr. 
Taft  was  well  deserved :  *'He  died,  I  am  sure,  like  a  soldier  and  a  gentle- 
man." He  too  was  a  Georgian.  Some  few  months  after  the  tragedy 
Mr.  Taft  made  a  special  trip  to  Augusta  for  the  purpose  of  unveiling 
a  memorial  to  Captain  Butt.  But  no  one  on  board  met  death  more  gal- 
lantly than  did  brave  Jack  Futrelle,  the  gifted  author,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  Atlanta's  literary  guild.  Coaxing  his  wife  to  enter  a  life-boat, 
with  the  lover's  plea  that  he  was  not  in  any  danger  and  that  he  expected 
to  rejoin  her  in  a  few  moments,  he  went  to  his  grave  waving  her  a  fond 
adieu — **it  will  be  only  for  a  little  while  dearest,  au  revoir."  No  purer 
pearl  of  chivalry  ever  sank  to  rest  amid .  the  pearls  of  the  sea.  In  the 
hearts  of  Georgians  his  memory  will  always  be  green. 

Governor  Brown's  message  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  regular 
session,  in  the  summer  of  1912,  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding adequate  revenues  with  which  to  meet  the  state 's  increasing  obli- 
gations.* Governor  Smith  had  approved  the  general  appropriations 
bill  of  1911,  though  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  its  expenditures  were 
in  excess  of  the  state's  anticipated  revenues.  On  this  account  an  embar- 
rassing condition  of  aflfairs  confronted  the  new  administration.  The 
funds  on  hand  constituted  only  a  small  per  cent  of  what  was  actually 
needed.  Governor  Brown,  in  this  connection,  roundly  excoriated  the 
state's  cumbrous  fiscal  system  and  urged  the  adoption  of  some  wiser 
plan,  more  consonant  with  approved  business  methods.  He  recommended 
the  employment  of  a  state  auditor,  the  enactment  of  better  banking  laws, 
the  necessity  oiE  legislation  making  the  insurance  and  medical  laws  more 
stringent  and  the  registration  laws  less  drastic.  He  also  recommended 
the  employment  of  a  pure  food  inspector,  the  reduction  of  the  railroad 
commission  from  five  to  three  members,  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  spe- 
cial attorney  to  this  board,  adequate  support  for  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  its  branches,  the  wisdom  of  taking  under  advisement  at 
once  the  matter  of  re-leasing  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and 
various  other  minor  recommendations. 

Two  new  counties  were  created  by  constitutional  amendment  at  this 
session :  Bleckley  and  Wheeler.  This  gave  Georgia  148  counties.  Bleck- 
ley was  named  for  the  late  distinguished  chief  justice  of  the  state,  Logan 
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E.  Bleckley.  It  was  carved  out  of  the  upper  part  of  Pulaski  County, 
and  was  to  be  attached  to  the  same  congressional  district,  to  the  same 
senatorial  district,  and  to  the  same  judicial  circuit  as  Pulaski.  Cochran 
was  to  be  its  county  seat.§§  The  County  of  Wheeler  was  so  called  in 
honor  of  a  native  Georgian,  illustrious  as  a  soldier  in  both  the  Civil  and 
the  Spanish-American  wars,  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler.  It  was  taken  in 
large  part  from  the  County  of  Montgomery,  and  was  to  be  attached  to 
the  Twelfth  Congressional  District,  to  the  Fifteenth  Senatorial  District, 
and  to  the  Oconee  Judicial  Circuit.  Its  county  seat  wa3  to  be  located 
at  Alamo,  t  Two  other  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  made  at 
this  session,  one  empowering  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  to  grant 
charters  to  private  companife  in  vacation,*  the  other  to  abolish  justice 
courts  in  certain  cities  and  to  establish  in  lieu  thereof  such  courts  as  the 
General  Assembly  may  deem  proper,  tt  To  mention  briefly  the  various 
statutory  measures  of  general  interest,  there  was  an  act  passed  to  estab- 
lish a  department  of  insurance  in  the  ofiSce  of  the  comptroller-general ;  % 
an  act  to  establish  a  county  board  of  education  in  the  several  counties 
of  the  state  having  a  population  of  24,000 ;  §  an  act  to  improve  the  efiS- 
ciency  of  the  militia ;  **  besides  numerous  others. . 

During  the  summer  of  1912  two  serious  strikes  occurred,  one  by  em- 
ployes of  the  street  car  company  in  Augusta,  the  other  by  employes  of 
the  Georgia  Railroad.  Both  strikes  caused  a  suspension  of  trafiSc  and 
seriously  inconvenienced  the  traveling  public.  When  an  effort  was  made 
to  substitute  other  laborers  for  those  engaged  in  the  strike,  labor  union- 
ism was  invoked  to  encourage*  mob  violence  and  to  precipitate  a  reign 
of  lawlessness.  There  was  also  an  attempt  made  at  Gumming,  Georgia, 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  state's  laws.  Governor  Brown  was  con- 
fronted by  grave  perplexities,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  out  the 
state's  militia  troops  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  these  disturbancea 
It  was  a  matter  to  be  regretted  that  in  Augusta,  while  engaged  in  resist- 
ing the  state's  authority,  three  men  were  killed;  but  a  grave  situation 
called  for  iron  measures.  Governor  Brown,  in  his  last  message  to  the 
Legislature,  dealt  with  this  subject  at  some  length  and  reference  thereto 
will  be  made  in  another  connection. 

Within  a  short  while  after  assuming  the  duties  of  office.  Governor 
Brown  restored  former  Gov.  William  J.  Northen  to  the  office  of  com- 
piler of  state  records,  from  which  Governor  Smith  had  deposed  him  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  preceding.  On  January  1,  1913,  he  appointed  Hon. 
J.  VanHolt  Nash  to  the  office  of  adjutant-general,  in  which  capacity  he 
succeeded  Hon.  William  G.  Obear.  The  latter  in  turn  was  assigned  to 
the  office  of  quartermaster-general. 

Ill  health  prevented  ex-Governor  Northen  from  accomplishing  any- 
great  amount  of  work  as  compiler  of  records.  On  March  27,  1913,  after 
a  painful  illness,  the  beloved  former  chief  magistrate  of  Georgia  passed 
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away  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  lamented  by  a  state  to  whose  service  the 
best  years  of  a  long  and  laborious  life  had  been  unselfishly  devoted. 
No  purer  man  ever  served  Georgia  in  high  position  than  Governor 
Northen.  His  public  career  bore  no  stain.  His  good  name  was  a  priceless 
heritage  to  his  country,  to  his  state,  and  to  his  children. 

On  February  2,  1913,  Governor  Brown  commissioned  Hon.  Lucian 
Lamar  Knight  to  succeed  ex-Governor  Northen  as  compiler  of  state  rec- 
ords and  the  Legislature  which  met  within  a  few  months  thereafter 
enlarged  Mr.  Knight's  sphere  of  work  authorizing  him  to  compile  cer- 
tain other  records,  supplementary  to  those  for  the  preservation  of  which 
this  office  was  originally  created.  His  predecessors.  Governor  Candler 
and  Governor  Northen — chiefly  the  former — ^had  been  occupied  in  com- 
piling Georgia's  Colonial,  Revolutionary  and  Confederate  records.  It 
was  Mr.  Knight's  task*  to  cover  the  intermediate  periods,  from  1783  to 
1861  and  from  1865  down  to  the  present  time.  Before  receiving  this 
appointment,  Mr.  Knight  had  contributed  a  number  of  volumes  to  the 
state's  historical  literature.  Two  of  these  had  been  written  by  him 
when  an  invalid  during  a  temporary  sojourn  on  Catalina  Island,  some 
twenty-seven  miles  off  the  Coast  of  Southern  California. 

April  26,  1913,  marks  a  tragic  day  in  Georgia's  calendar.  On  this 
anniversary  of  a  Lost  Cause,  when  the  state  was  honoring  its  Confederate 
heroes  with  memorial  exercises,  when  the  air  was  fragrant  with  garlands 
plucked  by  loyal  and  loving  hands  to  lay  upon  the  graves  of  the  dead, 
and  when  every  one,  in  response  to  an  instinct  of  patriotism,  was  think- 
ing in  tenderness  of  the  past,  there  occurred  in  the  heart  of  Atlanta  a 
tragedy  of  the  most  revolting  character.  Mary  Phagan,  a  little  fourteen 
year  old  girl,  employed  in  a  factory  owned  and  operated  by  the  National 
Pencil  Company,  lost  her  lifa  under  circumstances  which  revealed  the 
most  atrocious  of  crimes,  fiendishly  diabolical  in  its  every  aspect.  She 
was  found  in  the  basement  of  the  factory,  with  a  cord  around  her  neck, 
indicating  a  violent  death  from  strangulation.  There  was  also  an  ugly 
scar  on  her  head,  besides  numerous  marks  on  her  person  bespeaking 
violence  and  ill-usage.  Two  notes,  written  in  a  scrawl  wretchedly  illeg- 
ible, at  first  directed  suspicion  to  the  night  watchman.  Newt  Lee,  but 
later  developments  seemed  to  fasten  the  crime  upon  a  Hebrew,  Leo  M. 
Frank  by  name,  an  employe  of  the  factory,  then  holding  the  office  of 
superintendent.  Frank  had  recently  come  to  Atlanta  from  Brooklyn. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  was  a  man  of  culture,  was 
also  a  married  man,  a  leading  member  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  and 
president  of  one  of  its  religious  societies.  He  possessed  wealthy  connec- 
tions in  the  North;  and  besides  the  family  into  Which  he  married  was 
one  of  some  prestige.  Two  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  state  defended 
him  in  his  celebrated  trial  before  Judge  Roan.  These  were  Luther  Z. 
Rosser  and  Reuben  R.  Arnold,  both  giants  of  the  state  bar.  The  evi- 
dence  against  Frank,  though  overwhelmingly  convincing  to  the  twelve 
men  in  the  jury  box  and  to  the  reading  public,  who  followed  the  case 
from  day  to  day,  was  wholly  circumstantial,  except  for  the  evidence  of 
one  witness,  a  notorious  felon.  The  state's  most  important  witness,  a 
man  upon  whose  testimony  the  conviction  of  Frank  solely  rested,  was  a 
negro  named  Jim  Conley,  a  notorious  criminal-  and  a  self-confessed  liar 
who  had  repeatedly  served  term  sentences  in  jail.    He  testified  on  the 
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witness  stand  that  Frank  was  the  author  of  the  deed  and  that  his  own 
connection  with  the  affair  went  no  further  than  to  help  in  the  removal 
of  the  body  after  the  crime  had  been  committed  and  to  write  at  Prank's 
dictation  the  two  notes  found  near  Mary  Phagan's  dead  body  and  in- 
tended to  fix  suspicion  upon  Newt  Lee.  For  his  confessed  part  in  the 
affair  Conley  was  tried  and  convicted  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact  and 
sentenced  to  a  brief  term  of  imprisonment.  Despite  the  skill  of  the 
Jew's  counsel  and  the  flimsy  texture  of  the  evidence  adduced  against 
him,  Frank  was  found  guilty  of  the  crime  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
Conley 's  testimony  may  have  been  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  His  reputation 
was  most  unsavory.  But  after  remaining  upon  the  witness  stand  for 
fourteen  hours,  under  the  most  powerful  grilling,  he  still  adhered  to  his 
story  of  the  crime,  and  no  amount  of  hammering  could  destroy  its  con- 
sistency or  lessen  its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  jurors.  Evidence  to 
prove  Frank  a  pervert  was  introduced  by  the  prosecution  and  though 
it  was  subsequently  expunged  from  the  record  its  psychological  effect 
remained.  Solicitor  Hugh  M.  Dorsey,  who  managed  the  case  for  the 
state,  achieved  a  national  reputation  for  his  skill  as  a  prosecuting  officer 
and  though  a  much  younger  man  than  his  two  legal  adversaries,  he 
proved  himself  a  match  for  either,  not  only  in  his  great  speech  to  the 
jury  but  in  his  arguments  to  the  court  upon  legal  technicalities.  Mr. 
Dorsey  became  a  popular  idol.  Hundreds  importuned  him  to  run  for 
Congress,  to  offer*  for  governor,  for  United  States  senator,  indeed,  for 
any  office  to  which  he  might  aspire  within  the  people 's  gift.  But  he  de- 
clined these  tempting  overtures. 

Two  more  years  were  needed  to  complete  the  story  of  this  historic 
trial,  in  some  respects  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  state's  criminal 
annals.  Judge  Roan,  before  whom  the  case  was  tried  in  th«  summer  of 
1913,  was  destined  to  close  his  eyes  in  death  before  its  culminating  stages 
were  reached,  while  another  judge  was  to  pass  final  sentence  upon  the 
defendant.  This  was  Judge  Benjamin  H.  Hill.  Hatred  of  the  Jews 
was  alleged  as  the  reason  for  Frank's  conviction.  Mob  violence,  applause 
in  the  courtroom,  turbulence  in  the  street,  conditions  creating  an  atmos- 
phere of  hostility  to  Frank,  all  these  were  cited  in  explanation  of  the 
jury's  action.  Judge  Roan  declined  to  grant  a  new  trial,  though  ex- 
pressing some  doubt  as  to  Frank's  guilt.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.  It  was  carried  before  the  United  States 
District  Court.  It  was  carried  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  carried  before  the  P^ate  Prison  Commission.  But  all 
without  avail.  Finally  it  was  brought  before  the  governor,  in  one  last 
and  supreme  effort  to  save  Frank  from  the  clutches  of  the  law. 

But  we  must  not  anticipate  in  this  chapter  the  developments  of  a 
subsequent  administration.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  Frank  case  acquired  an  international  vogue.  Newspaper  editorials 
were  written  without  number  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Some 
of  the  most  influential  organs  of  public  opinion  in  America  became 
zealously  active  in  Frank's  behalf  and  sought  to  create  a  sentiment 
friendly  to  the  unfortunate  Jew  and  inimical  to  the  courts  and  to  the 
people  of  Georgia.  To  rescue  Frank  from  the  clutches  of  the  law  it  is 
said  that  an  organization  existed  among  the  Jews,  reaching  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  the  object  of  which  was  to  put  a  continent  under  tribute  in  an 
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eflfort  to  raise  a  pyramidal  fund,  with  which  to  buy  Frank's  way  to 
freedom. 

Governor  Brown's  second  administration,  like  his  first,  was  handi- 
capped by  a  Legislature  which  was  not  in  sympathy  with  his  policies, 
having  been  elected  in  1910,  at  a  time  when  the  state  was  swayed  by  his 
predecessor.  But  during  his  tenure  of  oflSce,  Governor  Brown's  signa- 
ture had  been  aflSxed  to  many  important  measures  vitally  affecting  the 
state's  welfare  and  happiness.  When  the  new  Legislature  assembled  in 
1913  to  inaugurate  his  successor,  Governor  Brown  repeated  his  former 
recommendations  and  again  urged  the  General  Assembly  to  modify  the 
existing  registration  law,  to  reduce  the  Railroad  Commission,  to  provide 
some  just  method  for  equalizing  taxes,  to  enact  a  law  imposing  a  tax 
upon  inheritances,  and  to  provide  some  means  for  the  prompt  payment 
of  teachers.  He  also  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  compiler  of  records, 
the  continuance  of  whose  ofiSce  was  urged  until  all  the  records  were 
compiled  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  Georgia's  history.  He  also 
stressed  the  importance  of  recording  vital  statistics. 

With  respect  to  the  strikes  of  1912  by  employes  of  the  .street  car  • 
company  in  Augusta  and  of  the  Georgia  Railroad, .  Governor  Brown 
found  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  such  employes  were  in  a  state 
of  open  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  Georgia.  Moreover,  in  the  opinion 
of  Governor  Brown^  these  employes,  in  leaving  the  service  of  their 
companies,  virtually  encouraged  the  formation  of  mobs  to  assault  and 
ii^timidate  the  laborers  who,  for  the  time  being,  were  put  in  their  place 
by  the  railroads.  On  account  of  the  serious  inconvenience  to  whicl;^  the 
travelling  public  was  subjected  by  reason  of  these  strikes,  Governor 
Brown  strongly  recommended  some  plan  of  compulsory  arbitration.  He 
deplored  the  high  handed  acts  of  lawlessness  too  often  committed  in  the 
name  of  labor  unionism  and  the  abuses  to  which  federated  eflfort,  a 
praise-worthy  thing  in  itself,  was  subject  when  carried  beyond  its  right- 
ful and  proper  limits.    Said  he  :• 

**  Upwards  of  two  millions  of  people  in  Georgia  will  look  with  no 
patience  upon  the  continuance  of  a  condition  which  leaves  their  basic 
rights  in  life  at  the  mercy  of  the  Star  Chamber  of  the  Labor  Union. " 

Governor  Brown  also  suggested  an  amendment  to  the  code  requiring 
the  Railroad  Commission  promptly  to  advise  the,  governor  whenever  there 
was  any  stoppage  of  traflBc,  due  to  such  unlawful  combinations,  and 
that  in  such  an  event  the  governor  should  be  authorized  to  issue  a 
proclamation  requiring  sheriflfs  in  all  counties  through  which  the  railroad 
passed  to  protect  said  corporation  in  its  eflfort  to  serve  the  public ;  that 
in  the  event  resistance  should  prove  too  great  for  the  civil  authorities  to 
overcome,  either  the  judge  or  sheriff  should  promptly  notify  the  gover- 
nor, who  should  thereupon  use  the  militia  to  enforce  the  state's  laws. 
Governor  Brown  further  recommended  legislation  suspending  a  sheriflf 
whenever  it  can  be  proven  that  said  sheriflf  has  willfully  failed  to  do  his 
duty  in  protecting  the  public  against  the  acts  of  lawbreakers  and 
authorizing  some  one  to  be  appointed  in  his  place  until  a  new  sheriflf  is 
chosen  by  the  people  at  the  next  regular  election.  Notwithstanding  the 
fatal  consequences  to  certain  persons  in  Augusta,  who  put  themselves  in 
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defiance  to  the  military  law,  Governor  Brown  made  a  vigorous  defense 
of  the  state's  militia,  its  strong  arm  of  protection,  which  should  not  be 
condemned  for  defending  the  state's  authority.  **Any  Governor,  true 
to  his  oath,"  added  he,  **will  enforce  the  law,  regardless  of  commenda- 
tion." 

Governor  Brown's  last  communication  to  the  General  Assembly  was 
a  special  message,  relative  to  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  in 
which  he  treated  as  visionary  and  Utopian  the  proposition  to  extend  this 
line  to  deep  water,  especially  in  view  of  Georgia's  fixed  policy  as  to  her 
finances.  At  the  lowest  calculation  the  cost  of  such  an  extension  of  the 
road  would  probably  exceed  $15,000,000,  every  dollar  of  which  amoimt 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  state  to  borrow.  But  there  were  other 
difficulties.  Even  if  the  state,  by  adding  enormously  to  her  indebtedness, 
should  extend  this  line  to  the  sea,  there  would  be  no  assurance  that  she 
could  get  business  for  it  when  it  reached  a  Georgia  port.  Since  the 
existing  lease  of  the  state  road  was  to  expire  in  1919,  Governor  Brown 
recommended  that  provision  be  made  for  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  future 
leasing  of  the  state's  property  and  to  stipulate  such  terms  as  were  cal- 
culated to  subserve  the  state's  best  interests. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  Governor  Brown,  if  a  Legislature  at  variance 
with  his  policies  failed  to  support  him  in  his  administrative  measures; 
but  during  three  and  one-half  years  of  service  as  governor,  includ- 
ing his  first  term  of  two  full  years,  many  wise  laws  were  placed  upon 
the  statute-books ;  he  courageously  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  exalted 
office,  exacting  respect  for  the  commonwealth  and  obedience  to  the  law; 
nor  will  it  be  without  a  feeling  of  state  pride  that  Georgians,  in  the  years 
to  come,  while  honoring  our  great  war  governor,  whose  firm  hand  was 
upon  the  helm  of  state  in  Georgia's  troubled  hours,  will  also  concede  the 
just  claims  of  his  illustrious  son :  Joseph  M.  Bpown. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

The  State  Campaign  op  1912 — Hon.  John  M.  Slaton  Enters  the 
Race  to  Succeed  Governor  Brown — His  Fine  Legislative  Record 
— Two  Other  Candidates — Joe  Hill  Hall  and  J.  Hooper  Alexan- 
der— Governor  Slaton 's  Election  a  Foregone  Conclusion — The 
Presidential  Campaign  Opens — Georgia  Democrats  Divided — One 
Faction  Favors  Gk)v.  Woodrow  Wilson,  op  New  Jersey — Another 
Favors  Congressman  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  op  Alabama — Both 
Southern  Men — Governor  Wilson  a  Former  Georgun — The 
Underwood  Faction  Captures  the  State  Democratic  Convention 
Held  May  29,  1912 — Thomas  E.  Watson  Returns  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Ranks — Given  an  Ovation — His  the  Dominant  Figure  op 
THE  Convention — Delegates  to  Baltimore  Instructed  to  Vote 
POR  Underwood — Presidential  Electors — Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson 
Nominated  at  Baltimore — Ex-President  Roosevelt  Shatters  the 
Republican  Organization — Governor  Wilson  Carries  the  Country 
IN  A  Landslide  for  President,  Defeating  Roosevelt  and  Taft — 
Hon.  Wm.  J.  Harris,  Manager  op  the  Wilson  Campaign  in  Georgia, 
Made  Director  op  the  Federal  Census — Hon.  P.  A.  Stovall 
Appointed  Minister  to  Switzerland — ^Returning  to  State  Pol- 
itics, GtovERNOR  Slaton  Wins  by  an  Overwhelming  Vote  in  the 
Primary  op  August  22,  1912 — Two  Contests  Undecided — Judge 
N.  R.  Broyles  Ties  with  Judge  Pottle  for  the  Appeals  Bench 
BUT  Withdraws  When  the  Macon  Convention  Meets — His 
Magnanimous  Actions  Wins  Him  Great  Admiration — J.  D.  Price 
Defeats  J.  J.  Brown  and  A.  0.  Blalock  for  Commissioner  op 
Agriculture — Turbulent  Scenes — Superior  Court  Judges — The 
Congressional  Elections — Death  of  Congressman  Roddenbery — 
His  Seat  Is  Filled  by  Judge  Frank  Park. 

When  Gov.  Hoke  Smith  relinquished  the  executive  helm  in  the  fall 
of  1911  to  become  United  States  senator,  Hon.  John  M.  Slaton,  then 
president  of  the  State  Senate,  became  ad  interim  governor.  Mr.  Slaton 
was  not  a  candidate  in  the  special  election  called  for  January  10,  1912, 
but  supported  Governor  Brown,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  hearty 
accord  throughout  the  latter 's  successive  campaigns.  However,  Mr. 
Slaton  became  a  candidate  for  the  full  term  to  succeed  Governor  Brown. 
He  entered  the  race  in  1912  with  a  well-established  reputation  as  a  law- 
maker and  with  a  ripe  experience  in  public  life,  though  still  a  com- 
paratively young  man.  With  distinguished  ability  he  had  presided  over 
both  House  and  Senate,  wielding  the  gavel  of  each  chamber  successively 
for  two  full  terms ;  while  sixteen  years  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
General  Assembly,  in  which  body  he  had  been  a  recognized  leader  in 
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debate  and  had  stamped  his  impress  upon  much  of  the  constructive  legis- 
lation of  this  period.  The  first  honor  man  of  his  class,  on  graduating 
from  the  State  University  in  1886,  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
Mr.  Slaton  had  consistently  maintained  the  leadership,  with  which  in  the 
old  Athenian  days  he  had  started  out — 

**To  catch  Dame  Fortune's  golden  smile/' 

* 

It  was  likewise  an  omen  of  success  at  the  opening  of  this  campaign 
that  up  to  this  time  he  had  never  once  met  defeat  in  any  contest  before 
the  people.  Two  well-known  Georgians  opposed  Mr.  Slaton  in  his  race 
for  governor.  These  were  Hon.  Joseph  Hill  Hall,  of  Bibb,  and  Hon. 
Hooper  Alexander,  of  DeKalb.  Both  were  experienced  legislators  and 
successful  lawyers;  but  entering  the  field  somewhat  late  neither  was 
able  to  make  any  break  in  Mr.  Slaton 's  well  organized  columns.  For 
a  few  weeks,  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Hudson,  of  Sumter,  a  former  commissioner 
of  agriculture,  was  also  a  candidate  but  finding  the  expenses  of  the  cam- 
paign too  burdensome  for  his  bank  account  he  withdrew  from  the  con- 
test, gently  chiding  his  friends  for  a  breach  of  promise  in  failing  to 
provide  him  with  the  sinews  of  war.  Mr.  Slaton 's  election,  from  the 
start,  was  recognized  as  a  foregone  conclusion ;  and  it  was  only  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  certain  principles  in  this  contest — perhaps  to 
profit  in  the  event  of  a  deadlock — that  his  competitors  announced. 

Coincident  with  the  campaign  for  governor  there  was  a  spirited 
contest  this  year  within  the  party  between  Underwood  and  Wilson 
factions,  in  an  effort  to  control  the  state.  The  presidential  campaign 
was  approaching.  Hon.  Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri,  speaker  of  the 
National  House,  was  a  favorite  in  the  Middle  West;  but  the  democracy 
of  Georgia  seemed  to  be  evenly  divided  between  Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Congressman  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  of  Alabama. 
There  was  a  strong  movement  launched  for  Mr.  Underwood  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  both  a  Southern  man  and  a  national  figure;  and 
since  he  hailed  from  an  adjoining  state  a  desire  to  be  i^eighborly  induced 
thousands  of  Georgians  to  support  Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  argued  with 
powerful  effect  by  the  supporters  of  Alabama's  brilliant  son  that  the 
time  had  come  for  putting  a  Southerner  in  the  presidential  chair.  But 
an  equally  convincing  argument  was  made  by  Mr.  Wilson's  followers. 
The  New  Jersey  governor  was  likewise  a  Southern  man;  and  though 
much  of  his  life  had  been  spent  at  the  North  he  still  knelt  at  the  altars 
of  democracy  and  was  bound  to  his  birthland  by  the  ties  of  an  abiding 
affection,  made  all  the  stronger  by  exile  and  absence.  There  was  thi& 
additional  argument  in  support  of  Governor  Wilson.  He  had  spent  his 
entire  youth  in  Georgia;  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  while  a  resi- 
dent of  Atlanta,  having  appeared  for  admission  before  Judge  Hillyer. 
whose  signature  was  afSxed  to  his  license  to  practice  law;  and  he  had 
wooed  his  bride  on  the  banks  of  the  Etowah.  But  the  fact  that  Governor 
Wilson  had  been  a  professional  educator,  even  though  at  the  head  of 
Princeton,  one  of  the  great  historic  universities  of  America,  caused  many 
to  discount  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination.  In  the 
contemptuous  sneer  of  Mr.  Watterson,  he  was  only  ''a  school-master.** 
To  quote  his  critics,  he  lacked  first-hand  familiarity  with  national  affairs ; 
and,  even  though  a  profound  student  of  political  science,  he  was  at  best 
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only  a  theorist,  with  no  practical  acquaintance  with  governmental  prob- 
lems. Strange  to  say,  these  arguments  weighed  heavily  in  Georgia, 
where  they  should  have  weighed  least  of  all.  In  the  campaign  for 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wilson  had  shown  himself  a  masterful 
strategist.  He  had  developed  a  wonderful  power  on  the  stump;  and  at 
the  helm  of  affairs  as  governor  he  had  exhibited,  in  the  face  of  serious 
problems,  a  clear  brain  and  a  firm  grasp. 

Georgia  wavered  in  her  choice  for  months.  Hon.  G.  R.  Hutchins, 
as  campaign  manager  for  Underwood,  and  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Harris,  as 
campaign  manager  for  Wilson,  led  the  two  factions  in  a  heated  contest. 
But  the  Underwood  forces  succeeded  in  organizing  the  State  Democratic 
Convention  which  met  in  Atlanta  on  May  29,  1912.*  It  was  during  this 
campaign  that  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  McDuffie,  the  great  leader 
of  populism  in  the  nation,  himself  a  candidate  for  President  in  1904, 
returned  once  more  to  the  democratic  fold.  His  arrival  in  Atlanta  sug- 
gested the  return  of  some  Roman  conquerer.  At  the  station  it  was 
necessary  for  police  officers  to  make  a  lane  through  the  dense  crowd  so 
that  he  could  reach  a  carriage  waiting  to  take  him  to  the  hotel.  His 
appearance  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  was  the  signal  for  an  out- 
burst resembling  pandemonium.  Hon.  W.  C.  Wright,  of  Newnan,  the 
retiring  state  democratic  chairman,  called  the  convention  to  order.  Its 
temporary  chairman,  Hon.  John  W.  Bennett,  and  its  permanent  chair- 
man, Hon.  G.  R.  Hutchins,  of  Polk,  were  both  placed  in  nomination  by 
Mr.  Watson,  whose  tall  figure,  like  a  towering  sycamore,  dominated  the 
proceedings.  The  platform  adopted  by  the  convention,  endorsed  Hon. 
Oscar  W.  Underwood,  of  Alabama,  for  President,  advocated  more 
stringent  laws  regulating  child  labor  and  favored  disfranchisement  for 
negroes  and  other  non-Caucasian  races,  tariff  reduction,  and  a  discon- 
tinuance of  foreign  immigration  after  January  1,  1914. 

With  instructions  to  support  Mr.  Underwood  the  following  delega- 
tion was  sent  to  the  Baltimore  convention  under  the  unit  rule :  Charles 
R.  Pendleton,  Thomas  E.  Watson,  Thomas  B.  Felder,  Wm.  G.  Brantley, 
J.  Randolph  Anderson,  Crawford  Wheatley,  Herbert  H.  Dean,  and  G.  R. 
Hutchins,  from  the  state  at  large;  and  district  delegates  as  follows: 

(1)  F.  P.  Mclntire,  R.  C.  Gordon,  J.  W.  Overstreet  and  J.  A.  Brannen; 

(2)  T.  S.  Hawes,  E.  R.  Jerger,  I.  J.  Hoffmayer  and  W.  C.  Vereen; 

(3)  W.  H.  Lasseter,  W.  R.  Bowen,  W.  H.  Gurr,  and  R.  L.  Walker; 

(4)  L.  H.  Chappell,  L.  C.  Mandeville,  F.  M.  Ridley,  Sr.,  and  T.  T. 
Miller;  (5)  Joseph  S.  James,  John  S.  Candler,  H.  N.  Randolph  and 
F.  C.  Davis;  (6)  S.  H.  Pheland,  J.  J.  Flyntt,  B.  S.  Willingham,  and 
R.  A.  Franklin;  (7)  John  T.  Norris,  J.  R.  Brock,  M.  M.  Sessions  and 
J.  M.  Vandiver;  (8)  T.  J.  Brown,  Ernest  Camp,  B.  F.  Fortson  and 
J.  R.  Tweedy;  (9)  S.  C.  Dunlap,  J.  C.  Bennett,  John  S.  Wood  and 
B.  F.  Carr;  (10)  J.  D.  Howard,  George  C.  Evans,  George  Wilson  and 
J.  L.  Carr;  (11)  A.  T.  Woodward,  L.  W.  Branch,  L.  J.  Cooper,  and 
R.  G.  Dickerson,  (12)  A.  S.  Bradley,  A.  L.  Hatcher,  M.  H.  Boyer  and 
Douglas  McArthur. 

At  the  same  time  the  following  presidential  electors  were  chosen: 
From  the  state  at  large — Andrew  J.  Cobb  and  Wm.  E.  Steed.  District 
electors — E.  C.  Collins,  B.  W.  Fortson,  J.  M.  Dupree,  C.  C.  Minter, 

*  Piles  of  the  Atlanta  papers.  May  29-  and  30,  1912. 
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D.  N.  McCullough,  0.  J.  Coogler,  J.  M.  Lang,  J.  C.  Williams,  W.  E. 
Simmons,  W.  L.  Phillips,  W.  R.  Carr  and  J.  H.  Johnson. 

But  Mr.  Underwood  was  not  the  nominee  of  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion. Pursuant  to  instructions  the  Georgia  delegation  loyally  supported 
him  as  a  unit  and  it  was  only  on  the  last  ballot  that  Georgia's  vote  was 
solidly  transferred  to  Woodrow  Wilson's  victorious  column.  When  the 
balloting  b^gan,  Speaker  Clark  was  considerably  in  the  lead.  But  his 
support  was  not  cohesive;  and  finally,  under  the  spell  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
eloquence,  it  began  to  break  to  the  New  Jersey  governor,  who  was  there- 
upon declared  the  standard-bearer  of  the  national  democracy  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1912.  It  was  marvelous  the  power  still  wielded 
in  the  councils  of  the  party  by  William  J.  Bryan,  three  times  its  defeated 
champion  for  President  of  the  United  States.  His  was  the  commanding 
personality  of  this  great  assemblage  of  democrats. 

Ex-Pres.  Theodore  Roosevelt  shattered  the  grand  old  party  this  year 
by  running  for  President  on  an  independent  platform  as  the  candidate 
of  the  new  progressive  party,  of  which  he  was  both  sponsor  and  parent. 
President  Taft  was  renominated  by  the  stalwarts  or  stand-patters;  but 
in  the  fall  election  he  ran  a  poor  third.  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  second, 
while  Mr.  Wilson,  due  largely  to  a  divided  republicanism,  swept  the 
country  by  an  unprecedented  vote  and  scored  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  the  electoral  college.  Georgia  was  not  forgotten,  though  her  failure 
to  support  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  nomination,  at  Baltimore,  was  a  keen 
disappointment  to  the  successful  nominee,  whose  wife  was  a  native  of 
this  state.  On  assuming  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  appointed  Hon.  Wm. 
J.  Harris,  of  Polk,  director  of  the  Federal  Census,  and  Hon.  Pleasant  A. 
Stovall,  minister  to  Switzerland.  Besides,  there  were  minor  offices 
allotted  to  other  Georgians.  Had  this  state  given  its  powerful  endorse- 
ment to  Mr.  Wilson  early  in  the  campaign,  its  support  of  the  New  Jersey 
governor  would  undoubtedly  have  been  recc^nized  and  rewarded  with 
cabinet  honors. 

But  to  return  to  the  gubernatorial  campaign.  Mr.  Slaton's  forces 
were  so  well  organized  that  opposition  only  served  to  emphasize  his 
popularity  with  the  masses  and  to  accentuate  a  victory  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  popular  elections.  Sweeping  every  section  of  the  state, 
Mr.  Slaton  carried  140  counties,  in  the  state  primary  of  August  22,  1912, 
while  five  voted  for  Mr.  Hall,  and  only  one  for  Mr.  Alexander.*  To 
serve  on  the  Supreme  bench,  Associates  S.  C.  Atkinson,  J.  H.  Lumpkin, 
and  H.  W.  Hill,  were  named,  the  last  to  fill  an  unexpired  term.  Judge 
T.  E.  Patterson  was  chosen  a  prison  commissioner.  Judge  George 
Hillyer,  of  Atlanta ;  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Gray,  of  Savannah,  and  Hon.  Paul 
B.  Trammell,  of  Dalton,  were  named  for  the  Railroad  Commission. 
United  States  Senator  A.  0.  Bacon  retained  the  toga  by  defeating  Hon. 
H.  H.  Perry,  of  Hall.  Congressman  Charles  L.  Bartlett,  from  the  Sixth 
District,  was  re-elected  by  a  small  vote  over  Hon.  J.  W.  Wise,  who  in 
the  next  election  was  the  successful  candidate  for  Congress ;  Hon.  T.  M. 
Bell,  from  the  Ninth  District,  was  also  re-elected,  notwithstanding  a 
warm  triangular  fight  in  which  John  N.  Holder,  of  Jackson,  and  Hon. 
W.  A.  Charters,  of  Hall,  were  his  opponents.  Hon.  J.  Randall  Walker 
was  returned  from  the  Eleventh  District,  over  Judge  T.  A.  Parker,  who 
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ran  him  a  close  second ;  and  Hon.  Charles  R.  Crisp,  in  the  Third  District, 
won  a  renomination  over  Hon.  Emmet  Shaw,  of  Clay. 

Two  contests  were  not  decided  by  the  primary  election.  One  of  these 
was  the  race  between  Judge  J.  R.  Pottle  and  Judge  Nash  R.  Broyles, 
for  the  Court  of  Appeals,  resulting  in  a  tie  vote.  The  other  was  a  three 
cornered  fight  between  Assistant  Commissioner  J.  J.  Brown,  Hon.  A.  C. 
Blalock,  and  Hon.  J.  D.  Price  for  commissioner  of  agriculture.  Hon. 
J.  J.  Conner,  the  incumbent,  did  not  seek  a  re-election.  It  remained  for 
the  state  convention  to  settle  these  contests. 

On  August  28,  1912,  the  State  Democratic  Convention  met  in  Macon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  W.  C.  Wright,  the  retiring  chairman 
of  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee.*  During  the  temporary 
organization,  Hon.  W.  S.  West,  of  Lowndes,  occupied  the  chair;  while 
Hon.  Wm.  J.  Harris,  in  recognition  of  his  splendid  work  as  manager 
of  the  Wilson  campaign,  was  made  the  convention's  permanent  chair- 
man, an  honor  which  carried  with  it  the  chairmanship  of  the  State 
Democratic  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  two  years.  There  was 
a  great  outburst  of  enthusiasm  when  Mr.  Slaton's  name  was  presented 
to  the  convention,  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Davis,  of  Burke.  Mr.  Hall  was 
nominated  by  Hon.  Dupont  Guerry,  of  Bibb,  and  Mr.  Alexander  by 
Hon.  W.  W.  Lambdin,  of  Ware.  But  Mr.  Slaton  was  duly  declared  the 
nominee  of  the  convention ;  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lambdin  its  action  was 
made  unanimous. 

Judge  Nash  R.  Broyles  won  the  convention  by  his  magnanimous 
action  in  stepping  aside  for  his  opponent,  Judge  J.  R.  Pottle,  with  whom 
he  had  tied  in  the  primary  election.  This  course  was  taken  by  Judge 
Broyles,  in  the  interest  of  harmony,  and  also  as  a  concession  to  South 
Georgia.  His  letter,  withdrawing  from  the  race,  was  read  to  the  con- 
vention by  Hon.  Albert  Howell,  of  Pulton,  but  the  convention  was 
anxious  to  hear  Judge  Broyles,  and  from  his  seat  in  the  gallery  he  was 
escorted  to  the  platform,  amid  great  enthusiasm.  Judge  Broyles  stated 
that  he  had  entered  the  race  as  the  representative  of  a  great  principle, 
not  from  any  mere  personal  consideration.  He  thought  it  absurd  for 
technicalities  to  be  permitted  to  sap  the  vitality  of  legal  administration 
in  Georgia;  and  upon  this  platform  he  stood.  As  recorder  of  the  City 
of  Atlanta  for  twelve  years,  he  had  sought  to  mete  equal  and  exact 
justice  to  all.  In  conclusion,  he  thanked  his  friends  over  the  state — 
thousands  of  whom  he  had  never  met  face  to  face — for  supporting  him 
in  his  campaign,  and  he  wished  for  Judge  Pottle  a  long,  successful  and 
prosperous  career  on  the  bench.  Two  years  later, .  there  occurred  a 
vacancy  on  the  bench  and  to  fill  the  vacancy  Judge  Broyles  was  elected : 
an  honor  well-deserved  and  well-bestowed. 

But  the  most  exciting  episode  of  the  convention  grew  out  of  the 
contest  for  commissioner  of  agriculture.  There  were  three  candidates 
for  this  office:  Assistant  Commissioner  J.  J.  Brown  wished  to  succeed 
his  chief,  Hon.  J.  J.  Connor,  who  had  eliminated  himself  from  the  con- 
test. Hon.  A.  0.  Blalock  and  Hon.  J.  D.  Price  were  the  other  two 
candidates.  Before  the  balloting  started,  Mr.  Blalock  threw  the  con- 
vention  into   a   tumult    of   excitement   by   charging   that   one   of   his 
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opponents,  Assistant  Commissioner  J.  J.  Brown  was  dominated  by  the 
fertilizer  trust,  whose  agents  on  the  floor  were  seeking  to  control  the 
convention.  On  the  first  ballot  most  of  the  delegates  felt  obligated  to 
vote  as  instructed  and  the  result  was  a  tie  vote,  as  foreshadowed  in  the 
primary  election :  Brown  177,  Price  177,  and  Blalock  2.  But  when  the 
second  ballot  was  taken  a  disposition  to  ignore  instructions  became  mani- 
fest from  the  start,  the  delegates  began  to  adapt  themselves  to  changed 
conditions,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  count,  Hon.  James  D.  Price,  of 
Oconee,  was  found  to  be  the  nominee,  having  received  214  votes,  against 
141  votes,  cast  for  Mr.  Brown. 

Superior  Court  judges  were  also  named  as  follows:  Hon.  Frank 
Park,  Albany  Circuit;  Hon.  John  T.  Pendleton,  Atlanta  Circuit;  Hon. 
S.  P.  Gilbert,  Chattahoochee  Circuit;  Hon.  A.  W.  File,  Cherokee  Circuit; 
Hon.  W.  F.  George,  Cordele  Circuit,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Judge 
Whipple,  resigned;  Hon.  H.  A.  Mathews,  Macon  Circuit,  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Judge  Felton,  resigned;  D.  W.  Meadow,  Northern 
Circuit;  Hon.  B.  W.  Freeman,  Coweta  Circuit;  Hon.  Walter  G.  Charl- 
ton, Eastern  Circuit;  Hon.  R.  T.  Daniel,  Flint  Circuit;  Hon.  E.  D. 
Graham,  Oconee  Circuit;  Hon.  Z.  A.  Littlejohn,  Southwestern  Circuit; 
Hon.  L.  S.  Roan,  Stone  Mountain  Circuit. 

In  the*  recent  primary  election,  Hon.  Newton  A.  Morris,  of  Marietta, 
had  been  named  as  judge  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Circuit;  and  though  his 
election  had  been  attested  in  due  form  there  was  a  contest  pending  and 
charges  of  fraud  were  under  investigation.  His  competitor.  Judge  H. 
L.  Patterson,  of  Cumming,  was  eventually  successful. 

The  platform  adopted  by  this  convention  pledged  the  support  of 
Georgia  democrats  to  the  ticket  nominated  in  Baltimore,  advocated 
reform  in  the  state's  system  of  finance,  favored  an  equalization  of  taxes, 
discountenanced  any  severe  or  unnecessary  restriction  of  the  ballot, 
opposed  a  sale  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  commended  the 
county  unit  system,  advocated  a  strict  control  of  corporations  and  a 
liberal  policy  toward  education,  but  opposed  unnecessary  expenditures 
and  protested  against  any  further  increase  of  the  state 's  bonded  indebted- 
ness. Mr.  Slaton,  in  an  eloquent  speech  before  the  convention,  accepted 
its  nomination  for  governor  on  this  platform;  and  in  the  fall  elections 
was  given  a  magnificent  popular  vote  at  the  polls. 

Georgia's  entire  congressional  delegation  was  re-elected  this  year; 
but  one  of  its  members,  Hon.  S.  A.  Roddenbery  died  before  the  session 
expired  and  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Frank  Park  of  Sylvester,  who 
resigned  the  judgeship  of  the  Albany  Circuit  to  enter  the  National 
House  of  Representatives.  Hon.  E.  E.  Cox,  of  Camilla,  whose  name  had 
been-  mentioned  widely  throughout  the  district  in  connection  with  the 
race  for  Congress,  succeeded  Judge  Park  on  the  bench.  But  these 
developments  are  carrying  us  too  far  afield.    Let  us  now  go  back. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

The  New  Legislature  Assembles  in  1913 — Death  op  Secretary 
northen  of  the  senate — leading  members  of  both  houses — 
Governor  Slaton  Inaugurated— His  Strong  Address — Urges 
Necessity  for  Readjusting  the  State's  Finances — ^Bill  to  Pro- 
vide FOR  A  Special  Election  of  United  States  Senator  to  Give 
Senator  Bacon  a  Valid  Title  to  His  Seat  Under  the  New  Amend- 
ment TO  THE  Federal  Constitution  Providing  for  Popular  Elec- 
tions— Senator  Bacon  Himself  Draws  the  ;6ill — General  Act 
Also  Passed  at  This  Session — Tax  Equalization — Strong  Fight 
TO  Prevent  the  Adoption  of  This  Measure — On  Its  Passage  a 
Tie  Vote  Results — Speaker  Burwell  Resolves  the  Situation  by 
Supporting  Tax  Equalization — Judge  John  C.  Hart,  of  Greene, 
Becomes  Georgia's  New  Tax  Commissioner — This  Measure  for 
1914  Puts  $85,000,000  on  the  Digest  Hitherto  Unreached — Tax 
Rate  Reduced  From  5  to  4%  Mills — Inheritance  Tax — Georgu 
Training  School  for  Girls  Estabushed — New  Judgeship  Created 
For  the  Atlanta  Circuit,  to  Which  Judge  Benj.  H.  Hill  Is 
Transferred  From  the  Court  of  Appeals — Judge  Roan  Goes  to 
THE  Appeals  Bench  and  Hon.  C.  S.  Reid  Succeeds  Judge  Roan — 
Judge  Pottle  Resigns  From  the  Appeals  Bench  and  Is  Succeeded 
By  Hon.  Peyton  L.  Wade — Judge  Roan  Is  Not  a  Candidate  for 
Re-election  and  Is  Succeeded  by  Judge  N.  R.  Broyles — Death  of 
Senator  A.  0.  Bacon — To  Succeed  Him,  Governor  Slaton  Appoints 
Col.  W.  S.  West,  Pending  An  Election — Four  New  Counties 
Created  by  the  Legislature  in  1914 — ^Bacon — Barrow — C^vndler 
— Evans — ^Acute  Relations  Between  the  National  Guard  of 
Georgia  and  the  War  Department — Child  Labor  In  Factories 
Regulated — Health  Laws  Revised — Georgia  's  New  Great  Seal  of 
State — Charter  to  the  North  Georgia  Mineral  Railway  Refused, 
Pending  Action  by  the  Legislature  in  1915 — ^An  Effort  to  Par- 
allel THE  State  Road — Home  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris  Dedicated 
AS  A  National  Memorial — ^Death  of  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson — ^Her 
Burial  at  Rome,  Georgia. 

On  June  25,  1913,  the  newly  elected  State  Legislature  assembled  in 
Atlanta  for  its  first  fifty-day  session.  Hon.  J.  Randolph  Anderson,  of 
the  First  District,  was  elected  president  of  the  Senate  and  Hon.  W.  H. 
Burwell,  of  Hancock,  speaker  of  the  House.  The  former  secretary  of 
the  Senate,  Hon.  Charles  S.  Northen,  of  Fulton,  was  re-elected  this  year 
for  his  eighth  consecutive  term  of  office,  but  he  died  in  the  fall  of  1914, 
soon  after  the  Legislature  adjourned,  having  served  the  state  contin- 
uously at  the  secretary's  desk  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years.    Mr.  Northen 
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was  a  nephew  of  Georgia's  distinguished  governor,  Hon.  William  J. 
Northen,  and  was  a  man  widely  beloved  for  his  genial  disposition  and 
for  his  sturdy  traits  of  character.  Hon.  John  T.  Boifeuillet,  of  Bibb, 
was  still  clerk  of  the  House,  an  office  which  he  had  filled  uninterruptedly 
since  1898.* 

There  were  no  picturesque  figures  in  either  branch  of  the  General 
Assembly  this  year,  no  commandingly  striking  personalities;  but  there 
were  scores  of  talented  men  and  experienced  legislators.  In  the  House 
some  of  the  old  members  whose  faces  recalled  preceding  sessions  were: 
H.  J.  Fullbright,  R.  N.  Hardeman,  Barry  Wright,  R.  B.  Blackburn, 
L.  S.  Ledbetter,  R.  N.  Holtzclaw,  E.  H.  McMichael,  S.  L.  Olive,  E. 
Wohlwender,  Minter  Wimberly,  Wallace  Miller,  Shelby  Myrick,  C.  R. 
McCrory  and  others.  Former  state  senators,  J.  E.  Sheppard,  L.  R. 
Akin,  and  W.  F.  Slater,  were  also  members  of  the  House  this  year ;  and 
all  three  of  them  were  leaders.  One  of  the  newly  elected  members  was 
Hon.  Frank  A.  Lipscomb,  of  Clarke,  who  was  to  figure  with  prominence 
in  formulating  a  much-needed  act  providing  for  an  equalization  of 
taxes.  Conspicuous  among  the  senators  this  year  were :  John  T.  Allen, 
R.  T.  DuBose,  W.  W.  Stark,  W.  E.  Spinks,  W.  D.  McNeill,  B.  S.  Miller, 
J.  L.  Sweat,  W.  L.  Converse,  S.  M.  Turner,  and  others. 

(Jovernor  Slaton's  inauguration  occurred  on  Saturday  at  noon,  June 
28,  in  the  Representative  Hall.  The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by 
Chief  Justice  Fish.  The  usual  ceremonies  incident  to  a  governor's 
inauguration  were  observed,  including  the  delivery  of  the  great  seal  by 
the  retiring  to  the  incoming  governor,  thence  back  into  the  custody  of 
the  secretary  of  state.  Governor  Slaton  began  his  address  with  a  rebuke 
to  pessimism,  reminding  his  hearers  that  the  progress  of  the  world  had 
been  achieved  by  the  optimist.  He  painted  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
state's  marvelous  resources,  in  contrast  with  conditions  existing  in  the 
state  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war.  According  to  Governor  Slaton,  there 
had  been  appropriated  for  the  year  1913  to  the  state's  public  schools, 
the  sum  of  $2,550,000,  of  which  sum  $2,000,000  had  come  from  the 
treasury  direct ;  whereas  thirty  years  ago  our  patriotic  forefathers  could 
hardly  provide  more  than  the  protection  of  the  courts.  But  the  emphasis 
of  Governor  Slaton 's  address  was  laid  upon  the  urgent  necessity  for  read- 
justing the  state's  finances.  Georgia  was  amazingly  prosperous  but  her 
monetary  system  was  archaic.  It  needed  to  be  modernized.  Teachers 
should  be  promptly  paid.  Obligations  of  every  kind  should  be  squarely 
met.  To  this  end  he  recommended  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
providing  for  a  special  appropriation  not  to  exceed  2iA  mijls  annually 
to  schools  and  not  to  exceed  I14  mills  annually  to  pensions.  He  also 
called  for  a  redemption  of  platform  pledges  with  respect  to  an  equaliza- 
tion of  taxes,  advocated  economy  in  expenditures,  suggested  the  wisdom 
of  providing  for  an  auditor,  and  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  of  the  state's  bonded  indebtedness  would  mature  in  1915,  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  demanding  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  this  Legislature.  Governor  Slaton  also  strongly  favored  the  creation 
of  a  state  highway  commission. 

It  was  no  longer  encumbent  upon  the  state's  law-makers  to  elect 
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United  Start;es  senators.  Since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  General 
Assembly  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  had  been  approved 
making  the  oflBce  of  United  States  senator  elective  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  Senator  Bacon's  term  of  ofSce  had  just  expired  on  March  4, 
1913 ;  and  to  give  him  a  perfectly  good  and  valid  title  to  his  seat  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Legislature  at  this  session  to  call  a  special  election  for 
United  States  senator.  Political  reasons  made  this  course  peculiarly 
imperative.  There  was  only  a  bare  democratic  majority  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  this  majority  was  likely  at  any  moment  to  be  over- 
come by  unforeseen  events.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to  wait  for  the 
next  regular  election,  an  appointment  from  the  governor  would  not 
confer  a  sufficient  title,  and  there  was  no  alternative  save  to  pass  an  act 
as  above  indicated.  This  was  done  on  July  1,  and  at  a  special  election 
held  on  July  15,  Hon.  A.  O.  Bacon  was  chosen  to  represent  Georgia  for 
a  fourth  term  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Senator  Bacon  himself  drew 
the  bill  under  the  provisions  of  which  his  election  took  place,  and  he 
was  the  first  United  States  Senator  under  the  new  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  providing  for  direct  popular  elections.  At  the 
same  time  a  general  act  was  passed  making  the  state  law  conform  to  the 
^requirements  of  the  new  act  of  Congress.* 

But  the  measure  which  gave  to  Governor  Slaton's  administration  its 
distinguishing  characteristics  from  a  legislative  point  of  view  was  the 
tax  equalization  act,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  insure  just  returns  not 
only  between  tax-payers  but  also  between  counties,  maintaining  a  fixed 
standard,  fair  alike  to  all.t  To  equalize  returns  as  between  taxpayers 
a  county  board  of  tax  assessors  was  provided  for  each  county  in  the  state 
and  to  equalize  as  between  counties  an  officer  was  created  to  be  known  as 
the  state  tax  commissioner.  The  fight  against  this  tax  equalization 
measure  was  led  by  Hon.  J.  E.  Sheppard,  of  Sumter,  who  voiced  in  a 
most  effective  and  powerful  argument  the  protest  of  a  large  element  of 
the  state's  tax  payers,  contending  that  it  only  raised  an  increased  revenue 
with  which  to  make  burdensome  appropriations.  It  was  due  largely  to 
Mr.  Sheppard 's  opposition  that  some  of  the  original  features  of  the  bill 
were  modified.  Prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  a  movement 
looking  toward  tax  equalization  first  began  to  take  definite  form  among 
business  men  of  Athens,  who  felt  that  burdens  should  be  commensurate 
with  benefits  and  that  evasion  by  one  person  of  his  duty  should  not 
inure  to  another's  loss.  Judge  Andrew  J.  Cobb  was  among  this  number. 
The  bill  was  originally  introduced  in  the  House  by  Hon.  Frank  Lips- 
comb, of  Clarke,  and  though  in  both  wings  of  the  Legislature  it  under- 
went a  series  of  amendments  it  emerged  from  these  modifying  processes 
with  its  essential  features  preserved.  Hon.  B.  S.  Miller,  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth,  made  a  superb  fight  for  the  measure  in  the  Senate,  occupying 
the  floor  in  a  single  speech  for  more  than  three  hours,  the  effect  of  which 
was  most  powerful.  President  Randolph  Anderson  and  Senator  Sweat 
were  also  zealous  champions  of  the  bill  which  eventually  passed  the  Senate, 
remodeled  in  some  particulars.  On  its  return  to  the  House  there  was 
another  hard  fight  to  defeat  its  passage.     The  final  vote  on  the  bill 
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resulted  in  a  tie ;  but  Speaker  Burwell  came  to  the  rescue  at  this  supreme 
moment,  and  it  was  due  to  his  deciding  vote  that  tax  equalization  was 
at  last  written  into  the  statutes  of  the  state.  The  measure  duly  received 
Governor  Slaton's  executive  approval;  and  to  the  office  of  state  tax 
commissioner,  Judge  John  C.  Hart,  of  Greene,  was  called.  This  appoint- 
ment went  far  toward  overcoming  opposition  to  the  tax  equalization  law. 
There  was  not  in  the  state  a  man  more  widely  popular  than  Judge  Hart. 
He  possessed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  classes  of  people ;  and,  to 
quote  Governor  Slaton,  was  ''a  land  owner,  in  sympathy  with  the  people 
of  his  state,  who  could  be  trusted  to  execute  the  laws  without  harshness 
and  in  the  full  spirit  of  exact  justice."  *  Contrary  to  the  view  enter- 
tained by  some  of  its  opponents,  this  act,  for  the  year  1914,  resulted  in. 
putting  upon  the  digest  property^  hitherto  untaxed  to  the  amount  of 
$85,000,000  and  in  consequence  thereof  the  tax  rate  was  reduced  in  the 
midsummer  of  1914  from  5  to  4^  mills«t  Governor  Slaton  felicitated 
the  General  Assembly  upon  its  action  in  passing  this  measure  and  pre- 
dicted that  in  the  future  history  of  Georgia  it  would  be  known  as  the 
debt-paying  Legislature,  a  distinction  conferring  the  higl^est  honor. 
Said  he :  | 

''Above  and  beyond  all  the  benefits  of  this  law,  its  effect  will  be  to 
produce  a  loftier  and  finer  thought  among  the  people.  The  citizens  of 
distant  counties  will  recognize  that  they  are  equally  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  State.  Not  a  successful  enterprise  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee but  lessens  the  taxes  of  its  neighbors  on  the  Savannah.  Not 
a  quarry  that  pours  forth  its  wealth  in  the  mountains  of  North  Georgia 
but  helps  the  cotton  planter  of  the  southern  section.  Every  Georgian 
will  be  united  for  the  common  good  and  he  who  obeys  the  law  is  but 
sharing  the  burden  of  his  neighbor  and  following  the  one  other  com- 
mandment that  comprised  all  the  rest:    *Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.* 

*  *  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  able  report  of  Judge  Hart,  State  Tax  Commis- 
sioner, and  commend  it  to  your  earnest  consideration.  Judge  Hart  has 
ably  served  the  State  as  a  pure,  efficient  and  upright  judge.  As  Attorney 
General  he  wisely  counseled  her  officers  and  valiantly  maintained  her 
causes  in  the  courts.  But  his  highest  and  most  lasting  service  has  been 
and  will  be  as  State  Tax  Commissioner.  His  appointment  was  an  inspira- 
tion, his  service  a  benediction." 

Inherited  property  was  also  placed  under  tribute  by  this  Legisla- 
ture. §  The  law  provided  for  a  tax  levy  of  one  per  cent  on  all  property 
real  and  personal  acquired  either  by  inheritance  or  by  deed  of  gift, 
where  the  value  of  said  property  was  in  excess  of  $5,000.  But  in  certain 
cases  of  remote  kinship  and  in  cases  not  specified  in  the  act,  this  tax  was 
to  be  increased  to  5  per  cent  on  the  property  so  acquired.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  states  had,  up  to  this  time,  adopted  an  inheritance  tax ; 
and  though  the  measure  was  stoutly  opposed  it  was  favored  quite  gen- 
erally by  the  massfes  as  a  law  thoroughly  democratic  in  its  character. 

Continuing  the  reformatory  work  of  preceding  Legislatures  an  act 
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was  passed  to  establish  the  Gteorgia  Training  School  for  Girls.  ||  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  reclaim  women  of  tender  age  but  wayward 
inclinations,  whose  proneness  to  evil  would  only  be  confirmed  if  made 
to  associate  with  hardened  offenders  and  criminals.  The  sum  of  $10,000 
was  appropriated  for  its  initial  maintenance  and  support.  It  was  to  be 
located  on  lands  owned  by  the  state  at  Milledgeville  and  to  be  governed 
by  a  board  of  managers,  five  in  number,  to  be  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor. Two  of  these  were  to  be  women.  Judges  of  the  city  and  superior 
courts  were  authorized  in  their  discretion  to  commit  to  this  school  all 
girls,  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  found  guilty  of  violating  the  laws  of 
this  state,  except  for  offenses  involving  death  or  life  imprisonment. 
There  was  also  an  act  to  reorganize  the  state  board  of  medical  examiners, 
making  its  membership  composite  in  character  and  representative  of  the 
various  recognized  schools  of  medicine.*  This  board  was  to  consist  of 
ten  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  All  of  these  were  to  be 
physicians,  appointed  as  follows:  Five  regulars,  three  eclectic,  and  two 
homeopathic,  each  to  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

To  protect  the  public  against  sharpers  an  act*  to  better  regulate  and 
control  corporations  doing  an  industrial,  health,  life,  or  accident  insur- 
ance business  in  the  State  of  Georgia  and  to  provide  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  same  was  passed  during  this  session,  t  With  a  like  end  in  view 
there  was  also  an  act  passed  to  regulate  the  sale  of  stocks,  bonds  and 
other  securities,  known  in  popular  parlance  as  the  **Blue  Sky"  law. J 
This  act  required  all  dealers  in  such  securities  to  file  a  statement  under 
oath  in  the  oflSce  of  secretary  of  state  setting  forth  all  facts  relative  to 
the  business,  needed  for  public  protection.  In  the  case  of  a  non-resident 
it  was  necessary  for  a  power  of  attorney  to  be  filed.  Other  laws  enacted 
at  this  session  included  an  act  to  provide  for  a  permanent  qualification 
book  for  the  qualified  voters  of  this  state ;  §  an  act  to  empower  judges 
of  the  Superior  Court  to  grant  charters  to  private  companies  in  vaca- 
tion ;  **  an  act  to  authorize  all  courts,  having  jurisdiction  in  felony  or 
misdemeanor  cases  so  to  mold  their  sentences  as  to  allow  defendants  to 
serve  same  outside  the  jail,  chain  gang  or  other  place  of  detention,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  court  1 1  and  finally  an  act  providing  for  a  com- 
mission to  receive  bids  for  a  release  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
road.Jt  Due  to  technical  irregularities  in  the  bills  creating  Wheeler 
and  Bleckley  counties,  the  representatives  from  these  counties  were  not 
admitted  to  full  membership  at  this  session  but  were  given  seats  in  the 
House  and  paid  for  the  session,  as  if  they  had  duly  qualified. 

This  General  Assembly  created  a  new  judgeship  for  the  Atlanta 
Circuit,  to  which  Judge  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  Chief  Judge  of  the  State 
Court  of  Appeals  was  appointed.  §§     At  the  same  time.  Judge  L.  S. 
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Roan,  who  had  recently  presided  over  the  celebrated  Frank  case,  was 
transferred  from  the  bench  of  the  Stone  Mountain  Circuit  to  the  bench 
of  the  State  Court  of  Appeals.  To  succeed  Judge  Roan  on  the  Stone 
Mountain  Circuit,  Governor  Slaton  appointed  Hon.  Chas.  S.  Reid,  of 
Campbell.  This  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1913.  But  the  Appellate  bench 
underwent  still  further  changes.  Judge  Pottle,  having  resigned  his  seat 
to  resume  the  practice  of  law  at  Albany,  Georgia,  there  occurred  a 
vacancy  which  Governor  Slaton  filled,  on  February  5,  1914,  by  appoint- 
ing Hon.  Peyton  L.  Wade,  of  Dublin,  Georgia,  to  the  vacant  judgeship. 
This  appointment  gave  wide  satisfaction.  Judge  Wade  was  one  of  the 
state's  ablest  lawyers,  a  man  of  broad  culture  and  of  commandingly 
high  character.  Judge  Roan's  tenure  of  service  on  the  bench  was  brief. 
Some  injudicious  words  spoken  impulsively  by  Judge  Roan  expressing 
a  doubt  as  to  Frank's  guilt,  at  the  time  of  his  refusal  to  grant  him  a 
new  trial  after  hearing  argument  from  counsel  on  both  sides,  served  to 
impair  Judge  Roan's  standing  somewhat  with  the  legal  profession.  It 
was  seemingly  an  inconsistent  attitude,  pleasing  neither  to  the  friends 
nor  to  the  enemies  of  Leo  M.  Frank.  But  Judge  Roan  was  an  ill  man ; 
and  it  was  probably  due  to  this  fact  rather  than  to  adverse  public  senti- 
ment that  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate  at  the  next  general  election. 
Within  a  few  months  after  leaving  the  bench  he  died  of  cancer  at  a 
private  sanitarium  in  the  City  of  New  York.  His  death  occurred  during 
the  month  of  March,  1915.  Judge  Nash  R.  Broyles,  for  years  recorder 
of  the  City  of  Atlanta,  an  officer  of  the  law  whose  name  was  a  terror 
to  evil  doers  and  a  synonym  for  law  enforcement,  succeeded  Judge  Roan 
on  the  bench  of  this  tribunal. 

On  February  14,  1914,  U.  S.  Sen.  Augustus  0.  Bacon  died  in  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  while  intent  upon  his  labors  as  Georgia's 
senior  senator.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Senator  Bacon  was  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  President  relied 
heavily  upon  his  counsels,  especially  in  negotiations  with  Mexico — ^then 
nearing  an  acute  stage;  and  throughout  the  nation  there  was  deep  sor- 
row felt  on  account  of  his  death.  Senator  Bacon  had  just  been  awarded 
the  toga  for  a  fourth  term  and  was  the  first  United  States  senator  to  be 
elected  under  the  new  law  providing  for  popular  elections.  As  a  parlia- 
mentarian he  possessed  few  equals.  Nor  was  he  less  distinguished  as 
a  ready  debater,  as  a  safe  councillor  and  as  a  learned  constitutional 
lawyer.  To  succeed  him  in  the  United  States  Senate  until  a  regular 
election  could  be  held  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Governor  Slaton  appointed 
Hon.  William  S.  West,  of  Valdosta,  a  former  state  senator  and  a  man 
of  affairs,  then  serving  as  vice  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Execu- 
tive Committee.  As  Congress  was  then  in  session.  Colonel  West  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  Washington. 

When  the  Legislature  re-assembled  for  its  summer  session  in  1914, 
a  new  county  was  created  by  constitutional  amendment  in  honor  of 
Georgia's  deceased  senator  and  called  Bacon.  It  was  formed  out  of 
Appling,  Pierce  and  Ware  counties,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state,  with 
the  Village  of  Alma  for  its  county  seat,  and  was  annexed  to  the  Eleventh 
Congressional  District,  to  the  Third  Senatorial  District  and  to  the  Way- 
cross  Judicial  Circuit.  There  were  three  other  counties  created  at  this 
session :  Barrow,  Candler  and  Evans. 
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Barrow  County  was  formed  out  of  territory  belongiug  to  Gwinnett, 
Walton  and  Jackson,  and  was  named  for  Dr.  David  C.  Barrow,  chan- 
cellor of  the  State  University,  who  was  still  in  life.  This  compliment 
to  Doctor  Barrow  was  most  unique  and  exceptional,  demonstrating  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Winder,  a  progressive  town,  with 
a  rapidly  growing  volume  of  business,  was  designated  as  the  coiinty  seat. 
Up  to  this  time  Winder  occupied  a  somewhat  anomalous  position.  It 
was  located  in  three  counties  at  a  point  where  these  coxmties  cornered, 
and  for  more  than  ten  years  Winder  had  been  anxious  \o  obviate  these 
conditions  by  forming  out  of  the  territory  around  it  a  new  county,  but 
it  was  not  until  1914  that  a  series  of  organized  efforts  in  this  direction 
finally  succeeded.  Barrow  was  annexed  to  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, to  the.  Thirty-third  Senatorial  District,  and  to  the  Western  Judicial 
Circuit. 

Candler  County,  named  for  the  late  Gov.  Allen  D.  Candler,  was 
formed  out  of  territory  taken  from  three  counties:  Emanuel,  Bulloch 
and  Tattnall.  Metter  was  named  as  its  county  seat.  The  new  County  of 
Candler  was  annexed  to  the  First  Congressional  District,  to  the  Sev- 
enteenth Senatorial  District,  and  to  the  Middle  Judicial  Circuit.  Evans 
County  was  named  for  Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans,  a  much  beloved  veteran 
of  the  Lost  Cause,  who  had  served  Georgia  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life  on  the  prison  commission.  This  new  county  was  attached  to  the 
First  Congressional  District,  to  the  Second  Senatorial  District  and  to 
the  Atlantic  Judicial  Circuit.  It  was  formed  out  of  Bulloch  and  Tatt- 
nall counties,  and  Claxton  was  designated  as  its  county  seat. 

Governor  Slaton,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1914, 
called  attention  to  acute  relations  existing  between  the  National  Guard 
of  Georgia  and  the  War  Department  at  Washington.    Said  he :  * 

**  Since  the  last  session  of  your  honorable  body  I  have  had  brought 
before  me  in  acute  form  the  relation  existing  between  the  National 
Guard  of  Georgia  and  the  War  Department  at  Washington.  By  stat- 
utes embodied  in  sections  1361,  1362  and  1363,  second  volume  of  the 
Code  of  Georgia,  the  oflSce  of  Adjutant-General  and  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral are  established,  each  with  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  Code  sections 
1367  and  1368  give  general  authority  to  the  (Jovemor  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  regarding  the  number  and  grades  of  the  oflScers. 

**The  War  Department  at  Washington  issued  an  order  requiring 
in  effect  that  the  Quartermaster-General  in  Georgia  should  have  the 
rank  of  Major.  The  failure  to  comply  with  the  order  was  visited  with 
the  penalty  that  the  Quartermaster-General  would  not  be  recognized 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  arms,  equipments,  etc.,  nor  would  he  receive 
pay  during  manoeuvers. 

**I  asked  if  this  order  could  be  suspended  as  to  Georgia  until  the 
Legislature  could  meet  and  deal  with  the  subject,  as  I  maintained  that 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  Georgia  was  a  superior  duty  and  more  binding 
on  me  than  the  orders  of  the  War  Department. 

**This  suspension  was  declined,  unless  I  promised  to  use  my  influ- 
ence as  Chief  Executive  with  the  Legislature  to  repeal  legislation  con- 
flicting with  the  orders  of  the  War  Department.     This  I  declined  to 


*  House  Journal,  1914,  pp.  25-27. 
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do,  and  hence  I  designated  the  Adjutant-General  to  receipt  for  equip- 
ment until  the  subject  could  be  brought  to  your  attention. 

"Perhaps  it  may  be  the  part  of  practical  wisdom  to  adapt  the  office 
of  Quartern! aster- General  to  the  grade  required  in  the  regular  army, 
in  order  that  our  National  Guard  may  receive  the  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  provided  by  ita  laws.  But  I  believe  it  should  be 
with  the  strict  heed  that  the  National  Guard  of  Georgia  shall  always 
owe  first  allegiance  to  the  State  and  subject  to  the  order  of  her  Gover- 
nor as  paramount  authority.  The  National  Guard  is  ready  in  time  of 
national  peril  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  soldier  against  a  foreign  enemy, 
and  the  Government  should  be  generous  with  it  and  liberally  support  it 
on  these  terms.  Its  members  spend  time  and  money  and  make  a  dis- 
approval the  growing  teudency  to  militarism,  with  a  large  standing 
army  under  direct  control  of  one  man  in  'Washington.    It  is  not  difficnlt 
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to  suppose  an  occasion  when  such  a  force  under  the  control  of  some 
one  possessed  of  audacity,  ambition  and  courage,  might  make  it  a  menace 
to  our  Government  and  its  institutions." 

There  was  also  an  act  passed  at  this  session  authorizing  the  governor 
to  issue  bonds  of  the  state  to  the  amount  of  $3,679,000,  to  pay  off  that 
portion  of  the  public  debt  maturing  May,  1915,  the  amount  of  which 
was  $287,000,  and  that  portion  maturing  July  1,  1915,  the  amount  of 
which  was  $3,392,000.'  Said  bonds  were  to  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  4'/2  per  cent  and  were  to  be  of  such  varying  dcnominationg 
as  the  governor  might  see  proper  to  fix.  The  interest  was  to  be  paid 
semi-annually  and  the  principal  was  to  mature  serially  in  successive 
amounts  commencing  July  1,  1930,  or  July  1,  1935,  as  the  governor 
might  elect,  and  thereafter  installments  of  the  same  maturing  each  year 
successively  during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  as  the  case  might  be, 
so  that  the  last  installment  shall  mature  July  1,  1945.  The  manner  in 
which  this  refunding  of  the  state's  bonded  indebtedness  was  handled 
by  Governor  Siaton  will  be  discussed  later. 

•  Acts  1915,  pp.  81-86. 
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The  Legislature,  at  its  session  in  1914,  passed  several  important  acta 
among  them  an  act  to  regulate  child  labor,  making  it  unlawful  for  chiJ 
dren  under  fourteen  to  work  in  factories  except  where  a  widowed  moth' 
was  dependent  upon  such  labor,  in  which  case  the  child  must  not  be 
under  twelve;  t  an  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  vital  statis- 
tics ;  t  an  act  to  revise  the  health  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  to 
make  the  State  Board  of  Health  consist  of  fifteen  members,  three  of 
whom,  to  wit,  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  state  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  the  state  veterinarian,  should  be  members  ex 
ofBcio,  and  twelve  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  from 
each  congressional  district,  a  majority  of  whom  were  to  be  physicians ;  § 
an  act  to  regulate  and  control  all  fraternal  benefit  societies ;  **  and  an 
act  to  abolish  the  office  of  quartermaster-general,  thereby  making  the 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  organized  militia  of  this  state  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  an  act  of  Congress.* 

On  August  17,  1914,  the  following  joint  resolution  was  given  the 
governor's  approval  (Acts  1914,  p.  1247). 

Whereas,  The  great  seal  of  the  State,  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
has  become  so  worn  by  time  and  use  that  it  will  no  longer  make  a  clear,  or  even 
legible,  impression,  and  it  has  become  necessary  that  a  new  seal  shall  be  provided; 
therefore, 

Be  it  resolved,  By  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  Georgia,  the  Senate  concurring, 
that  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State  are  hereby  authorized,  empowered  and 
directed  to  cause  a  new  great  seal  of  the  State  to  be  made,  either  of  silver,  or  of 
some  harder  and  more  durable  metal  or  composition  of  metals,  the  new  seal  to  be  in 
all  respects  a  facsimile  of  the  old  one,  except  that  the  date  appearing  thereon  shaU 
be  1776,  commemorative  of  the  year  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence, 
instead  of  1799,  as  appears  on  the  present  seal. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  when  the  new  great  seal  herein  provided  for  shall  be 
completed  and  received  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  shall  be  used  in  place  of  the 
present  great  seal  in  all  cases  where  the  use  of  the  great  seal  of  the  State  is  required; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  see  to  it  that  the 
present  great  seal  is  destroyed. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  aU  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  joint 
resolution,  or  any  part  thereof,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

As  soon  as  the  state's  new  Great  Seal  was  ready  for  use^.  Governor 
Slaton,  in  the  presence  of  the  secretary  of  state,  mutilated  the  old  one  as 
authorized  by  law,  but  what  remains  of  this  sacred  relic — Georgia's  Great 
Seal  of  State  for  115  years — is  still  reverently  preserved  in  the  state 
department. 

During  the  fall  of  1914  the  North  Georgia  Mineral  Railroad  applied 
to  the  secretary  of  state  for  a  charter  to  construct  a  line  from  the  City 
of  Atlanta  to  Woiford's  Cross  Roads,  in  Bartow  County;  and,  while 
the  application  appeared  on  the  surface  to  ask  of  the  state  nothing  un- 
usual, it  was  fraught,  in  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  of  state,  with  far- 
reaching  consequences.  The  proposed  railroad  was  projected  by  par- 
ties who  were  either  allies  or  owners  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
system,  a  corporation  controlling  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St. 


t  Acts  1914,  pp.  88-92. 
t  Acts  1914,  pp.  157-174. 
S  Acts  1914,  pp.  124-134. 
••  Acts  1914,  pp.  99-123. 
•  Acts  1914,  pp.  139-142. 
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Louis  Railway,  which  in  turn  was  leasing  the  state  road.  To  grant  the 
proposed  charter  would  practically  mean  to  authorize  a  line  paralleling 
the  state's  magnificent  property.  So  vitally  was  the  state's  welfare 
involved  in  the  proposed  deal  that  Governor  Slaton,  when  the  matter 
came  before  him,  had  fully  resolved  upon  calling  the  Legislature  together 
in  extra  session  to  consider  this  momentous  problem  and  to  determine 
what  course  should  be  taken  in  the  premises,  but  the  necessity  for  such 
a  step  was  obviated  by  an  agreement  with  counsel  for  the  proposed  road 
who  consented  to  make  no  demand  for  a  charter  until  after  the  Legis- 
lature of  1915  had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  canvass  the  situation 
and  to  authorize  appropriate  action.     / 

But  let  us  go  back  for  a  few  months  to  review  other  developments. 
On  May  23,  1914,  the  home  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  beloved  and  hon- 
ored throughout  the  world  as  the  creator  of  ** Uncle  Remus",  was  dedi- 
cated as  a  national  memorial  to  the  great  interpreter  of  negro  dialect 
and  character.  Governor  Slaton  delivered  the  principal  address  on 
this  occasion.  To  the  Uncle  Remus  Memorial  Association,  headed  by 
IVIrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  is  due  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  state  for  its 
patriotic  work  in  raising  funds  with  which  to  purchase  this  literary 
shrine.  Ex-President  Roosevelt's  lecture  for  the  benefit  of  this  memorial 
netted  approximately  $5,000,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  had  agreed 
to  give  a  sum  equal  to  what  was  realized  from  the  Roosevelt  lecture, 
gave  the  ladies  his  check  for  a  like  amount.  Altogether  a  sum  in  excess 
of  $20,000  was  raised. 

On  August  6,  1914,  the  Angel  of  Death  entered  the  White  House  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  taking  therefrom  in  the  midst  of  her 
manifold  activities  of  charity,  patriotism  and  religion,  the  first  lady 
of  the  land.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  brought  to  Georgia  for  burial,  in  the  home 
of  her  girlhood.  On  Myrtle  Hill,  a  beautiful  necropolis,  overlooking 
the  City  of  Rome,  and  occupying  a  lofty  eminence  at  the  foot  of  which 
two  majestic  rivers,  the  Etowah  and  the  Oostanaula,  mingle  their 
waters  in  a  perpetual  requiem  for  the  dead,  Mrs.  Wilson  was  gently 
lowered  to  her  last  resting  place,  while  above  the  new-made  grave  was 
heaped  a  fragrant  mountain  of  flowers.  To  the  President's  weight  of 
oflScial  responsibility,  in  the  midst  of  a  grave  international  crisis,  was 
thus  added  the  pang  of  a  sore  bereavement ;  and  doubtless,  in  hours  of 
loneliness,  his  thoughts  often  turned  southward  to  the  hills  which  en- 
shrined his  lost  companion ;  but  throughout  his  night  of  anguish  he  main- 
tained a  serene  poise  of  mind,  and  all  was  well  with  the  republic.  The 
Ellen  Wilson  Memorial  Association,  a  movement  launched  by  Georgia 
women,  will  perpetuate  her  spirit  in  a  great  educational  fund  designed 
to  uplift  the  poor  boys  and  girls  of  the  Southern  mountains. 

There  was  a  most  pathetic  but  beautiful  incident  connected  with 
Mrs.  Wilson's  funeral.  The  first  week  in  October,  1914,  was  to  have  been 
a  gala  week  in  Rome,  one  'long  to  be  remembered  for  its  brilliant  social 
gaieties.  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  a  letter  from  the  White  House,  had  promised 
to  be  the  city's  guest  of  honor,  and  invitations  had  been  issued  by  the 
tens  of  hundreds.  The  Southern  Railway,  in  preparation  for  this  joyous 
season  of  reunion,  had  planted  near  its  depot  a  bed  of  shrubbery  whose 
fresh  young  colors  were  just  beginning  to  spell  the  words  **  Welcome 
Home."    But  little  did  any  one  anticipate  the  unfathoraed  pathos  with 
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which  this  symbol  of  greeting  was  soon  to  be  applied.  As  the  days 
went  by,  the  busy  hum  of  preparation  grew  apace.  But  even  while 
these  plans  were  under  way  there  came  with  appalling  suddenness  a 
message  from  Washington:  Mrs.  Wilson  was  coming  home,  not  in  Oc- 
tober, but  in  August,  and  she  was  coming  home  to  stay ! 

Beautiful  for  situation  is  the  lofty  burial  ground  of  Rome.  Over- 
looking the  city's  domes  and  spires,  it  forms  at  this  meeting-place  of 
the  waters  a  majestic  citadel  of  silence,  a  marble-crowned  Acropolis. 
Beneath  a  giant  oak  on  this  towering  hill-top  the  first  lady  of  the  land 
was  committed  on  this  August  day  to  the  keeping  of  mother  earth.  No 
fairer  spot  ever  charmed  an  artist.  Home  at  last,  she  slept  on  Myrtle 
Hill,  around  her  a  silent  ring  of  Roman  hearts,  and  in  her  ear  the  sweet 
music  of  the  Etowah. 
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Christian  Education  in  Georgia  Given  an  Impetus — Mr.  Asa  G. 
Candler's  Munificent  Gift  op  $1,000,000  to  Emory  University, 
an  Institution  Founded  in  1914 — ^Bishop  Warren  A.  Candler  Be- 
comes Its  Chancellor — Splendid  Work  op  Dr.  Thornwell  Jacobs 

IN     THE     Ke-ESTABUSHMENT     OP     OOLETHORPE     UNIVERSITY,     SiDNBY 

Lanier's  Alma  Mater — Georgia  Secures  One  op  the  Regional 
Banks  under  the  New  Currency  System — Located  in  Atlanta — 
Senator  Smith  Helps  to  Win  This  Victory  por  the  State — ^Thb 
Smith-Lever  Bill — ^Refunding  the  State  Debt — ^Bonds  for  $3, 
679,000  Issued — ^Mr.  Asa  G.  Candler's  Bid  for  the  Entire  Issue 
Is  Accepted — Governor  Slaton  Commends  the  Patriotic  Enter- 
prise of  an  Individual  Citizen — The  Senatorial  Race — Congress- 
man Hardwick  and  Attorney-General  Felder  Candidates  for  the 
Short  Term  to  Succeed  Senator  Bacon — Governor  Slaton  Also 
Takes  the  Field — Is  Handicapped  by  the  Governorship — Senator 
Smith  a  Candidate  to  Succeed  Himself  for  the  Long  Term — Ex- 
Governor  Brown  Deliberates — ^His  Long  Silence  Creates  a  Lot 
OF  Speculation — He  Finally  Decides  to  Oppose  Senator  Smith — 
Buried  Hatchets  Resurrected — The  (Jovernor's  Race — Four 
Candidates  Enter  the  Lists — Judge  Nat  E.  Harris — ^Director  op 
THE  Census  W.J^  Harris — ^Dr.  L.  G.  Hardman — Pres.  J.  Randolph 
Anderson  op  the  SI'ate  Senate — After  a  Few  Weeks  Hon.  W.  J. 
Harris,  in  the  Interest  of  Harmony,  Retires — An  Exciting  Cam- 
paign TO  BE  Decided  on  August  20,  1914. 

During  the  second  year  of  Governor  Slaton 's  administration,  the 
cause  of  Christian  education  in  Georgia  received  a  powerful  stimulus. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1914  Mr,  Asa  G.  Candler,  of  Atlanta,  thrilled 
and  electrified  the  country  hy  making  a  gift  of  $1,000,000,  to  this  end, 
through  the  great  religious  denomination  with  which  he  was  affiliated. 
The  M.  E.  Church,  South,  having  relinquished  Vanderhilt  University, 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  as  a  denominational  asset,  under  the  control 
of  the  college  of  bishops,  there  was  a  movement  started  at  the  general 
conference  of  1914  to  establish  two  great  Methodist  universities  in  the 
South,  one  of ^  these  to  be  located  east,  the  other  west,  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Mr.  Candler's  magnificent  gift  insured  the  immediate  success 
of  the  former.  It  also  settled  the  question  of  its  location,  and  on  a 
spacious  campus,  luxuriantly  wooded  with  forest  oaks,  near  Druid  Hills, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Atlanta,  stately  buildings  have  already  commenced 
to  ascend.  The  school  of  theology  began  its  existence  in  the  fall  of 
1914,  occupying  the  Wesley  Memorial  properties.  Bishop  Warren  A. 
Candler,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  was  called  to  the  chancellorship  of  the 
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new  institution  and  entered  at  once  upon  his  stupendous  task  of  molding 
a  great  university  for  Methodism.  There  was  a  distinct  preference  man- 
ifested for  naming  it  Candler  University,  in  honor  of  the  two  distin- 
guished men  who  were  jointly,  in  large  part  at  least,  its  creators;  but 
the  modesty  of  these  men  discouraged  such  a  movement,  and  it  was 
then  christened  Emory  University,  for  the  great  school  at  Oxford,  Geor- 
gia, which  was  to  be  one  of  its  component  colleges.  The  plans  for 
Emory  University  contemplate  an  investment  of  $5,000,000  within  the 
next  five  years. 

Simultaneously   with   the   establishment   of   this   plant,   there    was 
launched  in  Atlanta  a  movement  to  revive  Oglethorpe  University,  an 
institution  founjded  by  the  Presbyterians  at  Midway,  near  Milledgeville, 
Georgia,  in  1835.     Two  of  Georgia's  most  illustrious  sons,  afterwards 
clothed  with  the  ermine  of  the  Supreme  Court,  were  conspicuous  figures 
in  the  founding  of  this  institution :  Chief  Justice  Joseph  Henry  Lump- 
kin and  Associate  Justice  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet.     Oglethorpe  University 
perished  amid  the  wreckage  entailed  by  the  Civil  war,  but  not  until  its 
list  of  graduates  included  Georgia's  master-minstrel,  Sidney  Lanier,  a 
poet  of  the  rarest  genius;  Joseph  M.  Brown,  a  future  governor  of  the 
state;  and  scores  of  men  distinguished  in  every  profession.     Almost 
without  an  exception  the  students  of  Oglethorpe  University  entered  the 
Confederate  army;  its  doors  were  closed  early  in  the  struggle;  and  so 
identified  was  this  school  with  the  fortunes  of  the  South  that,  like  the 
Confederacy  itself,  it  was  said  to  have  received  its  death  wound  at 
Gettysburg.    At  the  close  of  the  war,  what  remained  of  the  institution, 
after  Sherman's  destructive  march  to  the  sea,  was  transferred  to  At- 
lanta, but  in  this  particular  region  of  the  state  there  was  not  a  suflS- 
ciency  of  surplus  wealth  for  a  decade  at  least  after  the  war,  to  feed  an 
enterprise  of  this  character  and  eventually  it  perished.     Its  expiring 
breath  was  drawn  in  1871.     The  movement  to  revive  Oglethorpe  Uni- 
versity found  its  inception  in  the  brain  of  Dr.  Thomwell  Jacobs,  a 
brilliant,  resourceful  and  tireless  young  editor  and  minister  who  blended 
the  persistence  of  a  Roman  Cato  with  the  fiery  zeal  of  a  Peter  the 
Hermit.     On  January  21,  1915,  the  cornerstone  of  the  administration 
building,  a  splendid  edifice  of  granite,  was  laid  on  the  spacious  campus 
just  to  the  west  of  Peachtree  Road,  near  Silver  Lake.    The  moderator 
of  the  Southern  General  Assembly  was  present  at  this  time  in  his  official 
capacity  to  participate  in  these  impressive  exercises;  there  was  also  a 
reunion  of  all  the  living  alumni  of  Oglethori)e  University;  ten  of  the 
South 's  foremost  poets  contributed  odes   specially  prepared   for  this 
occasion;  and  Dr.  James  I.  Vance,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  most 
eloquent  man  in  the  Southern  pulpit,  delivered  the  address  of  the  day, 
taking  for  his  theme  Oglethorpe's  Resurrection.     Doctor  Jacobs,  who 
had  hitherto  been  secretary  to  the  board  of  trustees,  was  at  this  time 
by  a  unanimous  vote  made  president  of  the  institution,  a  just  recog- 
nition of  his  commanding  leadership.    This  great  enterprise  will  eventu- 
ally develop  into  a  $5,000,000  institution,  if  indeed  it  does  not  represent 
an  even  greater  investment.    It  is  a  most  significant  fact,  in  connection 
with  this  extraordinary  crusade,  that  no  congregation  before  which  Doc- 
tor Jacobs  has  brought  the  claims  of  Oglethorpe  University  has  failed 
to  subscribe  at  least  $1,000  to  its  resurrection  fund  and  to  place  at  least 
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one  member  on  its  board  of  founders,  and  he  has  traveled  over  a  score 
of  states  presenting  the  claims  of  this  great  school  which  he  calls  not 
inaptly  **the  Princeton  of  the  South." 

Under  the  new  currency  system,  approved  by  President  Wilson,  in 
an  act  which  received  his  signature  December  23,  1913,  federal  reserve 
banks  were  established  at  various  points  throughout  the  United  States, 
to  serve  as  financial  reservoirs.     The  purpose  of  these  governmental 
banks  was  to  stimulate  business  and  to  avert  the  possibility  of  panics 
by  distributing  judiciously  the  nation's  surplus  money  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  each  reginal  bank  the  center  of  a  well-defined  zone  or  region, 
easy  of  access  to  the  commercial  public.    Most  of  the  important  cities 
of  the  country  were  competitors  for  recognition  in  the  awarding  of 
these  capital  prizes.    But  Atlanta  was  one  of  the  fortunate  twelve  and 
was  designated  as  the  center  of  a  region  including  such  rival  towns  as 
Birmingham  and  New  Orleans.     It  was  due  largely  to  the  potential 
influence  of  U.  S.  Sen.  Hoke  Smith  that  Atlanta  was  successful  in 
securing  one  of  these  banks.     Mr.  Smith  left  his  seat  in  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  appearing  before  the  reserve  bank  committee  when 
if  met  in  Atlanta  in  1914.     This  committee,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  consider  the  claims  of  the  various  cities,  was  constituted  as  fol- 
lows:- Hon.  Wm.  G.  McAdoo,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  Hon.  David  P. 
Houston,  secretary  of  agriculture;  and  Hon.  John  Skelton  Williams, 
comptroller  of  the  currency.    It  was  not  until  the  eleventh  hour  that 
Mr.  Smith  was  called  into  the  fight,  but  his  timely  rush  to  the  rescue, 
his  powerful  array  of  facts  and  figures,  his  national  prestige  and  persu- 
asive eloquence  all  combined  at  the  last  moment  to  swing  one  of  the 
regional  banks  to  Atlanta;  and  thus  out  of  an  apparent  failure  came 
victory.     The  result  was  announced  on  April  2,  1914.    Much  credit  is 
also  due  Messrs.  Joseph  A.  McCord,  John  K.  Ottley,  Robert  F.  Maddox, 
Joseph  K.  Orr,  Wilmer  L.  Moore,  and  J.  Epps  Brown,  who  constituted 
a  local  committee  of  business  men  unremittingly  active  in  its  campaign 
work.    Mr.  McCord  became  governor  of  the  new  regional  bank  which 
his  co-operation  was  an  important  factor  in  securing. 

This  great  financial  reservoir  was  designated  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  number  six,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  capitalization  of  the  mem- 
ber banks  located  in  the  territory  was  determined  on  June  23,  1915, 
at  which  time  the  total  capital  of  the  national  banks  in  this  district  was 
$52,124,840.  The  total  surplus  of  these  same  member  banks  was  $28,- 
060,406,  making  a  total  of  $80,186,246.*  From  this  showing  the  capital 
of  the  reserve  bank  at  Atlanta  was  easily  ascertained,  as  each  member 
bank  was  required  to  subscribe  a  definite  amount  to  its  capital,  this 
subscription  amounting  to  6  per  cent  of  its  own  capital  apd  surplus, 
which  made  the  capital  of  this  bank  $4,811,176.  The  territory  covered 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta  includes  all  of  the  states  of 
Alabama,  Florida  and  Georgia,  the  whole  eastern  half  of  Tennessee,  the 
lower  half  of  Mississippi,  and  all  the  southeastern  part  of  Louisiana. 
The  new  bank  was  chartered  on  May  18,  1914,  and  was  formally  opened 
for  business  on  November  16,  1914.    On  September  10th,  of  this  year, 


*  These  facts  and  figures  were  furnished  by  Hon.  Joseph  A.  McCord,  Governor 
of  the  Begional  Reserve  Bank,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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a  branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta  was  established  at 
New  Orleans,  to  which  adjacent  territory  was  given. 

Senator  Smith,  besides  helping  to  secure  for  Georgia  one  of  these 
regional  banks,  was  also  instrumental  in  placing  upon  the  statute  books 
a  law  which  will  mean  ultimately  the  expenditure  of  millions,  to  be 
used  in  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  the  average  American  farm, 
under  modem  scientific  conditions.  From  the  operations  of  this  law, 
known  as  the  Smith-Lever  act,  approved  by  President  Wilson  May  8, 
1914,  Georgia  and  all  the  agricultural  states,  will  reap  large  benefits, 
on  an  increasing  scale  of  appropriations.  The  law  requires  that  an 
amount  equal  to  what  is  received  from  the  Federal  Government  shall 
be  appropriated  by  each  state  receiving  this  donation,  the  purpose  of 
which  as  fully  explained  in  the  act  is  '*to  provide  for  co-operative  agri- 
cultural extension  work  between  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several 
states,  receiving  the  benefit  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2, 
1862. ' '  •  In  other  words,  under  the  operations  of  this  law,  the  Federal 
Government  doubles  what  the  state  appropriates.  The  (Jeorgia  Legis- 
lature, at  its  sessioi;L  in  1914,  passed  a  resolution  assenting  to  the  Smith- 
Lever  act.t 

Governor  Slaton  was  authorized  by  an  act  passed  at  the  session  of 
1914  to  issue  bonds  of  the  state  to  the  amount  of  $3,079,000,  to  cover 
the  state's  bonded  indebtedness  maturing  in  1915.  Detailed  reference 
to  this  act  has  already  been  made  in  a  former  chapter.  Governor  Slaton 
went  to  New  York  where,  in  conference  with  the  leading  financiers  of 
the  nation,  he  arranged  all  the  preliminaries  requisite  for  refunding  this 
amount.  When  the  time  came  for  a  sale  of  the  bond  issue,  authorized 
by  law,  the  country  was  facing  an  acute  situation,  due  to  the  European 
war;  but  Georgia  was  offered  a  loan  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  her 
maturing  debt,  at  the  rate  of  4i/^  per  cent,  though  other  states  could 
scarcely  borrow  at  exorbitant  rates.  On  offering  her  bonds  tor  sale  they 
were  overbid  five  times  and  commanded  a  price  on  a  par  with  those  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Several  wealthy  syndicates  sent  special  agents 
.to  Atlanta  to  secure  a  part  of  the  issue  of  bonds,  but  the  best  bid  was 
offered  by  ]\Ir.  Asa  G.  Candler,  of  Atlanta,  to  whom  the  entire  bond 
issue  was  sold.  The  ability  of  a  private  citizen  of  Georgia,  acting  in 
his  own  individual  capacity,  to  purchase  the  entire  bond  issue  of  a  state, 
was  astounding  even  to  the  imagination  of  the  great  North,  and  it 
served  to  emphasize  in  a  most  impressive  way  the  wonderful  recuper- 
ative powers  of  this  section.  On  account  of  the  magnitude  of  this  trans- 
action, the  following  excerpts  from  Governor  Slaton 's  message  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  1915,  giving  the  full  story  in  detail,  are  herewith 
reproduced.  Said  he,  reviewing  conditions  produced  by  the  European 
war:  § 

**  Unexpectedly  the  tocsin  of  war  was  sounded  in  Europe,  and  there 
began  the  greatest  struggle  which  has  ever  sacrificed  men  or  exhausted 
treasure.  *  *  •  No  section  suffered  more  than  the  South.  Her 
cotton  and  her  naval  stores  lost  their  character  as  mediums  of  exchange 


*  Statutes  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  Second  Session,  Part  I,  pp.  372-375. 

t  Acts  1914,  p.  1243. 

§  House  Journal,  1915,  pp.  19-21. 
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and  usual  sources  of  revenue  were  denied.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that 
ruin  was  inevitable  and  no  rainbow  of  hope  appeared  above  the  horizon. 
During  this  season  it  became  necessary  to  refund  a  large  part  of  the 
bonded  debt  of  Georgia.  It  was  the  first  sale  of  Georgia  bonds  in  any 
considerable  amount  for  thirty  years.  No  time  could  have  been  more 
unfavorable.     •     •     • 

**The  legislature  of  1914,  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  far-sighted  ^statesmanship  granted  the  governor  the  au- 
thority to  make  a  temporary  loan  in  the  event  the  bonds  could  not  be 
sold  advantageously,  and  it  was  thought  this  provision  might  be  utilized. 

*  *  And  yet,  when  other  states  could  scarcely  borrow  at  usurious  rates, 
Georgia  was  offered  a  loan  of  the  full  amount  of  her  maturing  debt  at  the 
rate  of  4^4  per  cent,  and  when  she  offered  for  sale  her  bonds  they  were 
overbid  five  times  and  commanded  a  price  equal  to  that  of  the  bonds  of 
the  state  of  New  York. 

**The  governor's  oflBce  was  crowded  with  investors  from  the  finan- 
cial centers,  but  the  highest  bidder,  defeating  his  nearest  competitor  by 
a  fraction  of  a  per  cent,  was  a  Georgia  citizen.  Bom  within  the  state 
where  he  had  spent  his  life,  acquainted  with  her  history,  knowing  the 
honor  of  her  people,  Mr.  Asa  G.  Candler  bought  the  entire  issue  of 
bonds,  making  the  only  instance  where  a  state,  exclusive  of  the  financial 
centers,  found  itself  independent  of  outside  aid. 

''The  bonds  to  be  refunded,  excepting  $134,000,  due  May  1,  1914, 
bore  41/^  per  cent.  The  bonds  sold  to  refund  them  bear  4%  per  cent, 
and  these  were  sold  at  a  premium  amounting  to  $62,500.  They  brought 
$1,017.82  each,  with  the  result  that  the  principal  of  the  bonded  debt  is 
reduced,  the  interest  rate  is  lessened,  and  it  is  calculated  that,  by  virtue 
of  this  refunding,  the  state  of  Georgia  has  saved  $373,000. 

**Far  beyond  this,  the  advertisement  to  the  world  of  Georgia's  re- 
sponsibility and  resources  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  her. 

**  Under  the  refunding  act,  the  governor  was  authorized  to  borrow 
a  sufficient  sura  to  care  for  bonds  falling  due  May  1,  1915,  so  that  the 
entire  issue  of  bonds  might  be  made  as  of  date  July  1,  and  this  sum 
was  borrowed  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent." 

To  the  foregoing  statement  made  by  the  governor  it  may  be  added 
that  Mr.  Candler  rendered  a  patriotic  service  helping  the  South  to 
finance  its  cotton  crop  in  1914.  He  did  this  by  erecting  warehouses  in 
which  to  store  the  surplus  cotton  and  by  making  liberal  loans  to  farmers 
at  6  per  cent. 

But  to  return  to  things  political.  The  death  of  United  States  Senator 
Bacon,  as  we  have  already  seen,  created  a  vacancy  in  the  nation's  House 
of  Peers.  Naturally  there  were  many  ambitious  men  in  the  state  who 
were  eager  to  wear  the  coveted  toga.  Friends  of  these  aspirants  sought 
the  governor.  Some  urged  Hon.  Clark  Howell's  name.  Some  urged  the 
appointment  of  ex-Gov.  Joseph  M.  Brown.  Some  came  in  behalf  of 
Hon.  John  T.  Boifeuillet,  of  Bibb,  clerk  of  the  Georgia  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Mr.  Boifeuillet  had  also  been  for  years  private  Secretary 
to  Senator  Bacon  and  clerk  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, for  which  reasons  it  was  argued  by  many  that  he  was  the  best 
man  to  fill  Senator  Bacon's  place,  at  least  for  the  unexpired  term.  He 
was  not  only  conversant  with  national  affairs,  but  familiar  with  the 
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policies,  wishes  and  desires  of  Senator  Bacon.  Two  distinguished  cit- 
izens of  Savannah,  Gen.  P.  W.  Meldrim  and  Judge  Samuel  B.  Adams, 
were  also  strong  favorites.  Quite  a  delegation  of  citizens  from  Valdosta 
came  to  urge  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Wm.  S.  West,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  state  Senate,  then  serving  as  vice  chairman  of  the  State 
Democratic  Executive  Committee.  Colonel  West  was  a  man  of  large 
means,  with  extensive  investments  in  South  Georgia.  There  was  also 
a  delegation  from  Moultrie  to  urge  the  appointment  of  Hon.  W.  C. 
Vereen,  a  wealthy  banker,  who  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  devel- 
oping this  wideawake  metropolis  of  the  wire-grass  region.  Nor  was 
Governor  Slaton  himself  without  ambitious  leanings  toward  a  career 
in  national  politics,  with  the  title  of  senator  prefixed  to  his  name,  and 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  far-reaching  effect  which  the  present  crisis  was 
likely  to  produce  upon  his  own  political  fortunes. 

Since  Congress  was  in  session,  at  the  time  of  Senator  Bacon's  death, 
with  certain  grave  international  problems  pressing  for  solution,  it  was 
imperative  for  the  governor  to  make  an  appointment  at  once.  Specula- 
tion was  rife.  But  Governor  Slaton  soon  put  a  quietus  upon  the  political 
weather  prophets  by  naming  Hon.  William  S.  West,  of  Valdosta,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Bacon  as  senator  until  the  next  popular  election.  Colonel 
West  repaired  immediately  to  Washington,  where  he  gave  himself  with- 
out reserve  to  his  new  official  duties.  As  to  his  future  movements  on 
the  chess-board,  he  was  slow  to  reach  a  decision  but  eventually  announced 
that  he  would,  not  be  a  candidate  in  the  approaching  election.  Some 
anticipated  this  action  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  an  intimation  of 
his  approaching  death  may  possibly  have  been  the  real  cause  of  his 
elimination  from  the  contest.  Following  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
by  only  a  few  weeks,  Colonel  West  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Valdosta, 
having  won  the  toga  only  to  wear  it  to  his  burial. 

Meanwhile  two  distinguished  (Georgians  had  entered  the  lists.  These 
were  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  then  serving  as  a  congressman  from 
the  Tenth  Georgia  District,  and  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Felder,  then  filling  the 
office  of  attorney-general.  Both  were  well-equipped  public  men.  Mr. 
Hardwick  had  served  the  state  in  Congress  uninterruptedly  for  twelve 
years.  Mr.  Felder  before  becoming  attorney-general  had  made  a  record 
in  the  General  Assembly,  as  a  resourceful  and  ready  debater.  But  it 
so  happened  that  both  Mr.  Hardwick  and  Mr.  Felder  were  identified 
in  state  politics  with  the  Smith  faction.  Neither  was  willing  to  with- 
draw in  the  other's  favor,  and  there  was  quite  a  lot  of  speculation  as 
to  the  political  significance  of  this  apparent  clash  of  ambitions.  It  was 
charged  in  certain  quarters  that  the  clash  between  Felder  and  Hard- 
wick was  more  apparent  than  real ;  that,  in  the  end,  the  two  candidates 
would  unite  forces,  at  least  in  naming  a  candidate.  To  others  it  looked 
like  a  fatal  breech  in  the  walls  of  an  erstwhile  solid  opposition.  Senator 
West,  declining  to  enter  the  contest,  all  eyes  were  focused  upon  Governor 
Slaton.  Would  he  make  the  race?  Some  of  the  governor's  friends 
urged  him  to  remain  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  Georgia,  since  he  was 
absolutely  sure  of  re-election  to  the  governorship;  other  pressed  upon 
him  the  claims  of  the  toga.  He  finally  made  an  end  of  matters  by 
announcing  himself  squarely  in  the  race  for  United  States  senator  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Bacon.    It  was  not  without  hesitation — 
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perhaps  not  without  misgivings — that  he  decided  upon  this  course,  for, 
in  order  to  conduct  a  vigorous  campaign  upon  the  stump  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  at  once  to  resign  the  office  of  governor.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  surrender  the  executive  office  was  to  put  in  jeopardy  certain  policies 
to  which  his  administration  was  committed.  Either  horn  of  the  dilemma 
presented  its  embarrassments,  but  Governor  Slaton  felt  constrained  by 
a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  state  to  remain  in  office,  at  least  until  the 
General  Assembly  should  have  completed  its  labors.  This  course  handi- 
capped him  politically  and  exposed  him  to  much  unjust  criticism,  but 
it  seemed  to  be  the  wisest  course  to  adopt.  Hon.  G.  R.  Hutchins,  who 
had  successfully  managed  the  Underwood  campaign  in  1912,  and  Hon. 
John  R.  Cooper,  a  well-known  lawyer  of  Macon,  distinguished  as  an 
advocate  in  criminal  cases,  also  became  candidaties  for  the  short  term. 
Attorney-General  Felder  burned  his  bridges  behind  him.  On  entering 
the  senatorial  race,  he  resigned  his  office  as  the  state's  legal  adviser,  and 
in  his  place  Governor  Slaton  appointed  Hon.  Warren  Grice,  of  Pulaski, 
an  able  young  lawyer  whose  qualifications  were  admittedly  of  a  high 
order.  Mr.  Hardwick  retained  his  seat  in  Congress  until  after  the  Macon 
convention,  at  which  time  Hon.  Carl  Vinson,  of  Baldwin,  succeeded  him 
as  congressman  from  the  Tenth  District.  When  the  list  was  completed 
there  were  five  candidates  in  the  field:  Slaton,  Hardwick,  Felder, 
Hutchins  and  Cooper,  and  the  outlook  for  an  exciting  campaign  gave  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  to  all  lovers  of  the  game. 

Meanwhile,  with  expectant  interest,  the  public  awaited  an  expres- 
sion of  attitude  from  ex-Gov.  Joseph  M.  Brown.  The  situation,  within 
the  past  few  weeks,  had  become  somewhat  tangled  with  complications. 
Governor  Slaton,  it  seems,  had  announced  for  the  short  term  senator- 
ship  without  conferring  upon  the  subject  with  Governor  Brown,  his  ally 
in  recent  political  campaigns,  and  rumors  of  a  breach  between  these 
two  former  fast  friends  began  to  thicken.  Moreover,  Governor  Slaton 's 
failure  to  compliment  his  predecessor  in  office  with  an  appointment  to 
the  United  States  Senate  appeared  to  give  some  color  of  authority  to 
this  conjecture.  For  weeks  the  noncommittal  ex-governor  maintained 
a  sphinx-like  silence  and  declined  to  make  a  statement.  Letters  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  urging  him  to  seek  the  toga  came  in  great  packets 
with  each  day's  mail,  and  interviews  with  personal  friends  were  by  no 
means  infrequent.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  state  were  riveted  upon  the 
little  town  of  Marietta.  Finally  the  ex-governor  broke  his  long  spell  of 
silence.  He  put  himsel?  squarely  in  the  race,  but  instead  of  announcing 
for  the  short  term  to  succeed  Mr.  Bacon,  he  announced  for  the  long 
term,  to  succeed  his  ancient  rival,  Sen.  Hoke  Smith. 

This  announcement  unloosed  the  dogs  of  war.  At  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  campaign  Governor  Smith,  so  it  is  said,  in  order  to  heal  the  wounds 
engendered  by  former  campaigns  and  to  obtain  the  support' of  a  solid 
democracy  in  the  state,  for  its  effect  in  re-enforcing  him  as  a  senator, 
would  have  welcomed  as  a  colleague  either  Clark  Howell  or  Joseph  M. 
Brown,  his  former  rivals  for  the  governorship,  and  would  have  discour- 
aged all  opposition  to  either  for  the  short  term,  had  his  own  race  been 
left  unopposed  for  the  long  terra.  But  all  prospects  for  a  continuance 
of  truce  between  the  two  hostile  camps  were  now  at  an  end.  (Jovernor 
Brown's  letter  was  a  signal  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities.    It  meant 
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a  resurrection  day  for  buried  hatchets.  It  sounded  a  lusty,  resonant, 
and  loud  call  **to  arms,"  and  from  every  ingleside — highland  and  low- 
land— ^it  summoned  the  hostile  clans  to  battle. 

But  the  governorship  offered  a  prize  not  less  tempting  than  the 
toga,  nor  was  the  popular  interest  felt  in  this  race  any  less  general. 
Four  candidates  entered  the  field.  These  were :  Judge  Nat  E.  Harris, 
of  Bibb;  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Harris,  of  Polk;  Dr.  L.  G.  Hardman,  of  Jack- 
son; and  Hon.  J.  Randolph  Anderson,  of  Chatham.  Judge  Harris  was 
a  veteran  jurist,  clean,  upright,  fearless,  eloquent,  long  experienced  in 
the  public  councils.  He  had  served  in  both  of  the  legislative  branches, 
had  fathered  the  bill  creating  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  and  had 
been  a  most  conspicuous  champion  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state.  As  a  campaigner.  Judge  Harris  was  a  revelation.  He  proved  to 
be  a  power  on  the  stump.  Despite  his  years,  he  was  fully  equal  to  the 
demands  of  a  strenuous  campaign,  and  in  every  part  of  the  state  spoke 
with  thrilling  effect  to  great  crowds.  '  He  possessed  the  spellbinder's 
magic. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Polk,  was  a  much  younger  man.  But  he  had  success- 
fully managed  the  Wilson  campaign  and  had  rendered  his  party  a 
distinct  service  as  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Commit- 
tee. His  skill  as  an  organizer  was  further  shown  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  practically  remodeled  the  census  bureau  in  Washington.  Ap- 
pointed director  of  the  federal  census  by  Pres.  Woodrow  Wilson,  he 
had  already  within  a  few  short  months  made  a  record  for  himself  in 
this  department,  but  impcwrtuned  by  his  friends  to  make  the  race  for 
governor,  Mr.  Harris  resigned  the  oflBce  in  Washington  and  returned  to 
Georgia.  A  son-in-law  of  the  late  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  he  found  a 
loyal  following  among  the  old  soldiers.  But  Mr.  Harris  eventually 
retired  from  the  race,  preferring  to  return  to  the  census  bureau  than 
to  be  a  party  to  any  further  widening  of  the  breach  in  Georgia  politics. 
He  was  afterwards  promoted  by  his  chief  to  a  still  more  exalted  seat  on 
the  Federal  Board  of  Trade. 

Doctor  Hardman  was  a  successful  man  of  affairs.  His  home  town  of 
Commerce  was  largely  a  monument  to  his  enterprise,  sagacity  and 
thrift.  Widely  known  throughout  Georgia  because  of  his  zealous  cham- 
pionship of  prohibition  in  the  Senate  of  1907,  he  was  recognized  as 
the  author  of  the  statute  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants in  Georgia.  He  was  also  respected  for  his  exalted  Christian  char- 
acter, for  his  wideawake  public  spirit,  and  for  his  generous  gifts  to 
worthy  enterprises.  The  monument  to  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  in  the 
Town  of  Jefferson,  commemorating  the  discovery  of  anesthesia  by  this 
renowned  Georgian,  was  built  largely  through  the  patriotic  liberality  of 
Doctor  Hardman. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  an  experienced  legislator.  He  had  presided  with 
great  dignity  over  the  state  Senate  and  had  stamped  his  impress  upon 
legislation.  A  lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  he  derived  not 
only  his  political  principles  but  his  ancestral  lineage  from  the  fountain 
springs  of  democracy,  and  he  bore  himself  on  all  occasions  with  a  charm 
of  modesty,  in  many  respects  suggestive  of  the  beloved  sage  of  Monti- 
cello.    But  Mr.  Anderson  was  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  he  hailed 
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from  Savannah,  a  city  justly  famed  for  its  culture,  for  its  hospitality,, 
for  its  memories,  for  its  part  in  shaping  the  early  history  of  the  state ;. 
but  a  city  on  the  remote  seaboard,  a  city  differing  from  all  other  com- 
munities in  Georgia  in  that  it  was  populated  directly  from  England,  and 
a  city  which,  with  the  trend  of  population  northward,  toward  the  foot- 
hills, had  not  produced  a  governor  since  the  days  of  George  M.  Troup^ 
the  undaunted  Hercules  of  state  rights. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

The  State  Democratic  Primaby  op  August  20,  1914 — Senator  Smith 
Defeats  ex-Governor  Brown  for  the  Long  Term  Sbnatorship— 
Governor  Slaton  Leads  for  the  Short  Term  Senatorship — Con- 
gressman Hardwick  Is  Second  in  the  Race,  Former  Attorney- 
General  Felder,  Third,  and  Hon.  Q.  R.  Hutchins,  Fourth — The 
Contest  Undecided — In  the  Governor's  Race,  Judge  Nat  B.  Har- 
ris Is  Successful  over  Dr.  L.  G.  Hardman  and  Hon.  J.  Randolph 
Anderson — Clifford  Walker  Defeats  Warren  Grice  for  Attor- 
ney-General— Judge  N.  R.  Broyles  Is  Nominate^)  for  the  Appeals 
Bench  over  Two  Strong  Competitors — Superior  Court  Judges — 
Eleven  Members  of  Congress  Renominated— The  State  Demo- 
cratic  Convention   Begins  in  Macon   a  Turbulent   Session — 
'    Families  Divided  on  the  Issues  op  This  Campaign — Illustrated 
BY  the  Pottles — Senator  Smith,  Though  Not  a  Delegate,  Ap- 
pears IN  Person  upon  the  Scene — Is  Criticised  for  Using  the 
Steam-Roller — ^Leaves  Macon  at  Midnight — ^Dramatic  Scenes — 
A  Deadlock  Ensues  over  the  Short  Term  Senatorship — An  All 
Night  Session — Thirteen  Ballots  Taken  without  Result — The 
Convention  Takes  a  Recess  of  Five  Hours  for  Rest — On  Reas- 
sembling, Mr.  Felder  Is  Given  the  Floor — In  a  Graceful  Speech,. 
He  Withdraws — Great  Excitement  Follows — The  Friends  of 
Governor  Slaton  Demand  a  Hearing  for  Him  before  the  Con- 
vention— This  Is  Accorded — The  Governor  Makes  a  Strong  Ap- 
peal FOR  Support  on  the  Basis  of  His  Plurality  Vote — ^But  thh 
Felder  Delegates  Break  to  Hardwick,  Who,  on  the  Fourteenth 
Ballot,  Is  Chosen  United  >States  Senator — ^Resigns  His  Seat  in 
Congress — ^Mr.  Hardwick  Is  Succeeded  by  Hon.  Carl  Vinson — 
Charges  against  Judge  Emory  Speer  Investigated  by  a  Commit- 
tee OF  Congress — Ex-parte  Proceedings — Evidence  Not   Suffi- 
cient TO  Convict — Judge  Speer  Is  Exonerated — But  a  New  Judge- 
ship Is  Created  in  the  Southern  District,  to  Which  Hon.  W.  W. 
Lambdin  Is  Appointed — ^Prosperity  Registers  High-water  Mark 
During  the  Second  Year  op  Governor  Slaton 's  Administration 
— On  the  Eve  of  the  European  War. 

It  is  needless  to  revive  on  this  page  the  asperities  of  a  campaign  in 
which  no  vital  issues  divided  the  people  of  Georgia.  The  contest  con- 
sisted mainly  in  a  choice  between  candidates,  all  of  whom  were  abte>. 
high-minded,  upright  and  pat;*iotic,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  state 
that  she  was  so  rich  in  men  of  this  character,  so  well  equipped  in  everjr 
way  to  serve  her  in  the  national  councils.  The  state  democratic  primary 
occurred  on  August  20, 1914.    United  States  Senator  Hoke  Smith  carriedl 
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the  state  by  a  decisive  majority  for  the  long  term  senatorship,  receiving 
120,355  votes  against  61,644  for  ex-Governor  Brown.*  But  for  the 
short  term  senatorship  the  result  was  a  deadlock.  Governor  Slaton  led 
the  ticket  with  61,857  votes,  securing  also  a  plurality  of  counties  and  of 
county  units  pi  the  state  convention.  Mr.  Hardwick  came  second,  his 
popular  support  aggregating  55,469  votes ;  Mr.  Felder  third  with  30,820 
votes;  Mr.  Hutchins  fourth  with  21,654  votes;  and  Mr.  Cooper  fifth, 
with  9,675  votes.  The  last  named  candidate,  Mr.  Cooper,  though  given 
a  flattering  support,  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  any  county  units,  for 
which  reason  his  following  was  unrepresented  in  the  convention  at 
Macon  where  the  contest  was  finally  settled. 

In  the  race  for  governor,  Judge  Harris  received  78,830  votes  and 
carried  enough  county  units  to  give  him  a  clear  majority  over  both  of 
his  opponents.  His  campaign  manager,  St.  Elmo  Massengale,  Esq.,  was 
complimented  upon  his  splendid  work.  Doctor  Hardman  ran  second, 
with  64,955  votes  and  Mr.  Anderson  third  with  36,784  votes.  Doctor 
Hardman 's  race  was  a  revelation.  As  the  campaign  progressed,  he 
developed  a  strength  which  surprised  even  his  best  friends  and  had  the 
campaign  been  of  longer  duration  he  would  doubtless  have  been  elected 
governor. 

Attorney-General  Warren  Grice  lost  in  the  primary  election  to  HoA. 
Cliflford  Walker,  of  Walton,  a  young  man  of  brilliant  talents,  who 
obtained  an  early  start  in  the  race  and  conducted  a  quiet  but  vigorous 
campaign.  Judge  Nash  R.  Broyles  defeated  two  strong  candidates  for 
Judge  Roan's  vacant  seat  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  bench,  viz.,  Hon. 
William  H.  Terrell  and  Hon.  Alexander  W.  Stephens,  the  latter  a  grand- 
nephew  of  the  Great  Commoner.  For  railroad  commissioner,  Hon.  Paul 
B.  Trammell  was  renominated,  defeating  Hon.  S.  G.  McLendon.  F(»r 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  Hon.  J.  D.  Price  defeated  Hon.  J.  J.  Brown. 
For  state  treasurer,  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Speer,  the  incumbent,  defeated  Hon. 
L.  M.  Park,  the  latter  a  brother  of  the  late  Treasurer  Robert  B.  Park. 
Comptroller-General  William  A.  Wright  and  Prison  Commissioner  B.  L. 
Rainey  also  defeated  strong  opponents.  The  other  state  house  officers 
were  renominated  without  opposition. 

Superior  Court  judges — in  half  the  circuits — for  the  ensuing  two 
years  were  named  as  follows :  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Ellis  and  Hon.  George  L. 
Bell,  Atlanta  Circuit;  Hon.  Walter  W.  Sheppard,  Atlantic  Circuit; 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Hammond,  Augusta  Circuit ;  Hon.  H.  L.  Patterson,  Blue 
Ridge  Circuit;  Hon.  J.  P.  Highsmith,  Brunswick  Circuit;  Hon.  J.  L. 
Kent,  Dublin  Circuit ;  Hon.  H.  A.  Mathews,  Macon  Circuit ;  Hon.  R.  N. 
Hardeman,  Middle  Circuit;  Hon.  J.  B.  Jones,  Northeastern  Circuit; 
Hon.  J.  B.  Park,  Ocmulgee  Circuit;  Hon.  W.  C.  Worrill,  Pataula  Cir- 
cuit;  Hon.  Moses  Wright,  Rome  Circuit;  Hon.  W.  E.  Thomas,  Southern 
Circuit ;  Hon.  C.  S.  Reid,  Stone  Mountain  Circuit ;  Hon.  A.  L.  Bartlett, 
Tallapoosa  Circuit;  Hon.  B.  F.  Walker,  Toombs  Circuit;  Hon.  J.  I. 
Summerall,  Way  cross  Circuit;  and  Hon.  Chas.  H.  Brand,  Western 
Circuit. 

Under  temporary  appointment,  Hon.  W.  W.  Lawson  for  a  few 
months  served  as  judge  of  the  Dublin  Circuit,  succeeding  Hon.  K.  J. 


*  Filet  of  the  Atlanta  Constitutioii,  Augast  21,  1914. 
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Hawkins,  deceased ;  and  to  succeed  Judge  T.  A.  Parker,  resigned,  Hon. 
J.  W.  Quincy  for  a  short  while  served  as  judge  of  the  Waycross  Circuit. 

Two  other  vacancies  occurred  on  the  Superior  Court  bench  during 
Governor  Slaton's  administration.  Judge  Robert  T.  Daniel  of  the  Flint 
Circuit  and  Judge  C.  S.  Reid,  of  the  Stone  Mountain  Circuit,  both  died 
in  1915;  and  to  fill  these  vacancies  Governor  Slaton  appointed  Hon. 
H.  E.  W.  Searcy,  of  Griffin,  judge  of  the  Flint  Circuit  and  Hon.  Chaa. 
Whiteford  Smith,  of  Atlanta,  judge  of  the  Stone  Mountain  Circuit. 

There  were  a  number  of  contests  this  year  for  seats  in  Congress;  but 
the  incumbents  were  all  successful.  Judge  W.  C.  AdamsQn,  in  the 
fourth  district,  was  returned  over  Hon.  W.  C.  Wright,  of  Newnan,  a 
former  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee;  Hon. 
Thomas  M.  Bell,  in  the  Ninth,  defeated  Hon.  W.  A.  Charters,  of  Gaines- 
ville, a  fellow-townsman;  Hon.  J.  Randall  Walker,  in  the  Eleventh, 
defeated  Hon.  J.  J.  A.  Henderson ;  and  Congressman  Dudley  M.  Hughes, 
in  the  Twelfth,  defeated  Judge  W.  M.  Clements,  of  Eastman.  From  the 
Tenth  District,  Hon.  Carl  Vinson  was  chosen  to  succeed  Congressman 
Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  the  latter  having  entered  the  race  for  United 
States  senator.    There  were  no  contests  in  the  other  districts. 

On  September  1,  1914,  the  State  Democratic  Convention  assembled 
in  Macon  and  was  called  to  order  by  United  States  Senator  William  S. 
West,  who  had  recently  succeeded  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Harris,  resigned,  as 
chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Committee.*  This  was  Senator  West's 
last  appearance  in  public.  Hon.  W.  F.  Jenkins,  of  Putnam,  presided 
during  the  convention's  temporary  organization,  and  Judge  B.  J. 
Reagan,  of  Henry,  was  made  its  permanent  chairman.  St.  Elmo  Massen- 
gale,  who  had  managed  the  Harris  campaign  for  governor  with  such 
marked  success,  was  called  to  the  secretary's  desk. 

To  illustrate  how  the  issues  of  this  campaign  even  divided  families, 
there  were  two  brothers,  Joe  and  Bob  Pottle,  both  of  whom  were  prom- 
inent delegates  to  this  convention.  Judge  Bob  Pottle  was  a  recognized 
leader  of  the  Brown  faction  and  its  candidate  for  temporary  chairman. 
Hon.  Joe  Pottle  was  identified  with  the  opposite  faction  and  made  a 
speech  nominating  for  the  short  term  senatorship,  Hon.  Thomas  W. 
Hardwick,  who  was  Senator  Smith's  choice  of  candidates. 

Great  enthusiasm  prevailed  among  the  delegates  constituting  the 
Smith  faction,  due  to  the  preponderating  numbers  of  this  contingent  in 
the  convention  hall  and  to  the  presence  in  Macon  of  Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 
whose  powerful  personality  dominated  the  politics  of  the  state  in  this 
delirious  hour  of  excitement.  Mr.  Smith  was  harshly  censured  for  his 
appearance  in  person  upon  the  scene  of  hostilities,  when  the  issue 
involved  in  his  own  election  had  already  been  settled ;  and  not  a  few  of 
his  warmest  supporters  joined  in  these  criticisms.  It  was  charged  that 
his  purpose  was  to  play  the  part  of  Juggernaut,  in  running  the  steam- 
roller over  his  adversaries  and  to  crush  the  senatorial  aspirations  of 
Governor  Slaton,  preferably  by  forcing  Mr.  Hardwick 's  nomination,  or 
if  necessary,  the  non^ination  of  former  Attorney-General  Felder.  Mr. 
Smith  justified  his  engagement  of  hotel  quarters  in  Macon  at  this  time 
by  reminding  his  critics  that  he  was  a  candidate  before  the  convention 
for  United  States  senator.    Though  not  a  delegate,  he  was  represented 

*  Files  of  the  Macon  Telegraph,  September  2,  1914. 
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on  the  floor  by  his  leading  supporters,  conspicuous  among  whom  was 
Hon.  J.  E.  Sheppard,  of  Sumter,  recognized  as  his  spokesman.  Mr. 
Sheppard,  early  in  the  day,  let  fall  an  intimation  as  to  Mr.  Smith's 
wishes.  Instantly  there  was  a  tumultuous  outburst  of  enthusiasm  from 
the  Smith  delegates  mingled  with  violent  protests  from  the  Brown  sup- 
porters ;  but  the  latter  were  greatly  outnumbered.  During  the  afternoon 
there  was  a  renewal  of  this  scene.  The  convention  having  disposed  of 
its  preliminary  work,  a  motion  was  hiade  to  adjourn  until  the  morning 
of  September  1.  This  brought  Mr.  Sheppard  to  his  feet  with  the  state- 
ment that  Senator  Smith  would  find  it  necessary  to  leave  Macon  on  the 
midnight  train  in  order  to  reach  Washington  by  Thursday  at  noon. 
Once  more  the  assemblage  broke  forth  into  a  fiery  storm  of  protest. 
But  the  Smith  men  again  scored.    There  was  no  recess  taken. 

When  the  time  came  for  nominations  Hon.  Dupont  Guerry,  of  Bibb, 
amidst  a  scene  of  enthusiasm,  in  which,  however,  there  was  no  disorder, 
presented  the  name  of  Judge  Nat  E.  Harris,  for  governor.  Doctor 
Hardman  was  nominated  by  Hon.  R.  L.  J.  Smith,  of  Jackson,  and  Mr. 
Anderson  by  Hon.  R.  J.  Travis,  of  Chatham.  But  the  result  had  already 
been  foreshadowed  in  the  popular  vote  and  on  motion  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Harris  was  made  unanimous. 

Sen.  Hoke  Smith  was  declared  the  nominee  of  the  convention  for 
the  long  term,  beginning  March  4,  1915.  This  announcement  threw  the 
convention  into  a  tumult  of  enthusiasm.  With  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Smith  upon  the  platform,  there  was  a  renewed  outburst  of  applause, 
and  several  minutes  elapsed  before  order  could  be  restored. 

Then  came  .the  tug  of  war.  It  was  already  late  in  the  day  when 
balloting  for  the  short  term  senatorship  began;  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  weariness  on  the  part  of  the  delegates.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a 
revival  of  interest  as  the  grand  climax  drew  near.  This  was  the  real 
fight  of  the  convention,  its  battle  royal.  There  was  a  hush  of  profound 
silence  throughout  the  hall,  as  the  secretary  began  calling  the  roll  of 
counties.  Finally,  amid  breathless  excitement,  the  result  of  the  first 
ballot  was  announced :  Slaton  130,  Hardwick  124,  Felder  91,  Hutchins 
18.  Without  a  combination  of  the  Smith  forces  the  convention  was 
hopelessly  deadlocked. 

On  the  balloting  ran  far  into  the  night.  With  only  minor  variations 
the  situation  remained  unchanged.  But  Governor  Slaton  was  the 
heaviest  loser.  Tax  equalization,  though  a  rock  of  Horeb,  from  which 
had  gushed  streams  of  revenue,  in  the  midst  of  a  parched  wilderness, 
was  becoming  a  rock  on  which  his  campaign  for  re-election  was  doomed 
to  be  shipwrecked.  Tax  equalization  was  an  unpopular  measure  with 
thousands  of  tax-payers.  This  had  been  the  crucial  measure  of  Governor 
Slaton 's  administration,  its  overshadowing  feature  of  legislation.  More- 
over, some  of  Governor  Slaton 's  appointments  had  not  been  popular. 
Scores  of  ofiiceseekers  had  met  with  disappointment ;  and  strange  to  say 
Governor  Slaton  was  criticized  for  retaining  the  office  of  governor,  while 
an  avowed  candidate  for  United  States  senator,  though  his  predecessor 
in  office.  Governor  Smith',  had  set  him  a  precedent  in  this  respect. 

Dawn  found  the  convention  still  in  session.  With  bedraggled  looks 
but  eyes  still  flashing  defiance,  the  rival  factions  faced  each  other  in  the 
gray  morning  watches.    There  was  no  longer  the  orderly  decorum  of  the 
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day  preceding.  Wilted  collars — disheveled  locks — ^passionate  gesticula- 
tions— ^violent  outbursts  of  temper — ^haggard  expressions  of  counten- 
ance— delegates  rushing  to  and  fro  in  mad  excitement,  some  of  them 
with  clenched  fists,  giving  vent  to  fiery  ebullitions  of  anger — these,  in 
outline  features,  constituted  the  scene  upon  which  broadening  day-light 
peered  through  the  shutters  of  the  convention  hall.  It  was  well  past 
midnight  when  the  twelfth  ballot  was  taken,  the  result  of  which  was  as 
follows:  Slaton  110,  Hardwick  164,  Felder  93.  Mr.  Hutchins  had 
withdrawn  from  the  contest.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Governor 
' Slaton 's  friends  wished  to  accord  him  the  privileges  of  the  floor;  but 
there  arose  a  storm  of  pr6test  from  the  opposing  delegates.  For  more 
than  an  hour  pandemonium  reigned.  At  last,  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
the  delegates  once  more  became  quiet.  Another  ballot  was  taken,  but 
without  resolving  the  deadlock.  Finally  at  7.30  A.  M.,  on  Thursday, 
September  1,  the  convention  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon. 

With  less  than  five  hours  for  rest,  it  was  still  a  careworn  body  of 
delegates  upon  the  ears  of  whom  fell  the  sound  of  the  chairman's  gavel 
when  the  hour  for  reassembling  arrived.  But  a  change  in  the  situation 
was  manifest.  There  was  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  hall  which 
told  distinctly  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand.  No  sooner  was  the  convention 
called  to  order  than  the  friends  of  Mr.  Felder  obtained  for  him  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  and  mounting  the  platform,  amidst  an  outburst 
of  enthusiasm,  followed  almost  in  an  instant  by  a  deep  hush  of  expect- 
ancy, Mr.  Felder  thanked  the  friends  who  had  supported  him  in  this 
fight  for  senator  with  such  a  splendid  front,  stating  that,  while  he 
honorably  coveted  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  his  desire  for 
democratic  harmony  was  greater  than  his  ambition  for  self-aggrandize- 
ment, and  he  therefore  withdrew  from  the  contest. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Felder 's  speech,  the  friends  of  Governor  Slaton 
again  insisted  that  he  be  heard  by  the  convention.  To  this  proposal, 
there  was  another  storm  of  opposition,  but  a  spirit  of  fair  play  at  length 
prevailed.  Governor  Slaton  took  the  platform  amidst  an  Ephesian 
uproar.  It  was  not  without  extreme  difficulty  that  he  made  himself 
heard.  At  times  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  swelling  volume  of  sound, 
to  which  alike  his  friends  and  his  foes  by  turn  contributed.  But  he 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  delegates  for  support,  calling  attention  to 
his  plurality  of  7,000  votes  in  the  state  primary  election  of  August  19. 
He  counted  a  plurality  also  both  of  counties  and  of  county  units,  and 
was  the  strongest  candidate  before  the  convention,  having  received  the 
strongest  popular  endorsement.  But  the  temper  of  the  convention  was 
not  in  accord  with  the  governor's  plea.  To  nominate  a  candidate  it 
was  only  necessary  for  the  FeHer-Hardwick  factions  to  unite;  and  the 
moment  was  at  hand  for  this  fusion  of  strength. 

On  the  fourteenth  ballot,  Mr.  Hardwick  was  nominated.  The  vote 
stood  as  follows :  Hardwick  235,  Slaton  133,  Hutchins  4.  It  is  needless 
to  multiply  words  in  an  effort  to  describe  what  followed.  Mr.  Hardwick 
was  lifted  to  the  platform  for  a  speech,  the  echoes  of  which  made  the 
hall  resound.  At  its  conclusion  the  convention  adjourned  in  a  tumult 
of  excitement.  Following  his  election,  Mr.  Hardwick  at  once  resigned 
his  seat  in  Congress  and  for  the  unfinished  term  Hon.  Carl  Vinson,  of 
Baldwin,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  Mr.  Vinson  having  already  been 
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named  in  the  primary  for  the  full  term  to  commence  March  4,  1915. 
Within  a  few  days  after  his  election,  Mr.  Hardwick  took  his  seat  in 

•  # 

the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Growing  out  of  charges  preferred  against  Judge  Emory  Speer,  of 
the  Federal  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Georgia,  Congress  in  the 
fall  of  1913  had  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  his  official  cfon- 
duct.  Hon.  W.  A.  Huff,  of  Macon,  then  well  advanced  in  years,  was  the 
chief  complainant,  alleging  that  a  great  estate,  to  which  he  was  a  party 
at  interest,  had  been  frittered  away  by  years  of  litigation,  due  to  the 
willful  connivance  and  tyranny  of  the  court  over  which  Judge  Speer 
presided.  It  was  charged  moreover,  that  Judge  Speer  had  given  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family  connection  lucrative  appointments;  that  he  had 
been  vindictive  in  persecuting  and  punishing  his  enemies;  that  he  had 
incurred  the  personal  ill-will  of  the  entire  bar  of  the  state ;  that  he  had 
been  haughty,  overbearing,  arrogant,  arbitrary,  dictatorial  and  oppres- 
sive on  the  bench,  especially  to  those  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure, 
whether  for  political  reasons  or  on  grounds  purely  personal;  that  it  was 
often  difficult,  sometimes  absolutely  impossible,  to  obtain  justice  in  his 
court;  that  scores  of  lawyers,  for  this  reason,  refused  to  practice  in  his 
court ;  that  he  cared  more  for  display  than  for  truth ;  that  he  sometimes 
held  court  at  a  summer  resort  in  North  Carolina,  forcing  lawyers  to 
cross  the  state  line  in  order  to  reach  him;  and  that  he  was  guilty  of 
numerous  high-handed  acts,  ill-becoming  a  wearer  of  the  judicial  ermine 
of  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  these  charges  were  preferred,  Judge  Speer  had  served 
on  the  Federal  bench  for  nearly  three  decades.  The  frosts  of  more  than 
sixty  years  had  commenced  to  whiten  his  hair.  He  had  formerly  been  a 
democrat  but  on  certain  issues  had  become  a  republican.  For  this  reason 
he  had  not  been  in  accord  with  a  majority  of  his  fellow-citizens  in 
Georgia,  nor  on  cordial  terms  with  many  of  his  colleagues  at  the  bar. 
In  his  several  campaigns  for  Congress  he  had  engendered  bitter  antagon- 
isms ;  and  these,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  still  survived. 

Judge  Speer 's  attitude  toward  his  enemies  was  never  at  any  time 
conciliatory  or  friendly  and  his  bearing  was  imperious.  This  intensified 
the  personal  dislike  in  which  he  was  held  by  a  great  number  of  people, 
to  whom  his  brilliant  powers  of  intellect  and  his  captivating  gifts  of 
eloquence  made  no  appeal,  except  to  incite  in  them  an  increased  fear  of 
his  ability  to  thwart  the  ends  of  justice.  The  committee  began  its  probe, 
in  Macon,  Georgia,  on  January  19,  1914.  Several  weeks  were  consumed 
in  the  hearing.  Sessions  were  held  also  in  Savannah  and  at  other  places. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  committee  were  democrats.  Judge  Speer, 
though  ably  represented  by  counsel,  was  not  permitted  to  summon  wit- 
nesses in  his  own  behalf.  It  was  a  one-sided  investigation,  entirely  ex 
parte,  to  the  disclosures  of  which,  in  great  injustice  to  Judge  Speer,  the 
widest  publicity  was  given. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  brought  to  bear  upon 
a  record  of  thirty  years  on  the  bench,  by  men  of  an  opposite  political 
faith,  the  committee  found  nothing  upon  which  to  base  charges  of 
impeachment.  It  was  satisfied  to  return  a  mere  verdict  of  censure,  from 
which,  however,  a  minority  report  dissented,  in  favor  of  complete 
exoneration.    Judge  Speer  was  not  disturbed  in  his  occupancy  of  the 
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Federal  bench,  but  an  act  was  passed  creating  a  new  judgeship  in  the 
Southern  District  of  Georgia,  to  which  Hon.  W.  W.  Lambdin,  of  Way- 
cross,  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson.  At  the  time  of  this  investi- 
gation. Judge  Speer  was  just  beginning  to  recover  from  a  long  illness, 
the  result  of  which  for  weeks  was  involved  in  grave  doubt. 

On  the  eve  of  the  European  war,  when  Governor  Slaton's  adminis- 
tration had  entered  upon  its  second  year,  prosperity  in  Georgia  registered 
high  water  mark.  The  golden  horns  of  plenty  were  filled  to  overflowing. 
Cotton,  the  staple  product  of  the  Southern  planter,  was  bringing  an 
unprecedented  price  in  New  York.  There  were  large  shipments  to 
Liverpool  and  to  other  European  ports;  and  farmers  throughout  the 
state  were  exulting  in  an  era  of  good  times.  Governor  Slaton's  annual 
message  to  the  Legislature,  in  the  summer  of  1914,  portrayed  conditions 
in  the  following  paragraph.    Said  he  :* 

**I  rejoice  with  you  in  the  general  prosperity  which  has  blessed  the 
State  during  the  past  year.  Since  our  last  session  the  people  have 
enjoyed  the  favors  of  a  generous  Providence.  Their  crops  have  been 
bountiful,  their  industries  have  flourished,  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown. 
The  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  has  utilized  with  ceaseless 
energy  his  opportunities,  unrestrained  in  effort  by  the  hampering  effect 
of  unwise  laws.  The  schools  and  institutions  of  learning  are  giving  to 
the  children  and  youth  the  keys  of  knowledge  and  providing  them  with 
that  equality  of  opportunity  which  is  all  the  worthy  can  demand ;  and, 
more  important  than  all,  the  church  in  every  community  is  teaching  the 
lessons  of  Him  upon  obedience  to  whose  statutes  rests  the  welfare  of  all 
nations." 


*  House  Journal,  1914,  p.  92. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

Outbreak  op  the  European  War — The  Most  Titanic  Struggle  in 
THE  World's  History — ^President  Wilson's  Firm  Stand  for 
Neutrauty — Financial  Conditions  Become  Acute  as  a  Result  op 
THE  War — Cotton  Drops  in  Price  and  Becomes  a  Drug  on  the 
Market — ^No  Movement  op  the  Crop — Business  Stagnates — 
Industry  Is  Paralyzed — Federal  Reserve  Banks  Prevent  a  Panic 
— The  *'Buy-a-Bale"  Movement — Smaller  Cotton  Acreage 
Planted  In  1914 — An  Unexpected  Demand  Sends  Cotton  Up 
Again — A  War  Loan  op  $500,000,000  Negotiated  by  the  Allies  In 
This  Country  Stimulates  Industrial  and  Commercial  Activity — 
Germany,  Though  Her  Ports  Are  Blockaded,  Also  Buys  Cotton, 
Storing  It  for  Future  Use — The  Lusitanla  Is  Torpedoed — 0\'er 
1,000  Lives  Lost — Some  op  the  Victims  Are  Americans — Other 
Affairs  at  Sea  Add  Embarrassing  Complications — Germany's 
Submarine  Policy — President  Wilson  Holds  Kaiser  Wilhelm  to 
A  Strict  Account — Writes  a  Series  op -Letters  Ending  In  the 
Most  Brilliant  'Diplomatic  Victory  on  Record — Secretary  op 
State  Wm.  J.  Bryan,  Fails  to  Share  In  This  Achievement, 
Having  Retired  From  the  Cabinet,  In  Protest  Against  Its  War- 
like Message  to  Germany — An  Extreme  Advocate  op  Peace — 

GrOVERNOR     SlaTON's     FiNAL     RECOMMENDATIONS — ^BeFORE    RETIRING 

From  Office,  He  Commutes  the  Sentence  of  Leo  M.  Frank  From 
Death  to  Life  Imprisonment — Turbulent  Demonstrations — A 
Review  of  This  Historic  Case — Letter  Written  by  Judge  Roan, 
THE  Trial  Judge,  on  His  Death  Bed,  Plays  an  Important  Part — 
Reasons  for  Commuting  the  Sentence  Set  Forth  In  a  Lengthy 
Statement — Frank  Taken  to  ^IiLiiEDGEViLLE  at  IMidnight — 
Sheriff  Mangum,  On  His  Return,  Addresses  An  Angry  Crowd  at 
THE  State  Capitol  —  Governor  Slaton's  Life  Imperiled — 
Mr.  Watson's  BittJer  Charges — The  Governor's  Partnership 
With  Rosser,  One  of  the  Counsel  For  Frank,  Is  Fully  Set 
Forth — No  Grounds  for  Imputing  Sordid  Motives  to  Governor 
Slation — The  State  Severely  Censured  by  Newspapers  of  the 
Country  for  Denying  Frank  a  New  Trial — Governor  Slaton 
Upheld  by  the  Northern  Press  for  Commuting  the  Sentence, 
But  Most  of  the  Home  Papers  Are  Silent — On  Retiring  From 
Office,  Governor  Slaton  Leaves  For  An  Extended  Visit  to  the 
Pacific  Coast — His  Parting  Words  a  Dramatic  Climax. 

But  an  era  of  depression  was  at  hand.  On  the  European  horizon 
dark  clouds  of  war  were  beginning  to  gather.  Events  were  moving 
rapidly  toward  an  Armageddon.     Within  a  week's  time  five  of  the 
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greatest  powers  of  Europe  had  become  engaged  in  the  most  colossal  con- 
flict of  all  history:  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  on  one  side,  with 
England,  France  and  Russia,  on  the  other.  Later  the  Turks  were  to 
join  the  Teutons,  while  Italy,  withdrawing  from  the  Triple  Alliance, 
was  to  cast  her  lot  with  the  Triple  Entente.  When  a  few  months  more 
had  elapsed  it  began  to  look  as  if  the  contest  'might  eventually  be 
decided  in  the  Balkan  cock-pit. 

For  years  these  great  powers  had  been  anticipating  a  rupture;  and 
such  were  the  convolutions  of  inter-related  interest  that  no  eye  could 
detect  its  ultimate  issues.  German  militarism  was  a  menace  to  the  peace 
of  all  Europe.  England,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  growing  power 
of  the  Germans,  across  the  Channel,  began  to  tremble  for  her  foreign 
trade  and  to  devise  measures  for  bolstering  her  supremacy  upon  the 
seas.  Russia  sought  an  outlet  for  her  commerce  on  the  Mediterranean, 
where  her  Balkan  provinces  were  clustered.  France  was  eager  to  reclaim 
her  long-lost  but  still  loved  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  To  involve  the  whole 
continent  in  one  titantic  struggle  it  was  only  necessary  to  apply  a  match 
to  the  European  powder  magazine.  This  was  supplied  when  the  Arch- 
duke Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Austria,  was  murdered  at 
Sarajevo,  in  Bosnia,  by  a  Servian  student.  It  precipitated  a  world- 
conflict.  All  Europe  became  engulfed  in  the  bloody  vortex  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Tremendous  strides  in  the  art  of  war  had  been  made  since  the  great 
civil  conflict  in  America.  Engines  of  destruction  had  become  more 
deadly.  Guns  had  been  invented  with  power  to  decimate  and  destroy 
great  armies  by  turning  upon  a  simple  pivot.  Asphyxiating  gases  had 
been  discovered  with  which  to  poison  the  atmosphere  of  extensive  areas, 
involving  slow  death  to  thousands.  Navies  had  grown  in  size,  efiiciency, 
and  fighting-power ;  submarines  had  multiplied  in  number ;  while  to  the 
list  of  death-dealing  engines  on  land  and  sea  had  been  added  a  new 
terror  of  the  skies :  the  dreaded  air-ship.  This  last  named  instrument  of 
destruction  had  been  foreshadowed  by  Tennyson  in  Locksley  Hall,  when 
he — 

' '  Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales 
Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a 

ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies,  grappling  in  the  central  blue." 

Within  six  months  after  the  European  war  began,  all  records  had 
been  shattered.  In  no  conflict  of  history,  had  such  wanton  and  wide- 
spread destruction  both  to  life  and  to  property  been  witnessed.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  recount  the  causes  nor  to  recite  the  tragic  details  of  the 
great  European  war.  Its  final  issues  may  reach  far  into  the  future; 
and  when  it  ends  the  whole  map  of  Europe  may  need  to  be  reconstructed. 
The  Turk  may  be  driven  back  into  Asia.  The  Holy  Land  may  be  rescued 
from  the  grasp  of  Mahomet  and  the  cross  of  Christ  lifted  again  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Temple.  But  these  are  only  idle  conjectures;  we 
must  deal  with  facts. 

President  Wilson's  firm  stand  for  neutrality  alone  prevented  this 
nation  from  becoming  involved  in  the  European  war,  at  its  very  outset. 
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He  first  averted  a  clash  with  Mexico  and  then  turned  a  placid  counten- 
ance to  the  battling  powers  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  Gulflight  incident 
threatened  a  rupture  of  relations  between  this  country  and  Germany 
and  had  a  man  less  evenly  poised  than  Woodrow  Wilson  occupied  the 
President's  chair  in  Washington  serious  consequences  might  have 
resulted.  But  Mr.  'Wilson's  wise  diplomacy,  without  sacrificing  the 
nation's  honor,  resulted  in  maintaining  its  peace.  At  the  same  time, 
war's  inhuman  barbarities  were  rebuked  and  due  respect  exacted  for 
the  American  flag.  As  the  greatest  of  neutral  powers,  this  country 
occupies  a  unique  position.  Its  influence  is  far-reaching;  and  when  the 
European  war  comes  to  a  close  it  will  be  this  country  which  will  largely 
dictate  the  terms  on  which  its  issues  will  be  adjusted,  its  boundary  lines 
fixed,  its  indemnities  measured,  and  its  lasting  peace  established. 

But  the  immediate  effect  of  the  European  war  upon  Georgia's  indus- 
trial fortunes  was  most  disastrous.  It  swiftly  sent  down  the  price  of 
cotton.  It  checked  the  wheels  of  business.  It  put  an  end  to  the  activities 
of  capital.  There  followed  a  general  paralysis  in  trade  circles.  Bankers 
became  slow  in  advancing  money  and  debtors  found  themselves  unable 
to  meet  maturing  obligations.  There  was  no  movement  whatever  in  the 
cotton  crop ;  and  the  fleecy  staple  which  in  1913  had  brought-  as  much 
as  15  cents  per  pound  became  this  year,  at  6  cents  per  pound,  a  drug  on 
the  market.  Such  conditions  were  ominous  of  disaster.  The  new  cur- 
rency system  of  the  Wilson  administration,  with  its  chain  of  regional 
banks,  reaching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  alone  prevented  a  panic.  The 
**Buy-a-Bale"  movement  was  not  without  its  stimulating  effect,  but 
what  served  more  than  anything  else  to  compose  the  minds  of  people 
and  to  restore  the  financial  balance  was  public  confidence  in  the  elear 
thinking,  in  the  sound  judgment,  and  in  the  philosophic  calm  of  our 
great  President.  England's  order  of  council  making  cotton  contraband 
of  war  and  her  blockade  of  German  ports  denying  the  South  access  to 
German  markets  continued  to  cast  its  baleful  shadow  upon  the  cotton 
fields  of  Georgia,  but  the  ability  of  our  people  to  adapt  themselves  to  a 
trying  situation  was  slowly  but  surely  asserting  itself  in  a  gradual 
return  of  better  times.  Before  another  year  elapsed  cotton  was  bringing 
12  cents  per  pound,  with  the  prospect  of  reaching  an  even  higher  figure. 
The  farmers  had  planted  a  smaller  acreage  in  cotton,  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  up  the  price,  and  to  help  in  the  upward  trend  to  better  condi* 
tions  a  war  loan  of  $500,000,000  was  negotiated  in  this  country  by  the 
allies,  with  the  understanding  that  every  dollar  of  this  amount  was  to  be 
expended  in  this  country  for  needed  supplies.  Georgia's  share  in  this 
wind-fall  was  $23,000,000,  all  of  which  was  to  be  expended  by  the  allies 
in  the  purchase  of  cotton.  Germany,  though  her  ports  were  blockaded, 
also  became  a  purchaser  of  cotton  in  large  quantities,  storing  it  in  this 
country  for  future  use — a  policy  of  wisdom. 

But  this  is  anticipating.  On  May  7,  1915,  there  occurred  an  event 
which  threatened  once  more  to  destroy  the  nation's  peace.  The  steam- 
ship Lusitania,  of  the  Cunard  line,  one  of  the  largest  passenger  boats 
then  in  existence,  en  route  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  with  1,800 
passengers  on  board,  was  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine,  just  out- 
side the  harbor  of  Queenstown,  with  the  result  that  less  than  half  of  its 
passengers  escaped.    Though  flying  the  English  colors,  there  were  188 
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Americans  on  board,  most  of  whom  found  watery  graves.  Among  the 
victims  of  this  frightful  holocaust  were :  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt,  a  multi- 
millionaire; Charles  Frohman,  a  well-known  theatrical  manager;  and 
Elbert  Hubbard,  a  noted  editor.  These  Americans  knowingly  incurred  a 
risk  by  engaging  passage  on  a  ship  flying  the  English  colors,  at  a  time  when 
England  was  at  war  with  Germany,  and  at  a  time  when  the  latter 
country,  held  in  a  state  of  blockade,  was  obliged  to  retaliate  upon  Eng- 
land in  what  seemed  to  be  an  assassin's  cowardly  method  Of  attack.  In 
this  particular  instance  no  notice  whatever  had  been  given  to  passengers 
on  board,  among  whom  were  many  women  and  children.  The  vessel 
carried  no  munitions  of  war.  It  was  coming  westward  from  the  sphere 
of  hostilities.  Against  such  an  inhuman  method  of  warfare  President 
Wilson  protested  in  a  series  of  notes  which  resulted  in  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  diplomatic  victories  recorded  in  American  annals.  While  this 
correspondence  was  in  progress,  another  English  vessel,  the  Arabic,  with 
Americans  on  boards  was  torpedoed,  thus  gravely  complicating  the  situa- 
tion ;  but  in  the  end  Germany  was  forced  to  disavow  her  acts,  to  modify 
her  methods  of  submarine  warfare  and  to  make  a  complete  surrender  to 
President  Wilson's  contention,  viz.,  that  attacks  upon  unarmed  vessels 
without  notice  must  cease.  For  sinking  the  Arabic,  a  vessel  flying  the 
American  flag,  Germany  agreed  to  make  full  reparation,  stating  that  in 
this  case  the  submarine  commander  had  gone  beyond  the  instructions 
of  the  imperial  government.  To  quote  a  terse  commentary  upon  this 
wonderful  diplomatic  coup:* 

''President  Wilson's  part  in  this  perplexing  and  dangerous  issue 
will  stand  always  among  the  most  brilliant  and  beneficent  chapters  of 
our  .nation's  foreign  affairs.  From  first  to  last  he  has  been  at  once 
thoughtful  and  firm,  patient  and  unflinching.  A  policy  less  courageous 
than  his  would  have  sacrificed  the  country's  honor;  a  policy  less  careful 
would  have  sacrificed  its  peace.  The  Wilson  policy  has  preserved  peace 
with  unblemished  and  unquestioned  honor,  and  has  achieved  results  as 
fruitful  to  the  cause  of  civilization  and  humanity  as  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. ' ' 

Though  secretary  of  state,  in  President  Wilson's  cabinet,  for  more 
than  two  years,  Mr.  Bryan  did  not  share  in  this  brilliant  triumph  of 
diplomacy,  having  retired  from  the  cabinet  in  protest  against  the  war- 
like character  of  President  Wilson's  notes  to  the  German  Government. 
Mr.  Bryan  was  an  extreme  advocate  of  peace.  Some  of  his  views  were, 
in  fact,  Utopian.  But  in  withdrawing  from  the  cabinet,  he  did  more 
to  comfort  Germany  and  to  hinder  the  cause  of  arbitration  than  he 
could  possibly  have  done  had  he  acted  from  an  entirely  opposite  point 
of  view.  Moreover,  he  failed  to  share  in  the  splendid  victory  for  peace 
achieved  a  few  weeks  later  by  President  Wilson. 

Governor  Slaton's  last  message  to  the  Legislature,  transmitted  on 
June  23, 1915,  reviewed  at  some  length  the  salient  features  of  his  admin- 
istration, dealing  especially  with  its  two  greatest  achievements,  the 
refunding  the  state's  bonded  indebtedness  and  the  passage  of  the  tax 
equalization  act.  He  referred  to  the  European  war,  then  in  progress, 
to  its  paralyzing  effect  upon  business  conditions  and  to  its  depreciation 
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of  values,  but  was  gratified  to  inform  the  Legislature  that  the  state's 
high  credit  had  been  maintained.  Governor  Slaton  urged  the  passage  of 
an  act  providing  for  a  state  auditor,  as  a  wise  precaution  in  safeguard- 
ing the  people's  money.  He  also  recommended  legislation  looking  to  the 
prompt  payment  of  teachers.  For  years  each  administration  had  been 
embarrassed  by  this  difficulty  and  to  permit  it  to  continue  was  a  great 
injustice  to  a  noble  profession  whose  members — ^none  too  well  paid — 
were  training  Georgia's  future  citizens.    Said  he:  * 

**This  condition  arose  from  lengthening  the  school  term  and  increas- 
ing the  appropriation  from  an  amount  which  was  satisfied  by  constitu- 
tional sources  of  revenue  to  a  much  larger  sum  and  then  diminishing 
the  constitutional  revenue  without  making  provision  for  the  changed 
conditions." 

To  obviate  this  trouble,  Governor  Slaton  recommended  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  of  which  the  governor  was  a  member,  be  empowered 
to  borrow  money,  with  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  repayment  of  sums 
borrowed  to  be  made  in  September  when  corporate  taxes  are  received. 
He  also  recommended  a  careful  consideration  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  its  re-leasing  in  1919,  its  terminal 
properties,  especially  those  in  Chattanooga,  the  advisability  of  permit- 
ting its  line  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  paralleled,  and  other  related 
topics.  Governor  Slaton 's  relinquishment  of  office  severed  an  unbroken 
record  of  service  to  the  state  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
He  had  served  in  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly  and  had  for 
two  successive  terms  presided  over  each  house;  he  had  served  as  gover- 
nor ad  interim  for  a  short  period;  and  finally  by  the  largest  popular 
.vote  on  record  in  Georgia  he  had  for  two  years  been  honored  yrith 
executive  responsibilities. 

But  Governor  Slaton 's  administration  was  fated  to  close  amid 
dramatic  scenes.  The  history  of  Georgia  affords  no  parallel  to  the  cir- 
cumstances undel:  which  he  relinquished  office  in  1915  to  become  once 
more  a  private  citizen.  Opinions  will  differ  for  some  time  to  come  as  to 
the  motives  actuating  Governor  Slaton  in  this  supreme  crisis  of  his 
life;  and  while  some  harshly  criticized  and  even  savagely  condemned 
him  for  an  act  which  was  most  unpopular  at  the  time,  others  praised  him 
for  an  exhibition  of  moral  courage,  the  value  of  which  to  the  state  would 
be  apparent  only  when  passion  cooled  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  public 
sentiment  returned  once  more  to  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium.  As  we 
have  already  observed,  Governor  Slaton  came  to  the  executive  chair  on 
a  tidal  wave  of  popjilar  enthusiasm  unprecedented  in  (Georgia's  annals. 
His  ability  was  conceded  on  all  sides.  His  ripe  experience  as  a  legislator 
gave  him  a  profound  insight  into  matters  vital  to  the  state's  welfare; 
and  after  serving  the  state  as  governor  e\ety  one  predicted  for  him  a 
career  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  His  annual  barbecues  given 
in  compliment  to  the  General  Assembly  had  made  him  the  toast  of  his 
colleagues  in  all  parts  of  the  state;  and  to  all  of  these  without  an 
exception  he  was  plain  '*  Jack  Slaton."  The  hospitality  of  his  beautiful 
Peachtree  home  had  crystallized  into  a  proverb  and  perhaps  never  in 
the  history  of  the  state  had  a  governor's  wife  so  completely  won  the^ 
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hearts  of  the  people  by  her  gracious  charm  of  modesty  than  had  Mrs. 
Slaton ;  and  if  her  husband  was  admired  for  his  shining  talents  she  was 
no  less  idolized  for  the  nameless  grace  with  which  amid  the  changed 
conditions  of  a  new  South  she  portrayed  the  gentle  manners  and  kept 
alive  the  velvet  traditions  of  an  old  regime. 

But  in  striking  contrast  with  Governor  Slaton 's  assumption  of 
executive  reipponsibilities  was  his  relinquishment  of  the  official  helm.  To 
protect  him  from  bodily  harm,  at  the  hands  of  an  infuriated  mob,  it  was 
necessary  for  a  regimental  guard  of  the  state's  militia  commanded  in 
person  by  Adj.-Gen.  Joseph  Van  Holt  Nash,  to  encircle  his  country 
home  on  Peachtree  Road  with  a  belt  of  glistening  steel.  On  his  way  to 
the  capitol,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  successor  in  office,  the  great  seal 
of  Georgia's  statehood,  it  was  necessary  for  an  armed  body  to  escort 
him;  and  when  he  arose  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  perform 
the  part  assigned  to  him  in  the  day's  program,  jeers  and  hisses  mingled 
in  the  tumult  of  applause  and  bore  to  his  ears  a  message  little  in  keeping 
with  the  music  to  which  he  was  wont  to  listen.  But  he  faced  the  ordeal 
with  an  unruffled  front,  reminding  one  of  Palinurus,  the  old  pilot,  who 
kept  his  hand  on  the  helm  and  his  eyes  .on  the  stars,  until  plunging  at 
last  heavily  into  the  sea  his  stiflfened  fingers  still  clutched  an  iron  frag- 
ment of  the  rudder.  Holding  in  his  hand  the  great  seal  of  the  common- 
wealth, Governor  Slaton  spoke  with  an  accent  which  betrayed  no  emotion. 
Said  he,  addressing  Governor-elect  Harris : 

''Sir,  I  know  that  in  my  hands  this  emblem  of  Georgia's  statehood 
has  not  been  dishonored  and  I  am  sure  that  in  yours  it  will  be  kept 
equally  sacred." 

To  explain  the  scene  which  we  have  just  attempted  to  describe,  it 
devolved  upon  Governor  Slaton,  in  the  closing  hours  of  his  administra- 
tion to  speak  the  final  Word  in  the  most  celebrated  murder  trial  on  record 
in  Georgia — the  trial  of  Leo  M.  Frank,  a  Jew,  charged  with  the  murder 
of  little  fourteen-year-old  Mary  Phagan,  to  which  extended  reference 
has  already  been  made  in  a  former  chapter.  Every  effort  to  secure  for 
Frank  a  new  trial  had  been  exhausted.  New  lawyers  to  plead  the 
defendant's  case  on  constitutional  grounds  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  had  been  retained;  but  without  avail.  Luther  Z. 
Rosser,  Ruben  R.  Arnold,  Herbert  J.  Haas  and  others  had  represented 
Frank  at  the  original  trial;  then  Tye,  Peeples  and  Jordan,  Henry  A. 
Alexander  and  others,  taking  up  the  case,  had  fought  for  Frank's  life 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and  finally  Ex-Congress- 
man Wm.  M.  Howard  and  Hon.  M.  J.  Yeomans  were  brought  into  the 
case  to  argue  its  merits  on  a  plea  for  clemency  before  the  prison  board 
and  before  the  governor.  This  was  in  a  last  supreme  effort  to  save 
Frank's  neck.  "William  J.  Bums,  the  noted  detective  and  criminologist,, 
was  brought  to  Atlanta  by  friends  of  Frank  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
succeed  in  unearthing  new  evidence;  but  he  blundered  in  such  a  way 
as  to  create  the  impression  that  he  was  a  much  overrated  man,  if  not  an 
imposter  and  a  fraud ;  and  his  connection  with  the  case  was  undoubtedly 
injurious  to  his  client's  interest.  The  fact  that  Frank  was  a  Jew  brought 
to  his  support,  in  an  ever  increasing  circle,  the  members  of  his  race  not 
only  in  Georgia  but  throughout  the  country ;  and  before  this  celebrated 
case  reached  its  culminating  stages  the  entire  Hebrew  population  of 
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America  was  believed  to  be  an  organized  unit  directing  and  financing  a 
systematic  campaign  to  mold  public  sentiment  and  to  snatch  Frank  from 
the  clutches  of  the  law.  There  was  probably  little  anti-Semitic  feeling 
at  the  time  of  the  trial.  Popular  indignation  vented  itself  rather  against 
the  crime  itself,  an  atrocious  act  of  brutality;  and  there  was  a  feeling 
that,  whoever  the  perpetrator  might  be,  Jew  or  Gentile,  white  or  black, 
he  was  worthy  of  death,  regardless  of  his  racial  antecedents.  The 
prosecuting  attorney's  law  partner  was  a  Jew;  but  this  fact  only  served 
to  show  Mr.  Dorsey's  friendly  attitude  toward  a  race,  represented  in  the 
firm  of  which  he  was  a  member.  However,  in  banding  themselves 
together  to  accomplish  Prank's  rescue,  the  Jews  unconsciously  no  doubt 
supplied  fuel  to  an  anti-Semitic  feeling,  causing  it  to  spring  eveiltually 
into  an  open  flame  of  race  hatred.  Throughout  the  country  there  was 
a  widespread  criticism  of  the  courts  of  Georgia  for  refusing  to  accord 
Frank  a  new  trial ;  and  not  only  individuals  of  prominence  but  corporate 
bodies  of  great  influence  and  power  deluged  both  the  governor  and  the 
pardon  board  with  petitions  begging  for  clemency,  on  Frank's  behalf, 
in  the  name  of  an  outraged  civilization.  Delegations  were  even  sent  to 
Atlanta  from  various  parts  of. the  North  and  East.  Ex-Gov.  Eugene 
Foss,  of  Massachusetts,  was  among  these  petitioners  who  came  to  Atlanta 
in  person.  It  must  be  said,  in  sheer  justice  to  Frank,  that  no  prisoner 
ever  possessed  such  advocates.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  doubt  bb  to  his 
guilt  was  entertained  by  every  tribunal  before  which  his  case  was 
reviewed.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  was  divided.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  divided.  The  Prison  Commission  was 
divided.  Judge  Roan — the  trial  judge  himself — declared  that  he  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  of  Frank's  guilt.  Judge  Roan  died  within  eighteen 
months  after  pronouncing  sentence  upon  Frank;  but  one  of  the  most 
impressive  documents,  adduced  by  Mr.  Howard  bfefore  the  Prison  Com- 
mission, was  a  letter  from  Judge  Roan,  written  among  the  Berkshire 
Hills  of  Massachusetts.  It  seemed  to  be  a  spectral  effort,  Qn  the  part 
of  the  dying  jurist,  to  save  Leo  M.  Frank  from  an  untimely  end.  Since 
the  letter  was  not  brought  forward  until  this  crucial  moment  and  was 
introduced  in  evidence  without  its  accompanying  envelope  there  was 
some  question  raised  as  to  its  genuineness,  but  the  character  of  those 
who  vouched  for  its  integrity  resolves  all  doubt  upon  this  point.  The 
letter  ran  as  follows :  * 

**Ro8ser  &  Brandon  &  R.  R.  Arnold, 
**Attys.  for  Leo  M.  Frank. 

''North  Adams,  Mass.,  Dec ,  1914. 

''Gentlemen: 

"After  considering  your  communication,  asking  that  I  recommend 
executive  clemency  in  the  punishment  of  Leo.  M.  Frank  I  wish  to  say, 
that  at  the  proper  time,  I  shall  ask  the  prison  commission  to  recommend, 
and  the  governor  to  commute  Frank's  sentence  to  life  imprisonment. 
This,  however,  I  will  not  do  until  the  defendant's  application  shall  have 
been  filed  and  the  governor  and  prison  commission  shall  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  record  in  the  case. 

"It  is  possible  that  I  showed  undue  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
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jury  in  this  case,  when  I  allowed  their  verdict  to  stand.  They  said  hj 
their  verdict  that  they  had  found  the  truth.  I  was  still  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  and  so  expressed  myself.  My  search  for  the  truth,  though 
diligent  and  earnest,  had  not  been  so  successful.  In  the  exercise  of 
judicial  discretion,  restricted  and  limited,  according  to  my  interpretation 
of  the  decisions  of  the  reviewing  courts,  I  allowed  the  jury's  verdict  to 
remain  undisturbed.    I  had  no  way  of  knowing  it  was  erroneous. 

**  After  many  months  of  continued  deliberation  I  am  still  uncertain 
of  Frank's  guilt.  This  state  of  uncertainty  is  largely  due  to  the  character 
of  the  negro  Conley's  testimony,  by  which  the  verdict  was  evidently 
reached. 

''Therefore,  I  consider  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  state  should  exert  every  effort  in  ascertaining  the  truth.  The  execu- 
tion of  any  person,  whose  guilt  has  not  been  satisfactorily  proven  to 
the  constituted  authorities,  is  too  horrible  to  contemplate.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  person  should  meet  with  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law 
until  the  court,  jury,  and  governor  shall  all  have  been  satisfied  of  that 
person's  guilt.  Hence,  at  the  proper  time,  I  shall  express  and  enlarge 
upon  these  views  directly  to  the  governor  and  the  prison  commission. 

**  However,  if  for  any  cause,  I  am  prevented  from  doing  this,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter  at  the  hearing.    Very  truly, 

''(Seal)  L.  S.  Roan." 

Two  n^embers  of  the  Prison  Commission  opposed  while  only  one 
favored  clemency  for  Frank;  and  thus  the  matter  stood  when,  on  the 
eve  of  retiring  from  oflBce  in  June,  1915,  (Jovemor  Slaton  was  called 
upon  to  act  as  the  final  arbiter  in  this  celebrated  case.  Solicitor  Dorsey, 
in  a  lengthy  speech  of  great  power,  resisted  clemency  for  Frank;  while 
Mr.  Howard,  in  a  masterful  plea,  argued  for  nine  hours  the  cause  of  his 
client,  traversing  every  phase  of  the  case  from  first  to  last.  There  was 
hardly  a  scintilla  of  the  ^idence  with  which  he  was  not  perfectly 
familiar,  though  his  appearance  for  Frank  was  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

Before  rendering  a  decision,  Governor  Slaton  visited  the  scene  of 
the  murder,  in  the  National  Pencil  Factory,  weighed  carefully  the 
evidence  upon  which  Frank's  conviction  rested,  including  the  testimony 
of  Jim  Conley;  and  finally  resolved  the  problem  by  granting  a  commu- 
tation of  the  prisoner's  sentence  from  death  to  life  imprisonment.  We 
quote  the  following  paragraph  fropi  Governor  Slaton 's  statement,  in 
which  he  set  forth  his  reasons  for  granting  this  commutation.    Said  he :  * 


Executive  Office,  June  21st,  1915. 
In  Re  Leo  M.  Frank,  Fulton  Superior  Court.     Sentenced  to  be  exe- 
cuted, June  22nd,  1915. 

"Saturday,  April  26th,  1913,  was  Memorial  Day  in  Georgia  and  a 
general  holiday.  At  that  time  Mary  Phagan,  a  white  girl,  of  about 
14  years  of  age,  was  in  the  employ  of  the  National  Pencil  company, 
located  near  the  corner  of  Forsyth  and  Hunter  streets,  in  tlie  city  of 
Atlanta.  She  came  to  the  pencil  factory  a  little  after  noon  to  obtain 
the  money  due  her  for  her  work  on  a  preceding  Monday,  and  Leo  M. 
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Frank,  the  defendant,  paid  her  $1.20,  the  amount  due  her,  and  this  was 
the  last  time  she  was  seen  alive. 

*' Frank  was  tried  for  the  offense  and  found  guilty  the  succeeding 
August.    Application  is  now  made  to  me  for  clemency. 

*'This  case  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  comments  through  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  and  has  occasioned  the  transmission  of 
over  100,000  letters  from  various  states  requesting  clemency.  Many 
communications  have  been  received  from  citizens  of  this  state  advocating 
or  opposing  interference  with  the  sentence  of  the  court. 

**I  desire  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Georgia  desire  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  the  people  of  every  state  in 
the  Union.  Every  citizen  wishes  the  approbation  of  his  fellows  and  a 
state  or  nation  is  not  excepted.  In  the  preamble  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that  'When  in  the  course  of 
human  events  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bonds  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitles  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation.' 

**Many  newspapers  and  multitudes  of  people  have  attacked  the 
state  of  Georgia,  because  of  the  conviction  of  Leo  M.  Frank  and  have 
declared  the  conviction  to  have  been  through  the  domination  of  a  mob 
and  with  no  evidence  to  support  the  verdict.  This  opinion  has  been 
formed  to  a  great  extent  by  those  who  have  not  read  the  evidence  and 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  judicial  procedure  in  our  state. 

**I  have  been  unable  to  even  open  a  large  proportion  of  the  letters 
sent  me,  because  of  their  number  and  because  I  could  not  through  them 
gain  any  assistance  in  determining  my  duty. 

**The  murder  committed  was  a  most  heinous  one.  A  young  girl  was 
strangled  to 'death  by  a  cord  tied  around  4ier  throat  and  the  offender 
deserves  the  punishment  of  death.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  criminal. 

*  *  The  responsibility  is  upon  the  people  of  Georgia  to  protect  the  lives 
of  her  citizens  and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  her  laws,  and  if  the  choice 
must  be  made  between  the  approbation  of  citizens  of  other  states  and 
the  enforcement  of  our  laws  against  offenders,  whether  powerful  or  weak, 
we  must  choose  the  latter  alternative." 

•  T.0  quote  any  detached  portion  of  an  elaborate  argument  is,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  unfair.  Governor  Slaton  's  statement  was  most  exhaus- 
tive. It  embraced  perhaps  some  20,000  words;  and  since  we  cannot 
reproduce  the  argument  in  full,  we  merely  quote  its  closing  paragraph. 
Said  Governor  Slaton  in  conclusion:  *'The  performance  of  my  duty 
under  the  constitution  is  a  matter  of  my  conscience.  The  responsibility 
rests  where  the  power  is  reposed.  Judge  Roan,  with  that  awful  sense  of 
responsibility,  which  probably  came  over  him  as  he  thought  of  that  Judge 
before  whom  he  would  shortly  appear,  calls  to  me  from  another  world 
to  request  that  I  do  that  which  he  should  have  done.  I  can  endure  mis- 
construction, abuse  and  condemnation,  but  I  cannot  stand  the  constant 
companionship  of  an  accusing  conscience,  which  would  remind  me  in 
every  thought  that  I,  as  governor  of  Georgia,  failed  to  do  .what  I  thought 
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to  be  right.  There  is  a  territory  'beyond  A  Reasonable  DouBTy 
and  absolute  certainty/  for  which  the  law  provides  in  allowing  life 
imprisonment  instead  of  execution^  This  case  has  been  marked  by 
doubt.  The  trial  judge  doubted.  Two  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Georgia  doubted.  Two  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
doubted.    One  of  the  three  prison  commissioners  doubted. 

*'In  my  judgment,  by  granting  a  commutation  in  this  case,  I  am 
sustaining  the  jury,  the  judge  and  the  appellate  tribunals,  and  at  the 
same  time  am  discharging  that  duty  which  is  placed  on  me  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state. 

*' Acting,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  what  I  believe  to  be  my  duty 
under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  it  is 

''Ordered:  That  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  Leo  M.  Frank  is 
commuted  from  the  death  penalty  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

"This  21st  day  of  June,  1915. 

"John  M.  Slaton,  Governor.'' 

Within  an  hour  after  Governor  Slaton  had  reached  at  midnight  this 
decision  to  commute  the  prisoner's  sentence.  Prank  was  on  his  way  to 
Milledgeville  in  the  custody  of  SheriflE  Mangum;  and,  when  the  news 
of  Governor  Slaton 's  action  in  commuting  his  sentence  was  announced 
to  the  world,  on  the  morning  thereafter,  Prank  was  already  an  inmate 
of  the  State  Penitentiary,  safely  immured — for  the  time  being  at  least — 
within  its  prison  walls.  What  followed,  it  is  vain  to  desqribe  without 
the  pen  of  Dante.  The  batteries  of  Mr.  Watson's  paper,  the  Jeflferson- 
ian,  were  opened  at  once  in  a  galling  fire  upon  Governor  Slaton,  and  for 
weeks  the  rumblings  of  his  editorial  wrath  shook  the  state.  Most  of  the 
newspapers  were  discreetly  silent  fearing  to  excite  mob  violence 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  defend  Governor  Slaton  on  the  other.  The 
Jeflfersonian  became  an  unchallenged  mouth-piece  of  the  opposition. 
On  the  day  following  Prank's  commutation  an  excited  mob,  threatening 
violence  to  Governor  Slaton,  assembled  on  the  steps  of  the  capitol,  to 
hear  incendiary  harangues  from  some  of  its  own  leaders.  Pinding  the 
executive  office  vacant,  there  was  a  disposition  to  seek  the  governor  at 
his  home,  but  a  movement  in  this  direction  was  reserved  for  a  later 
hour.  Meanwhile,  the  crowd  sent  for  Sheriff  Mangum  to  give  them  an 
explanation  of  his  action,  and  from  the  speaker's  desk,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  facing  a  mob  whose  angry  gaze  was  fixed  upon  him, 
Sheriff  Mangum  explained  to  the  crowd  that  as  a  sworn  officer  of  the 
law  there  was  no  alternative  for  him  save  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the 
governor ;  and  he  thereupon  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  midnight  trip 
to  Milledgeville  with  Leo  M.  Prank.  The  sheriff  had  not  slept  a  wink 
in  twenty-four  hours.  His  face  wore  a  haggard  look.  But  he  made  the 
crowd  a  straight-forward  speech,  in  which  he  betrayed  no  quaver  of 
voice — no  accent  of  fear.  He  proceeded  with  caution,  slowly  weighing 
each  word,  lest  an  unguarded  statement  might  aggravate  the  peril  in 
which  he  stood.  His  speech  made  a  deep  impression.  There  was  a  pro- 
found silence  in  the  hall,  and  amid  the  pauses  of  his  speech  one  might 
have  heard  a  pin  drop.    Sheriff  Mangum  was  released.    But  the  vindic- 
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tive  spirit  of  the  mob  was  not  appeased,  even  though  Judge  John  C. 
Hart,  mounting  the  speaker's  desk,  endeavored  to  pour  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters.    At  last,  however,  Jhe  crowd  dispersed. 

Much  stress  was  laid  at  this  time  by  the  critics  of  Governor  Slaton 
upon  the  fact  that  prior  to  his  inauguration  as  governor  he  had  formed 
a  law  partnership  with  Mr.  Rosser,  one  of  the  attorneys  for  Frank  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  trial;  but  no  evidence  to  impeach  Governor 
Slaton 's  integrity  of  character  could  be  adduced.  Gossip,  of  course, 
spoke  with  an  unbridled  tongue.  The  air  was  full  of  innuendos.  Rumors 
were  plentiful  enough.  But  there  was  no  solid  basis  for  any  of  these 
charges.  As  for  the  alleged  partnership  existing  between  Governor 
Slaton  and  Mr.  Rosser  the  truth  of  the  matter,  obtained  from  an 
authoritative  source,  is  as  follows :  * 

**  Early  in  April,  1913,  the  law  firms  of  Slaton  &  Phillips  and  Rosser 
&  Brandon,  two  of  the  highest  repute  in  the  State,  agreed  to  combine. 
The  consolidation  took  effect  in  July  of  that  year.  The  agreement  was 
that  the  business  held  by  each  firm  prior  to  the  consolidation  would  be 
closed  out  independently  of  the  new  firm.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
while  Slaton 's  name  should  remain  in  the  new  firm  he  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  business,  policies  or  earnings  of  the  new  firm  until 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  Governcjr. 

**  Slaton,  while  Governor,  never  visited  the  offices  of  the  firm  but 
twice  and  then  only  for  a  moment,  to  get  a  paper,  a  book,  or  for  some 
incidental  purpose.  He  carried  this  policy  of  austere  prudence  to  the 
point  of  changing  his  physician,  whose  office  was  in  the  same  building  as 
the  firm's,  so  that  he  would  not  have  to  enter  the  building. 

**When  elected  Governor,  Slaton  was  earning  from  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  a  year  in  practice.  His  partner,  Mr.  Phillips,  a  splendid  law- 
yer, was  almost  wholly  an  office  lawyer.  New  connections  were  desirable, 
if  not  necessary,  if  the  old  business  of  the  firm  was  to  be  retained  during 
Slaton 's  absence  from  practice.  Slaton  did  not  think  he  should  be 
required  to  drop  altogether  out  of  the  profession  and  lose  the  prestige 
and  advertising  gained  by  a  life  time's  hard  work,  when  he  could  not  be 
Governor  for  longer  than  four  years.  He  felt  it  his  right,  without  risk- 
ing compromise,  to  keep  his  professional  identity ;  and  that  is  the  only 
significance  attached  to  his  name  remaining  in  the  firm. 

**A  week  or  two  after  the  two  firms  agreed  to  combine,  and  about  two 
months  before  the  consolidation  took  effect,  the  Frank  case  developed. 
Mr.  Rosser,  of  Rosser  &  Brandon,  was  retained  for  the  defense.  It  was 
practically  by  accident  that  he  became  associated  with  the  case.  He  had 
represented  the  pencil  factory  in  some  civil  litigation.  Frank's  lawyer, 
Herbert  Hass,  was  unable  to  be  with  Frank  on  the  day  he  was  taken  in 
charge,  and  asked  Mr.  Rosser  to  go  to  the  police  station  and  advise 
Frank.  Mr.  Rosser  hardly  knew  whom  he  was  going  to  see  until  he 
reached  the  station.  He  did  not  even  know  Frank  personally.  Thus  he 
was  drawn  in. 

*'It  has  been  charged  that  the  law-firms  combined  as  a  result  of  the 
case.  I  have  seen  documents  which  show  they,  agreed  to  combine  two 
weeks  or  more  before  the  girl  was  murdered. 
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' '  It  was  a  Rofiser  &  Brandon  case,  for  the  consolidation  did  not  take 
effect  until  two  months  later.  It  wa^  actually  a  Rosser  case,  but  the  fee 
was  shared  with  Brandon,  and  Brandon  alone.  Mr.  Arnold,  the  other 
attorney  for  the  defense,  had  no  connection  with  either  firm,  and  was  a 
political  opponent  and  no  close  personal  friend  of  Slaton's.  It  was 
nothing  unusual  for  Rosser  to  be  retained;  for  years  he  had  been  in  most 
of  the  big  criminal  cases.  I  do  not  think  that  even  Brandon  ever 
appeared  in  court  in  connection  with  the  case.  Neither  Slaton  nor 
Phillips  ever  did. 

*' Rosser,  alone  of  the  four,  was  personally  identified  with  the  litiga- 
tion. He  represented  Frank  until  the  pursuit  through  the  State  courts 
ended.  Then  he  dropped  out  and  other  lawyers,  not  associated  with 
either  Rosser  or  Slaton,  took  charge.  Mr.  Rosser  was  not  of  counsel  for 
Frank  in  the  later  proceedings  in  the  Georgia  and  United  States  Courts. 
Neither  his  nor  Mr.  Arnold's  name  appeared  in  the  record  after  the 
Georgia  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  decision  on  the  second  motion 
for  a  new  trial.  They  shared  in  none  of  the  fees  provided  for  litigation 
after  that.  They  were  unknown  professionally  or  personally  to  the 
proceedings.  What  they  received  was  in  no  wise  affected  by  further 
proceedings  or  the  results,  and  their  fees  were  never  on  a  contingent 
basis.  After  they  ceased  to  be  counsel  for  Frank,  nearly  a  year  elapsed 
before  litigation  ended. 

*' Rosser 's  fee  for  his  two  years'  work  was  $15,000 — ^a  part  of  which 
he  has  never  been  able  to  collect;  because  Frank's  friends  ran  out  of 
money — and  it  is  generally  estimated  that  he  lost  double  this  amount  in 
his  general  practice.  Arnold's  fee  was  $10,000,  and  William  M.  How- 
ard's fee  was  $2,000." 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  great  State  of  Georgia  to  say  that  the  mob 
spirit  which  vented  itself  on  the  steps  of  the  capitol  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Governor  Slaton 's  home  on  Peachtree  Road,  was  not  representa- 
tive of  the  better  element  of  the  state's  population;  though  the  gover- 
nor's action  in  commuting  Frank's  sentence  was  criticized  by  thousands 
of  good  men  who  believed  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  and  that  the 
sentence  of  the  court  should  have  been  executed.  Some  of  the  better 
element  of  our  people  were  likewise  disposed  to  take  umbrage  at  the 
meddlesome  interference  of  outsiders  who,  with  little  -knowledge  of  the 
facts,  assumed  to  advise  the  governor  and  to  criticize  the  courts  of 
Georgia.  But  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  better  element 
of  our  people  to  uphold  lawlessness.  On  retiring  from  office.  Governor 
Slaton  left  the  state  for  an  extended  trip  of  three  months,  visiting  the 
Pacific  coast  and  hoping,  when  he  returned,  to  find  conditions  normal. 
Before  leaving  the  state,  however,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  eventful  day 
which  closed  his  administration,  Governor  Slaton,  at  a  banquet  table, 
uttered  this  sentiment,  applauded  by  his  hearers  to  the  echo.    Said  he: 

''Two  thousand  years  ago  a  Governor  washed  his  hands  in  an  effort 
to  avoid  responsibility,  and  a  Jew  was  crucified.  Ever  since  that  time 
Pilate's  hands  have  been  stained  with  blood  and  Pilate's  name  has  been 
a  synonym  for  cowardice  in  all  lands  and  among  all  peoples.  His  duty 
was  plain,  but  he  took  the  easy  path." 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

Governor  Harris  An  East  Tennessean — ^Related  to  a  Host  op  Dis- 
tinguished Men  in  the  Volunteer  State,  Including  Isham  Q. 
Harris,  Landon  Haynes  and  Robert  L.  Taylor — Dr.  Alexander 
Nelson  Harris,  the  Governor's  Father,  a  Strong  Character — 
His  Joint  Debate  with  Andrew  Johnson  on  Secession — Governor 
Harris  Enlists  in  the  Confederate  Army  at  Sixteen — His  Career 
As  A  Soldier — Conditions  in  East  Tennessee  at  the  Close  of  the 
War — The  Family  Refugees  to  Georgia — Governor  Harris  Begins 
Life  as  a  Farmer — Borrows  Money  from  Mr.  Stephens,  Enters 
the  State  University,  and  Graduates  with  First  Honor  in  the 
Class  op  1870 — Some  of  His  College-Mates — Tutors  the  Children 
OP  Linton  Stephens — Founds  the  Sparta  Ishmaelite — Locates 
in  Macon  for  the  Practice  of  Law — Forms  a  Partnership  with 
Walter  B.  Hill,  Afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  State  University 
— Elected  to  the  Legislature,  He  Becomes  a  Champion  op 
Education — Founds  the  Georgia  School  op  Technology — Also 
Shapes  the  Bill  for  Refunding  Georgu's  Bonded  Indebtedness 
in  1885 — Elected  to  the  State  Senate — Governor  Harris  in  His 
Sixty-ninth  Year  at  the  Time  op  His  Inauguration — Probably 
the  Last  Confederate  Soldier  to  Hold  the  Office  of  Governor — 
Younger  Men  to  the  Front  in  Politics — The  New  Legislature 
Assembles — Governor  Harris  Taeijs  the  Oath  of  Office — ^His 
Magnificent  Inaugural — Recommends  Protection  for  the  W.  and 
A.  Railroad  Against  Any  Effort  to  Parallel  Its  Track — ^Favors 
Increasing  the  Annual  Pension  Paid  to  Confederate  Soldiers 
AND  Widows — Both  op  These  Measures  Adopted — ^Also  Advocates 
A  Strict  Enforcement  of  the  Prohibition  Law — Juvenile  Courts 
Established — ^As  the  Session  Draws  to  a  Close,  Filibustering 
Begins — Prohibitionists,  Anti-Prohibitionists,  and  Friends  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  by  Turns,  Participate  in 
These  Tactics — The  Session  Expires  While  the  Approprutions 
Bill  Is  Pending — There  Is  No  Escape  from  Calling  an  Extra 
Session. 

Governor  Harris  came  to  the  helm  of  affairs  in  Georgia  at  a  time 
tense  with  excitement.  We  have  already  described  in  a  former  chapter 
the  disturbing  scenes  amid  which  the  new  administration  was  launched. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  endeavor  to  forget  this  picture  and,  resuming  the 
narrative  of  events,  resign  ourselves  to  more  tranquil  currents  of  thought. 
Even  within  the  spell  of  Niagara's  thunder  there  are  coves  and  recesses 
among  the  rocks  in  which  the  roar  of  the  great  cataract  awakes  no  echo. 
Such  a  retreat  invites  us  at  this  moment.    If  we  will  follow  the  trail  of 
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^the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  into  a  neighboring  state  we  will  find  the 
boyhood's  home  of  Georgia's  next  governor,  the  accident  of  birth  made 
Nat  E.  Harris  an  East  Tennesseean.  His  father's  home  was  located 
near  the  Town  of  Jonesboro,  and  here,  on  a  plantation,  our  present 
governor  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  on  January  21,  1846.  On  the  pa- 
ternal side  he  came  of  a  renowned  family  to  which  belonged  the  noted 
Isham  G.  Harris,  who  first  as  governor  and  afterwards  as  United  States 
senator  made  himself  one  of  the  towering  landmarks  of  his  time  in  the 
South.  He  was  also  a  kinsman,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  the  late  Robert 
L.  Taylor,  who  blazed  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune  with  a  fiddle  which, 
in  after  years,  from  its  place  upon  the  walls  of  Tennessee's  capitol, 
melted  a  governor's  heart  to  pity,  causing  him  to  send  a  mountaineer, 
held  for  moonshining,  back  to  his  home  among  the  hills,  to  surprise  his 
little  family  at  Christmas.  The  mountains  of  the  Volunteer  State  will 
never  quite  lose  the  spell  of  Bob  Taylor's  fiddle.  Peace  to  his  ashes  in 
the  soil  of  Tennessee,  and  rest  to  his  spirit  in  a  land  where  music  never 
dies! 

The  mother  of  Governor  Harris  was  Miss  Edna  Haynes.  She  was  a 
sister  of  the  celebrated  Landon  Haynes,  styled  the  eagle  orator  of 
Tennessee,  who  represented  the  Volunteer  State  in  the  Confederate 
Senate.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  once  said  of  Mr.  Haynes — the  gover- 
nor's uncle — ^that  he  was  the  brainiest  man  in  the  Confederate  Congress. 
The  latter 's  tribute  to  East  Tennessee  is  one  of  the  classics  of  Southern 
literature,  beginning  with  the  often  quoted  line :  '  *  I  plead  guilty  to  the 
soft  impeachment.  I  was  bom  in  East  Tennessee — on  the  banks  of  the 
Watauga."  The  governor's  mother  was  a  sister  also  of  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Greene  Taylor,  whose  husband  was  a  member  of  Congress.  She  became 
the  mother  of  Bob  and  Alf  Taylor,  who  afterwards  opposed  each  other 
for  governor  and  became  noted  both  in  politics  and  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form. These  Taylor  brothers  were  first  cousins  to  Governor  Harris.  It 
was  Bob  who  played  the  fiddle,  convulsed  the  state  with  his  good  humor, 
and  carried  wherever  he  went  the  fame  of  Happy  Valley. 

The  governor's  father,  Dr.  Alexander  Nelson  Harris,  was  both  a 
physician  and  a  miijiister  of  the  gospel.  An  ardent  secessionist,  he  can- 
vassed East  Tennessee  in  joint  debate  with  Andrew  Johnson,  afterwards 
President  of  the  United  States.  Doctor  Harris  must  have  been  a  manu- 
facturer of  vocal  dynamite,  to  judge  from  a  remark  once  made  of  him 
by  an  old  friend,  who  said:  **He  is  the  most  powerful  speaker  I  ever 
heard.  He  can  open  his  mouth  and  his  words  tear  up  the  ground  in 
front  of  him."  Doctor  Harris  was  instrumental  in  raising  a  number  of 
regiments  for  the  Confederate  army,  in  addition  to  which  he  served  the 
cause  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Sixty-ninth  Tennessee  Regiment,  under  Colonel 
John  W.  Crawford. 

Governorships  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  birthright  in  the  Harris  family, 
as  in  that  of  a  certain  Georgia  household  by  the  name  of  Brown.  But 
Nat  E.  Harris  earned  his  rewards.  Prom  a  boyhood  whose  paths  were 
none  too  rosy,  he  turned  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  to  fields  which 
were  thick  with  danger,  and  from  1862  to  1865  he  experienced  a  soldier's 
lot.  Only  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  donned  the  Confederate  gray, 
he  went  to  the  front  in  a  company  raised  by  Alexander  Blair,  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  and  after  serving  for  a  while  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
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Wm.  E.  Jones,  he  joined  the  Sixteenth  Virginia  Cavalry,  attached  to 
the  Second  Corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  This  regiment  of 
horsemen  did  not  surrender  with  Lee  at  Appomattox  but  marched  1,500 
strong  across  the  country  to  join  Johnston's  army  and  was  finally  dis- 
persed by  President  Davis  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  April  23,  1865. 
Governor  Harris  took  part  in  not  less  than  twelve  pitched  battles,  be- 
sides some  sixty  skirmishes,  and  during  the  last  months  of  the  war  ho 
was  almost  constantly  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns. 

On  returning  to  Jonesboro,  Tennessee,  he  found  little  left  of  the  old 
home  place ;  nor  was  it  long  thereafter  before  what  is  known  as  "Brown- 
low's  war"  broke  out,  converting  the  whole  of  East  Tennessee  into  a 
zone  of  bloodshed  and  terror.  Besides  a  guerilla  warfare  waged  by 
Union  sympathizers  there  was  an  organized  persecution  by  the  courts  of 
all  who  had  taken  any  part  with  the  Confederacy  in  the  late  unpleas- 
antness. Property  was  seized  and  confiscated;  life  was  held  at  the 
mercy  of  lawless  bands  who  were  not  loath  to  commit  murder  even  upon 
defenseless  women  and  children;  and  to  escape  these  terrifying  con- 
ditipns  scores  of  the  best  citizens  abandoned  the  region  and  sought 
refuge  in  other  states.  It  was  at  this  time  that  families  like  the  Inmans^ 
the  Austells,  the  Wilsons,  the  Arnolds,  the  Newmans,  the  Lowreys,  and 
others,  came  to  Georgia.  The  Harris  family  also  came  at  this  same 
time.  Doctor  Harris  had  been  indicted  in  the  courts  of  Tennessee  for 
treason  on  account  of  his  activity  in  raising  troops  for  the  Confederacy^ 
and  he  left  to  escape  the  rigors  of  persecution,  refugeeing  to  the  Town 
of  Kingston,  just  north  pf  the  Etowah,  where  a  kinsman  resided.  Here 
he  died  within  a  month,  and  was  buried  near  the  line  of  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Railroad.  His  family  reached  his  bedside  only  in  time 
to  see  him  breathe  his  last. 

Governor  Harris  was  the  eldest  of  eleven  children.  It  was  largely 
upon  him,  therefore,  that  the  burden  of  a  dependent  household  felL 
Renting  some  land  at  Pine  Log,  in  Bartow  County,  not  far  from  where 
the  gifted  writer,  Mrs.  Corra  Harris,  has  since  built  her  beautiful  country 
home,  Mr.  Harris  farmed  for  three  years  in  this  locality,  making  enough 
money  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  By  this  time,  some  of  the 
younger  children  were  old  enough  to  assume  responsibilities.  Mr.  Har- 
ris then  borrowed  from  Alexander  H.  Stephens  a  sum  of  money  suffi- 
cient to  defray  his  expenses  through  college,  matriculated  at  the  State 
University  and  graduated  with  the  first  honor  in  the  banner  class  of 
1870.  Walter  B.  Hill,  afterwards  his  law  partner;  Charles  L.  Bartlett, 
for  twenty  years  a  member  of  Congress,  and  scores  of  other  bright  men, 
were  among  his  classmates.  He  also  touched  elbows,  at  this  time,  on  the 
university  campus,  with  such  men  as  Henry  W.  Grady,  the  South 's  great 
orator-journalist ;  with  Gen.  Peter  W.  Meldrim,  afterwards  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  an  office  in  which  he  succeeded  President 
Taft ;  with  Judge  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  afterwards  chief  judge  of  the  State 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  with  Judge  Emory  Speer,  afterwards  distin- 
guished as  a  federal  jurist  and  as  an  orator  of  national  reputation. 

Subsequent  to  graduation,  Mr.  Harris  went  to  Sparta  where  he 
tutored  the  children  of  Judge  Linton  Stephens.  He  also  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  this  great  Georgian  and  started  a  newspaper  which  later 
developed  into  the  Sparta  Ishmaelite,  a  sheet  famous  for  its  part  in 
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Georgia  politics.  In  1872  Mr.  Harris  located  in  Macon,  forming  a  part- 
nership with  Walter  B.  Hill,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  practice 
for  twenty-seven  years,  until  the  latter  became  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  Mr.  Harris  served  two  consecutive  terms  in  the 
House  during  the  'SOs  and  afterwards  represented  the  Twenty-second 
District  in  the  State  Senate  during  the  '90s.  While  in  the  House  he 
introduced  the  bill  creating  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  he  largely  shaped  the  bill  under  which 
Georgia's  bonded  indebtedness  of  $3,600,000  was  refunded  in  1885.  The 
bonds  issued  at  this  time  matured  on  July  1,  1915,  just  one  week  after 
Mr.  Harris  assumed  office  as  governor  of  Georgia ;  but  as  we  have  already 
seen,  provision  had  been  made  by  Governor  Slaton  for  refunding  this 
debt  again  and  for  disposing  of  the  entire  bond  issue  to  Col.  Asa  G. 
Candler. 

This  brings  us,  in  a  somewhat  hurried  resumS,  down  to  the  present 
moment. 

Judge  Harris  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year  at  the  time  of  his  inaugu- 
ration. Perhaps,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Stephens,  he  brought 
to  the  executive  chair  a  riper  age  and  a  richer  experience  than  did  any 
of  his  predecessors.  He  was  a  gray-haired  veteran  of  the  '60s.  Half 
a  century  had  elapsed  since  Appomattox,  but  Mr.  Harris  had  seen  nearly 
four  years  of  service  in  the  Confederate  ranks,  and  it  was  more  than 
likely  that  Georgia  in  electing  him  to  the  governorship  was  honoring 
in  this  way  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  Confederate  soldiers.  For  twelve 
years  a  ^''ounger  element  had  dominated  the  politics  of  the  state.  In 
fact,  since  Governor  Candler  relinquished  office,  in  1902,  his  successors 
had  all  been  non-combatants.  Governor  Slaton  was  not  yet  in  life  when 
the  war  ended.  Governor  Terrell  was  little  more  than  an  infant.  Gov- 
ernor Brown  and  Governor  Smith  were  both  lads.  The  latter,  perhaps 
ten  years  of  age,  was  playing  on  the  campus  at  Battle  Hill,  North  Caro- 
lina, where  his  father  was  then  a  professor.  The  former,  a  boy  of  eleven^ 
might  have  been  seen  on  the  lawn  of  the  executive  mansion  at  Milledge- 
ville.  Neither,  however,  dreamed  of  the  part  which  as  rivals  they  were 
each  destined  to  play  on  the  stage  of  Georgia  politics. 

Back  of  Governor  Candler— from  1872  to  1902— all  of  Georgia's 
governors,  with  the  single  exception  of  Governor  Atkinson,  had  either 
come  from  the  serried  ranks  of  the  Old  Guard,  or  else,  like  Mr.  Stephens, 
had  served  the  Confederacy  in  the  sphere  of  civil  affairs.  Again  the 
line  was  resumed.  But  with  Judge  Harris  it  was  likely  to  end,  for^ 
though  vigorous  and  strong  for  one  of  his  age,  he  was  verging  upon  the 
patriarchal  limit  of  years,  beyond  which  lay  borrowed  time ;  yet  he  had 
been  one  of  the  youngest  to  enlist  when  the  tocsin  of  war  awoke  the 
Tennessee  mountains.  Than  Judge  Harris  the  Confederacy  could  not 
have  found  a  worthier  scion  of  its  chivalric  stock  or  a  finer  type  of  its 
heroic  manhood,  or  a  fitter  embodiment  of  its  splendid  ideals  both  of 
character  and  of  courtesy,  to  place  in  the  executive  chair  of  Georgia 
as  its  final  contribution  to  a  long  line  of  governors.  For,  while  Judge 
Harris  is  both  alive  and  alert  to  every  obligation  laid  upon  him  by 
the  present,  an  up-to-date  governor,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  this  term,, 
he  is  loyal  in  every  fiber  of  his  being  to  the  principles,  to  the  memories,, 
and  to  the  men  of  Dixie's  iron  days. 
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On  June  23,  1915,  the  newly  elected  State  Legislature  convened  in 
Atlanta  and  organized  by  electing  Hon.  G.  Ogden  Persons, ,  of  the 
Twenty-second  District,  president  of  the  Senate,  and  Hon.  W.  H.  Bur- 
well,  of  Hancock,  speaker  of  the  House.  To  succeed  the  late  Charles  S. 
Northen,  for  sixteen  years  secretary  of  the  Senate,  this  body  elected 
D.  P.  McClatchey,  of  Cobb,  to  this  position.  Mr.  McClatchey  was  form- 
erly a  member  of  the  clerical  force  of  the  House.  He  is  comparatively 
a  young  man,  with  a  stentorian  voice,  and  with  splendid  business  quali- 
fications. Capt.  C.  P.  Hansell,  of  Thomas,  who  since  1898  had  assisted 
Mr.  Northen,  was  retained  as  assistant  secretary  to  Mr.  McClatchey. 
In  the  House,  Hon.  John  T.  BoifeuiUet,  of  Bibb,  was  for  the  ninth 
consecutive  term  elected  clerk.  The  inauguration  of  Governor-elect  Har- 
ris occurred  at  high  noon,  in  Representative  Hall,  before  an  audience 
crowding  the  chamber  almost  to  suffocation.  As  originally  planned,  the 
ceremonies  were  to  have  been  held  on  the  Washington  Street  plaza,  in 
the  open  air,  but  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  public  mind  at  this  time, 
the  abnormal  unrest,  and  the  possibility  of  serious  consequences  growing 
out  of  Governor  Slaton's  recent  commutation  of  the  Prank  sentence, 
caused  an  abandonment  of  this  program. 

There  was  a  large  delegation  of  citizens  present  from  the  home  of 
Judge  Harris,  these  having  accompanied  the  governor-elect  to  Atlanta, 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  honor  to  a  much  beloved  and  distinguished 
citizen  of  Macon,  called  to  the  highest  position  in  Georgia's  gift.  Quite 
a  detachment  of  soldiers  also  accompanied. the  governor-elect  to  Atlanta, 
acting  as  a  military  escort.  Judge  Harris  was  Macon's  first  governor, 
though  two  former  chief  executives;  George  W.  Towns  and  Alfred  H. 
Colquitt,  reposed  on  the  heights  of  Rose  Hill,  her  beautiful  city  of  the 
dead. 

President  Persons,  of  the  State  Senate,  presided  over  the  joint  session 
and  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies,  first  introducing  Bishop  Warren  A. 
Candler,  who  offered  the  prayer  of  invocation.  Governor  Slaton's  face 
was  overspread  with  an  unwonted  pallor  as  he  arose  to  place  the  great 
seal  of  state  in  the  hands  of  his  successor  in  office,  but  there  was  no 
quaver  of  voice  and  no  outward  sign  of  uneasiness  or  fear.  The  inaugu- 
ral address  of  Governor  Harris  was  a  masterful  state  paper,  compre- 
hensive in  its  range  of  discussion,  vigorous  in  its  treatment  of  vital 
topics,  and  full  of  practical  suggestions.  Discussing  the  European  war. 
Governor  Harris  said: 

*  *  Called  to  preside  over  the  affairs  of  this  State  at  a  time  when  the 
world  is  at  war,  there  are  many  misgivings  natural  to  the  situation. 
•  *  •  It  is  much  easier  to  execute  law  when  the  world  is  at  peace 
than  it  is  when  a  state  of  war  exists.  Our  people  have  felt  the  effects  of 
the  European  war.  These  effects  came  home  to  the  South  with  unex- 
ampled force  and  persistency  when  the  market  for^our  staple  commodity 
was  curtailed  and  the  decline  of  the  price  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
The  farmers  had  invested  heavily  in  the  cotton  crop,  trusting  to  the 
usual  demand,  and  consequently  they  were  unprepared  to  stand  the 
heavy  decline  in  price  consequent  upon  the  collapse  of  the  market.  Many 
of  them  have  suffered ;  many  will  yet  suffer  before  the  end  comes. 

**  Almost  every  interest  was  involved.  This  condition  during  the 
acute  stage  brought  about  a  remarkable  change  in  our  business  affairs. 
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The  war  was  so  unexpected  that  men's  minds  were  ready  to  accept  any 
prophecy  of  approaching  evil.  It  was  feared  that  our  home  country 
would  soon  become  involved.  No  one  could  tell  how  long  the  war  would 
last  nor  how  widespread  would  be  the  scope  of  hostilities.  There  were 
sad  forebodings  on  every  hand.  The  banks  became  fearful  of  the  situa- 
tion and  for  a  while  stopped  all  accommodations.  Money  was  diflBcult 
to  procure  and  property  valuations  suffered  accordingly. 

**  While  this  condition  of  affairs  is  much  improved  at  the  present 
time,  yet  the  country  has  not  entirely  recovered  from  the  first  results. 
The  imminence  of  events  that  might  involve  our  home  land  has  kept 
the  people  in  a  state  of  fear  and  expectation.  •  •  •  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  great  good  will  come  out  of  the  present  situation  in  our 
State.  The  business  depression  will  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise  if  it 
should  teach  us  to  rely  upon  our  own  resources,  improve  our  methods 
of  farming,  increase  the  country's  yield  of  bread-stuffs  and  live-stock 
so  that  we  need  not  look  elsewhere  for  our  supplies  of  these  great 
necessaries.'' 

Due  to  the  lowering  of  the  tax-rate  in  1914  and  to  the  depressing 
effect  of  the  war  upon  tax  values,  there  was  a  shortage  in  the  returns 
from  many  parts  of  the  state.  Governor  Harris  called  attention  to  this 
fact,  stating  that  its  effect  was  more  than  likely  to  be  felt  in  the  straight- 
ened condition  of  finances  during  the  term  for  which  he  had  been  elected. 
But  from  the  tax  equalization  act  he  expected  increasingly  good  re- 
sults, and  in  this  connection  he  paid  a  well-merited  tribute  to  Judge  John 
C.  Hart.  While  advocating  economy,  he  thought  it  well  to  increase  the 
maintenance  given  to  some  of  our  state  institutions  and  he  was  also  of 
opinion  that  the  time  had  come  for  doubling  the  pensions  paid  to  Con- 
federate soldiers  and  widows.  He  also  stressed  in  emphatic  terms  the 
necessity  for  preserving  the  materials  of  our  history,  called  attention 
to  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the  compiler  of  records,  and  urged 
a  liberal  policy  of  encouragement  and  support  toward  this  department. 
According  to  Governor  Harris,  the  war  in  Europe  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  maintaining  a  well-regulated  militia  and  he  favored  legislation 
designed  to  foster  the  military  establishment.  Touching  upon  educa- 
tional matters,  he  deplored  the  fact  that  Georgia  was  still  in  the  group 
of  four  states,  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  Union. 
He  thought  it  time  for  Georgia  to  adopt  some  method  of  compulsory 
education.  Unless  this  was  done,  he  feared  that  we  would  soon  lead 
aU  the  states  in  our  percentage  of  illiterates.    Said  he : 

*'I  would  rather  be  remembered  as  the  governor  of  this  common- 
wealth who  took  away  from  the  State  this  reproach  than  to  be  pointed 
at  hereafter  as  the  best  financier  that  ever  held  the  purse  strings  of 
her  people  since  her  organization." 

As  a  trustee  of  the  State  University,  honored  by  his  alma  mater 
for  thirty  years  with  a  seat  on  its  governing  board,  he  advocated  a  lib- 
eral policy  toward  this  great  institution,  in  all  its  branches. 

On  the  subject  of  prohibition  he  declared  himself  rigidly  in  favor  of 
law  enforcement.  ** Liquor  selling  is  not  allowed  in  Georgia,"  said  he, 
**  therefore  liquor  selling  should  cease,  just  as  gambling  and  stealing  and 
murder  and  other  crimes  forbidden  by  law,  should  be  put  down.  For 
my  part,  I  believe  the  prohibition  law  is  salutary,  economic,  and  in  aid 
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of  good  govenunent.  The  nations  of  the  earth  are  fast  coming  to  a 
realization  of  the  evils  of  intemperance.  The  safety  of  the  State — ^its 
very  life — ^is  concerned.  Georgia,  in  many  communities,  has  been  some- 
what lax  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law.  It  is  time  for  investigation,  for 
consideration,  for  deliberation.  If  the  law  needs  strengthening,  see  that 
it  be  done.  Above  all  else,  let  the  people  be  on  an  equality."  With 
respect  to  the  W.  and  A.  Railroad,  Governor  Harris  urged  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  to  prevent  the  paralleling  of  its  track,  and  he 
also  recommended  that  extreme  caution  be  observed  in  the  matter  of 
re-leasing  this  property — ^the  state's  richest  material  asset.  Governor 
Harris  urged  compliance  with  the  terms  necessary  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  the  Smith-Lever  bill,  enacted  by  Congress;  favored  a  law  providing 
for  a  state  auditor;  and  recommended  legislation  restricting  campaign 
expenses,  in  order  to  keep  these  burdens  from  exceeding  a  definite 
limit.    Said  he,  in  conclusion: 

**I  rejoice  in  the  conservatism  of  those  whom  we  serve.  They  bow 
down  to  no  new  idols;  catch  no  new  fads  from  the  North  or  West.  They 
cUng  to  the  Constitution  of  the  fathers  and  reverence  the  tombs  of  the 
proudest  ancestry  of  any  people  on  earth,  swerving  in  no  jot  or  tittle 
from  their  loyalty  to  the  heroic  past,  abating  nothing  in  their  hopes  of 
the  opening  future,  always  devoting  their  heart  and  life  to  their  homes 
and  the  altars  of  their  sacred  religion.  This  is  the  people  who  inhabit 
the  Commonwealth.  A  great  State  to  work  for,  my  countrymen.  A 
great  State  to  live  for.  A  grand  State  to  die  for,  and  be  buried  in  her 
soiL" 

Pursuant  to  recommendation,  the  Legislature  at  this  session  passed 
an  act — ^known  as  the  Persons  Bill — ^to  prevent  the  building  of  a  line 
parallel  to  the  track  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  §  But  a 
companion  bill  to  make  this  protection  permanent  by  means  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  was  not  passed  at  this  session,  due  to  circum- 
stances embarrassing  its  last  <hours. 

As  recommended  by  Governor  Harris,  the  Legislature  at  this  session 
also  passed  an  act  increasing  the  pension  paid  annually  to  Confederate 
soldiers  and  to  widows  of  Confederate  soldiers,  in  need  of  help  from  the 
state  and  legally  entitled  thereto.  Heretofore,  these  beneficiaries  had 
received  only  $60  per  annum,  but  under  an  act  approved  August  12, 
1915,  they  were  to  be  pensioned  on  an  ascending  scale  as  follows:  $70 
for  the  year  1917,  $80  for  the  year  1918,  $90  for  the  year  1919,  and 
$100  for  each  year  thereafter.* 

There  was  also  an  act  passed  to  establish  in  certain  counties  of  the 
state  juvenile  courts,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  are  delinquent,  neglected,  or  otherwise  subject  to  the 
discipline  or  in  need  of  the  care  and  protection  of  the  state  authorities. t 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  proper  guardians  were  to  be  appointed, 
a  detention  home  was  to  be  established,  and  a  system  of  probation  was 
to  be  put  into  effect.  This  measure  embodied  a  much  needed  reform.  It 
breathed  the  spirit  of  the  great  Whitfield  himself,  who  founded  at 


§  Acts  1915,  pp.  18-19. 
•  Acts  1915,  pp.  51-53. 
t  Acts  1915,  pp.  85-49. 
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Bethesda  an  asylum  for  orphan  children  and  it  served  to  recall  the 
humane  impulse  in  which  Georgia  originated. 

This  Legislature  began  its  session  well.  But  the  prohibition  ques- 
tion became  a  disturbing  factor  in  its  deliberations  ere  many  days 
elapsed.  Drastic  measures  had  been  introduced,  seeking  to  strengthen 
the  prohibition  law  and  to  put  an  end  to  all  barter,  sale,  manufacture, 
or  use  of  intoxicants  within  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  close  near  beer 
saloons  and  to  forbid  club  lockers.  Opposition  to  this  course  of  pro- 
cedure was  bitter,  and  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  session  witnessed  a 
series  of  filibusters  fatal  to  all  pending  legislation.  Even  the  appropri- 
ations bill  failed  of  passage,  because  of  delays  which  brought  the  session 
to  an  end  while  this  measure,  to  provide  for  the  running  expenses  of  the 
state,  was  still  under  consideration ;  and  this  condition  of  affairs  existed 
probably  for  the  first  time  on  record. 

In  the  Senate  all  except  some  half  a  dozen  members  were  prohibi- 
tionists. In  the  House  there  was  an  overwhelming  prohibition  majority, 
but  the  steering  committee  was  dominated  by  anti-prohibitionists,  while 
the  temperance  committee  itself  was  split  into  rival  factions.  First,  the 
anti-prohibitionists  filibustered  to  prevent  the  prohibition  bills  from 
coming  to  a  vote.  Then  the  prohibitionists  filibustered  to  defeat  aU 
other  measures,  until  definite  and  final  action  had  been  taken  upon 
the  prohibition  bills;  and  finally  members  of  the  Legislature,  friendly 
to  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  a  corporation  leasing  the 
state's  property,  complicated  matters  still  further  by  starting  a  fili- 
buster to  defeat  certain  bills  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  state  road 
to  prevent  a  paralleling  of  its  track.  Hon.  Henry  J.  FuUbright,  floor 
leader  of  the  prohibitionists  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, found  himself  steering  betwen  Sylla  and  Charybdis,  but  he 
managed  to  keep  a  cool  head.  It  was  amid  the  din  of  this  distracting  . 
situation — in  a  confusion  of  tongues  reminiscent  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
— that  the  legislative  session  of  1915  came  to  an  end.  Since  no  provision 
had-  been  made  for  meeting  the  current  expenses  of  the  state  there  was 
no  choice  for  Governor  Harris  but  to  call  an  extra  session.  This  he 
did  a  few  weeks  later.  On  the  Georgia  horizon  in  every  direction  the 
clouds  wreathed  themselves  into  one  prophetic  word:    Prohibition. 
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Twenty-five  Men,  Organized  fob  the  Purpose,  Invade  the  Prison 
Farm  at  MilledgeviujE — Prank  Is  Seized  and  Taken  to  Mari- 
etta FOR  Exectution — All  Wires  Cut — ^Pursuit  Is  Successfully 
Eluded — The  Band's  Skillful  Work — One  of  the  Finest  Pieces 
OF  Ku-Kluxing  Since  Reconstruction  —  Eight  Automobiles 
Used  by  the  Captors  —  Frank's  Body,  Clad  in  a  Night-robe, 
Seen  Dangling  Jtm)m,  a  Limb  at  Sun  Rise,  Near  Mary  Pha- 
gan's  Old  Home — ^Poetic  Justice  Is  Satisfied — ^A  Description  of 
Frank's  Tragic  Ride — 'Eow  the  Noted  Prisoner  Was  Captured— 
Georgia's  State  Penitentiary  Not  a  Fortress  of  Rock — Only  a 
Camp  Enclosed  by  a  Barbed  Wire — Statement  Made  by  Gover- 
nor Harris  Relative  to  Georgia's  Penal  Conditions — ^Prepara- 
tions Made  by  the  Governor  for  Calling  out  the  State  Militia 
— All  Three  Members  op  the  Prison  Commission  at  the  State 
Farm  When  Frank  Is  Abducted  Exonerated  by  the  Governor 
AND  by  the  Public — Captain  Ennis  Organizes  a  Posse  but  Fails 
to  Overtake  the  Captors— The  Mob's  Own  Story  in  Detail — 
Thousands  Visit  the  Spot  to  Witness  a  Gruesome  Spectacle — 
FRiVNK  Dies  Without  Confessing  to  the  Crime,  but  Entrusts  to 
One  op  His  Captors  a  Ring  to  be  Given  to  Mrs.  Frank — The  Body 
Is  Brought  to  Atlanta  in  a  Wicker  Basket — Scenes  about  the 
Undertaking  Establishment — The  Crowd  Demands  Admission — 
The  Body  Is  Viewed  by  15,000  Spectators — It  Is  Then  Taken  to 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  Final  Interment — Governor  Harris 
Condemns  Lawlessness — Issues  an  Executive  Proclamation, 
Making  Offers  of  Reward — Thomas  E.  Watson  Wields  a  Power- 
ful Influence  in  Shaping  Public  Opinion  Inimical  to  Frank — 
When  the  Jew's  Sentence  Is  Commuted  He  Turns  His  Batteries 
upon  ex-Governor  Slaton,  Charging  Him  with  Official  Corrup- 
tion— One  op  the  Most  Relentless  Crusades  on  Record — Judge 
Samuel  B.  Adams,  op  Savannah,  Comes  to  the  Former  Governor's 
Defense,  in  a  Strong  Card,  Reviewing  the  Case  in  Its  Legal  As- 
pects— Editor  Loyless  Takes  up  a  Cudgel  for  ex-Governor  Slaton 
— Observations  upon  This  Dramatic  Episode — ^A  Stigma  upon  the 
State's  Escutcheon.    . 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  August  16,  1915,  between  10  and  11  o'clock, 
a  mob,  presumably  numbering  twenty-five  men,  overpowered  the  officers 
on  duty  at  the  prison  farm,  near  Milledgeville,  made  direct  for  the 
quarters  in  which  Leo  ^I.  Frank  was  confined,  and,  seizing  the  noted 
prisoner,  conveyed  him  to  an  automobile,  which  soon  disappeared  in 
the  devouring  darkness  on  the  road  to  Eatonton. 
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All  was  managed  with  the  precision  of  clock-work  and  with  the 
silence  of  gravitation.  Only  one  man  in  the. crowd  did  any  of  its  speak- 
ing and  most  of  the  commands  given  by  him  were  in  the  nature  of 
signals.  lie  appeared  to  be  its  leader.  First  reports  created  the  im- 
pression that  friends  of  Frank  had  planned  this  midnight  invasion  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  him  at  liberty.  But  a  convict  who  witnessed  the 
capture  chanced  to  overhear  one  of  the  men  say  ^hat  the  prisoner's 
dead  body  would  be  stretched  before  daylight  on  the  grave  of  Mary 
Phagan,  in  the  cemetery  at  Marietta ;  and  this  statement  was  verified  in 
part  when,  dangling  from  a  tree  on  the  outskirts  of  Marietta,  the  lifeless 
form  of  a  man  clad  in  a  night-robe  was  discovered  in  the  gray  twilight 
of  Tuesday  morning. 

Whatever  views  may  be  entertained  of  the  mob's  work,  in  its  strictly 
ethical  and  legal  aspects — ^whatever  criticism  there  may  be  of  such  an 
organized  conspiracy  to  override  the  courts  and  the  laws  of  Georgia  and 
to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death  on  a  prisoner  whose  sentence  had  been 
commuted  to  life  imprisonment  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  acting 
under  express  constitutional  authority — ^whatever  stigma  of  disgrace 
may  rest  upon  Georgia's  escutcheon,  in  consequence  of  this  night's  seri- 
ous business — no  finer  piece  of  ku-kluxing  was  ever  known  in  Georgia, 
even  during  the  terror-haunted  days  of  Reconstruction. 

There  was  skillful  leadership  evinced  in  every  movement  made  by 
the  band.  Its  organizing  genius  was  no  mere  tyro.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  a  man  of  clear  brain,  of  intrepid  will-power,  of  iron  nerve. 
Moreover,  the  men  who  constituted  the  mob  were  of  like  character  and 
caliber — all  picked  men.  Witness  how  skillfully  the  plans  were  laid 
with  respect  to  each  minute  detail.  Witness  how  smoothly  and  rapidly 
these  plans  w^ere  executed — not  a  hitch  in  the  program,  from  the  moment 
when  Frank  was  seized  until  the  final  scene  in  the  tragedy  was  reached 
— only  seven  hours  consumed  in  the  perilous  ride  from  Milledgeville 
to  Marietta,  through  the  inky  blackness  of  a  night  woven  of  Egj'ptian 
shadows. 

It  was  a  night  well  suited  to  some  deed  of  bloody  violence — a  night 
when  there  was  no  moon  to  probe  with  an  inquisitorial  ray  into  its  dark 
mysteries — a  night  of  sable  plumage,  Stygian,  voiceless  and  funereal-.- 
a  night  when  men  instinctively  avoid  old  graveyards  or  rookeries  sup- 
posed to  be  inhabited  by  spectral  tenants — a  night  for  hooting  owls  in 
dismal  hollows,  for  jack-o-lanterns,  will-o-the-wisps  and  hob-goblins — a 
night  for  Tarn  O'Shanter  to  be  at  home  in  bed — a  night  whose  death- 
like stillness  made  one's  heart  beat  like  a  bass  drum,  while  he  listened 
with  a  sort  of  w^eird  enchantment  for  the  croak  of  Poe's  raven  or  ex- 
pected at  every  cross-road  to  collide  with  Banquo's  ghost. 

With  limbs  manacled — with  pistols  cocked  for  firing  and  pointed  at 
him — all  in  the  hands  of  resolute  and  fearless  men  intent  upon  avenging 
a  little  factory  girl's  honor — this  ride  taken  by  Leo  M.  Frank,  from 
Milledgeville  to  ^Marietta,  lacked  nothing  to  make  it  a  weird  melodrama. 
What  must  have  been  his  thoughts  as  he  looked  into  the  gleaming  bar- 
rels of  those  deadly  w^eapons — ^what  the  mental  agony  of  this  awful 
suspense — what  the  refinement  of  torture  to  which  he  was  subjected 
during  this  long  midnight  ride  to  a  fate  from  which  no  power  of  mortal 
man  could  save  him — ^to  which  he  was  doomed 'before  another  sunrise 
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by  the  avenging  wrath  of  an  insatiate  mobt  If  he  was  really  innocent, 
his  sufferings  on  this  dreadful  night  made  him  one  with  the  martyrs  of 
all  time;  but  if  guilty,  he  must  have  seen  the  reproachful  eyes  of  Mary 
Phagan  look  down  upon  him  from  every  star  in  heaven  and  heard  the 
sentence  of  his  doom  pronounced  by  every  fiend  in  hell. 

For  two  years  a  desperate  hope  had  buoyed  him  up.  Money — skill 
— influence — all  had  helped  to  fight  his  battle.  Thousands  had  inter- 
ceded for  him,  some  of  these,  men  of  the  highest  distinction.  Towns — 
cities — states — continents — all  had  been  lookers-on.  But  his  time  had 
come  at  last.  On  through  the  darkness,  he  was  speeding  to  a  hangman's 
noose.  Every  rotation  of  the  wheels  brought  him  closer  to  a  felon's 
grave,  or — ^if  some  other  phrase  is  better — to  a  martyr's  tomb.  Too 
late  for  friends  to  help  him,  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  hapless  Jew 
but  to  make  a  friend  of  death,  and  to  commit  his  soul  in  keeping  to  the 
God  of  Israel. 


Eight  automobiles  conveyed  the  ku-klux  band  to  Milledgeville.  On 
arriving  at  the  prison  farm,  all  the  wires  were  cut,  to  prevent  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world — all  save  one  to  Milledgeville.  This  was 
accidentally  overlooked.  Five  men  went  to  the  house  of  Warden  T.  J. 
Smith,  covered  him  with  pistols  and  kept  him  from  making  an  outcry 
of  alarm.  Another  squad  went  to  the  house  of  Supt.  J.  M.  Burke,  put- 
ting him,  in  like  manner,  under  the  quietus  of  loaded  guns.  All  the 
other  members  of  the  band  rushed  to  the  stockade  gate  nearest  the  quar- 
ters in  which  Frank  was  asleep.  Here  there  were  only  two  guards  on 
duty,  both  of  whom  were  speedily  overpowered.  In  less  than  a  minute's 
time  the  hospital  was  reached.  Frank  was  still  a  semi-invalid,  following 
a  recent  assault  made  upon  his  life  by  a  fellow-prisoner. 

There  are  seasons  when  prophetic  intimations  seem  to  be  given  to 
the  dullest  of  mortals.  As  soon  as  Frank  caught  the  noise  of  approach- 
ing footsteps,  he  knew  what  it  meant.  He  had  doubtless  heard  it  a 
thousand  times  in  his  distempered  dreams  at  night.  Instinctively  we 
fight  for  life,  even  when  the  boney  fingers  of  death  are  clutching  at  our 
throats;  but  Frank's  effort  at  resistance  was  powerless — almost  puerile 
—in  the  iron  thews  of  such  a  mob.  To  a  waiting  automobile  he  was 
hurried  like  a  feather  in  an  equinoctial  storm.  Mrs.  Frank,  who  wit- 
nessed the  scene  with  terror-stricken  eyes,  was  hysterical  with  grief  and 
excitement.    That  awful  night's  picture  was  burnt  into  her  soul  forever. 

Georgia's  state  penitentiary  is  not  a  fortress  of  rock,  barricaded 
with  bolts  of  iron.  It  possesses  no  features  whatever  in  common  with 
the  famous  Chateau  D'lf,  which  for  years  within  its  dungeon  solitudes 
immured  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.  To  the  contrary,  it  was  little  more 
than  a  camp  of  detention,  enclosed  by  a  barbed  wire  fence  or  stockade, 
where  certain  convicts  were  quartered.  As  explained  by  Governor  Har- 
ris, in  a  statement  made  by  him  to  the  public,  all  able-bodied  convicts, 
under  the  laws  of  Georgia,  are  sentenced  to  work  on  the  chain-gangs  of 
the  different  counties  or  on  the  public  highways  of  the  state.  There  is 
a  prison  farm  at  Milledgeville,  primarily  intended  for  broken-down  con- 
victs, for  those  who  are  disabled  by  sickness,  for  all  female  convicts,  and 
for  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age.    If  the  prison  commission  so  directs, 
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certain  convicts  may  be  sent  to  the  prison  farm,  whose  services  can  be 
utilized  in  the  office  or  in  other  kinds  of  work  on  the  farm,  but  usually 
these  convicts  are  kept  on  the  roads  of  the  several  counties,  as  long  as 
they  are  able  to  perform  the  work  required.  Sometimes  a  trial  judge 
sentences  a  prisoner  to  the  state  farm,  so  as  to  exempt  him,  if  in  frail 
health,  from  the  hardships  of  the  county  chain-gangs.  For  nearly  half 
a  century,  under  the  convict  lease  system,  there  was  no  need  of  a  build- 
ing in  which  to  house  prisoners  for  secure  keeping,  and  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  system,  with  its  resultant  policy  of  putting  the  convicts 
to  work  on  the  public  highways  of  the  state,  there  has  been  seemingly 
no  demand  to  warrant  an  expenditure  for  this  purpose,  especially  at  a 
time  when  revenues  were  at  a  low  ebb. 

Crises  are  often  needed  to  beget  in  us  a  sense  of  danger.  When 
Frank's  sentence  was  commuted  by  Governor  Slaton,  he  was  sent  to  the 
state  farm  at  Milledgeville,  where  some  800  prisoners  were  then  quar- 
tered. It  was  not  a  secure  place,  but  as  later  events  proved,  there  was 
no  gang  in  Georgia  on  which  he  would  have  been  safe  from  the  mob. 
Our  present  state  penitentiary — so-called — ^was  not  built  with  the  idea 
of  preventing  an  attack  from  the  outside.  The  large  building  was 
merely  intended  for  a  dormitory  or  sleeping  apartment  for  the  convicts, 
in  which  the  cots  stood  side  by  side,  in  close  proximity,  an  arrangement 
at  least  conducive  to  good  health.    Said  Governor  Harris :  • 

**When  I  asked  the  General  Assembly  at  its  recent  session  to  ap- 
propriate money  to  be  used  in  building  separate  cells  for  the  prison 
farm,  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State  contended,  with  much  force, 
that  I  was  entirely  wrong.  *  •  •  There  is  no  provision  of  law  for 
keeping  a  military  guard  on  the  State  farm.  The  Governor  cannot  use 
the  State  troops  except  on  request  from  the  civil  authorities.  Martial 
law  must  be  declared  before  the  soldiers  can  take  charge. 

''Some  four  weeks  ago  I  received  an  alarm  in  the  form  of  a  secret 
message  to  the  effect  that  a  mob  intended  to  storm  the  prison  and  lynch 
Frank  on  a  certain  night.  I  at  once  telephoned  the  authorities  in 
charge,  including  the  prison  commission,  the  warden  at  the  state  farm, 
the  sheriff  of  Baldwin  county,  and  Captain  Ennis,  of  the  Baldwin  Rifles. 
I  secured  the  proper  request  from  the  military  authorities,  and  im- 
mediately had  General  Nash  to  get  in  readiness  to  handle  any  local 
situation  that  might  arise,  and  Captain  Ennis  was  directed  to  call  his 
men  to  the  Armory,  prepared  to  go  to  the  farm  at  once.  The  Macon 
military  was  also  put  under  arms. 

**For  this  course  I  incurred  considerable  censure,  for  the  alarm 
seemed  to  be  entirely  unfounded,  and  the  people  most  concerned  felt 
that  I  had  done  them  an  injustice,  even  threatening  to  call  an  indigna- 
tion meeting  to  protest  against  the  course  I  had  adopted. 

*'It  has  come  to  light  since  the  result  of  Monday  night's  work  that 
my  prompt  action  in  this  matter  delayed  the  lynching  of  the  prisoner 
for  a  month,  as  the  mob,  coming  in  a  few  miles  of  Milledgeville,  and, 
hearing  of  the  preparation,  decided  to  postpone  the  attack. 

**0n  Monday  night  the  militia  would  have  been  called  out  had  the 
request  been  made  in  time.    It  seems  that  the  mob  went  to  the  prison  at 
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about  10  o'clock  in  the  night.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  occurrence  until 
about  1:45  Tuesday  morning,  when  I  was  called  over  the  telephone  by 
a  Constitution  reporter,  who  stated  to  me  that  a  mob  had  taken  Frank 
from  the  prison  and  lynched  him  some  time  between  10  and  11  o'clock 
that  night.    I  was  shocked  beyond  measure  by  the  information. 

**I  had  been  working  through  five  days  following  the  Legislature's 
adjournment,  reading  and  signing  bills,  with  very  little  cessation,  night 
or  day,  for  the  whole  five  days,  and  was  completely  exhausted.  Never- 
theless, immediate  effort  was  made  to  get  in  communication  with  the 
sheriff  of  Baldwin  county,  but  the  lines  being  down,  no  information 
could  be  obtained.  The  sheriffs  in  several  counties  along  the  route  which 
it  was  believed  the  mob  was  traveling  were  notified  to  keep  a  sharp' 
lookout  for  the  party.  The  sheriffs  of  Putnam,  Morgan,  Newton,  Rock- 
dale, Fulton  and  Cobb  were  notified. 

'*It  is  now  understood,  however,  from  the  subsequent  events,  that 
the  party  with  Frank  had  passed  north  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
the  county  authorities  on  the  road  were  reached.  Near  daylight  I  was 
called  by  Colonel  Haas,  one  of  the  lawyers  of  Frank,  who  stated  that  he 
had  just  received  a  message  to  the  effect  that  Frank  was  lynched  between 
Milledgeville  and  Macon,  and  said  that  an  agent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Railroad  at  some  point  had  given  him  his  information. 

**I  had  an  engagement  to  go  to  Fitzgerald  to  the  Old  Soldiers'  reunion 
on  Tuesday  morning,  but  when  I  heard  of  the  lynching  decided  to 
postpone  the  journey.  At  6  o'clock,  however,  I  tried  again  by  telephone 
and  found  that  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
lynched  some  time  before,  and  so  I  finally  decided  to  go  on  to  Fitzger- 
ald, directing  my  secretaries  to  keep  in  touch  with  me  all  the  way  over 
the  road,  so  that  should  the  occasion  arise,  I  might  issue  any  necessary 
orders  instanter.  Adjutant  General  Nash  had  been  duly  notified  and 
was  ready  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  control  the  militia  if  the  word 
had  been  received. 

**The  public  is  advised  of  the  unfortunate  and  tragic  result. 

**I  have  found  on  inquiry  of  the  prison  commission  that  Frank  was 
still  in  the  hospital,  confined  to  the  single  room  where  he  had  been  kept 
since  the  attempt  upon  his  life  by  William  Creen.  He  had  not  been 
taken  into  the  common  quarters,  but  was  in  confinement  in  the  hospital, 
which,  though  under  the  same  roof  with  the  prison,  is  separated  from  it 
by  partitions  and  passageways  extending  through  the  building. 

* '  There  is  no  man  in  the  bounds  of  the  state  that  regriets  more  deeply 
than  I  do  this  unfortunate  occurrence.  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to 
discover  and  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators,  believing  that  the  people 
at  large  do  not  justify  the  wave  of  lawlessness  that  seems  to  be  spread- 
ing throughout  the  state.  Mob  law  should  never  take  the  place  of  statute 
law.  There  will  be  no  safety  to  life,  liberty  or  property  until  this  is 
recognized  by  our  people. 

'*It  was  especially  distressing  to  me,  because  the  attack  was  made 
upon  the  state's  own  prison,  built,  not  to  resist  the  violence  of  its 
citizens  outside,  but  to  keep  in  confinement  the  weak  and  helpless  con- 
victs who  were  unfit  for  service  in  the  chaingangs  of  the  counties." 
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By  a  singular  coincidence,  all  three  members  of  the  prison  commis- 
sion— Judge  R.  E.  Davison,  chairman;  Judge  T.  E.  Patterson,  and 
Judge  E.  L.  Rainey — ^were  at  the  prison  farm  when  the  capture  of  Prank 
by  the  moT)  was  effected.  It  chanced  that  business,  in  connection  with 
certain  appropriations  made  by  the  Gteneral  Assembly  for  improvements, 
brought  them  to  MiUedgeville  at  this  time.  But  they  had  retired  for 
the  night  when  the  abduction  occurred,  and  it  was  not  until  the  mob 
had  consummated  its  work  that  the  prison  commission  were  made  aware 
of  the  startling  events  which  on  the  morrow  were  destined  to  send  a 
thrill  of  excitement  around  the  civilized  world.  To  these  officials,  how- 
ever, no  responsibility  for  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  mob  could  pos- 
sibly attach,  for  they  had  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  exposed 
condition  of  the  prison  farm,  but  no  appropriation  had  been  forthcom- 
ing with  which  to  provide  adequate  safeguards. 

Capt.  J.  H.  Ennis,  of  MiUedgeville,  captain  of  the  Baldwin  Rifles 
and  a  representative  from  Baldwin  County  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia,  on  learning  of  the  mob's  work,  organized  a  posse  and  started 
in  pursuit  of  the  captors.  But  enough  time  had  elapsed  to  give  the 
mob  a  good  start  on  the  road  to  Marietta;  and,  though  every  effort  was 
made  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  daylight  found  the  pursuers  completely 
baffled.  It  is  said  that  only  five  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  capture  of 
Prank  wore  masks. 

This  successful  raid  on  the  prison  farm  to  secure  the  person  of 
Prank  was  only  the  dramatic  culmination  of  a  number  of  carefully  de- 
vised schemes  and  plots  to  accomplish  the  same  end.  But  only  one 
of  these  had  come  near  fulfillment.  Just  one  month  prior  to  this  time, 
a  convict  by  the  name  of  William  Creen,  serving  a  life-sentence,  had 
cut  Prank's  throat  with  a  knife  so  deeply  that  for  days  hi3  life  hung  by 
a  slender  thread.  Creen  stole  out  of  his  bunk  one  night  and  crept 
stealthily  across  the  large  dormitory  room  to  Frank's  bed  unobserved. 
He  then  drew  across  Frank 's  neck  a  large  knife  which  he  had  smuggled 
from  the  kitchen — an  instrument  not  infrequently  used  in  quartering 
pork. 

What  subtle  irony  in  the  choice  of  such  a  weapon  with  which  ta 
inflict  death  upon  one  of  Abraham's  seed!  Prank  might  have  bled  to 
death  within  a  very  few  moments  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  help 
and  skillful  surgery  of  Doctor  McNaughton,  a  prisoner  like  Prank  him- 
self, serving  a  term  of  life  imprisonment  for  murder.  Doctor  Mc- 
Naughton, in  checking  the  flow  of  blood,  by  a  few  deft  stitches  in 
the  artery,  saved  Prank's  neck,  but  only  for  a  noose  suspended  from 
a  tree  whose  spectral  limbs  were  even  then  beckoning  to  its  victim.  As 
the  days  went  by.  Prank's  wound  slowly  healed.  At  last  he  was' pro- 
nounced out  of  all  danger.  The  color  began  to  come  once  more  into  the 
prisoner's  pale  cheek — and  then  came  the  mob. 


But  to  return  to  the  tragic  scene  at  Marietta.  An  article  purporting 
to  be  a  truthful  account  of  the  whole  affair  from  a  resident  of  the  town, 
presumably  a  member  of  the  mob,  who  first  bound  the  reporter  to  in- 
violate secrecy  as  to  names,  appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of 
August  18,  1915.     On  account  of  the  world-wide  interest  attaching  to 
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the  fate  of  this  noted  prisoner,  the  narrative  is  herewith  reproduced  in 
fuU.    Entitled  **The  Mob's  Own  Story  in  Detail,"  it  runs  as  follows:  • 

**To  seek  by  any  means  whatever  to  ascertain  the  names  of  those 
engaged  in  this  affair  will  be  useless.  The  public  will  never  know  the 
identities  of  the  twenty-five  brave  and  loyal  men  who  undertook  to 
execute  the  sentence  of  justice  which  Governor  Slaton  tried  to  annuL 
It  would  be  hazardous  for  any  member  of  the  band  to  reveal  its  secrets, 
nor  is  one  of  them  likely  to  squeal,  however  great  the  duress  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  by  inquisitive  officials.  The  band  is  still  organized 
and  is  today  as  zealous,  as  relentless  and  as  determined  as  it  was  on  the 
night  when  the  prison  farm  was  invaded. 

**  These  men  who  hanged  Leo  M.  Frank  did  not  go  about  it  in  a  spirit 
of  lawlessness  nor  vindictiveness.  They  felt  it  to  be  a  duty — a  duty  to 
the  State  and  a  duty  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Phagan,  whom  all  Cobb 
county  loved  and  whose  memory  is  cherished  in  every  household  in  the 
hills  you  see  over  there  to  the  west.  They  would  have  lynched  him  more 
than  a  month  ago  if  some  one  had  not  been  careless  and  permitted  a 
leak.  Governor  Harris  was  apprised  of  the  plans  and  ordered  the  mili- 
tia to  be  in  readiness.  That  was  the  day  when  the  county  police  were 
scouting  in  the  edge  of  Fulton  and  Cobb  counties  on  the  lookout  for 
automobiles  from  Marietta. 

**  Governor  Harris  and  the  military  authorities  no  doubt  received 
widespread  censure  for  this  apparently  unnecessary  action,  but  if  the 
truth  were  known  it  gave  Leo  Frank  at  least  one  month  of  grace  he 
would  not  have  received  from  the  hands  of  the  men  who  were  about  to 
go  to  Milledgeville  for  him.  Ever  since  the  day  Governor  Slaton  com- 
muted the  sentence  of  Frapk  this  morning's  hanging  has  been  in  proc- 
ess of  formul&tion.  Minute  and  definite  plans  were  drawn,  and  there 
was  not  a  missing  thread  from  the  fabric  of  the  perfected  scheme  when 
the  twenty-five  men  set  out  early  last  night  on  their  journey  to  Mil- 
ledgeville. 

**  Meetings  were  held  in  a  spot  so  conspicuous  that  you  would  be 
astonished  to  hear  its  name  called.  A  leader  was  chosen,  a  man  who 
bears  as  reputable  a  name  as  you  would  ever  hear  in  a  lawful  com- 
munity. He  was  a  man  respected  and  honored.  Hundreds  of  men 
would  obey  him — ^the  twenty-five  would  have  gone  through  hell  and  high 
water  with  him. 

'*The  chosen  twenty-five — but  this  was  not  the  entire  number  avail- 
able— were  men  whose  worth  was  known,  collectively  and  individually. 
I  doubt  if  you  would  find  anywhere  a  body  of  men  more  loyal,  faithful, 
obedient  and  determined.  They  were  resolved  to  bear  whatever  bur- 
dens iarose  just  as  if  those  burdens  fell  upon  individual  shoulders,  and 
to  go  through  with  their  plans  at  any  cost.  They  were  business-like, 
as  well  as  determined.  Like  business  men,  they  would  not  go  into  it 
without  first  knowing  the  May  of  the  ground/  and  every  detail  so  far 
as  could  be  foreseen.  The  business  of  getting  the  men  was  the  first 
undertaking.  This  was  done  only  after  a  good  deal  of  sifting  and  weed- 
ing. I  have  learned  from  my  father,  and  from  those  of  my  various 
kin  who  served  in  the  Reconstruction  days,  the  modes  and  methods  of 
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the  kuklux.  But  even  that  noble  institution,  for  perfection  of  organiza- 
tion, determination  and  daring,  could  not  equal  this  modem  exploit, 
done  in  the  interest  of  a  justice  of  which  we  had  been  denied  by  the 
man  we  put  into  oflSce. 

**In  the  first  place,  the  organization  of  the  body  who  lynched  Frank 
was  more  open  than  mysterious.  It  was  more  on  the  order  of  a  plain, 
'open-and-shut'  business  proposition.  The  purpose  of  the  kuklux  was 
more  to  overawe  and  frighten  than  anything  else.  The  determination  of 
the  men  who  brought  retribution  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Phagan  was 
one  of  grim  vindication  even  if  at  extreme  peril. 

**When  the  business  of  organization  was  finished  the  next  object  was 
to  fully  acquaint  themselves  with  conditions  and  contingencies  in  Mil- 
ledgeville,  the  first  seat  of  action.  Advance  men  were  sent  to  the 
scene.  They  went  in  automobiles  that  they  might  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  roadways  and  draw  maps  of  them.  In  Milledgeville  they 
made  thorough  observations  of  the  prison  grounds,  took  into  contempla- 
tion the  barbed-wire  entanglements,  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  connections,  and  made  intimate  inspection 
of  all  inroads  and  outlets  to  the  town.  The  plans  were  perfect  when 
the  hour  came  to  strike. 

**Two  men  were  sent  in  advance  of  the  main  body.  They  were  to 
reconnoiter  and  to  sever  telegraphic  and  telephonic  communications 
with  the  outside  world,  so  that  Milledgeville  authorities  could  not  notify 
other  townships  to  intercept  them  as  they  carried  Frank  to  the  place 
selected  as  the  scene  of  his  death. 

**  Early  Monday  night  the  automobiles  assigned  to  the  journey  were 
sent  along  their  respective  routes  to  pick  up  the  chosen  men.  Even  the 
wives  of  hardly  any  of  them  were  aware  of  their  departure.  The  auto- 
mobiles slid  up  quietly  to  the  front  of  the  houses,  a  signal  given,  and 
the  man  joined  them. 

**When  they  returned  to  their  beds  in  the  break  of  Tuesday's  dawn 
it  is  doubtful  that  if  any  members  of  their  25  households  knew  that 
they  had  been  absent  after  midnight.  It  won't  be  possible  to  disclose 
the  identities  of  the  *  25 '—even  through  their  wives  or  children. 

'*The  men  who  proceeded  to  Milledgeville  never  grouped  until  they 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  They  took  a  circuitous  route  so  as 
to  avoid  the  muchly  traveled  roads  and  larger  towns.  Approaching 
Milledgeville  a  car  was  sent  ahead  to  inform  the  'advance'  men  who 
were  to  cut  off  communication.  The  wires  severed,  the  two  men  joined 
the  main  body  and  proceeded  with  them  to  the  prison.  Every  procedure 
was  calculated  to  a  fine  point.  It  was  all  carefully  planned  and  equally 
as  carefully  and  painstakingly  executed. 

**No  one  was  to  speak  excepting  the  leader.  He  was  to  have  abso- 
lute direction.  They  obeyed  him  to  a  man.  His  word  was  a  law  that 
knew  no  denying.  They  would  have  shot  Leo  Frank  on  the  spot — or 
released  him — at  his  command.  It  was  this  thorough  understanding  that 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  undertaking  without 
mishap.  Equipped  with  maps  of  the  roads  which  offered  speedy  travel 
and  the  least  possibility  of  encounter,  the  automobiles  traveled  at  high 
speed  to  Roswell,  and  thence  to  Marietta.  Every  man  was  fully  armed 
and,  had  it  come  to  a  question  of  a  fight,  there  wasn't  one  among  them 
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who  wouldn't  have  given  his  own  life's  blood  as  quickly  and  readily 
as  he  joined  to  shed  Prank's. 

**It  was  originally  planned  to  carry  Prank  to  the  cemetery  in 
which  Mary  Phagan's  body  is  buried,  but  daybreak  overtook  the  cap- 
tors. They  were  speeding  over  the  road  that  leads  to  Marietta,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mary's  birth-place  when  the  sun  mounted  the  horizon. 
There  was  no  little  dissension  over  the  proposal  to  hold  the  lynching  in 
the  Prey  vicinity,  the  more  daring  members  of  the  clan  wishing  to  carry 
out  their  first  plans  and  continue  boldly  to  the  grave  of  his  victim.  But 
a  word  from  the  leader  silenced  all  opposition,  and  Mary  Phagan's  death 
was  vindicated  in  the  same  grove  where  she  used  to  play  when  a  bare- 
foot girl  long  before  she  ever  dreamed  of  going  to  work  in  the  pencil 
factorj\  *But  I  would  also  like  to  talk  to  some  one  who  can  give  me 
more  explicit  details,'  said  the  reporter  when  the  Marietta  man's  de- 
scription was  finished. 

**  *In  that  case,'  he  answered,  gravely,  as  though  considering  possi- 
bilities, *I  would  refer  you  to ,'  and  he  named  a  man  of  prominence, 

who  is  not  unknown  even  outside  of  Cobb  county. 

The  reporter  went  to  Mr. . 

Nobody  will  ever  know  that  outside  of  the  men  who  were  actually 
present,'  was  the  reply  to  the  reporter. 

Not  even  what  Prank  said  before  he  died?'  insisted  the  reporter. 
He  never  confessed,'  was  the  reply." 

News  of  the  tragedy  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  little  Town 
of  Marietta,  and  long  before  the  sun  was  above  the  tree-tops,  hundreds 
of  morbid  spectators  stood  curiously  gazing  upon  the  lifeless  form  of 
Leo  I\r.  Prank  as  it  dangled  in  mid-air,  from  an  outstretched  limb,  on 
the  edge  of  a  dense  forest.  The  violence  of  his  death  struggles  had 
torn  open  the  wound  in  his  throat,  adding  a  ghastly  touch  of  horror  to 
the  sickening  spectacle.  Clad  in  his  night-shirt,  a  garment  in  which  he 
had  ridden  the  long  distance  from  Milledgeville  to  Marietta,  it  was  a 
most  uncanny  sight  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  crowd  feasted.  The  final 
scene  in  this  gruesome  tragedy  was  enacted  at  sunrise,  near  a  gin-house 
owned  by  William  Prey.  To  this  spot  the  lynchers  were  guided  by  a 
strange  instinct,  for  in  full  view  of  the  tree  on  which  Prank  suffered 
the  penalty  of  death  was  the  little  cottage  home  in  which  Mary  Phagan 
spent  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  her  childhood.  Since  it  was  too 
late  to  reach  the  cemetery,  this  was  an  ideal  place  for  the  lynching — it 
met  all  the  demands  of  poetic  justice. 

Down  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  Prank  maintained  the  stoical 
silence  which  had  characterized  him  throughout  his  long  imprisonment. 
He  did  not  confess  to  the  crime ;  but  as  a  parting  wish  he  begged  one  of 
his  captors  to  give  to  Mrs.  Frank  a  ring  which  he  took  from  his  finger, 
a  souvenir  of  his  courtship.  To  this  request  a  ready  assent  was  given. 
Several  days  later  a  stranger  calling  at  the  home  of  a  newspaper  re- 
porter gave  him  this  ring,  enclosed  in  a  package  to  which  a  message  was 
attached  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  clan,  requesting  him  to  put 
this  ring  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Prank,  and  thus  the  prisoner's  prayer 
was  answered. 

Streams  of  people  poured  into  Marietta  from  all  the  nearby  towns, 
eager  to  visit  the  scene  of  execution.    It  is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity 
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intelligence  of  a  gruesome  character  always  seems  to  travel.  The  news- 
papers of  Tuesday  morning,  August  17th,  carried  no  story  of  the  lynch- 
ing. They  merely  contained  the  information  that  Frank  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob ;  but  here  at  the  breakfast  hour  a  crowd  had  assembled 
in  size  almost  double  the  population  of  Marietta.  During  the  forenoon, 
by  order  of  the  legal  authorities,  Frank's  body  was  taken  down  from 
the  tree,  and  in  the  custody  of  Judge  Newton  A.  Morris  was  brought  to 
Atlanta  and  turned  over  to  an  undertaking  establishment.  Not  a  mo- 
nlent's  time  was  lost.  To  elude  the  crowd  it  was  necessary  for  Judge 
Morris  to  act  with  the  utmost  dispatch  and  to  cover  the  distance  between 
Marietta  and  Atlanta  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  He  brought  Frank's 
body  to  town  in  an  undertaker's  wicker  basket,  the  lid  to  which  was 
from  time  to  time  forced  open  by  the  dead  man's  body  as  the  automo- 
bile bounded  over  the  rough  road. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  Atlanta  was  reached.  Here  once  more  the 
crowds  began  to  gather.  To  disperse  the  rabble  a  report  was  given  out 
that  Frank's  body  had  been  taken  to  a  private  residence  in  the  city,  but 
later  in  the  forenoon  a  member  of  the  curious  throng  discovered  it  lying 
in  a  garage,  back  of  the  undertaking  establishment.  Wind  of  the  dis- 
covery spread  like  wild-fire.  The  crowds  threatened  to  force  an  entrance 
unless  permitted  to  view  Frank's  body,  and  finally  to  prevent  serious 
trouble  it  was  planned  to  appease  the  morbid  appetite  of  these  clamorous 
onlookers  by  permitting  them,  one  by  one,  to  file  by  the  casket  under 
the  surveillance  of  police  oflScers,  a  number  of  whom  were  hastily  sum- 
moned to  re-enforce  those  already  on  the  ground.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  the  course  of  the  day  not  less  than  15,000  people  viewed  the  remains. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  prisoner.  At  night 
a  watch  made  up  of  the  dead  man's  friends  kept  vigil  over  the  body, 
while  hundreds  of  people,  as  if  bound  by  some  strange  mesmeric  spell, 
still  lingered  in  the  silent  streets  without.  On  Wednesday  the  body 
was  taken  to  Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  final  interment,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Frank,  Rabbi  David  Marx,  and  other  close  family  connections. 

Governor  Harris,  in  a  vigorous  statement  over  his  executive  sig- 
nature, boldly  denounced  the  lawlessness  which  had  brought  reproach 
upon  the  fair  name  of  Georgia,  and  he  also  published  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  offered  substantial  rewards  for  the  arrest  of  the  guilty  par- 
ties, with  evidence  to  convict.  He  used  all  the  money  at  his  disposal  as 
governor  in  making  these  offers  of  reward.    Said  he :  • 

**  Executive  Department,  Atlanta,  August  19,  1915. — ^Whereas,  offi- 
cial information  has  been  received  at  this  department  that  on  the  night 
of  August  16,  1915,  in  this  state,  one  Leo  M.  Frank,  a  prisoner,  held 
in  custody  of  the  state,  was  violently  taken  from  the  hospital  of  the 
state  penitentiary  in  Baldwin  county,  and  found  dead  in  the  county  of 
Cobb  on  the  morning  of  August  17,  1915,  having  met  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  unknown  parties;  and,  whereas,  those  engaged  in  such  trans- 
actions are  still  unknown  and  unapprehended;  and,  whereas,  such  con- 
duct is  an  attack  upon  our  civilization,  besides  being  a  gross  violation 
of  law,  which  the  dignity  of  the  state  and  the  good  name  of  her  people 
require  to  be  fully  investigated  and  the  offenders  brought  to  punishment ; 
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it 


Ordered,  That  the  secretary  of  state  record  and  issue  a  proclama- 
tion offering  a  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  each  for  the  first  three 
persons  convicted  of  said  offense,  for  their  apprehension  and  delivery 
to  the  sheriff  of  Baldwin  or  Cobb  county,  with  evidence  suf&cient  to 
convict. 

'*  (Signed)  N.  E.  Harris, 

**  Governor. 
**By  the  Governor: 
**  Raymond  Stapleton, 
** Secretary  Executive  Department.'* 

It  is  said  that  the  mob  was  driven  to  its  work  of  violence  chiefly 
by  editorial  comments  upon  the  crime  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  B.  Wat- 
son. These  appeared  from  week  to  week  in  Mr.  Watson's  paper  pub- 
lished at  Thomson,  Georgia.  Espousing  the  cause  of  the  little  factory 
girl,  Mr.  Watson  in  a  most  dramatic  vein  of  appeal,  summoned  the  true 
manhood  of  the  South  to  assert  its  chivalry  in  vindicating  this  child's 
honor.  He  left  no  stone  unturned  in  his  remorseless  crusade  against 
Leo.  M.  Frank.  He  indicted  the  whole  tribe  of  Abraham  for  conspiring 
to  raise  a  slush  fund  and  to  subsidize  public  opinion  in  an  effort  to  snatch 
from  the  clutches  of  the  law  one  whose  guilt  was  as  black  as  Erebus. 
Traversing  every  phase  of  the  case,  he  lashed  the  state  into  a  frenzy  of 
excitement.  The  circulation  of  the  Jeffersonian  bounded  far  up  into  the 
tens  of  thousands.  On  the  streets  of  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Savannah,  and 
Columbus,  great  editions  of  the  paper  melted  like  snow-flakes.  Eager 
crowds  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  state  met  the  incoming  trains  in  order 
to  procure  copies  of  the  paper  on  the  very  minute  of  arrival. 

When  Frank's  sentence  was  finally  commuted,  Mr.  Watson  turned 
his  batteries  upon  Governor  Slaton,  charging  him  with  a  betrayal  of 
the  people's  trust,  with  a  participation  in  Rosser's  fee,  with  a  sale  of  the 
state's  pardoning  power  for  the  golden  ducats  of  rich  Jews  in  New  York, 
and  with  almost  every  crime  known  to  the  Decalogue  of  Moses.  Such 
an  excoriation  of  a  public  official  by  a  newspaper  organ  was  unparalleled 
in  its  license,  in  its  venom,  in  its  endless  repetition  of  charges,  epithets 
and  denunciations.  When  Frank's  doom  was  at  length  sealed  by  the 
mob  at  Marietta,  Mr.  Watson  haloed  and  bespangled  the  brow  of  every 
man  connected  with  the  affair,  he  extolled  the  work  of  the  mob,  he  glori- 
fied the  lawlessness  out  of  which  had  come  such  a  triumph  for  justice; 
but  his  onslaught  upon  Governor  Slaton  was  only  intensified — his  en- 
venomed arrows  began  afresh  to  fall  thick  and  fast.  Not  a  newspaper 
undertook  to  defend  the  former  chief  executive;  not  a  friend  dared  to 
speak  for  him,  though  scores  of  them  held  commissions  to  which  his 
signature  as  governor  was  attached.  It  was  at  this  crisis  of  affairs  that 
Judge  Samuel  B.  Adams,  of  Savannah,  a  former  occupant  of  the  Su- 
preme bench  of  Georgia,  stepped  to  the  front  and  sounded  a  long,  clear 
and  vigorous  blast  for  Governor  Slaton.  Later  Editor  Thomas  W.  Loy- 
less,  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  entered  the  lists  as  a  champion  of  the 
ex-governor  and  made  a  splendid  fight  to  produce  a  change  in  public 
sentiment.  We  quote  at  some  length  from  the  card  written  by  Judge 
Adams,  because  it  traverses  the  whole  ease  in  its  legal  aspects.    Said  he :  • 
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** Savannah,  Ga.,  September  2,  1915. — Editor  Constitution:  I  must 
enter  my  earnest  protest  against  the  wave  of  vilification  that  has  swept 
over  Georgia,  and  still  survives,  against  Governor  John  M.  Slaton.  I 
understand  ^perfectly  that  what  I  say  will  be  unpopular,  but  I  think  that 
sombeody  ought  to  say  some  things  that  I  propose  to  say. 

**I  have  never  had  the  slightest  professional,  pecuniary,  or  selfish 
interest  in  Frank  or  his  case.  I  appeared  before  the  prison  conunission, 
urging  its  recommendation  of  a  commutation  of  his  sentence.  I  also 
wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Slaton  on  this  subject.  I  was  in  no  sense 
employed.  Nobody  has  ever  suggested  employment  to  me.  No  client 
has  ever  requested  me  to  do  anything  for  Frank.  I  am  aware  that  every 
man  who  has  taken  the  position  that  Frank's  sentence  ought  to  be  com- 
muted will  have  his  motives  impugned.  Men  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing from  unselfish  motives  cannot  comprehend  how  anyone  can  act 
except  under  the  influence  of  some  selfish  or  sordid  inducement.  Judg- 
ing other  people  by  themselves,  they  naturally  have  a  poor  opinion  of 
these  others. 

**  There  has  been,  and  is,  an  immense  amount  of  misinformation  and 
misapprehension  as  to  the  case  and  the  course  of  Governor  Slaton.  There 
are  certain  facts  which  it  seems  to  me  are  indisputable,  and  to  which 
every  fair-minded  man  ought  to  give  attention  and  weight. 

**  Governor  Slaton  had  the  power  and  the  discretion  to  commute  the 
sentence.  The  constitution  of  the  state  provides  (section  6481  of  the 
present  code)  as  follows:  *He'  (referring  to  the  governor)  *  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  to  commute  penalties,  remove  dis- 
abilities imposed  by  law,  and  to  remit  any  part  of  a  sentence  for  oflEenses 
against  the  state,  after  conviction,  except  in  cases  of  treason  and  im- 
peachment, subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law  rela- 
tive to  the  manner  of  applying  for  pardons.'  This  power  is  broad  and 
comprehensive.  It  cannot  be  taken  away  from  the  governor,  except  by 
a  constitutional  amendment.  The  prison  commission  may  investigate 
applications  for  executive  clemency,  but  they  can  only  make  'recom- 
mendations to  the  governor  regarding  the  granting  of  the  same.'  The 
governor,  and  the  governor  alone,  can  grant  the  clemency. 

*  *  The  existence  of  the  power  necessarily  implies  that  the  constitution 
contemplates  that  it  be  sometimes  exercised;  otherwise  the  provision  for 
executive  clemency  would  be  meaningless. 

**The  commutation  of  the  Frank  sentence  was,  therefore,  strictly 
lawful  and  regular ;  was  no  more  an  assault,  or  attack,  upon  the  courts, 
or  the  regular  and  orderly  administration  of  law,  than  would  be  the 
grant  of  a  new  trial  by  a  judge.  Governor  Slaton  in  commuting  was 
as  completely  the  mouthpiece  of  the  law  and  as  completely  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  law  as  was  Judge  Hill  when  he  sentenced  Frank. 

**  There  is  nothing  unusual  or  extraordinary  in  granting  a  pardon 
or  a  commutation.  Governor  Slaton 's  predecessors,  including  Governor 
Brown,  have  all  done  the  same  thing,  and  there  was  no  excitement  and 
no  commotion  over  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative. 

**The  commutation  of  the  sentence  to  a  life  imprisonment  was  in  no 
sense  a  setting  aside  of  Frank's  conviction.  Imprisonment  for  life  is  one 
of  the  two  punishments  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  of  murder.  One 
is  as  much  a  lawful  punishment  as  the  other.     Imprisonment  for  life 
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involves  a  verdict  of  -guilty.  The  trial  jury  did  not  attach  to  the  verdict 
a  recommendation  to  life  imprisonment,  and  this  part  only  was  affected 
by  Governor  Slaton's  action. 

**As  there  was  no  eyewitness  to  the  tragedy  involved,  the  trial  judge 
had  the  discretion  to  make  the  punishment  life  imprisonment.  Under 
his  view  of  the  case,  he  ought  to  have  done  this,  assuming  that  he  under- 
stood that  he  had  the  power.  Whatever  his  understanding,  the  subse- 
quent course,  his  letter,  his  remarks  to  members  of  his  family  and  to 
other  people  show  that  he  thought  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  sen- 
tencing Frank  to  be  hanged.  His  position,  by  letter  and  otherwise, 
meant  that  he  realized  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  he,  in  effect, 
called  upon  the  governor  to  rectify  that  mistake  by  a  commutation  of 
the  sentence. 

'*No  tribunal  has  ever  said,  by  its  judgment,  or  otherwise,  that  it 
was  satisfied  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of  Frank's  guilt,  save  only  the 
jury  which  tried  him.  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  any- 
thing like  a  conclusive,  or  strong,  presumption  in  favor  of  the  finding  of 
this  jury  ought  to  be  made  under  the  facts  and  circumstances.  The 
exact  language  of  the  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Georgia,  to  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  their  opinion,  on  page  284  of 
141  Ga.,  is  as  follows:-  *We  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
evidence,  and  we  believe  that  the  same  is  suflBcient  to  uphold  the  ver- 
dict ;  and  as  no  substantial  error  was  committed  in  the  trial  of  the  case, 
the  discretion  of  the  court  in  refusing  a  new  trial  will  not  be  disturbed. ' 
The  supreme  court  is  a  court  for  the  correction  of  errors.  The  discre- 
tion referred  to  was  that  of  the  trial  judge.  The  court  could  have  made 
the  remark  that  it  did  make  if  every  member  of  the  court  had  been  satis- 
fied that,  if  he  had  been  on  the  jury,  he  would  have  rendered  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.  If  the  court  thought  that  the  conviction  was  based  solely 
on  Conley's  evidence,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  evidence  was  in  favor 
of  the  defendant,  the  court  could  have  made  the  observation  that  it  did 
make.  The  trial  judge  had  grave  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
verdict,  and  ought,  in  view  of  his  opinion,  to  have  given  Frank  another 
trial.  The  United  States  courts,  that  is  to  say,  the  district  court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Georgia  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  did  not  deal  at  all  with  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
proof  to  justify  the  verdict.  Frank  lost  his  case  in  these  courts  on  ques- 
tions of  practice  and  procedure,  and  there  is  no  expression  or  intimation 
from  any  United  States  judge  on  the  question  as  to  whether  he  was 
guilty  or  innocent,  under  the  facts. 

**I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  go  into  the  question  of  Frank's  guilt 
or  innocence.  It  is  really  not  germane  to  the  purpose  of  this  communi- 
cation. I  think  any  lawyer  who,  with  open  mind,  will  read  what  Gover- 
nor Slaton  has  said,  will  at  least  conclude  that  he  really  and  conscien- 
tiously had  grave  doubts  of  Frank 's  guilt,  and  that,  therefore,  he  decided 
conscientiously. 

**  Governor  Slaton  was  not  disqualified  to  pass  upon  the  application 
for  clemency.  If  he  had  been  interested  in  the  Frank  case,  there  would 
have  been  no  provision  of  law  for  anyone  else  passing  upon  the  appli- 
cation. The  laws  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  judge  in  the  place 
of  a  disqualified  judge.    There  is  no  such  provision  as  to  a  governor.    If 
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he  had  not  acted,  the  sentence  would  have  stood.  Indeed,  if  newly-dis- 
covered evidence  of  the  most  conclusive  character  had  been  discovered, 
demonstrating  Frank's  absolute  innocence,  no  power  could  have  saved 
him,  save  Governor  Slaton.  The  petition  for  clemency,  in  the  recent 
New  York  case  of  Lieutenant  Becker,  was  addressed  to  the  governor,  who 
as  district  attorney  had  prosecuted  him,  and  he  nevertheless  passed  upon 
the  application. 

**He  had  never  had,  as  I  learn  the  facts,  which  seem  to  be  undis- 
puted and  indisputable,  the  slightest  pecuniary  or  professional  interest 
in  Frank,  or  his  case.  A  written  statement  prepared  by  those  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  the  facts  shows  that  in  April,  1913,  the  firm  of  Rosser  & 
Brandon,  composed  of  Messrs.  L.  Z.  Rosser  and  Morris  Brandon,  was 
employed  to  represent  Frank.  At  that  time  Governor  Slaton  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Slaton  &  Phillips.  In  July  of  the  same  year  there  was 
a  consolidation,  in  the  name  of  the  two  firms,  the  new  firm  being  known 
as  Rosser,  Brandon,  Slaton  &  Phillips.  As  a  part  of  the  consolidation, 
there  were  two  things  well  understood  and  distinctly  agreed  to.  One 
was  that  neither  of  the  two  consolidating  firms  was  to  have  any  interest 
in  the  business  then  on  hand  of  the  other  firm,  including  the  Frank 
case.  Neither  Governor  Slaton,  nor  his  partner,  was  to  have,  or  did 
have,  under  the  agreement,  any  interest  in  the 'fees  in  the  Frank  case. 
It  was  particularly  agreed  that  Governor  Slaton  himself  was  not  to  be 
interested  in  any  future  fees  of  the  consolidated  firm,  and  this  because 
he  had  been  elected  governor  of  Georgia.  His  connection  with  the  con- 
solidated firm  and  its  business  was  to  be  in  name  only.  I  gather  these 
facts  from  written  statements  from  those  in  a  position  to  know,  and  who 
only  could  know.  I  assume  that  they  are  true.  I  do  not  doubt  their 
correctness. 

**The  solicitor  general  of  the  Atlanta  circuit.  Governor  Brown  and 
others  appeared  at  the  hearing  before  Governor  Slaton  for  the  purpose 
of  urging  that  no  clemency  be  extended  to  Frank.  If  it  were  thought 
that  Governor  Slaton  was,  for  any  reason,  disqualified,  that  was  the  time, 
in  law  and  in  good  faith,  to  make  the  objection.  If  a  case  is  submitted 
to  a  brother  of  one  of  the  litigants,  without  objection,  the  contestants 
taking  the  chances  of  a  favorable  decision,  they  cannot,  after  the  decision, 
make  the  objection  of  disqualification.  They  are  estopped  in  law  and 
in  ethics.  As  I  read  the  public  prints,  and  as  I  understand  the  facts, 
no  objection  of  this  kind  was  made  or  suggested.  It  is  not  right,  there- 
fore, for  Governor  Brown,  or  anyone  else  who  appeared  in  the  trial,  to 
make  this  objection  now,  or  to  ring  the  changes  on  the  suggestion  that 
Governor  Slaton  and  Frank's  attorneys  were  partners. 

**I  know  that  he  might  have  respited  Frank,  and  passed  the  case  up 
to  Governor  Harris.  Had  he  done  this,  the  very  men  who  now  denounce 
him  for  passing  upon  the  case  would,  in  this  event,  have  denounced  him 
as  a  coward.  The  case  occurred  during  his  incumbency  of  the  office  of 
governor.  The  application  was  made  to  him,  and  he  thought  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  pass  upon  it.  His  passing  upon  it  evinced  a  high  order  of 
courage.  If  he  had  been  less  a  man,  he  would  have  passed  the  case  up 
to  his  successor,  or  he  would  have  permitted  Frank  to  be  hanged.  A 
number  pf  people  know,  as  does  the  writer  of  this  communication,  that 
Governor  Slaton  realized  fully  that  the  commutation  of  the  sentence 
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would  be  unpopular,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  him,  personally 
and  politically,  either  to  respite  Frank  and  let  Governor  Harris  pass 
upon  the  ease,  or  decline  any  relief.  We  are  obliged  to  believe,  there- 
fore, that  he  did  his  duty  conscientiously  as  he  saw  his  duty,  unless  we 
believe  that  he  was  bribed,  or  was  in  some  way  corruptly  influenced. 
No  honest  and  intelligent  man  who  knows  Governor  Slaton  will  believe 
this  for  a  moment,  or  will  even  entertain  the  suspicion  that  his  conduct 
was  corrupt.  I  know  such  charges  are  whispered  around,  and  hints  and 
innuendoes  by  men  of  prominence,  who  ought  to  be  above  this  reckless 
injustice,  have  given  circulation  and  color  to  these  slanderous  reports. 
But  if  a  man  were  to  charge  in  the  public  prints  bribery  or  other  corrup- 
tion, and  he  were  prosecuted  criminally  for  libel,  as  he  ought  to  be,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  furnish  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  justify  or  excuse 
the  charge.  I,  of  course,  do  not  know  this,  of  my  own  knowledge,  but 
I  do  know  Governor  Slaton,  and  I  know  that  there  is  nothing  in  his 
record,  or  his  life,  that  could  give  even  the  slightest  excuse,  or  extenua- 
tion, for  such  charges.  He  has  always  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation 
for  personal  and  professional  probity.  He  would  be  the  veriest  fool  in 
the  world,  without  reference  to  motives  or  conscience,  to  listen  to  any 
improper  overture.  He  would  not  have  even  the  poor  excuse  (which  is, 
of  course,  no  excuse  at  all),  of  financial  necessity  or  stress.  If  any  man 
is  willing  to  make  a  charge  of  this  kind  against  Governor  Slaton,  he 
ought  to  prosecute  him  criminally.  The  penal  code  is  full  and  complete, 
and  gives  ample  legal  basis  for  the  prosecution,  if  any  ground  exists  in 
fact.    The  truth  is,  no  intelligent  man  really  believes  the  charge. 

**If  Governor  Slaton  is  to  be  visited  with  opprobrium  for  what  he 
did,  then  every  man  who  urged,  or  requested,  that  he  commute  the 
sentence  ought  to  at  least  share  in  this  opprobrium.  Under  the  penal 
law,  a  man  who  counsels  a  crime  is  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  and  is 
equally  guilty  with  the  principal  and  equally  punishable.  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  learn  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  those  Georgians  who 
urged  clemency  before  the  prison  commission  or  the  governor.  The 
immense  record  on  file  at  the  capitol  indicates  that  more  than  ten 
thousand  Georgians  in  all  asked  that  the  sentence  be  commuted.  All 
classes  were  represented,  and  largely  represented  professional  men,  busi- 
ness men,  working  men,  a  very  large  number  of  oflScials  and  a  very  large 
number  of  prominent  men  all  over  the  state.  Among  the  prominent 
individuals  are  ex-Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  Andrew  J.  Cobb,  of 
Athens,  and  Spencer  R.  Atkinson,  of  Atlanta ;  Judges  Pottle  and  Powell, 
formerly  of  the  court  of  appeals ;  Major  Cumming,  Major  Black,  Boykin 
Wright  and  W.  K.  Miller,  of  Augusta ;  a  majority  of  the  Savannah  bar, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Atlanta  bar,  including  such  men  as 
Colonel  Brewster  and  Mr.  Heyman,  law  partners  of  the  solicitor  general ; 
A.  C.  King,  Robert  C.  Alston,  J.  J.  Spalding,  Hollins  Randolph,  Z.  D. 
Harrison,  Hooper  Alexander  and  a  large  number  of  others.  Judge 
Pardee,  of  the  United  States  court  of  appeals,  is  also  among  the  number. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Macon  bar  recommended  the  commutation, 
including  such  men  as  Judges  A.  L.  Miller  and  William  H.  Felton  and 
Joe  Hill  Hall,  also  Judge  Joel  Branham  of  Rome.  Almost  every  com- 
munity in  the  state  was  represented.  A  very  large  number  of  the  clergy 
of  the  state,  including  Bishops  Candler,  Nelson  and  Reese,  and  Dr.  John 
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D.  Mell  are  represented.  Several  hundred  bank  presidents  and  officials 
united  in  the  petitions.  A  very  large  number  of  working  men  signed 
petitions.  I  know  that  ten  thousand  form  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  Greorgia,  and  believe  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  wished  Frank  hanged.  I  also  know  that  it  will 
be  suggested  that  *Jew  money'  secured  the  letters  and  petitions  in 
Frank's  favor;  but  this  is  childish.  Certainly,  to  a  large  number  of 
these  men,  their  record  and  standing  ought  to  guarantee  (and  will 
guarantee  to  every  fair-minded  man)  that  they  were  honest  and  con- 
scientious, and  that  their  letters  represented  their  real  sentiments.  I 
insist,  however,  that  if  a  crime  has  been  committed  by  Governor  Slaton 
every  man  who  recommended  the  commutation  is  a  particeps  criminis 
and  that  it  is  not  fair  to  saddle  the  odium  on  Governor  Slaton  alone.  If 
the  Marietta  mob,  or  any  other  mob,  proposes  to  deal  with  Governor 
Slaton  personally,  they  ought  also  to  give  their  attention  to  those  of  us 
who  asked  for  the  commutation. 

*'A  recent  edition  of  The  New  York  Sun,  a  paper  noted  for  its 
accuracy  and  its  high  standards,  has  an  interview  with  Senator  Hoke 
Smith,  in  which  the  senator  is  credited  with  these  words:  *I  tell  you 
that,  if  I  had  been  in  Slaton 's  place,  and  had  had  a  doubt  of  Frank's 
guilt,  I  would  have  done  as  Slaton  did  if  they  lynched  me  for  it. '  These 
are  manly  words,  particularly  as  they  come  from  a  speaker  who  is 
neither  a  personal  nor  a  political  friend  of  Governor  Slaton 's.  I  notice 
that  Governor  Brown,  in  a  communication  published  in  The  Macon 
Telegraph,  protests  that  he  is  both  a  personal  and  political  friend.  I 
think  it  clear  that  Governor  Slaton 's  opponent  has  been  infinitely  more 
fair  and  manly  than  has  this  professed  friend. 

*' Governor  Slaton  had  a  very  serious  doubt  of  Frank's  guilt,  as  have 
a  large  number  of  men  who  have  carefully  examined  the  evidence  as 
reported  in  the  printed  record.  Many  of  these  men,  of  first-class  ability, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Frank  was  innocent.  Governor  Slaton 
has  given  good  reasons  for  these  doubts,  and  in  view  of  his  convictions, 
his  course  was  right  and  honorable  and  manly.  With  such  convictions, 
his  course  would  have  been  despicable,  if  he  had  permitted  Frank  to  be 
hanged. 

*' Frank  has  been  hanged  by  a  lawless  mob,  taken  from  a  prison  of 
the  state,  when  the  men  in  charge  must  have  known  that  the  lynching 
was  brewing.  He  was  taken  without  resistance  from  the  men  in  charge, 
and  no  one  of  the  state's  representatives  was  hurt,  or  took  the  slighest 
risk  of  being  hurt.  A  foul  blot  has  been  put  upon  the  state  which  it 
will  take  many  years  to  remove.  Not  only  has  the  state  been  discredited 
and  disgraced,  but  great  business  and  material  harm  has  come  to  the 
state,  and  will  continue  to  come.  Instances  of  a  pronounced  sort  might 
be  mentioned  to  illustrate  this  harm.  Those  who  wished  Frank  lynched 
and  contributed  by  their  talk  and  their  newspaper  articles  to  his  end, 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  his  blood,  and  ought  n^w,  with  reason  restored, 
stand  for  law  and  order  and  decency.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  in 
Georgia  of  Frank's  guilt  or  innocence,  or  of  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of 
the  decision  of  the  governor.  It  is  a  question  between  law  and  lawless- 
ness, between  civilization  and  anarchy.  Any  man  who  now,  by  reckless 
or  careless  speech,  increases  the  feeling  against  Governor  Slaton,  or 
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encourages  his  vilification,  or  the  threats  against  him,  forfeits  the  name 
of  a  good  citizen  and  feeds  the  fires  of  lawlessness. 

**  There  is  no  special  reason  why  I  should  come  to  the  defense  of 
Governor  Slaton.  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  him.  There  is  no  special 
intimacy  between  us.  I  do  not  live  in  the  same  city.  But  his  detractors 
and  vilifiers  have  had  their  way  long  enough.  It  is  high  time  for  his 
defenders  to  say  something  in  his  behalf,  particularly  those  who  urged 
that  he  make  the  decision  that  he  did  make.  I  cannot  myself,  consistently 
with  my  sense  of  duty  and  right,  remain  silent  longer.  Hence  this 
communication. 

*  *  Samuel  B.  Adams.  ' ' 


We  have  reproduced  this  letter  in  justice  to  a  governor  who  undoubt- 
edly acted  from  conscientious  motives  in  commuting  the  sentence  of  Leo 
M.  Frank.  But  we  have  not  espoused  his  cause  with  an  unmixed  feeling. 
There  is  something  inherently  fine  in  the  passionate  desire  of  a  people 
to  keep  inviolate  the  honor  of  womanhood  and  to  visit  swift  punishment 
upon  a  wretch  who  dares  to  stain  the  purity  of  a  child's  life — to  sully 
an  immaculate  bud  of  innocent  young  girlhood,  even  though  she  be  clad 
in  plain  homespun  and  forced  to  earn  her  daily  bread  in  a  sweat-shop. 
We  are  constrained  to  do  honor  to  the  sentiment  which  respects  virtue, 
be  it  a  magnolia  on  a  mountain  top,  or  only  a  lily  of  the  valley.  Inno- 
cence wherever  we  find  it — whether  in  lofty  or  in  lowly  station — whether 
in  castle  or  in  cabin — is  born  of  heaven 's  own  native  air  and  its  home  is 
above  the  stars.  But  race  prejudice  befits  no  one  in  this  enlightened 
age  of  the  world,  least  of  all  does  it  become  those  who  accept  the 
philosophy  and  profess  the  religion  of  the  Man  of  Galilee.  Nor,  to 
vindicate  the  boasted  chivalry  of  our  Southland,  is  it  needful  for  us  to 
asperse  the  good  name  of  our  state,  tq  trample  upon  the  safe-guards  of 
law,  to  wage  war  upon  established  forms  of  procedure,  and  to  offer 
violence  to  principles  which,  older  than  Runnymede  or  Hastings,  are 
rooted  in  the  divine  thunders  of  Sinai.  We  cannot  take  the  law  into  our 
own  hands  without  teaching  anarchy  at  our  own  firesides  and  planting 
dynamite  underneath  the  ancient  bulwarks  of  our  free  institutions.  As 
for  Governor  Slaton,  he  can  turn  in  his  retirement  to  the  consolations 
of  history.  The  martyrs  who  were  sacrificed  in  the  arena  were  after- 
wards aureoled  in  the  cathedrals  of  Rome.  Popularity  is  something  to 
be  desired.  But  public  opinion  is  not  always  a  sure  criterion.  Its 
decisions  are  often  reversed ;  and  no  fixed  value  can  attach  either  to  its 
censure  or  to  its  praise.  The  base  metal  of  today  may  be  the  pure  gold 
of  tomorrow.  An  important  factor  in  the  problem  of  human  life  is 
patience.  Governor  Slaton  can  well  afford  to  lose  the  toga  which  he  is 
said  to  have  long  coveted.  But  he  cannot  afford  to  be  governed,  either 
in  his  public  or  in  his  private  life,  by  anything  except  the  purest  and 
best  motives,  and  if  he  has  been  actuated  by  these  he  can  snap  his  finger 
at  his  critics  and  appeal  his  case  with  confidence  to  the  mellow  wisdom 
of  a  riper  time  and  to  the  final  judgment  of  a  higher  court. 
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Governor  Harris  Calls  an  Extra  Session  for  November  3,  1915 — 
Strategy  of  the  PRonmiTiONiSTS  to  Defeat  the  Antis — Georgia's 
Drastic  New  Prohibition  Law — Club  Lookers  and  Near  Beer 
Saloons  Receive  a  Death  Warrant — ^May  1,  1916,  Fixed  as  the 
Time  for  the  New  Measures  to  go  Into  Effect — Ceremony  of 
Signing  the  Four  Bills — ^Leaders  in  the  Reform  Movement — 
The  W.  and  A.  Commission  is  Created — To  Consider  Terms  and 
Conditions  of  a  New  Lease  of  the  State  Road — Personnel  of  the 
Commission — Other  Measures  Enacted — Death  of  Justice  Joseph 
R.  Lamar,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court — Submarine  Warfare 
Again  Precipitates  an  International  Crisis — The  Ancona — The 
Persia — President  Wilson's  Firm  Stand — Austria  Brought  to 
Terms — Strained  Relations  with  Germany  Threaten  a  Rupture 
but  the  Danger  Passes — Stone  Mountain  Dedicated  as  a  Con- 
federate Memorial — Colossal  Figures  to  be  Carved  in  the  Living 
Rock — The  Sculptor's  Design. 

When  the  Legislature  adjourned,  late  in  the  summer  of  1915,  after 
a  most  exciting  fifty-day  session,  it  left  an  unfinished  docket  on  which 
many  important  measures  were  pending.  One'  of  these  was  the  general 
appropriations  bill  to  provide  for  the  necessary  current  expenses  of  the 
civil  establishment.  It  was  probably  the  first  time  within  the  memory  of 
men  living  that  a  Legislature  in  Georgia  had  failed  at  its  first  session  to 
provide  for  the  state's  proper  maintenance,  covering  the  biennial  period 
of  its  own  legislative  life ;  and  this  critical  situation,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  foreshadowed  an  extra  session.  The  prohibitionists  of  the 
House  were,  in  this  instance,  the  obstructionists,  who  refused  to  permit 
a  general  appropriations  bill  to  pass.  It  was  in  retaliation  upon  the  anti- 
prohibition  minority,  whose  obstructive  tactics,  earlier  in  the  session,  had 
prevented  a  passage  of  the  several  prohibition  bills.  The  majority  fac- 
tion thus  forced  an  extra  session  feeling  that,  while  it  entailed  a  heavy 
expense  upon  the  state,  this  course  was  justified  by  an  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  Georgia  whose  best  interests  were  involved. 
But,  in  forcing  an  extra  session,  the  prohibitionists  were  careful  to  fix  the 
ultimate  responsibility  upon  the  antis  who,  though  constituting  only  a 
small  minority  faction  of  the  House,  had  successfully  thwarted  the  will 
of  the  people,  by  means  of  a  filibuster  skilfully  organized  and 
maintained. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature 
before  Governor  Harris  issued  his  call  for  an  extra  session,  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  business  conditions  throughout  the  state  and  was  anxious 
for  an  ebullient  situation  to  subside  into  a  settled  calm.    He  also  wished 
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time  for  reflection  upon  the  matters  properly  to  be  included  in  such  a 
call,  since  the  deliberations  of  the  general  assembly  were  to  be  restricted 
to  the  topics  specified  therein.  Accordingly,  on  September  28,  1915, 
Governor  Harris  issued  his  proclamation,  calling  the  Legislature  to  meet 
in  extra  session  on  November  3d,  thereafter.  He  explained  that  no  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  maintaining  the  several  departments  of  the 
state  government  and  the  various  institutions  of  the  state,  all  of  which 
at  the  expiration  of  the  current  year  would  be  without  support.  At  the 
same  time,  he  indicated  as  follows  the  various  topics  of  legislation  to 
which  the  business  of  the  session  was  to  be  restricted.  (1)  Appropria- 
tions— general,  special,  and  deficiency;  (2)  Prohibition;  (3)  Western 
and  Atlantic  Railroad  Leasing  Commission;  (4)  State  cotton  ware-house 
bill;  (5)  Revision  of  the  state  game  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  shrimp 
and  prawn  industries  of  the  coast  counties;  and  (6)  Revision  of  the 
state  automobile  license  tax  law. 

Governor  Harris,  in  his  strong  inaugural  address,  delivered  at  the 
preceding  session,  had  left  no  doubt  in  the  public  mind  as  to  his  views 
on  prohibition.  The  inclusion  of  this  subject,  therefore,  in  the  call  for 
an  extra  session  was  anticipated.  At  the  time  fixed,  the  Legislature  met. 
Without  much  ado,  a  general  appropriations  bill  was  passed.  There 
was  manifest  from  the  start  an  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  prohibition- 
ists to  clear  the  deck  for  action  in  what  was  to  be  the  real  tug  of  war. 
Nor  were  the  antis — fresh  from  immediate  contact  with  the  i>eople— dis- 
posed to  pursue  further  a  policy  of  obstruction,  realizing  the  futility  of 
resistance,  in  the  face  of  a  majority  sentiment  so  pronounced.  Interest 
quite  naturally  centered  in  the  House,  where  the  proportion  of  antis 
was  much  larger  than  in  the  Senate.  There  developed  some  minor  points 
of  divergence  between  the  prohibitionists  themselves,  which  the  antis 
were  not  slow  in  turning  to  advantage;  and  since  a  prohibition  law  of 
some  kind  was  a  foregone  conclusion  some  of  the  antis  supported  the 
more  conservative  measures  known  as  the  Fullbright-Eakes-Walker  sub- 
stitutes in  preference  to  the  more  drastic  remedy  proposed  in  what  was 
known  as  the  Stovall-Hopkins-Mangham  bills. 

But  radical  action  was  demanded.  On  the  part  of  a  resolute  major- 
ity, conscious  of  its  power,  there  was  no  disposition  to  compromise.  Even 
a  proposition  to  submit  the  question  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  went 
down  under  an  avalanche  of  negatives.  In  the  end,  therefore,  the  extreme 
measures  advocated  by  the  radical  prohibitionists  were  enacted.  There 
were  four  bills  in  all;  (1)  the  basic  prohibition  bill,  to  make  clearer  the 
laws  of  Georgia  heretofore  enacted  to  prevent  the  manufacture,  sale,  or 
use  of  intoxicants  within  the  state  limits  and  to  prevent  evasions  and 
violations  thereof;  (2)  the  anti-shipping  bill,  to  prohibit  common  car- 
riers from  bringing  intoxicants  into  the  state;  (3)  the  anti-advertising 
bill,  to  stop  all  publications,  whether  by  newspapers,  circulars,  or  letters, 
soliciting  liquor  sales  within  the  state ;  and  (4)  an  act  repealing  all  laws 
authorizing  or  prescribing  a  tax  upon  substitutes  for  intoxicants. 

On  November  16,  1915,  the  signature  of  Governor  Harris  was  for- 
mally affixed  to  the  four  above  mentioned  bills,  in  the  presence  of  a  deeply 
interested  group  of  spectators.  Four  separate  pens  were  used  in  giving 
the  executive  sanction  to  these  measures.  The  ceremony  over,  these  pens 
were  distributed  as  follows:  one  to  Senator  A.  J.  Stovall,  of  the  Thir- 
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tieth;  one  to  Senator  Mangham,  of  the  Thirty-eighth;  one  to  Repre- 
sentative Hopkins,  of  Thomas;  and  one  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,,  Dr.  G.  W.  Eichelbei^er.  The  prohibition  leaders 
in  the  House  included,  besides  these :  Messrs.  Sheppard,  Beck,  Culpeper, 
Ejiight,  Evans,  Dickerson,  Shipp,  Anderson  of  Jenkins,  Ayer,  Edwards, 
and  Yeomans.  Conspicuous  among  the  leaders  of  the  conservative  wing 
was  Henry  J.  Fullbright,  of  Burke,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  appro- 
priations. Citizens  prominent  in  advocating  these  bills  before  the  legis- 
lative committee  were :  Thomas  B.  Felder,  whose  leadership  in  directing 
the  fight  was  recognized  on  all  sides;  W.  Woods  White,  W.  S.  Witham, 
Eugene  C.  Callaway,  and  others,  all  of  whom  were  vigilant,  resourceful, 
tireless,  in  behalf  of  a  dry  state,  free  from  the  blighting  curse  of  the 
liquor  traffic. 

These  prohibition  bills  put  a  brand  of  outlawry  upon  all  club  lockers 
and  near-beer  saloons,  and  fixed  May  1,  1916,  as  the  date  when  the  dras- 
tic provisions  of  the  new  law  should  become  eflfective.  Under  its  special 
exemptions  a  person  was  permitted  to  receive  in  his  home  one-half  gallon 
spirituous,  one  gallon  vinous,  or  six  gallons  malt  liquors,  in  thirty  days. 
Express  companies  delivering  these  intoxicants  were  required  to  take 
the  consignee's  sworn  statement  that,  in  each  instance,  the  liquor  deliv- 
ered was  for  his  personal  use,  that  he  was  not  a  drunkard,  and  that  he 
had  not  received  an  allowance  within  thirty  days  of  the  delivery  in 
question.  This  sworn  statement  was  to  be  filed  with  the  ordinary  for 
inspection,  and  any  effort  at  deception  or  subterfuge  was  to  be  heavily 
punished.  Officials  of  the  state  failing  or  refusing  to  enforce  the  require- 
ments of  these  acts  were  also  subject  to  certain  penalties. 

The  famous  prohibition  law  of  1907  had  been  in  many  parts  of  the 
state  a  practical  nullity  for  nearly  a  decade;  even  whisky  was  openly 
sold  in  brazen  defiance  of  the  law,  in  some  localities ;  clubs  without  num- 
ber were  organized  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  provide  lockers  for 
social  drinkers;  while  near-beer  saloons,  in  the  populous  centers  of  the 
state,  became  as  thick  as  the  proverbial  hops  themselves.  But,  under 
the  new  prohibition  law  enacted  at  this  extra  session,  Georgia  has  since 
become  as  dry  as  the  great  Desert  of  Sahara,  without  an  oasis  anywhere 
on  the  broad  horizon. 

Next  in  point  of  interest,  but  the  last  measure  to  be  enacted,  was  a 
bill  creating  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Commission,  to  consider  terms 
and  conditions  looking  to  a  release  of  the  state's  property,  when  the 
present  lease  terminates  on  December  27,  1919.  The  commission  was 
given  full  power  to  act  in  the  matter.  It  was  furthermore  directed  to 
inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  extending  the  state  road  to  deep  water  and 
to  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the  general  assembly,  not  later  than  June, 
1917,  but,  if  possible,  by  June,  1916.  The  commission  was  to  be  con- 
stituted as  follows:  Gov.  Nat  E.  Harris;  Hon.  C.  Murphey  Candler,  chair- 
man of  the  Railroad  Commission;  Hon.  Judson  L.  Hand,  of  Pelham; 
Hon.  G.  Gunby  Jordan,  of  Columbus ;  and  Hon.  Fuller  E.  Callaway,  of 
LaGrange.  In  addition,  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Wimbish,  of  Atlanta,  was  desig- 
nated to  act  .as  special  attorney  to  the  commission.  All  of  the  appointees 
readily  agreed  to  serve,  except  Mr.  Callaway,  in  whose  place,  Hon.  E.  A. 
Copeland,  of  Greensboro,  was  named. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1916,  Mr.  Hand  died.    To  succeed  him,  the  gov- 
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emor  appointed  Hon.  St.  Elmo  Maasengale,  of  Atlanta,  who  had  so 
ably  managed  his  campaign  in  1914  and  who  had  rendered  valiant  serv- 
ice to  the  democracy  of  Georgia  as  secretary  of  the  state  executive  com- 
mittee. The  present  twenty-nine-year  lease  of  the  state's  property  to  the 
Louisville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  nets  the  state  $35,000 
per  month,  or  $420,000  per  annum.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  new 
lease  will  be  made  on  terms  much  more  advantageous  to  the  state,  as  the 
property  has  greatly  increased  in  value  since  the  old  lease  was  negotiated. 
The  representative  Georgians  constituting  the  commission  are  all  men 
of  affairs,  who  will  bring  to  the  problems  involved  a  symposium  of  wise 
counsels.  Mr.  Candler  is  perhaps  the  best  posted  man  in  the  state  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  state  road ;  and  there  were  not  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  general  assembly  who  strongly  favored  a  reference  of  the 
whole  matter  to  Mr.  Candler,  knowing  that  as  a  good  business  man,  an 
upright  oflScial,  and  a  skillful  railroad  expert,  he  could  be  relied  upon  to 
make  the  wisest  disposition  of  the  lease;  but  Mr.  Candler  would  have 
been  the  last  man  in  Georgia  to  have  agreed  to  such  an  adjudication. 
At  any  rate  his  services  will  be  of  priceless  value  to  the  state  in  this 
connection;  and  whatever  the  commission's  action  may  be  it  will  doubt- 
less bear  the  impress  of  Mr.  Candler's  mind  and  heart.  While  the  West- 
em  and  Atlantic  commission  bill  was  still  pending,  Mr.  Candler,  Hon. 
Hooper  Alexander,  and  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Wimbish,  all  addressed  the  Legis- 
lature by  invitation. 

Besides  appropriating  funds  to  meet  the  general  expenses  of  the  state 
government  for  the  years  1916  and  1917,  the  Legislature  at  its  extra 
session  also  enacted  measures  protecting  our  shrimp  and  oyster  indus- 
tries on  the  coast,  and  prescribing  a  graduated  scale  of  licenses  for  auto- 
mobiles. The  only  measure  included  in  the  governor's  call,  not  enacted 
at  this  session,  was  one  providing  for  a  state  warehouse ;  but  the  demand 
for  legislation  on  this  line  was  temporarily  met  by  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Senator  John  D.  Walker,  appointing  a  joint  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  bill  for  introduction  at  the  next  regular  session.  On  this  com- 
mittee were  appointed:  Senators  Walker,  Mangham  and  Wrenn;  and 
Representatives  Jones,  of  Coweta,  Stewart,  of  Coflfee,  Shipp,  of  Colquitt, 
Roberts,  of  Hall,  and  Taylor,  of  Washington. 

On  January  2,  1916,  Georgia  was  bereaved  of  an  illustrious  son  in 
the  death  of  Justice  Joseph  R.  Lamar,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Lamar,  though  a  life-long  democrat,  had  been  ele- 
vated to  this  high  oflSce  by  President  Taft,  a  republican,  the  latter,  while 
a  guest  of  the  City  of  Augusta,  having  conceived  a  profound  admiration 
for  Mr.  Lamar's  extraordinary  gifts,  especially  for  his  rare  judicial 
poise  and  balance  of  mind  and  for  his  beautiful  symmetry  of  character. 
Later,  President  Wilson,  likewise  impressed  by  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Lamar, 
appointed  him  a  commissioner  to  attend  a  conference  at  Niagara  Falls 
between  representatives  of  the  Mexican  and  United  States  governments. 
Mr.  Lamar's  body  was  brought  to  Georgia  for  burial  in  the  city  cemetery 
at  Augusta,  where  many  of  his  kindred  sleep. 

Relations  between  this  country  and  Austria,  already  severely  strained 
by  developments  of  the  European  war,  were  still  further  embarrassed 
by  a  sea  tragedy  which  occurred  early  in  November,  1915,  when  an 
Italian  steamer,  the  Ancona,  plying  between  Naples  and  New  York,  was 
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sunk  at  sea,  while  en  route  to  the  latter  port.  It  was  the  fiendish  work  of 
a  submarine  flying  the  Austrian  colors  and  was  an  act  of  retaliation 
visited  upon  Italy  for  having  joined  the  allies.  Out  of  582  persons  on 
board  only  270  survived  the  disaster,  and  of  those  who  perished  in  the 
frightful  holocaust  27  were  Americans.  The  vessel  was  sunk  in  Mediter- 
ranean waters.  It  could  not  be  contended,  in  this  instance,  that  the 
unfortunate  vessel  was  carrying  contraband  supplies  to  the  enemy,  for 
it  was  going  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  was  unarmed  and  it  carried 
defenseless  women  and  children  on  board.  Excitement  over  the  affair 
became  tense;  but  an  unequivocal  note  from  Washington  brought  the 
proud  Austrian  government  to  terms.  Not  only  was  an  apology  forth- 
coming, but  a  substantial  basis  of  settlement  agreed  upon,  and  the  end 
of  the  year  found  the  affair  a  closed  incident. 

But  scarcely  was  announcement  made  of  this  settlement  before  the 
American  public  was  again  horrified  by  a  similar  atrocity  upon  the  high 
seas.  This  time  it  was  the  Persia,  a  British  steamship,  whose  passengers 
were  sent  to  the  bottom.  There  were  300  lives  lost  in  this  tragic  affair. 
Among  these  was  Robert  N.  McNeely,  an  American  citizen,  lately  made 
consul  at  Arden,  in  Arabia.  It  was  thought  to  be  the  murderous  work 
of  an  Austrian  submarine,  but  positive  proof  to  this  effect  was  lacking. 
There  was  no  warning  given  the  passengers — ^nothing  whatever  in  the 
way  of  extenuating  circumstances.  President  Wilson  hastened  to  quiet 
the  existing  agitation  by  announcing  his  purpose  to  institute  at  once  a 
rigid  investigation  and  to  fix  the  responsibility  where  it  properly 
belonged. 

Due  to  the  work  of  German  agitators  in  this  country  it  began  to  look 
at  one  time  as  if  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  fatherland 
were  imminent;  but  the  Berlin  government,  anxious  to  preserve  friend- 
ship with  the  United  States,  adopted  a  conciliatory  attitude,  and  what 
threatened  to  be  a  serious  crisis  was  thus  happily  averted.  Mr.  Wilson's 
note  of  warning  to  Berlin  was  unequivocal.  He  was  equally  firm  in 
demanding  of  England  a  proper  respect  for  established  rights  govern- 
ing international  trade  and  commerce  on  ocean  waters. 

Impressive  exercises  formally  dedicating  Stone  Mountain  as  a  gigan- 
tic memorial  to  the  Southern  Confederacy  were  held  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain  underneath  the  perpendicular  walls  of  its  eastern  declivity  on 
May  20,  1916,  at  which  time  the  address  of  the  occasion  was  delivered 
by  Hon.  Emory  Speer,  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Georgia.  Judge  Speer 's  address  was  a  magnificent  effort, 
delivered  in  a  style  characteristic  of  the  great  orator.  He  wore  on  this 
occasion  a  handsome  suit  of  Confederate  gray.  Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum, 
the  sculptor,  also  spoke.  It  is  Mr.  Borglum 's  plan  to  carve  colossal 
figures  into  the  living  rock  of  the  mountain,  midway  between  base  and 
summit,  on  the  precipitous  side,  and  to  produce  a  work  of  art  surpassing 
the  far-famed  Lion  of  Lucerne  in  Switzerland.  If  he  carries  out  this 
design  Stone  Mountain ,  will  become  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
and  an  object  of  international  interest  to  tourists.  Forrest  Adair,  Esq., 
who  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies,  presented  to  the  vast  audience  Gen. 
A.  J.  West,  who,  in  turn,  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  day,  performing 
this  duty  in  an  eloquent  manner.  The  weather  was  ideal.  Conservative 
estimates  placed  the  number  in  attendance  upon  the  exercises  at  5,000. 
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Seats  on  an  elevated  platform,  in  full  view  of  the  mountain,  were  pro 
vided  for  the  speakers  and  for  a  limited  number  of  distinguished  guests, 
but  all  the  rest  stood.    There  was  a  gay  mingling  of  patriotic  colors  on 
the  platform.    Confederate  flags  galore  rippled  to  the  breeze  but  along 
with  the  Stars  and  Bars  fluttered  Old  Glory. 

The  idea  of  converting  Stone  Mountain  into  a  Confederate  memorial 
was  first  suggested  by  Wm.  H.  Terrell,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Atlanta 
bar.  It  was  afterwards  advocated  with  great  power  by  Hon.  John  Temple 
Graves,  editor  of  the  New  York  American,  a  former  distinguished  resi- 
.dent  of  this  state  and  one  of  the  nation's  foremost  orators.  Widespread 
interest  was  aroused  in  the  project.  It  gripped  the  popular  imagination 
with  tremendous  force.  There  was  something  fairly  inspirational  in  the 
proposition  to  devote  this  huge  monolith  of  gray  rock  to  the  memories 
of  a  lost  cause — its  appropriateness  was  obvious  at  once  and  to  all.  The 
use  of  the  mountain  for  memorial  purposes  was  generously  donated  to 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  by  Samuel  H.  Venable,  Esq., 
acting  for  himself  and  for  the  heirs  of  his  deceased  brother,  the  late 
William  H.  Venable.  He  also  conveyed  to  this  same  organization  a  tract 
of  land  to  be  held » and  improved  as  a  park  appurtenant  to  the  huge 
memorial. 

On  the  platform,  during  the  exercises,  there  sat  a  little  white-haired 
woman  to  whose  unremitting  activities  the  success  of  the  movement  was 
largely  due.  This  was  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Plane,  president  of  the  Atlanta 
Chapter  of  Confederate  Daughters.  At  the  age  of  eighty-six,  Mrs.  Plane 
is  both  a  dynamo  of  electrical  energy  and  a  marvel  of  enthusiasm,  and 
her  labors  in  behalf  of  the  cause  have  been  ceaseless.  She  has  not  only, 
with  her  own  hand,  written  hundreds  of  letters,  but  from  the  rostrum 
has  addressed  great  public  assemblies  in  the  interest  of  this  project 
until,  fired  by  the  contagion  of  her  spirit,  whole  communities  have  caught 
the  inspiration  of  her  dream.  The  total  cost  of  the  memorial  will  not 
be  less  than  $2,000,000.  It  will  take  at  least  ten  years  to  complete  this 
magnificent  work  of  art,  as  planned  by  the  sculptor.  But  Mr.  Borglum 
is  still  a  comparatively  young  man.  He  expects  to  consecrate  his  genius 
to  this  great  enterprise  and  to  make  it  his  life's  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mrs.  Plane  will  be  graciously  spared  to  witness  the  completion  of 
this  great  memorial ;  and  that,  when  the  people  of  Georgia  are  once  more 
assembled,  to  look  upon  the  finished  work  of  the  artist,  at  the  base  of 
Stone  Mountain,  the  rare  scene  will  find  its  culminating  beauty  in  the 
presence  of  this  gentle  daughter  of  the  South. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

Important.  Measures  Fassed  by  the  Legislature  at  its  Session  in 
1916 — Compulsory  Education  at  Last  Wins — ^Women  Allowed  to 
Practice  Law — ^Authority  Conferred  on  the  W.  and  A.  Com-^ 
mission  to  Extend  the  State  Boad  to  Deep  Water — Three  New 
Judgeships  Created  for  the  Court  op  Appeals — The  New  Tipton 
Circuit — State  Highway  Commission  Bill  Passes — ^Membership 
op  the  Commission — ^Military  Laws  Revised — State  Auditor's 
Report — Efforts  to  Repeal  the  Tax  Equalization  Law  Pail — 
Several  New  County  Measures  Meet  Defeat — The  Neill  Pri- 
mary Election  Bill  Vetoed — The  Prohibition  Issue  Reappears — 
Mr.  Felder  is  Stabbed  in  a  Personal  Difficulty — ^William  Hurd 
Hillyer,  at  the  Head  of  a  Syndicate,  Proposes  to  Extend  the 
State  Road  to  Deep  Water — Savannah  and  Brunswick  Rivals 
FOR  Terminal  Honors. 

On  June  28,  1916,  the  Legislature  convened  for  its  second  regular 
session.  There  was  an  abundance  of  work  on  hand  for  the  Georgia  law- 
makers, including  not  only  new  measures  to  be  considered  but  a  number 
of  important  bills  brought  over  from  the  session  of  1915.  One  of  these 
was  a  compulsory  education  bill,  under  which  all  children  between  eight 
and  fourteen  years  of  age  were  required  to  attend  some  school  or  else  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  branches  at  home,  for  at 
least  four  months  in  the  year.  The  bill  which  finally  passed  the  two* 
Houses  and  received  the  governor's  approval  was  not  the  bill  originally 
introduced  but  a  compromise  measure  adopted  at  the  last  moment  to* 
save  its  essential  features  and  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  way  of  com- 
pulsory education  in  Georgia.  Thus  was  a  most  persistent  crusade  at 
last  successful.  After  repeated  failures  and  reverses,  extending  back 
over  a  period  of  ten  years,  there  was  at  last  a  fairly  good  law  on  the 
statute  books,  enough  to  wipe  out  the  stigma  of  illiteracy,  if  enforced 
by  the  state  authorities.  Georgia  was  finally  committed  to  the  principle 
of  compulsory  education.  This  in  itself  was  a  great  victory  gained.  The 
strengthening  of  the  law  could  well  be  left  to  future  general  assemblies:. 
The  Yeomans  bill,  a  sort  of  companion  measure,  was  also  passed,  empow- 
ering county  school  boards  to  furnish  text-books  to  children,  either  at 
cost,  for  a  small  rental,  or  gratis,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  individual  case* 
warrant. 

Still  another  persistent  crusade  bore  fruit  at  this  session  in  the 
passage  of  a  bill  permitting  women  to  practice  law  in  the  courts  of  this- 
state,  on  an  equality  with  men.  However,  the  principle  of  equal  suffrage 
was  not  recognized.  There  has  hardly  been  a  session  of  the  Legislature 
for  a  decade  at  least  when  a  female  lawyer  bill  has  not  been  introduced  ^ 
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but  usually  it  was  slaughtered  in  committee  and  only  in  a  single  instance 
did  it  die  gloriously  on  the  battlefield  of  argument  in  either  house.  The 
debate  was  well  spiced  with  wit.  On  both  sides  there  was  a  great  out- 
pouring of  eloquence,  in  addition  to  which  nearly  every  member  availed 
himself  of  the  three-minute  rule  to  explain  his  vote ;  but  no  sooner  was 
victory  in  sight  for  the  crusading  reformers  than  many  who  had  spoken 
against  the  bill,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  debate,  hastened  to  plant 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  gentler  sex. 

Authority  was  conferred  by  a  special  act  upon  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Commission  to  extend  the  state's  property  to  the  sea,  either  by 
building  a  new  line  or  by  purchasing  a  line  already  built  and  to  lease 
when  completed  the  entire  line,  from  Chattanooga  to  deep  water.  How- 
ever, a  companion  bill,  to  submit  to  the  people  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment authorizing  a  bond  issue  of  $10,00(),000  to  cover  the  estimated  cost 
of  extension,  failed  of  enactment.  Also  an  amendment  offered  by  Speaker 
Burwell,  providing  for  an  outright  sale  of  the  state's  property,  met  a 
similar  fate.  But  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  secretary  of  state 
to  issue  charters  to  electric  and  gas  interurban  railways,  with  the  proviso 
that  no  charter  should  be  granted  to  any  road  to  parallel  the  Western 
and  Atlantic. 

There  was  also  passed  at  this  session  a  bill  to  create  three  new  judge- 
ships for  the  Court  of  Appeals,  increasing  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
bench  to  six  members;  also  a  bill  creating  the  Tifton  circuit  in  the 
Superior  Court  system. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  session  centered  in  the  debate  on  a  bill 
to  create  a  State  Highway  Commission.  Especially  was  such  a  measure 
vital  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  recently  enacted  Federal  law  appropri- 
ating $85,000,000  to  be  apportioned  among  the  various  states  in  road 
building,  of  which  Georgia's  share  through  a  ten-year  period  would  be 
approximately  $2,000,000.  To  secure  this  aid  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  creation  of  such  a  board  was  a  necessary  prerequisite,  a  con- 
dition precedent.  There  was  much  opposition  to  be  overcome,  however, 
despite  the  urgent  reasons  calling  for  legislation  of  this  character,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  $38,000,  or  the  first  year's  installment,  was  immedi- 
ately available,  under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  act. 

Something  like  ten  bills  were  introduced.  Besides,  there  were  any 
number  of  amendments  proposed.  At  a  public  meeting  held  in  Atlanta, 
prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  at  which  meeting  many  leaders 
were  present  prominent  in  a  state-wide  movement  for  good  roads,  a  bill 
was  drafted  of  which  Representative  S.  M.  Turner,  of  Brooks,  becamo 
sponsor  in  the  House.  However,  it  proposed  a  commission  which  a  major- 
ity of  the  lawmakers  deemed  too  expensive.  The  rural  element  opposed 
it  almost  to  a  man.  Accordingly,  the  bill  was  rejected.  Finally,  after  a 
battle  extending  over  two  weeks,  both  Houses  agreed  upon  a  State  High- 
way Commission  to  be  composed  of  the  present  State  Prison  Board,  with 
two  engineering  experts,  already  in  the  service  of  the  state,  one  from  the 
State  University  at  Athens  and  one  from  the  Georgia  School  of  Tech- 
nology in  Atlanta.  At  a  subsequent  organization  of  the  State  Highway 
Commission,  Hon.  T.  E.  Patterson,  of  the  State  Prison  Board,  was 
elected  chairman. 

It  was  necessary  at  this  session,  as  in  a  number  of  preceding  ones,  to 
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enact  a  military  law  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
statutes.  Such  a  measure  became  obligatory  at  this  time  by  reason  of  the 
Federal  defense  act,  passed  by  Congress  in  June  1916.  Two  new  state 
examining  boards  were  also  created  at  this  session,  one  a  state  board  of 
osteopathic  examiners,  the  other  a  state  board  of  electrical  examiners. 
There  was  also  a. revision  of  the  state's  fish  and  game  laws.  Moreover, 
at  this  session,  there  was  passed,  after  a  hard  fight  in  both  Houses,  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  put  solicitors-general  on  a  salary  basis,  thus 
eliminating  the  vicious  fee  system,  which  had  often  proved  abortive  to  the 
ends  of  justice,  while  giving  to  certain  individuals  an  undue  compensa- 
tion. There  was  also  enacted  a  measure  requiring  grand  juries  to  inspect 
privately  conducted  institutions,  of  an  eleemosynary,  philanthropic,  or 
denominational  character.  So  called  "popularity"  or  "beauty"  con- 
tests were  also  forbidden,  much  dissatisfaction  having  been  aroused  over 
the  state  by  these  affairs,  which  had  not  only  engendered  bitter  rivalries 
but  had  become  a  positive  nuisance  to  business  men. 

One  of  the  sensational  developments  of  the  session  was  the  report  of 
Special  Auditor  Metz,  disclosing  loose  methods  of  bookkeeping  in  some 
of  the  state  departments.  There  was  not  a  penny  of  the  state's  money 
lost,  according  to  these  disclosures;  but  the  report  clearly  demonstrated 
the  necessity  for  a  permanent  auditor.  In  fact,  the  discovery  of  irregu- 
larities, during  the  year  previous,  on  the  part  of  subordinates  employed 
by  the  keeper  of  public  buildings,  was  the  immediate  cause  for  institut- 
ing a  general  inquisition.  But,  when  a  bill  creating  a  permanent  auditor 
came  to  a  vote  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  there  were  some  who  balked 
at  the  scare-crow  of  an  extra  salary,  and  to  save  a  few  paltry  dollars, 
therefore,  an  investment  of  millions  was  left  unprotected — another 
instance,  in  our  legislative  history,  "of  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish." 

Dissatisfaction  over  the  existing  tax  equalization  act  expressed  itself 
in  a  bill  introduced  at  this  session  to  repeal  the  act  passed  in  1913 ;  and 
it  failed  of  passage  by  only  a  narrow  margin  of  votes. 

Several  new  county  bills  were  introduced  only  to  meet  defeat,  includ- 
ing propositions  to  create  Peach,  Atkinson,  Treutlen,  and  Phil  Cook 
counties.  An  effort  to  remove  the  state  capitol  to  Macon  failed  to  develop 
any  alarming  strength,  though  early  in  the  session  it  created  a  flurry  of 
dust,  and  brought  a  carload  of  Maconites  to  Atlanta  to  dance  attendance 
upon  the  committee  on  constitutional  amendments.  The  bill  was 
approved  by  this  committee  and  was  placed  on  the  calendar  by  the  rules 
committee  of  the  House,  but  it  was  afterwards  tabled  by  a  vote  so  dis- 
couraging to  the  friends  of  the  bill  that  no  further  effort  was  made  to 
bring  it  to  a  passage,  and  it  died,  therefore,  with  other  pending  measures, 
when  the  Legislature  adjourned. 

However,  there  was  one  important  measure  which  passed  both  Houses 
only  to  receive  the  governor's  disapproval.  This  was  the  Neill  primary 
election  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  prevent  contests  in  a  state 
convention  by  providing  for  a  second  primary  in  cases  where  candidates 
before  the  first  primary  failed  of  election.  This  was  considered  by  many 
of  its  friends  to  be  the  most  vitally  important  measure  introduced  during 
the  session.  But  Governor  Harris  did  not  view  it  in  this  light.  On  the 
contrary,  he  considered  it  an  unnecessary  expense  put  upon  individual 
candidates,  already  burdened  by  the  cost  of  the  first  primary  election. 
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Accordingly,  he  vetoed  the  bill ;  but,  in  doing  so,  he  exposed  himself  to 
an  avalanche  of  criticism  and  alienated  by  this  executive  act  a  number 
of  hitherto  warm  supporters. 

The  prohibition  issue  was  injected  into  the  deliberations  of  the  session 
by  a  bill  providing  for  an  ordinary's  fee  in  cases  where  receipts  were 
recorded  of  liquor  shipments,  under  the  prohibition  law.  It  also  came  to 
the  surface  in  a  bill  which  provided  for  an  election  to  recall  Savannah's 
'*dry"  mayor.  This  measure  died  a  natural  death,  in  both  Houses,  but 
growing  out  of  the  agitation  which  it  caused,  in  committee  rooms  and  in 
newspaper  articles,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Felder,  one  of  the  recognized  leaders 
in  the  state-wide  prohibition  movement,  was  stabbed  in  a  personal  diffi- 
culty, which  occurred  in  on^  of  the  Atlanta  hotels.  But  the  Savannah 
delegation  in  the  general  assembly  was  acquitted  of  any  connection  what- 
ever  with  this  affair. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  both  Savannah  and 
Brunswick  began  to  bestir  themselves  in  an  effort  to  capture  the  terminal 
honors  to  be  awarded  by  the  state  in  the  event  of  an  extension  of  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  to  deep  water.  Each  of  these  towns,^ 
through  various  channels  of  expression,  official  and  unofficial,  declared 
its  willingness  to  defray  the  cost  of  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,, 
should  one  be  called  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  principle  involved  in  such 
a  precedent  is  undoubtedly  pernicious.  At  least  the  wisdom  of  per- 
mitting any  town  or  city,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  its  own  local  inter- 
ests, to  finance  a  session  of  the  Legislature,  is  open  to  grave  question,  if 
not  to  emphatic  condemnation.  But  Governor  Harris  proceeded  at  once 
to  put  a  quietus  upon  the  matter  by  stating,  in  unequivocal  language, 
that  he  would  not  call  an  extra  session  for  the  purpose  in  question. 

Another  interesting  development  was  the  offer  of  a  syndicate,  headed 
by  William  Hurd  Hillyer,  of  Atlanta,  proposing  to  extend  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Railroad  to  deep  water  and  to  accept  in  payment  for  same 
the  state's  six  per  cent  bonds  for  $10,000,000.  Hon.  Hooper  Alexander, 
United  States  district  attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia,  and 
a  strong  advocate  of  extension,  appeared  before  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Commission  in  advocacy  of  Mr.  Hillyer 's  proposal.  But  the  matter  i& 
still  pending  as  our  history  goes  to  press. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

The  Gubernatorial  Campaign  op  1916  Opens — Governor  Harris  a 
Candidate  for  Re-election,  but  the  Popularity  op  Mr.  Dorset 
Becomes  a  Shadow  Across  His  Path — ^Dr.  Hardman  Again  Enters 
the  Field — Hon.  J.  E.  Pottlei  Becomes  a  Candidate — ^But  the 
Resui/t  a  Foregone  Conclusion — ^Delegates  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  in  St.  Loins  Chosen — ^Presidential  Elec- 
tors Named — ^Dippiculties  v^th  Mexico — Georgia's  Quota  op 
Troops  Furnished — Camp  Harris — Hon.  Robert  HoDGfis  Succeeds 
Judge  Russell  on  the  Appellate  Bench — ^Death  op  Judge  J.  H. 
Lumpkin  op  the  Supreme  Court — Hon.  S.  P.  Gilbert  His  Suc- 
cessor— In  the  Primary  Election  Mr.  Dorset  Sweeps  the  State — 
J.  J.  Brown  Depeats  Commissioner  op  Agriculture  Price — Geor- 
Gu's  Two  New  Members  op  Congress — Mr.  Wilson  Prevents  a 
Disastrous  Railway  Strike — The  Adamson  Eight-Hour  Law — 
The  Gubernatorial  Convention — ^Dramatic  Incidents — Thris 
New  Judges  Elected  Under  Act  Enlarging  the  Court  op  Appeals 
— ^Mb.  Dorsey  Georgia's  Next  Governqr — The  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration Endorsed — Some  op  the  Achievements  op  Our  Great 
Democratic  President. 

Before  closing  our  history  let  us  briefly  summarize  the  political  devel- 
opments of  the  year.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1916  opposition  to  Governor 
Harris  began  to  crystalize,  due  to  various  causes.  His  approval  of  the 
prohibition  bill,  cost  him  not  a  few  supporters,  especially  in  the  more 
populous  centers,  where  near-beer  saloons  and  club  lockers  moistened 
the  arid  places.  His  veto  of  the  NeiU  primary  bill  was  also  unpopular. 
The  pardon  of  Stribling  gave  rise  to  a  two-fold  opposition :  first,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  favored  clemency  but  resented  what  they  considered 
an  unnecessary  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  to  the  pris- 
oner's little  daughter;  second,  on  the  part  of  those  who  opposed  clem- 
ency as  an  unwarranted  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  based  solely 
on  grounds  of  sentiment.  Despite  the  fact  that,  in  Governor  Harris,  the 
last  veteran  of  Lee's  immortal  army  was  occupying  the  executive  chair, 
there  were  many  who  objected  to  him  on  the  score  of  his  advanced  years. 

These  were  the  predominant  reasons.  There  were  doubtless  others  of 
a  minor  character.  It  was  customary  to  give  our  governors  the  compli- 
ment of  a  re-election,  but  this  precedent  did  not  serve  to  prevent  candi- 
dates from  disputing  his  claims.  Dr.  Hardman,  a  strong  candidate  before 
the  people  in  1914,  was  the  first  to  enter  the  lists.  He  was  an  ardent  pro- 
hibitionist, to  whose  legislative  activities  the  original  prohibition  bill  of 
1907  was,  in  large  measure,  to  be  credited.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
Governor  Harris  was  at  this  time  the  logical  candidate  of  the  prohibi- 
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tionists,  having  included  prohibition  in  his  call  for  an  extra  session  and 
having  afSxed  his  signature  to  the  bill  which  issued  therefrom. 

Here,  then,  was  a  prospective  breech  in  the  prohibition  ranks,  for 
some  of  the  old  guard  would  undoubtedly  support  Dr.  Hardman  j  though 
neither  ^he  nor  Governor  Harris  could  expect  to  poll  the  solid  vote.  Hon. 
Joseph  E.  Pottle,  of  Milledgeville,  solicitor-general  of  the  Northern  cir- 
cuit, and  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  state,  was  in  this  connection  impor- 
tuned to  enter  the  race.  He  deliberated  for  some  time,  but  settled  the 
matter  at  last  by  resigning  an  office  which  he  had  brilliantly  filled  for  a 
dozen  years  and  putting  himself  squarely  into  the  fight.  He  began  at 
once  to  make  a  vigorous  campaign,  the  opening  speech  of  which  he  deliv- 
ered at  "Warrenton,  the  home  of  his  boyhood. 

But  there  was  still  another  candidate  for  whom  the  people  were  call- 
ing at  this  time,  whose  very  name  possessed  a  talismanic  charm  for  the 
masses.  This  was  Hugh  M.  Dorsey,  of  Atlanta.  The  victory  of  this  bril- 
liant young^  Georgian  in  the  celebrated  Prank  case  had  undoubtedly 
woven  a  halo  of  distinction  for  his  brow  and  made  him  the  focal  center 
to  which  the  eyes  of  all  were  directed.  His  consummate  skill  in  the 
handling  of  this  case,  throughout  all  its  manifold  phases,  his  unwearied 
search  for  evidence  with  which  to  convict  the  assailant  of  little  Mary 
Phagan,  his  sacrifice  of  time,  of  sleep,  and  of  money,  in  order  to  gain 
this  desired  end,  all  tended  to  make  him  a  popular  idol.  His  name 
became  a  household  word,  not  only  at  the  humble  fireside  of  the  laboring 
man,  but  in  the  homes  of  the  rich;  and  such  was  the  demand  for  his 
entrance  into  the  race  for  governor  that  it  swept  the  state  like  a  prairie 
fire,  rolling  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 

Engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  Victor  Innes,  a  notorious  defendant, 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  Nelmns 
sisters,  Mr.  Dorsey  refused  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  friends 
until  he  had  first  disposed  of  this  important  case  before  the  courts ;  and 
even  then  he  was  provokingly  deliberate,  preferring  to  gauge  public 
opinion  with  accurate  scales.  At  last,  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  became  so  great  and  the  prospect  of  his  success  at  the  polls  so  assur- 
ing that  he  finally  put  himself  into  the  race,  and  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
campaigns  in  the  history  of  Georgia  was  on.  Resigning  the  solicitor's 
office,  which  he  had  made  internationally  famous.  Governor  Harris 
appointed  Eb.  T.  Williams,  Esq.,  to  succeed  him;  but,  in  the  fall  pri- 
mary, John  A:  Boykin,  Esq.,  was  elected  for  the  full  term  to  succeed  Mr. 
Williams.  Having  put  himself  actively  into  the  race  for  governor,  Mr. 
Dorsey  entered  upon  what  proved  to  be  literally  a  '*  whirl-wind  cam- 
paign.''   The  central  plank  in  his  platform  was  law  enforcement. 

It  was  not  until  midsummer  that  the  race  for  governor  developed 
strenuous  features.  In  the  meantime,  the  State  Democratic  Convention 
met  in  Macon  to  choose  delegates  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
in  St.  Louis  and  to  name  presidential  electors.  The  convention  was 
called  to  order  at  11  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  May  4, 1916,  by  Judge  E.  J. 
Reagan,  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee.  St. 
Elmo  Massengale,  Esq.,  of  Fulton,  was  called  to  the  secretary's  desk. 
Without  a  contest,  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Pottle,  of  Baldwin,  was  made  the 
convention's  temporary  presiding  officer,  and  Hon.  John  W.  Bennett,  of 
Ware,  its  permanent  chairman.    Both  made  ringing  speeches,  eulogistic 
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of  Mr.  "Wilson,  every  reference  to  whom  evoked  thunderous  plaudits. 
There  was  no  division  of  sentiment.  The  convention  was  a  unit  in  its 
enthusiasm  for  the  great  democratic  president;  and,  after  adopting  a 
vigorous  platform  in  which  the  policies  of  his  administration  were  given 
unequivocal  endorsement,  it  was  decided  by  a  unanimous  vote,  on  motion 
of  Hon.  Albert  Howell,  of  Pulton,  to  send  a  double  delegation  to  St. 
Louis,  without  alternates,  each  delegate  to  be  entitled  to  a  one-half  vote 
in  the  convention.  Accordingly,  eight  delegates  at  large  and  four  dele- 
gates from  each  congressional  district  were  chosen  to  represent  Georgia 
at  St  Louis  and  to  give  the  state's  undivided  support  to  the  great 
standard-bearer  of  democracy.  "Without  going  further  into  details,  these 
delegates  were: 

From  the  State-at-Large — James  R.  Gray,  of  Atlanta ;  John  M.  Van- 
diver,  of  Rome ;  Crawford  Wheatley,  of  Americus ;  William  H.  Davis,  of 
Waynesboro;  W.  F.  Jenkins,  of  Eatonton;  P.  S.  Cummins,  of  Bain- 
bridge  ;  Charles  L.  Bartlett,  of  Macon,  and  Neyle  Colquitt,  of  Savannah. 

First  District— E.  G.  Weathers,  of  Millen ;  Hinton  Booth,  of  States- 
boro;  B.  G.  Tippins,  of  BellviUe,  and  W.  R.  Hewlett,  of  Savannal;i. 

Second  District — ^R.  E.  L.  Spence,  of  Albany;  J.  W.  Callahan,  of 
Bainbridge ;  J.  H.  Tipton,  of  Sylvester ;  R.  L.  Shipp,  of  Moultrie. 

Third  District— Walter  E.  Steed,  of  Taylor;  W.  W.  Dykes,  of  Amer- 
icus ;  H.  A.  Wilkinson,  of  Dawson,  and  Joe  Lawrence,  of  Ashbum. 

Fourth  District — ^Harry  C.  Fisher,  of  Newnan;  R.  E.  Dismukes,  of 
Columbus ;  C.  E.  Roop,  of  Carrollton ;  John  H.  McGehee,  of  Talbotton. 

Fifth  District — Carlos  H.  Mason  and  Hollins  N.  Randolph,  of 
Atlanta;  Claude  C.  Smith,  of  Fairburn;  J.  A.  Drake,  of  Union  City. 

Sixth  Districl^F.  H.  Johnson,  of  Gray ;  J.  J.  Flint,  of  GriflBn ;  C.  0. 
Somers,  of  Bamesville ;  W.  T.  Anderson,  of  Macon. 

Seventh  District — G.  E.  Maddox,  of  Floyd ;  L.  W.  Reeves,  of  Carters- 
ville;  W.  E.  Wood,  of  Dalton;  E.  P.  Dobbs,  of  Marietta. 

Eighth  District — J.  H.  Dozier,  of  Athens;  Orrin  Roberts,  of  Monroe; 
R.  D.  Callaway,  of  Washington ;  Parks  Skelton,  of  HartweU. 

Ninth  District — John  N.  Holder,  of  Jackson;  Edgar  B.  Dunlap,  of 
Gainesville ;  J.  B.  Roberts,  of  Ball  Ground ;  John  H.  Moore,  of  Dahlonega. 

Tenth  District — J.  C.  McAuliffe,  of  Augusta;  Frank  Hardeman,  of 
Louisville ;  Ben  Ohlman,  of  Sparta ;  J.  E.  Johnson,  of  Sandersville. 

Eleventh  District— W.  R.  Frier,  of  CoflPee ;  W.  E.  Sirmans,  of  Way- 
cross  ;  6.  C.  Edmondson,  of  Alma ;  H.  J.  Quincy,  of  Ocilla. 

Twelfth  District — J.  S.  Adams,  of  Dublin ;  A.  S.  Bradley,  of  Swains- 
boro ;  J.  W.  Palmer,  of  Alley ;  Emmett  Houser,  of  Fort  "Valley. 

Next  the  convention  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  presidential  elector^ 
to  cast  the  vote  of  Georgia  in  the  electoral  college,  following  the  battle 
of  ballots  in  November.  Judge  E.  J.  Reagan,  of  Henry,  and  Hon. 
C.  C.  Brantley,  of  Lowndes,  were  chosen  electors  from  the  state  at  large, 
while  the  district  electors  were  named  as  follows: 

First  District — ^R.  E.  Standfield,  Reidsville;  alternate,  E.  A.  Cohen, 
Savannah. 

Second  District — ^W.  J.  Brooks,  Colquitt;  alternate,  C.  B.  Allen, 
Moultrie. 

Third  District — R.  L.  Tipton,  Sylvester;  alternate,  A.  S.  Bussey. 

Fourth  District — C.  N.  Howard,  Cusseta;  alternate,  0.  O.  Moore. 
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Fifth  District — ^L.  B.  Norton,  Lithonia;  alternate,  T.  R.  Whitley- 

Sixth  District — J.  B.  Jackson,  Grays;  alternate,  T.  J.  Harding. 

Seventh  District — C.  E.  Pierce,  Tallapoosa;  alternate,  J.  E.  Rosser. 

Eighth  District — James  Williams,  Greensboro;  alternate,  Percy 
Middlebrooks. 

Ninth  District — ^William  Butt,  Blue  Ridge;  alternate,  Claude  Bond. 

Tenth  '  District — J.    D.    Howard,    MilledgeviUe ;    alternate,    George' 
Carswell. 

Eleventh  District — ^W.  D.  Peeples,  Valdosta;  alternate,  J.  R.  Davis. 

Twelfth  District — ^Howard  Coates,  Hawkinsville ;  alternate,  M.  H. 
Boyer. 

Hon.  Clark  Howell,  of  Fulton,  was  unanimously  endorsed  for  national 
committeeman  from  Georgia.  The  only  semblance  of  discord  in  the 
convention  came  from  Chatham,  where  there  were  two  claimants  for 
one  of  the  places  in  the  county 's  delegation ;  but  this  issue  was  speedily 
settled  by  the  convention  in  favor  of  Neyle  Colquitt.  The  only  change 
in  the  1914  rules  was  to  allow  contesting  candidates  five  days  instead  of 
one  in  which  to  file  contests.  Such  was  the  harmonious  character  of  the 
convention  from  start  to  finish  that  its  entire  deliberations  consumed 
less  than  three  hours. 

President  Carranza,  at  the  head  of  the  de  facto  government  in  Mex- 
ico, having  failed  to  protect  the  lives  of  American  citizens  or  to  co-operate 
with  troops  sent  into  Mexico,  by  mutual  agreement,  to  arrest  the  mur- 
derous Villa,  President  Wilson,  after  a  salty  correspondence,  ordered 
out  the  national  guard.  The  call  was  issued  on  June  18,  1916.  Georgia's 
response  was  instant.  General  Joseph  Van  Holt  Nash,  the  state's 
adjutant-general,  began  at  once  to  make  the  wires  hot.  Nor  was  it  long 
before  our  full  quota  of  troops  was  at  Camp  Harris,  in  Macon,  the  site 
selected  for  mobilization.  Less  than  ten  days  were  consumed  in  recruit- 
ing the  various  companies  up  to  the  required  strength.  The  Georgia 
troops  mobilized  at  Camp  Harris  were  as  follows:  the  First  Regiment 
of  Infantry,  Col.  John  G.  Butler,  of  Savannah ;  the  Second  Regiment  of 
Infantry,  Col.  John  A.  Thomas,  of  Macon ;  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Infan- 
try, Col.  Orville  H.  Hall,  of  Atlanta;  the  Second  Squadron  of  Cavalry, 
Maj.  J.  0.  Seamans,  of  Atlanta;  a  troop  of  unassigned  cavalry,  Capt. 
F.  P.  Mclntyre,  of  Savannah;  the  First  Battalion  of  Field  Artillery, 
Maj.  E.  D.  Wells;  a  Field  Hospital,  under  command  of  Capt.  S.  T. 
Holton;  and  an  unattached  battalion  of  cavalry,  under  command  of 
Maj.  H.  P.  Hunter,  of  Elberton.  Brig.-Gen.  Walter  A.  Harris,  of  Macon, 
senior  field  oflScer  of  the  National  Guard  in  Georgia  took  general  com- 
mand, with  Maj.  M.  J.  Daniel,  of  Griffin,  in  charge  of  the  mobilization 
camp  at  Macon.  But  while  the  state  was  prompt  in  responding  to  the 
president's  call  for  troops,  the  situation  on  the  border  became  less  men- 
acing, when  Mexico  was  made  to  realize  that  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington was  ready  for  drastic  measures.  It  was  not  until  the  last  of 
September  that  even  a  small  detachment  of  these  troops  was  ordered  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  This  was  the  First  Battalion  of  Field  Artillery,  under 
Maj.  E.  D.  Wells.    Later,  however,  two  regiments  followed. 

During  the  summer  of  1916  there  occurred  a  vacancy  on  the  Court  of 
Appeals  bench,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Chief  Judge  R.  B.  Russell, 
who  surrendered  his  commission  at  this  time  to  enter  the  race  for  Congress 
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in  the  Ninth  District.  Judge  Robert  Hodges,  of  Macon,  an  able  jurist, 
was  named  by  the  governor  to  succeed  him  as  a  member  of  the  court, 
while  Judge  Peyton  L.  Wade  automatically  became  chief  judge,  since 
he  then  held  the  oldest  commission,  though  he  had  worn  the  ermine  for 
less  than  two  years.  On  September  6th,  death  invaded  the  ranks  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  removing  from  this  exalted  tribunal  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  ornaments.  Judge  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin.  His 
grandfather  of  the  same  liame  had  been  one  of  the  first  trio  of  judges 
to  preside  over  this  court  and  was  known  in  the  annals  of  Georgia  as  the 
great  chief  justice,  having  served  on  the  bench  for  twenty-one  years. 
Governor  Harris  delayed  filling  the  vacant  office  by  appointment  until 
after  the  state  election  which  was  then  immediately  pending ;  but  in  due 
time  he  named  Judge  S.  P.  Gilbert,  of  Columbus,  a  gentleman  whose 
high  rank  as  a  jurist  caused  his  appointment  to  be  received  with  general 
satisfaction.  To  succeed  Judge  Gilbert  for  the  latter 's  unexpired  term, 
he  appointed  Hon.  George  P.  Munro,  of  Marion. 

With  the  approach  of  the  state  primary  election  on  September  12th, 
the  contest  for  governor  became  increasingly  warm ;  but  long  before  its 
results  were  registered  at  the  ballot  box  the  election  of  Mr.  Dorsey  was 
clearly  indicated  by  the  political  wind  currents.  When  the  returns  were 
finally  tabulated,  his  pcSpular  vote  totalled  106,680,  against  70,998  for 
Governor  Harris,  26,693  for  Dr.  Hardman,  and  7,148  for  Mr.  Pottle.  The 
last  named  gentleman  did  not  poll  a  vote  commensurate  with  his  real 
popularity,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  his  supporters  flopped  at  the 
last  moment  to  Governor  Harris,  upon  whom  the  opposition  finally  cen- 
tered in  a  desperate  effort  to  compass  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Dorsey,  whose 
success  had  been  foreshadowed  for  weeks.  Dr.  Hardman,  due  to  a  like 
cause,  fell  far  below  the  record  made  by  him  in  the  campaign  of  1914, 
though  he  divided  with  Governor  Harris  the  support  of  prohibitionists. 
The  latter,  going  before  the  people,  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
State  Legislature,  made  a  number  of  telling  speeches  on  the  stump  and 
gained  rapidly  in  strength  as  the  campaign  progressed.  But  the  Dorsey 
tide  was  too  powerful  to  be  stemmed.  The  brilliant  young  solicitor- 
general  not  only  swept  the  state  but  gathered  more  than  100  counties 
under  his  victorious  banner.  Mr.  Dorsey 's  success,  therefore,  was  most 
pronounced.  It  was  also  a  splendid  victory  for  his  resourceful  and 
efficient  campaign  manager.  Judge  Frank  Harwell,  of  La  Grange. 

Hon.  James  D.  Price,  commissioner  of  agriculture,  was  the  only  state 
house  officer  who  lost  in  this  election.  His  successful  competitor  was 
Hon.  J.  J.  Brown,  of  Elberton,  but  the  latter  won  by  a  margin  of  votes 
so  small  that  the  result  was  for  days  uncertain.  Soon  after  the.  primary, 
Mr.  Price  was  elected  to  succeed  Prof.  E.  J.  H.  DeLoach,  superintendent 
of  the  experiment  station  at  Griffin,  the  latter  having  resigned  to  accept 
a  lucrative  offer  from  the  Armour  Packing  Company,  of  Chicago,  to 
represent  them  in  a  scientific  capacity  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  Mr. 
Price  announced  his  intention  to  serve  the  state  as  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture until  January  1,  1917,  when  Mr.  Brown,  the  commissioner-elect, 
will  doubtless  take  charge  under  the  governor's  appointment,  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term.  Messrs.  Candler  and  Perry  were  both  re-elected  to  the 
railroad  commission,  by  good  majorities,  the  latter  over  a  former  com- 
missioner, Hon.  S.  G.  McLendon.    In  the  race  for  state  superintendent 
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of  schools,  Professor  Britain  won  over  his  competitor,  Doctor  Keese,  but 
the  race  was  uncomfortably  close.  Comptroller-General  Wright  and 
State  Treasurer  Speer  were  both  successful  by  decisive  majorities,  while 
Hon.  R.  E.  Davison,  chairman  of  the  prison  board,  far  outdistanced  his 
competitors.    The  other  state  house  officers  were  unopposed. 

There  was  only  one  contest  which  the  primary  election  failed  to 
settle,  viz.,  that  for  the  three  newly  created  judgeships  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  With  fourteen  candidates  in  the  field,  it  was  evident  from  the 
start  that  no  one  would  be  elected  at  this  time.  The  candidates  before 
the  people  were :  Messrs.  0.  H.  B.  Bloodworth,  of  Forsyth ;  Alexander  W. 
Stephens,  of  Atlanta;  W.  P.  George,  of  Vienna;  Roscoe  Luke,  of  Thomas- 
ville;  W.  F.  Jenkins,  of  Eatonton;  John  B.  Hutcheson,  of  Ashburn; 
Henry  S.  Jones,  of  Augusta ;  Henry  J.  PuUbright,  of  Waynesboro;  A.  W. 
Cozart,  of  Columbus;  M.  J.  Yeomans,  of  Dawson;  J.  J.  Kimsey,  of 
Cornelia;  Geoi^e  C.  Grogan,  of  Elberton;  John  M.  Graham,  of  Mari- 
etta, and  L.  P.  Skeen,  of  Tifton.  Since  the  contest  for  these  Appellate 
Court  judgeships  was  not  settled  in  the  primary,  it  was  referred,  there- 
fore, to  the  state  convention. 

There  were  two  new  faces  in  the  delegation  chosen  this  year  to  repre- 
sent Georgia  in  Congress.  Hon.  J.  W.  Overstreet  was  elected  from  the 
iSrst  district  to  succeed  Hon.  Charles  G.  Edwards,  who  was  not  a  candi- 
date for  re-election.  The  successful  nominee  defeated  (Jen.  Peter  W. 
Meldrim,  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  state  and  a  recent  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  having  succeeded  in  this  high  office, 
ex-President  WiUiam  H.  Taft.  In  the  twelfth  district,  Judge  W.  W. 
Larsen  defeated  the  incumbent,  Hon.  Dudley  M.  Hughes.  The  other 
members  of  the  delegation  were  all  re-elected,  to  wit:  Messrs.  Park, 
Crisp,  Adamson,  Howard,  Wise,  Lee,  Tribble,  Bell,  Vinson  and  Walker. 
Mr.  Walker  narrowly  escaped  defeat.  His  opponent.  Judge  Wm.  E. 
Thomas,  of  Yaldosta,  ran  him  a  close  second.  Messrs.  Adamson  and 
Wise  were  the  only  two  members  of  the  delegation  who  were  unopposed. 

Superior  Court  judges  elected  at  this  time  were:  W.  M.  Harrell, 
judge  of  the  Albany  circuit ;  N.  A.  Morris,  judge  of  the  Blue  Ridge  cir- 
cuit; G.  H.  Howard,  judge  of  the  Chattahoochee  circuit;  M.  C.  Tarver, 
judge  of  the  Cherokee  circuit ;  J.  R.  Terrell,  judge  of  the  Coweta  circuit ; 
J.  L.  Kent,  judge  of  the  Dublin  circuit;  W.  G.  Charlton,  judge  of  the 
Eastern  circuit ;  W.  E.  H.  Searcy,  Jr.,  judge  of  the  Flint  circuit ;  W.  L. 
Hodges,  judge  of  the  Northern  circuit;  E.  D.  Graham,  judge  of  the 
Oconee  circuit;  Z.  A.  Littlejohn,  judge  of  the  Southwestern  circuit,- 
C.  W.  Smith,  judge  of  the  Stone  Mountain  circuit ;  B.  P.  Walker,  judge 
of  the  Toombs  circuit,  and  R.  Eve,  judge  of  the  newly  created  Tifton 
circuit.  There  were  several  interesting  surprises  among  these  Superior 
Court  judgeship  contests.  Hon.  Newton  A.  Morris,  of  Marietta,  who  was 
defeated  for  the  judgeship  of  the  Blue  Ridge  circuit,  in  the  preceding 
election,  succeeded  at  this  time  in  ousting  Judge  H.  L.  Patterson,  of 
Cumming.  Hon.  G.  H.  Howard,  of  Columbus,  a  former  solicitor-general, 
defeated  Judge  §.  P.  Gilbert,  of  the  same  city,  for  the  judgeship  of  the 
Chattahoochee  circuit,  but  the  latter  was  immediately  thereafter 
appointed  by  Governor  Harris  to  a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court 
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bench.  Judge  A.  W.  Fite,  of  Cartersville,  one  of  the  best  known  judges 
in  the  state,  who  was  recently  brought  into  prominence  in  connection 
with  the  Murray  County  court  house  affair,  went  down  in  defeat  at  this 
election.  Hon.  M.  C.  Tarver,  of  Dalton,  the  successful  candidate,  was 
formerly  a  state  senator.  Judge  Walter  L.  Hodges,  of  Hartwell,  and 
Judge  Eve,  of  Tifton,  are  both  new  to  the  Superior  Court  bench,  but 
are  men  of  high  character  and  intellect,  with  established  reputations  at 
the  bar. 

What  threatened  to  prove  one  of  the  most  disastrous  strikes  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  involving  an  army  of  more  than  400,000  men 
employed  on  the  various  railway  lines  of  the  United  States,  was  nar- 
rowly averted,  early  in  the  month  of  September,  by  President  Wilson, 
who  undertook  to  arbitrate  a  serious  conflict  between  employees  and 
officials.  Instigated  by  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  former  demanded  an 
eight-hour  day,  at  the  existing  rate  of  compensation  for  a  day  of  ten 
hours,  with  additional  pay  for'  extra  time  employed.  Failing  by  arbi- 
tration to  settle  this  dispute  and  realizing  the  necessity  for  immediate 
action,  Mr.  Wilson  went  before  Congress  in  its  closing  hours  and  urged 
the  enactment  of  what  has  since  become  famous  as  the  **Adamson  eight- 
hour  law,"  a  measure  drafted  and  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Congressman  William  C.  Adamson,  of  Georgia.  This 
measure  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  received  President  Wilson's 
signature,  and  became  at  once  effective.  It  met  essentially  the  demands 
made  by  the  railway  employees,  most  of  whom  were  satisfied.  Word  was 
sent  down  the  line,  labor  camps  were  notified,  and  a  national  strike 
scheduled  to  become  operative  simultaneously  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  within  a  few  hours  thereafter  was  happily  prevented.  There  was 
caustic  criticism  of  Mr.  Wilson  not  only  from  Republican  sources,  but 
in  capitalistic  centers  everywhere.  North  and  South.  He  was  roundly 
scored  for  lending  the  prerogatives  of  his  great  office  to  such  a  base  use 
and  for  resorting  to  the  tactics  of  a  highwayman  in  holding  up  the 
American  Congress.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Wilson,  by  his 
timely  intervention  in  the  matter,  averted  a  colossal  disaster.  If  the 
strike  had  taken  place  as  scheduled,  traffic  would  have  been  tied  up  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time,  while  an  endless  train  of  hardships  would 
have  enarued.  The  paralysis  to  business  resulting  therefrom  would  have 
caused  untold  suffering,  all  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  clearly  foresaw.  The 
railroads  have  threatened  to  appeal  the  matter  to  the  courts,  but  in  the 
meantime  an  acute  situation  has  been  ably  met  by  a  master  mind. 

On  September  26,  1916,  the  state  democratic  convention  met  in 
Macon  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  retiring  chairman  of  the  state 
democratic  executive  committee.  Judge  E.  J.  Reagan,  of  Henry.  To 
preside  over  the  temporary  organization,  Hon.  J.  R.  Smith,  of  Fulton, 
was  called  to  the  chair  and  in  an  eloquent  speech  this  veteran  leader  of 
democracy  in  Georgia  sounded  the  convention's  key-note.  Hon.  J.  J. 
Flynt,  of  Spalding,  was  then  elected  permanent  chairman.  Said  he,  on 
assuming  the  gavel :  *'We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  endorsing  one  whose 
platform  means  much  to  the  glory  and  happiness  and  progress  of 
Georgia.  His  platform  in  itself  is  an  everlasting  protest  against  med- 
dlesome outsiders  who  do  not  think  Georgia  capable  of  caring  for  her- 
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self  and  who  do  not  think  Georgia  able  to  regulate  and  control  her  own 
internal  affairs.  For  this  alone  Hugh  Dorsey's  platform  would  be  im- 
mortal. We  are  keenly  interested  in  the  commercial  glory  of  our  state, 
but  we  are  eternally  bound  to  those  things  closer  and  tiearer  than  com- 
mercial interest — our  ideals  of  nianhood.  No  country  can  be  great  where 
wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. ' '  Hon.  Hiram  Gardner,  of  Putnam, 
was  made  permanent  secretary  of  the  convention,  an  honor  which  car- 
ried with  it  the  secretaryship  of  the  state  democratic  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Dorsey's  name  was  presented  to  the  convention  in  a  most  mag- 
netic little  speech  by  his  old  college-mate  and  friend,  Hon.  Harry  Hodg- 
son, of  Clarke,  whose  presentation  of  Georgia's  next  governor  threw  the 
hall  into  a  perfect  pandemonium  of  uproarious  enthusiasm.  There  were 
no  other  nominations ;  but  friends  of  the  other  candidates,  authorized  to 
speak  for  them,  arose  one  by  one  and  in  a  few  well  chosen  sentences 
withdrew  the  names  of  all  rival  candidates,  thus  making  Mr.  Dorsey's 
nomination  unanimous.  Hon.  John  T.  Boifeuillet,  of  Bibb,  in  with- 
drawing the  name  of  Governor  Harris,  said :  **His  office  has  been  replete 
with  great  duties,  but  he  has  performed  them  in  noble  fashion  and  dis- 
charged in  full  his  sacred  trust.  Duty  has  been  his  watch- word.  Prin- 
ciple has  been  his  polar  star.  He  has  endeavored  at  all  times  to  act 
right  regardless  of  personal  interest  or  feeling,  and  despite  all  pressure. 
Alike  by  precept  and  by  example  he  has  started  many  a  young  man  on 
the  path  of  rectitude.  His  life  is  a  poem  of  many  stanzas,  grand  and 
glowing  in  the  just  and  kindly  acts  of  a  great  mind  and  heart.  In  behalf 
of  Nat  Harris  I  return  deep-felt  thanks  to  the  many  thousands  who  voted 
for  his  re-election.'' 

Mr.  Dorsey  then  came  before  the  convention  and  in  one  of  the  hap- 
piest speeches  of  his  life  accepted  its  nomination  for  the  high  office  of 
governor,  paying  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  noble  old  Confederate  soldier 
who  was  then  filling  the  executive  chair.  He  also  paid  a  neat  compli- 
ment to  each  of  the  other  candidates,  and  in  words  whose  honest  ring  of 
sincerity  carried  conviction  to  all  hearts,  he  lauded  the  administration  of 
President  Wilson,  for  its  broad  Americanism,  for  its  constructive  states- 
manship, and  for  its  masterful  handling  of  difficult  problems.  Hon.  J. 
W.  L.  Brown,  of  Bartow,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  re- 
ported a  platform  embodying  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Dorsey  had 
made  his  winning  race  for  the  nomination,  and  containing  also  a  strong 
endorsement  of  the  Wilson  administration.  There  was  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  to  put  forth  Judge  Frank  Harwell,  of  Troup,  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Supreme  Court,  to  succeed  the  late  Judge  Lumpkin,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  governor's  appointee,  Hon.  S.  P.  Gilbert,  but  Judge  Harwell 
refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  The  floor 
leader  of  the  Dorsey  forces  was  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Dean,  of  Hall. 

Next  the  state  house  officers  named  in  the  primary  of  September  12th, ' 
were  declared  the  democratic  nominees  for  their  respective  offices. 

Then  came  the  only  contest  which  the  convention  was  to  settle,  viz., 
the  choice  of  three  candidates  out  of  a  group  of  fourteen  distinguished 
Georgians  who  were  contestants  for  the  newly  created  judgeships  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  In  the  primary,  Hon.  0.  H.  B.  Bloodworth,  of 
Monroe  and  Hon.  Alexander  W.  Stephens,  of  Fulton,  were  leaders,  both 
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in  the  popular  vote  and  in  the  county  units  secured ;  but  neither  of  these 
gentlemen  was  successful  in  securing  one  of  the  judgeships,  a  result 
due  either  to  a  lack  of  generalship  or  to  a  want  of  cohesiveness  in  their 
foUowings.  Mr.  Bloodworth  came  within  seven  votes  of  a  nomination 
on  the  first  trial  of  strength,  but  continued  to  lose  thereafter.  When 
the  initial  ballot  had  been  taken  without  result,  Messrs.  Grogan  and 
Jones'  withdrew.  On  the  second  ballot.  Judge  W.  F.  George,  of  Dooly, 
was  nominated.  Before  the  next  ballot  was  taken,  Messrs.  Graham,  Kim- 
sey,  Yeomans  and  Cozart  dropped  out,  thus  narrowing  the  contest  down 
to  eight  candidates,  Mr.  Skeen's  name  not  having  been  presented  to  the 
convention  and  Judge  George  having  already  been  elected.  When  the 
third  ballot  was  taken,  Hon.  W.  F.  Jenkins,  of  Putnam,  and  Hon.  Roscoe 
Luke,  of  Thomas,  were  found  to  have  secured  clear  majorities,  and  were 
accordingly  declared. victorious.  All  three  of  the  newly  elected  judges 
are  strong  men  and  will  ably  re-enforce  the  tribunal  to  which  they  have 
been  elected.    Given  more  in  detail  the  several  ballots  were  as  follows: 

First  ballot:  Bloodworth,  184;  George,  170;  Luke,  112;  Jenkins, 
152;  Stephens,  166;  Hutcheson,  116;  Grogan,  114;  Graham,  10;  Jones, 
22 ;  Kimsey ,  49 ;  Yeomans,  45 ;  FuUbright,  80,  and  Cozart,  36. 

Second  ballot  with  Grogan  and  Jones  out  of  the  race :  Bloodworth, 
170;  George,  219;  Luke,  126;  Jenkins,  186;  Stephens,  150;  Hutcheson, 
125 ;  Graham,  8 ;  Kimsey,  36 ;  Yeomans,  25 ;  FuUbright,  78 ;  Cozart,  16. 

Third  ballot,  with  George  declared  nominated,  and  Graham,  Kimsey, 
Yeomans  and  Cozart  out  of  the  race :  Bloodworth,  86 ;  Luke,  228 ;  Jen- 
kins, 243 ;  Stephens,  77 ;  Hutcheson,  90. 

On  the  eve  of  assembling,  it  looked  to  many  as  if  the  convention  might 
fail  for  the  first  time  in  a  presidential  year  to  endorse  a  democratic 
administration  of  the  Federal  Government.  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson, 
a  former  national  leader  of  the  populists  and  a  power  in  state  politics, 
had  returned  to  the  democratic  party  some  eight  years  before,  and  de- 
spite his  enemies,  who  were  neither  few  nor  far  between,  was  an  influen* 
tial  factor  in  shaping  its  policies.  Though  Mr.  Watson  claimed  to  be  a 
JeflPersonian  democrat,  dyed  in  the  wool,  he  had  for  months  been  at 
variance  with  Mr.  Wilson,  on  administrative  measures.  Moreover,  he 
resented  the  treatment  received  by  him  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  au- 
thorities, growing  out  of  his  crusade  against  the  Catholics  and  felt  out- 
raged at  the  injustice  of  his  indictment  for  having  published  in  his 
paper  what  the  Government  had  sanctioned  under  its  own  ofS^ial 
imprint.  While  not  present  at  the  convention  in  person,  Mr.  Watson, 
through  his  paper,  The  Jeflfersonian,  had  urged  its  delegates  to  denounce 
the  administration,  stating  that  any  endorsement  of  Mr.  Wilson  would 
be  a  personal  aflfront  to  himself.  Besides,  in  a  printed  circular  dis- 
tributed among  the  delegates  in  Macon,  he  repeated  this  demand;  and 
Mr.  Watson's  attitude  in  the  matter  constituted  one  of  the  sensational 
features  of  the  convention  and  threatened  in  a  serious  manner  to  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  its  proceedings.  The  great  tribune's  following 
throughout  the  state  was  known  to  be  numerically  strong.  Moreover, 
he  had  been  an  avowed  supporter  of  Mr.  Dorsey,  and  had  been  undoubt- 
edly the  most  powerful  individual  factor  in  shaping  public  opinion  in 
the  Frank  case,  the  memory  of  which  was  still  fresh. 
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But  the  demon  of  discord  did  not  once  flap  its  dusky  wings.  The 
endorsement  of  Mr.  Wilson  came  first  in  the  keynote  speech  of  Mr. 
Smith,  the  temporary  chairman.  It  was  next  reiterated  in  the  rejwrt 
of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  but  along  with  it,  in  deference  to  Mr. 
Watson,  went  a  declaration  protesting  against  his  trial  in  a  court  outside 
of  Georgia,  on  a  Federal  indictment  charging  him  with  an  improper 
use  of  the  mails  to  circulate  obscene  literature,  dealing  with  the  Catholic 
Church.  Finally,  the  nominee  for  governor  himself,  in  glowing  terms, 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  great  democrat,  who  today  occupies  the  White 
House  in  Washington.  The  tide  of  sentiment  for  Mr.  Wilson  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted  even  by  the  consummate  genius  of  Mr.  Watson. 
Thus  the  convention  put  itself  on  record. 

The  presidential  election  is  still  pending.  With  the  republican  party 
re-united  under  Mr.  Hughes,  a  herculean  effort  will  be  made  this  fall  to 
compass  the  defeat  of  the  great  democrat,  for  whom  Georgia  entertains 
all  the  love  which  a  foster-mother  feels  for  an  adopted  son.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  this  country  has  known  an  abler  chief  executive  since  the  days  of 
Lincoln, — if,  indeed,  since  the  days  when  the  great  Sage  of  Monticello 
himself  filled  the  exalted  chair  of  president.  Grave  problems  have  con- 
fronted Mr.  Wilson;  but  he  has  faced  them  with  the  intrepidity  of  a 
brave  man  and  with  the  crystal  intellect  of  a  great  thinker.  The  achieve- 
ments of  his  administration  include  (1)  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  giv- 
ing us  a  new  currency  system  and  putting  a  check  upon  the  power  of 
Wall  Street;  (2)  the  tariflE  legislation,  giving  us  a  commission  by  which 
the  tariflP  hereafter  6an  be  adjusted  to  changing  conditions;  (3)  a  Trade 
Commission,  the  function  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  growth  of  monopolies 
and  to  keep  Congress  informed  of  business  conditions;  (4)  the  Rural 
Credit  Act,  which  makes  it  easy  for  the  farmer  to  get  money  at  a  nomi- 
nal rate  of  interest;  (5)  the  various  agricultural  acts  designed  to  help 
in  the  distribution  of  farm  products  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  eflS- 
ciency  among  farmers  throughout  the  United  States;  (6)  the  Child 
Labor  Law;  (7)  the  Income  Tax  Law;  and  (8)  the  destruction  of  a  pow- 
erful lobby  in  Washington.  These  measures  have  all  been  constructive, 
progressive,  far-sighted,  practical.  To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added 
the  masterful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  handled  both  European 
and  Mexican  problems,  and  prevented  a  great  railway  strike.  Not  only 
have  we  been  at  peace  with  the  world  during  his  administration,  but  we 
have  enjoyed  abundant  prosperity  in  all  sections.  Our  own  royal  staple, 
cotton,  is  at  this  moment  bringing  20  cents  per  pound  in  an  open  market. 
Without  giving  encouragement  to  militarism,  we  have  quietly  put 
through  an  extensive  naval  program,  and  increased  the  efficiency  of  our 
standing  army,  so  that  if  war  must  come  in  the  future  we  are  prepared 
to  safeguard  the  liberties,  to  maintain  the  honor,  and  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 

Despite  this  unsurpassed  record  of  achievement,  Mr.  Wilson  may  not 
be  re-elected  to  the  high  office  which  he  today  so  ably  fills.  Nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  predicated  of  partisan  politics.  The  demon  of  party  spirit 
often  blinds  us  to  real  merit  in  our  public  men.  But  Mr.  Wilson  if 
defeated  will  still  be  consoled  by  the  fact  that  in  an  hour  of  crisis,  vexed 
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by  many  serious  problems,  he  was  not  recreant  to  the  high  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  his  fellow-countrymen,  that  in  the  years  to  come  his  name 
will  be  inseparably  associated  with  many  wise  constructive  measures 
which  his  administration  bequeathed  to  our  statute-books,  and  that, 
while  keeping  us  out  of  war,  he  permitted  no  stigma  of  dishonor  to  re»t 
upon  Old  Glory's  clustered  stars. 
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[From  British  Pubuc  Records  Office.] 
CHARTER  OF  THE  COLONY. 


<< 


George  The  Second  : 


'*By  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
greeting:  Whereas  we  are  credibly  informed,  that  many  of  our  poor 
subjects  are,  through  misfortune  and  want  of  employment,  reduced  to 
great  necessity,  insomuch  as  by  their  labor  they  are  not  able  to  provide 
a  maintenance  for  themselves  and  families;  and  if  they  had  means  to 
defray  their  charges  of  passage,  and  other  expenses  incident  to  new  set- 
tlements, they  would  be  glad  to  settle  in  any  of  our  provinces  in  Amer- 
ica, where,  by  cultivating  the  lands  at  present  waste  and  desolate,  they 
might  not  only  gain  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  themselves  and  fam- 
ilies, but  also  to  strengthen  our  colonies  and  increase  the  trade,  naviga- 
tion, and  wealth  of  these  our  realms.  And  whereas  our  provinces  in 
North  America  have  been  frequently  ravaged  by  Indian  enemies;  more 
especially  that  of  South  Carolina,  which  in  the  late  war,  by  the  neigh- 
bouring savages,  was  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword,  and  great  numbers  of 
the  English  inhabitants  miserably  massacred ;  and  our  loving  subjects 
who  now  inhabit  there,  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  will, 
in  case  of  a  new  war,  be  exposed  to  the  like  calamities ;  inasbiuch  as  their 
whole  southern  frontier  continueth  unsettled,  and  lieth  open  to  the  said 
savages ;  and  whereas  we  think  it  highly  becoming  our  crown  and  royal 
dignity  to  protect  all  our  loving  subjects,  be  they  never  so  distant  from 
us ;  to  extend  our  fatherly  compassion  even  to  the  meanest  and  most  in- 
fatuate of  our  people,  and  to  relieve  the  wants  of  our  above  mentioned 
poor  subjects;  and  that  it  will  be  highly  conducive  for  accomplishing 
those  ends,  that  a  regular  colony  of  the  said  poor  people  be  settled  and 
established  in  the  southern  territories  of  Carolina ;  and  whereas  we  have 
been  well  assured,  that  if  we  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  erect  and 
settle  a  corporation,  for  the  receiving,  managing  and  disposing  of  the 
contributions  of  our  loving  subjects,  divers  persons  would  be  induced  to 
contribute  to  the  purposes  aforesaid.  Know  ye  therefore,  that  we  have, 
for  the  consideration  aforesaid,  and  for  the  better  and  more  orderly 
carrying  on  the  said  good  purposes,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowl- 
edge and  mere  motion,  willed,  ordained,  constituted  and  appointed,  and 
by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do  will,  ordain,  con- 
stitute, declare  and  grant,  that  our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved  John 
Lord  Viscount  Percival,  of  our  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  our  trusty  and  well 
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beloved  Edward  Digby,  George  Carpenter,  James  Oglethorpe,  George 
Heatheote,  Thomas  Tower,  Robert  Moor,  Robert  Huieks,  Roger  Holland, 
William  Sloper,  Francis  Eyles,  John  Laroche,  James  Vernon,  William 
Belitha,  Esqrs.,  A.  M.,  John  Burton,  B.  D.,  Richard  Bundy,  A.  M., 
Arthur  Bedford,  A.  M.,  Samuel  Smith,  A.  M.,  Adam  Anderson,  and 
Thomas  Coram,  gentlemen,  and  such  other  persons  as  shall  be  elected  in 
the  manner  herein  after  mentioned,  and  their  successors  to  be  elected  in 
the  manner  herein  after  directed,  be,  and  shall  be  one  body  politic  and 
corporate,  in  deed  and  in  name,  by  the  name  of  The  Trustees  for  estab- 
lishing the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America;  and  them  and  their  successors 
by  the  same  name,  we  do,  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, really  and  fully  make,  ordain,  constitute  and  declare,  to  be  one  body 
politic  in  deed  and  in  name  forever ;  and  that  by  the  same  name,  they 
and  their  successors  shall  and  may  have  perpetual  succession ;  and  that 
they  and  their  successors,  by  that  name,  shall  and  may  forever  hereafter 
be  persons  able  and  capable  in  the  law,  to  purchase,  have,  take,  receive 
and  enjoy,  to  them  and  their  successors,  any  manors,  messuages,  lands, 
tenements,  rents,  advowsons,  liberties,  privileges,  jurisdictions,  franchises, 
and  other  hereditaments  whatsoever,  lying  and  being  in  Great  Britain,  or 
any  part  thereof,  of  whatsoever  nature,  kind  or  quality,  pr  value  they  be, 
in  fee  and  in  perpetuity ;  not  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  beyond  reprises;  also  estates  for  lives  and  for  years;  aiid  all 
other  manner  of  goods,  chattels  and  things  whatsoever  they  be ;  for  the 
better  settling  and  supporting,  and  maintaining  the  said  colony,  and  other 
uses  aforesaid ;  and  to  give,  grant,  let  and  demise  the  said  manors,  mes- 
suages, lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  goods,  chattels  and  things  what- 
soever aforesaid,  by  lease  or  leases,  for  term  of  years,  in  possession  at  the 
time  of  granting  thereof,  and  not  in  reversion,  not  exceeding  the  term  of 
thirty-one  years  from  the  time  of  granting  thereof ;  on  which  in  case  no 
fine  be  taken,  shall  be  reserved  the  full;  and  in  case  a  fine  be  taken, 
shall  be  reserved  at  least  a  moiety  of  the  value  that  the  same  shall  rea- 
sonably and  bona  fide  be  worth  at  the  time  of  such  demise;  arid  that 
they  and  their  successors,  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall  and  may  forever 
hereafter  be  persons  able,  capable  in  the  law,  to  purchase,  have,  take, 
receive  and  enjoy,  to  them  and  their  successors,  any  lands,  territories, 
possessions,  tenements,  jurisdictions,  franchises  and  hereditaments  what- 
soever, lying  and  being  in  America,  of  what  quantity,  quality  or  value 
whatsoever  they  be,  for  the  better  settling  and  supporting,  and  maintain- 
ing the  said  colony ;  and  that  by  the  name  aforesaid  they  shall  and  may 
be  able  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  an- 
swered unto,  defend  and  be  defended  in  all  courts  and  places  whatsoever, 
and  before  whatsoever  judges,  justifies  and  other  oflScers,  of  us,  our  heirs, 
and  successors,  in  aU  and  singular  actions,  plaints,  pleas,  matters,  suits 
and  demands  of  what  kind,  nature  or  quality  soever  they  be;  and  to 
act  and  do  all  other  matters  and  things  in  as  ample  manner  and  form  as 
any  other  our  liege  subjects  of  this  realm  of  Great  Britain;  and  that 
they  and  their  successors  forever  hereafter,  shall  and  may  have  a  com- 
mon seal  to  serve,  for  the  causes  and  businesses  of  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors ;  and  that  it  shall  and  raav  be  lawful  for  them  and  their  succes- 
sors,  to  change,  break,  alter  and  make  new  the  said  seal,  from  time  to 
time,  and  at  their  pleasure,  as  they  shall  think  best.    And  we  do  further 
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grant,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  that  the  said  corporation  and  the 
common  council  of  the  said  corporation  herein  after  by  us  appointed,  may 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times,  meet  about  their  affairs  when  and 
where  they  please,  and  transact  and  carry  on  the  business  of  the  said 
corporation.  And  for  the  better  execution  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  we 
do,  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  give  and  grant  to 
the  said  corporation  and  their  successors,  that  they  and  their  successors 
forever  may,  upon  the  third  Thursday  in  the  month  of  March  yearly, 
meet  at  some  convenient  place  to  be  appointed  by  the  said  corporation,  or 
major  part  of  them  who  shall  be  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  said  cor- 
poration, to  be  had  for  the  appointing  of  the  said  place ;  and  that  they 
or  two-thirds  of  such  of  them  that  shall  be  present  at  such  yearly  meet- 
ings, and  at  no  other  meeting  of  the  said  corporation,  between  the  hours 
of  ten  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  choose 
and  elect  such  person  or  persons  to  be  members  of  the  said  corporation, 
as  they  shall  think  beneficial  to  the  good  designs  of  the  said  corporation. 
And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  if  it  shall  happen  that  any  per- 
son herein  after  by  us  appointed,  as  the  common  council  of  the  said  cor- 
poration, or  any  persons  to  be  elected  or  admitted  members  of  the  said 
common  council  in  the  manner  hereafter  directed,  shall  die,  or  shall  by 
writing  under  his  and  their  hands  respectively  resign  his  or  their  office  or 
offices  of  (fommon  council  man  or  common  council  men ;  the  said  corpora-  • 
tion,  or  the  major  part  of  such  of  them  as  shall  be  present,  shall  and  may 
at  such  meeting,  on  the  said  third  Thursday  in  March  yearly,  in  manner 
as  aforesaid,  next  after  such  death  or  resignation,  and  at  no  other  meeting 
of  the  said  corporation,  into  the  room  or  place  of  such  person  or  persons 
so  dead  or  so  resigning,  elect  and  choose  one  or  more  such  person  or  per- 
sons, being  members  of  the  said  corporation,  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet ; 
and  our  will  is,  that  all  and  every  the  person  or  persons  which  shall  from 
time  to  time  hereafter  be  elected  common  council  men  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion as  aforesaid,  do  and  shall,  before  he  or  they  act  as  common  council 
men  of  the  said  corporation,  take  an  oath  for  the  faithful  and  due  execu- 
tion of  their  office ;  which  oath  the  president  of  the  said  corporation  for 
the  time  being,  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  administer  to  such 
person  or  persons  elected  as  aforesaid.  And  our  will  and  pleasure  is, 
that  the  first  president  of  the  said  corporation  is  and  shall  be  our  trusty 
and  well-beloved,  the  said  Lord  John  Viscount  Percival;  and  that  the 
said  president  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  passing  this  charter, 
cause  a  summons  to  be  issued  to  the  several  members  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion herein  particularly  named,  to  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  shall 
appoint,  to  consult  about  and  transact  the  businesses  of  said  corpora- 
tion. And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we,  by  these  presents,  for  us, 
our  heirs  and  successors,  grant,  ordain,  and  direct,  that  the  common  coun- 
cil of  this  corporation  shall  consist  of  fifteen  in  number ;  and  we  do,  by 
these  presents,  nominate,  constitute  and  appoint  our  right  trusty  and 
well-beloved  John  Lord  Viscount  Percival,  our  trusty  and  beloved  Ed- 
ward Digby,  George  Carpenter,  James  Oglethorpe,  George  Heathcote, 
Thomas  Laroche,  James  Vernon,  William  Beletha,  Esqrs.,  and  Stephen 
Hales,  Master  of  Arts,  to  be  the  common  council  of  the  said  corporation, 
to  continue  in  the  said  office  during  their  good  behaviour.  And  whereas 
it  is  our  royal  intention,  that  the  members  of  the  said  corporation  shall 
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be  increased  by  election,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  to  a  greater 
number  than  is  hereby  nominated ;  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  and 
we  do  hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  ordain  and  direct,  that 
from  the  time  of  such  increase  of  the  members  of  the  said  corporation, 
the  number  of  the  coipmon  council  shall  be  increased  to  twenty-four; 
and  that  the  same  assembly  at  which  such  additional  members  of  the 
said  corporation  shall  be  chosen,  there  shall  likewise  be  elected,  in  the 
manner  herein  before  directed  for  the  election  of  common  council  men, 
nine  persons  to  be  the  said  common  council  men,  and  to  make  up  the 
number  twenty-four.  And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Edward  Digby,  Esq.,  shall  be  the  first  chairman 
of  the  common  council  of  the  said  corporation;  and  that  the  said  Lord 
Viscount  Percival  shall  be  and  continue  president  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion; and  that  the  said  Edward  Digby  shall  be  and  continue  chairman 
of  the  common  council  of  the  said  corporation,  respectively,  until  the 
meeting  which  shall  be  had  next  and  immediately  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  said  corporation,  or  of  the  common  council  of  the  said  eorpora- 
tion  respectively,  and  no  longer :  at  which  said  second  meeting,  and  every 
other  subsequent  and  future  meeting  of  the  said  corporation,  or  of  the 
common  council  of  the  said  corporation  respectively,  in  order  to  preserve 
an  indifferent  rotation  of  the  several  offices  of  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  of  chairman  of  the  common  council  of  the  said  corporation,  we 
do  direct  and  ordain,  that  all  and  every  the  person  and  persons  members 
of  the  said  common  council  for  the  time  being,  and  no  other,  being  pres- 
ent at  such  meetings,  shall  severally  and  respectively  in  their  turns,  pre- 
side at  the  meetings  which  shall  from  time  to  time  be  held  of  the  said 
corporation,  or  of  the  common  council  of  the  said  corporation  respect- 
ively. And  in  case  any  doubt  or  question  shall  at  any  time  arise  touch- 
ing or  concerning  the  right  of  any  member  of  the  said  common  council 
to  preside,  at  any  meeting  of  the  said  corporation,  or  at  the  common 
council  of  the  said  corporation,  the  same  shall  respectively  be  deter- 
mined by  the  major  part  of  the  said  corporation,  or  of  the  common  coun- 
cil of  the  said  corporation  respectively,  who  shall  be  present  at  such 
meeting.  Provided  always,  that  no  member  of  the  said  common  council 
having  served  in  the  offices  of  president  of  the  said  corporation,  or  of 
chairman  of  the  common  council  of  the  said  corporation,  shall  be  capable 
of  being  or  of  serving  as  president  or  chairman  at  any  meeting  of  the  said 
corporation,  or  common  council  of  the  said  corporation,  next  and  imme- 
diately ensuing  that  in  which  he  so  served  as  president  of  the  said  cor- 
poration, or  chairman  of  the  said  common  council  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion respectively ;  unless  it  shall  so  happen,  that  at  any  such  meeting  of 
the  said  corporation  there  shall  not  be  any  other  member  of  the  said 
common  council  present.  And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  at  all  and 
every  of  the  meetings  of  the  said  corporation,  or  of  the  common  council 
of  the  said  corporation,  the  president  or  chairman  for  the  time  being, 
shall  have  a  voice,  and  shall  vote  and  shall  act  as  a  member  of  the  said 
corporation,  or  the  common  council  of  the  said  corporation,  at  such  meet- 
ing ;  and  in  case  of  any  equality  of  votes,  the  said  president  or  chairman, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  have  a  casting  vote.  And  our  further  will  and 
pleasure  is,  that  no  president  of  the  said  corporation,  or  chairman  of  the 
common  council  of  the  said  corporation,  or  member  of  the  said  common 
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council  or  corporation,  by  us  by  these  presents  appointed,  or  hereafter 
from  time  to  time  to  be  elected  and  appointed  in  manner  aforesaid,  shall 
have,  take  or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  salary,  fee,  perquisite, 
benefit  or  profit  whatsoever,  for  or  by  reason  of  his  or  their  serving  the 
said  corporation,  or  common  council  of  the  said  corporation,  or  president, . 
chairman,  or  common  council  man,  or  as  being  a  member  of  the  said  cor- 
poration. And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  said  herein  before  ap- 
pointed president,  chairman  or  common  council  men,  before  he  and  they 
act  respectively  as  such,  shall  severally  take  an  oath  for  the  faithful  and 
due  execution  of  their  trust,  to  be  administered  to  the  president  by  the 
Chief  Baron  of  our  Court  of  Exchequer,  for  the  time  being,  and  by  the 
president  of  the  said  corporation  to  the  rest  of  the  common  council, 
who  are  hereby  authorized  severally  and  respectively  to  administer  the 
same.  And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  all  and  every  person  and  per- 
sons shall  have,  in  his  or  their  own  name  or  names,  or  in  the  name  or 
names  of  any  person  or  persons  in  trust  for  him  or  them,  or  for  his  or 
their  benefit,  any  oflSce,  place  or  employment  of  profit,  under  the  said 
corporation,  shall  be  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  said 
corporation;  and  if  any  member  of  the  said  corporation,  during  such 
time  as  he  shall  continue  a  member  thereof,  shall  in  his  own  name,  or  in 
the  name  of  any  person  or  persons  in  trust  for  him,  or  for  his  benefit 
have,  hold,  exercise,  accept,  possess  or  enjoy  any  office,  place  or  employ- 
ment of  profit  under  the  said  corporation,  or  under  the  common  council 
of  the  said  corporation,  such  member  shall  from  the  time  of  his  having, 
holding,  exercising,  accepting,  possessing  and  enjoying  such  office,  place 
and  employment  of  profit,  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  said  corporation. 
And  we  do,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  grant  unto  the  said  corpora- 
tion, that  they  and  their  successors,  or  the  major  part  of  such  of  them  as 
shall  be  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  said  corporation,  convened  and  as- 
sembled for  that  purpose  by  a  convenient  notice  thereof,  shall  have  power 
from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  to  authorize  and  appoint 
such  persons  as  they  shall  think  fit,  to  take  subscriptions,  and  to  gather 
and  collect  such  moneys  as  shall  be  by  any  person  or  persons  con- 
tributed for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  shall  and  may  revoke  and  make 
void  such  authorities  and  appointments  as  often  as  they  shall  see  cause 
so  to  do.  And  we  do  hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  ordain  and 
direct,  that  the  said  corporation  every  year  lay  an  account  in  writing  be- 
fore the  chancellor  or  speaker,  or  commissioners  for  the  custody  of  the 
great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  Master  of  Rolls,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  for  the  time  being,  or  any  two  of 
them,  of  all  moneys  and  effects  by  them  received  or  expended  for  carry- 
ing  on  the  good  purposes  aforesaid.  And  we  do  hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  corporation  and  their  suc- 
cessors, full  power  and  authority  to  constitute,  ordain  and  make  such 
and  so  many  Ijy-laws,  constitutions,  orders  and  ordinances,  as  to  them  or 
the  greater  part  of  them,  at  their  general  meeting  for  that  purpose,  shall 
seem  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  well  ordering  and  governing  of 
the  said  corporation,  and  the  said  by-laws,  constitutions,  orders  and  ordi- 
nances, or  any  of  them,  to  alter  and  annul  as  they  or  the  major  part  of 
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them,  then  present  shall  see  requisite ;  and  in  and  by  such  by-laws,  rules, 
orders  and  ordinances,  to  set,  impose  and  inflict  reasonable  pains  and 
penalties  upon  any  offender  or  offenders  who  shall  transgress,  break  or 
violate  the  said  by-laws,  constitutions,  orders  and  ordinances,  so  made 
as  aforesaid,  and  to  mitigate  the  same  as  they  or  the  major  part  of  them 
then  present  shall  think  convenient ;  which  said  pains  and  penalties  shall 
and  may  be  levied,  sued  for,  taken,  retained  and  recovered  by  the  said 
corporation  and  their  successors,  by  their  oflScers  and  servants  from  time 
to  time  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  by  action  of  debt,  or  by  any 
other  lawful  ways  or  means,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion and  their  successors ;  all  and  singular  which  by-laws,  constitutions, 
orders  and  ordinances,  so  as  aforesaid  to  be  made,  we  will  shall  be  duly 
observed  and  kept,  under  the  pains  and  penalties  therein  to  be  contained, 
so  always,  as  the  said  by-laws,  constitutions,  orders  and  ordinances,  pains 
and  penalties,  from  time  to  time  to  be  made  and  imposed,  be  reasonable, 
and  not  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the  laws  or  statutes  of  this  aur 
realm ;  and  that  such  by-laws,  constitutions  and  ordinances,  pains  and 
penalties,  from  time  to  time  to  be  made  and  imposed;  and  any  repeal 
or  alteration  thereof,  or  any  of  them,  be  likewise  agreed  to^  be  estab- 
lished and  confirmed  by  the  said  general  meeting  of  the  said  corporation, 
to  be  held  and  kept  next  after  the  same  shall  be  respectively  made.  And 
whereas  the  said  corporation  intend  to  settle  a  colony,  and  to  make  an 
habitation  and  plantation  in  that  part  of  our  province  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  America,  herein  after  described ;  know  ye,  that  we,  greatly  de- 
siring the  happy  success  of  the  said  corporation,  for  their  further  encour- 
agement in  accomplishing  so  excellent  a  work,  have,  of  our  'foresaid  grace, 
certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  given  and  granted,  and  by  these 
presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do  give  and  grant  to  the  said 
corporation  and  their  successors,  under  the  reservation,  limitation  and 
declaration  hereafter  expressed,  seven  undivided  parts,  the  whole  in 
eight  equal  parts  to  be  divided,  of  all  those  lands,  countries  and  terri- 
tories situate,  lying  and  being  in  that  part  of  South  Carolina,  in  Amer- 
ica, which  lies  from  the  most  northern  part  of  a  stream  or  river  there, 
commonly  called  the  Savannah,  all  along  the  sea  coast  to  the  southward, 
unto  the  most  southern  stream  of  a  certain  other  great  water  or  river 
called  the  Alatamaha,  and  westerly  from  the  heads  of  the  said  rivers  re- 
spectively, in  direct  lines  to  the  South  Seas ;  and  all  that  share,  circuit 
and  precinct  of  land  within  the  said  boundaries,  with  the  islands  on  the 
sea  lying  opposite  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  said  lands,  within  twenty 
leagues  of  the  same,  which  are  not  inhabited  already,  or  settled  by  any 
authority  derived  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  together  with  all  the 
soils,  grounds,  havens,  ports,  gulfs  and  bays,  mines,  as  well  royal  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  as  other  minerals,  precious  stones,  quarries,  woods, 
rivers,  waters,  fishings,  as  well  royal  fishings  of  whale  and  sturgeon  as 
other  fishings,  pearls,  commodities,  jurisdictions,  royalties,  franchises, 
privileges,  and  pre-eminences  within  the  said  frontiers  and  precincts 
thereof,  and  thereunto  in  any  sort  belonging  or  appertain4ng,  and  which 
we  by  our  letters  patent  may  or  can  grant ;  and  in  as  ample  manner  and 
sort  as  we  may,  or  any  of  our  royal  progenitors  have  hitherto  granted  to 
any  company,  body,  politic  or  corporate,  or  to  any  adventurer  or  adven- 
turers, undertaker  or  undertakers,  of  any  discoveries,  plantations  or 
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trafiSc,  of,  in,  or  unto  any  foreign  parts  whatsoever,  and  in  as  legal  and 
ample  manner  as  if  the  same  were  herein  particularly  mentioned  and  ex- 
pressed: To  have,  hold,  possess  and  enjoy  the  said  seven  undivided 
parts,  the  whole  into  eight  equal  parts  to  be  divided  as  aforesaid,  of  all 
and  singular  the  lands,  countries  and  territories,  with  all  and  singular 
other  the  premises  herein  before  by  these  presents  granted  or  mentioned, 
or  intended  to  be  granted  to  them  the  said  corporation  and  their  suc- 
cessors, for  ever,  for  the  better  support  of  the  said  colony ;  to  be  holden 
of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  as  of  our  honour  of  Hampton  court,  in 
our  county  of  Middlesex,  in  free  and  common  soccage,  and  not  in  capite ; 
yielding  and  paying  therefor  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  yearly  for 
ever,  the  sum  of  four  shillings  for  every  hundred  acres  of  the  said  lands 
which  the  said  corporation  shall  grant,  demise,  plant,  or  settle ;  the  said 
payment  not  to  commence  or  to  be  made  until  ten  years  after  such  grants 
demise,  planting  or  settling,  and  to  be  answered  and  paid  to  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  in  such  manner,  and  in  such  species  of  money  or 
notes  as  shall  be  current  in  payment  by  proclamation,  from  time  to  time 
in  our  said  province  of  South  Carolina;  all  which  lands,  countries,  terri- 
tories and  premises  hereby  granted,  or  mentioned  and  intended  to  be 
granted,  we  do,  by  these  presents,  make,  erect  and  create,  one  independ- 
ent and  separate  province,  by  the  name  of  Geoi^ia,  by  which  name, 
we  will,  the  same  henceforth  be  called ;  and  that  all  and  every  person  or 
I>ersons  who  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  inhabit  or  reside  within  our  said 
province,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  declared  to  be  free,  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  or  be  bound  to  obey  any  laws,  statutes,  or  constitutions  which 
have  been  heretofore  made,  ordered,  and  enacted,  or  which  hereafter 
shall  be.  made,  ordered  or  enacted  by,  for,  or  as  the  laws,  orders,  statutes, 
or  constitutions  of  our  said  province  of  South  Carolina  (save  and  except 
only  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  militia  of  our  said  province  of  Geor- 
gia, to  our  governor  for  the  time  being,  of  South  Carolina,  in  manner 
hereafter  declared)  but  shall  be  subject  to  and  bound  to  obey  such  laws, 
orders,  statutes  and  constitutions  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  made, 
ordered,  and  enacted,  for  the  better  government  of  the  said  province  of 
Georgia,  in  the  manner  herein  after  declared.  And"  we  do  hereby,  for 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  ordain,  will  and  establish,  that  for  and 
during  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  to  commence  from  the  date  of  these 
our  letters  patent,  the  said  corporation  assembled  for  that  purpose,  shall 
and  may  form  and  prepare  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances,  fit  and  neces- 
sary for  and  concerning  the  government  of  the  said  colony,  and  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  England,  and  the  same  shall  and 
may  present,  under  their  common  seal,  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  in 
our  or  their  privy  council,  for  our  or  their  approbation  or  disallowance ; 
and  the  said  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances,  being  approved  of  by  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  in  our  or  their  privy  council,  shall  from  thenceforth 
be  in  full  force  and  virtue  within  our  said  province  of  Georgia.  And 
forasmuch  as  the  good  and  prosperous  success  of  the  said  colony  cannot 
but  chiefly  depend,  next  under  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  support  of 
our  royal  authority,  upon  the  provident  and  good  direction  of  the  whole 
enterprise ;  and  that  it  will  be  too  great  a  burthen  upon  all  the  members 
of  the  said  corporation,  to  be  convened  so  often  as  may  be  requisite  to 
hold  meetings  for  the  settling,  supporting,  ordering  and  maintaining  the 
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said  colony:  therefore  we  do  will,  ordain,  and  establish  that  the  said 
common  council  for  the  time  being,  of  the  said  corporation,  being  assem- 
bled  for  that  purpose,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  from  time  to  time 
and  at  all  times  hereafter,  have  full  power  and  authority  to  dispose 
of,  expend,  and  apply  all  the  moneys  and  effects  belonging  to  the  said 
corporation,  in  such  manner  and  ways,  and  by  such  expences  as  they 
shall  think  best  to  conduce  to  the  carrying  on  and  effecting  the  good  pur- 
poses  herein  mentioned  and  intended;  and  also,  shall  have  full  power, 
in  the  name  and  on  .the  account  of  the  said  corporation,  and  with  and 
under  their  common  seal,  to  enter  under  any  covenants  or  contracts 
for  carrying  on  and  effecting  the  purpose  aforesaid.  And  our  further 
will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  said  common  council  for  the  time  being, 
or  the  major  part  of  such  common  council  which  shall  be  present 
and  assembled  for  that  purpose,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times 
hereafter,  shall  and  may  nominate,  constitute  and  appoint  a  treasurer  or 
treasurers,  secretary  or  secretaries,  and  sucli  other  officers,  ministers  and 
servants  of  the  said  corporation,  as  to  them  or  the  major  part  of  them  as 
shall  be  present  shall  seem  proper  or  requisite  for  the  good  management 
of  their  affairs ;  and  at  their  will  and  pleasure  to  displace,  remove,  and 
put  out  such  treasurer  or  treasurers,  secretary  or  secretaries,  and  all  such 
other  oflScers,  ministers  and  servants,  as  often  as  they  shall  think  fit  to  do 
so,  and  others  in  the  room,  office,  place  or  station  of  him  or  them  so  dis- 
placed, removed  or  put  out,  to  nominate,  constitute  and  appoint;  and 
shall  and  may  determine  and  appoint  such  reasonable  salaries,  perquisites 
and  other  rewards  for  their  labour,  or  service  of  such  officers,  servants 
and  persons,  as  to  the  said  common  council  shall  seem  meet;  and  all 
such  officers,  servants  and  persons  shall,  before  the  acting  their  respect- 
ive offices,  take  an  oath,  to  be  to  them  administered  by  the  chairman  for 
the  time  being  of  the  said  common  council  of  the  said  corporation,  who 
is  hereby  authorized  to  administer  the  same,  for  the  faithful  and  due 
execution  of  their  respective  offices  and  places.  And  our  will  and  pleas- 
ure is,  that  all  such  person  and  persons  who  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
chosen  or  appointed  treasurer  or  treasurers,  secretary  or  secretaries  of 
the  said  corporation,  in  manner  herein  after  directed,  shall,  during  such 
times  as  they  shall  serve  in  the  said  offices  respectively,  be  incapable  of 
being  a  member  of  the  said  corporation.  And  we  do  further,  of  our 
special  grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  grant,  by  these  presents,  to  the  said  corporation  and  their 
successors,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  and  their  officers  or  agents, 
at  all  times  hereafter,  to  transport  and  convey  out  of  our  realm  of  Great 
Britain,  or  any  other  of  our  dominions,  into  the  said  province  of  Georgia, 
to  be  there  settled,  so  many  of  our  loving  subjects,  or  any  foreigners 
that  are  willing  to  become  our  subjects  and  live  under  our  allegiance  in 
the  said  colony,  as  shall  be  willing  to  go  to  inhabit  or  reside  there,  with 
sufficient  shipping,  armor,  weapons,  powder,  shot,  ordnance,  munition; 
victuals,  merchandise  and  wares,  as  are  esteemed  by  the  wild  people, 
clothing,  implements,  furniture,  cattle,  horses,  mares,  and  all  other 
things  necessary  for  the  said  colony,  and  for  the  use  and  defence,  and 
trade  with  the  people  there,  and  in  passing  and  returning  to  and  from 
the  same.  Also  we  do,  for  ourselves  and  successors,  declare,  by  these 
presents,  that  all  and  every  the  persons  which  shall  happen  to  be  bom 
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within  the  said  province,  and  every  of  their  children  and  posterity,  shall 
have  and  enjoy  all  liberties,  franchises  and  immunities  of  free  denizens 
and  natural  born  subjects,  within  any  of  our  dominions,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  if  abiding  and  bom  within  this  our  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  or  any  other  dominion.  And  for  the  greater  ease  and  encour- 
agement of  our  loving  subjects,  and  such  others  as  shall  come  to  inhabit 
in  our  said  colony,  we  do,  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, grant,  establish  and  ordain,  that  forever,  hereafter,  there  shall 
be  a  liberty  of  conscience  allowed  in  the  worship  of  God,  to  all  persons 
inhabiting,  or  which  shall  inhabit  or  be  resident  within  our  said  province, 
and  that  all  such  persons,  except  papists,  shall  have  a  free  exercise  of 
religion;  so  they  be  contented  with  the  quiet  and  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  the  same,  not  giving  offence  or  scandal  to  the  government.  And  our 
further  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, declare  and  grant,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said 
common  council,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  assembled  for  that  purpose, 
in  the  name  of  the  corporation,  and  under  the  common  seal,  to  distribute, 
convey,  assign,  and  set  over  such  particular  portions  of  land,  tenements 
and  hereditaments  by  these  presents  granted  to  the  said  corporation, 
unto  such  of  our  loving  subjects  naturally  bom  or  denizens,  or  others, 
that  shall  be  willing  to  become  our  subjects,  and  live  under  our  allegi- 
ance in  the  said  eolony,  upon  such  terms,  and  for  such  estates,  and  upon 
such  rents,  reservations  and  conditions  as  the  same  may  be  lawfully 
granted,  and  as  to  the  said  common  council,  or  the  major  part  of  them 
so  present,  shall  seem  fit  and  proper. .  Provided  always,  that  no  grants 
shall  be  made  of  any  part  of  the  said  lands  unto  any  person  being  a 
member  of  the  said  corporation,  or  to  any  other  person  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  any  member  of  the  said  corporation;  and  that  no  person 
haying  any  estate  or  interest  in  law  or  equity  in  any  part  of  the  said 
lands,  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  member  of  the  said  corporation,  during 
the  continuance  of  such  estate  or  interest.  Provided  also,  that  no 
greater  quantity  of  lands  be  granted,  either  entirely  or  in  parcels,  to  or 
for  the  use  or  in  trust  for  any  one  person  than  five  hundred  acres ;  and 
that  all  grants  made  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  hereof, 
shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void.  And  we  do  hereby  grant  and  ordain, 
that  such  person  or  persons  for  the  time  being,  as  shall  be  thereunto  ap- 
pointed by  the  said  corporation,  shall  and  may  at  all  times,  and  from 
time  to  time  hereafter,  have  full  power  and  authority  to  administer  and 
give  the  oaths  appointed  by  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  our  late  royal  father,  to  be  taken  instead  of  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy;  and  also  the  oath  of  abjuration,  to  all  and 
every  person  and  persons  which  shall  at  any  time  be  inhabiting  or  resid- 
ing within  our  said  colony ;  and  in  like  cases  to  administer  the  solemn  af- 
firmation to  any  of  the  persons  commonly  called  Quakers,  in  such  man- 
ner as  by  the  laws  of  our  realm  of  Great  Britain  the  same  may  be 
administered.  And  we  do,  of  our  further  grace,  certain  knowledge  and 
mere  motion,  grant,  establish  and  ordain,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, that  the  said  corporation  and  their  successors,  shall  have  full  power 
and  authority  for  and  during  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  to  commence 
from  the  date  of  these  our  letters  patent,  to  erect  and  constitute  judi- 
catories and  courts  of  record,  or  other  courts,  to  be  held  in  the  name  of  us. 
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our  heirs  and  successors,  for  the  hearing  and  determining  of  all  manner 
of  crimes,  oflfences,  pleas,  processes,  plaints,  actions,  matters,  causes,  and 
things  whatsoever,  arising  or  happening  within  the  said  province  of 
Georgia  or  between  persons  of  Georgia ;  whether  the  same  be  criminal  or 
civil,  and  whether  the  said  crimes  be  capital  or  not  capital,  and  whether 
the  said  pleas  be  real,  personal  or  mixed ;  and  for  awarding  and  making 
out  executions  thereupon ;  to  which  courts  and  judicatories,  we  do  hereby, 
for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  give  and  grant  full  powers  and  au- 
thority, from  time  to  time,  to  administer  oaths  for  the  discovery  of  truth, 
in  any  matter  in  controversy  or  depending  before  them,  or  the  solemn 
afiSrmation  to  any  of  the  persons  commonly  called  Quakers,  in  such  man- 
ner as  by  the  laws  of  our  realm  of  Great  Britain  the  same  may  be  ad- 
ministered. And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  said  corpo- 
ration and  their  successors,  do  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  here- 
after, register  or  cause  to  be  registered  all  such  leases,  grants,  plantings, 
Conveyances,  settlements,  and  improvements  whatsoever,  as  shall  at  any 
time  hereafter  be  made  by  or  in  the  name  of  the  said  corporation,  of  any 
lands,,  tenements  or  hereditaments  within  the  said  province,  and  shall 
yearly  send  and  transmit,  or  cause  to  be  sent  or  transmitted,  authentic 
accounts  of  such  leases,  grants,  conveyances,  settlements  and  improve- 
ments respectively,  unto  the  auditor  of  the  plantations  for  the  time  being, 
or  his  deputy,  and  also  to  our  surveyor  for  the  time  being  of  our  said 
province  of  South  Carolina,  to  whom  we  do  hereby  grant  full  power  and 
authority  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  need  shall  require,  to  inspect 
and  survey  such  of  the  said  lands  and  premises  as  shall  be  demised, 
granted  and  settled  as  aforesaid,  which  said  survey  and  inspection  we  do 
hereby  declare  to  be  intended  to  ascertain  the  quit-rents,  which  shall 
from  time  to  time  become  due  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  according 
to  the  reservations  herein  before  mentioned,  and  for  nq  other  purposes 
whatsoever;  hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors;  strictly  enjoining 
and  commanding,  that  neither  our  or  their  surveyor,  or  any  person 
whatsoever,  under  the  pretext  and  colour  of  making  the  said  survey  or 
inspection,  shall  take,  demand  or  receive  any  gratuity,  fee  or  reward,  of 
or  from  any  person  or  persons  inhabiting  in  the  said  colony,  or  from  the 
said  corporation  or  common  council  of  the  same,  on  the  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  the  said  office  or  offices,  and  incurring  our  highest  displeasure.  Pro- 
vided always,  and  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  all  leases,  grants 
and  conveyances  to  be  made  by  or  in  the  name  of  the  said  corporation, 
of  any  lands  within  t&e  said  province,  or  a  memorial  containing  the  sub- 
stance and  effect  thereof,  shall  be  registered  with  the  auditor  of  the  said 
plantations,  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  within  the  space  of  one  year, 
to  be  computed  from  the  date  thereof,  otherwise  the  same  shall  be  void. 
And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  rents,  issues,  and  all  other 
profits  which  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  come  to  the  said  corporation,  or 
the  major  part  of  them  which  shall  be  present  at  any  meeting  for  that 
purpose  assembled,  shall  think  will  most  improve  and  enlai^  the  said 
colony,  and  best  answer  the  good  purposes  herein  before  mentioned,  and 
for  defraying  all  other  charges  about  the  same.  And  our  will  and  pleas- 
ure is,  that  the  said  corporation  and  their  successors,  shall  from  time  to 
time  give  in  to  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state  and  to  the  com- 
missioners of  trade  and  plantations,  accounts  of  the  progresses  of  the  said 
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colony.  And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  no  act  done  at  any  meeting 
of  the  said  common  council  of  the  said  corporation,  shall  be  effectual  and 
valid,  unless  eight  members  at  least  of  the  said  common  council,  includ- 
ing the  member  who  shall  serve  as  chairman  at  the  said  meeting,  be 
present,  and  the  major  part  of  them  consenting  thereunto.  And  our  will 
and  pleasure  is,  that  the  common  council  of  the  said  corporation  for  the 
time  being,  or  the  major  part  of  them  who  shall  be  present,  being  as- 
sembled for  that  purpose,  shall  from  time  to  time,  for  and  during  and 
unto  the  full  end  and  expiration  of  twenty-one  years,  to  commence  from 
the  date  of  these  our  letters  patent,  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
nominate,  make,  constitute,  commission,  ordain  and  appoint,  by  such 
name  or  names,  style  or  styles,  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet  and  fitting, 
all  and  singular  such  governors,  judges,  magistrates,  ministers  and  of- 
ficers, civil  and  military,  both  by  sea  and  land,  within  the  said  districts, 
as  shall  by  them  be  thought  fit  and  needful  to  be  made  or  used  for  the 
said  government  of  the  said  colony ;  save  always  and  except  such  oflBcers 
only  as  shall  by  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  be  from  time  to  time  con- 
stituted and  appointed,  for  the  managing,  collecting  and  receiving  such 
revenues  as  shall  from  time  to  time  arise  within  the  said  province  of 
Georgia,  and  become  due  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors.  Provided 
always,  and  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure,  that  every  governor  of  the  said 
province  of  Georgia,  to-be  appointed  by  the  common  council  of  the  said^ 
corporation,  before  he  shall  enter  upon  or  execute  the  said  office  of  Gov- 
ernor, shall  be  approved  by  us,  our  heirs  or  successors,  and  shall  take 
such  oaths  and  shall  qualify  himself  in  such  manner  in  all  respects,  as 
any  governor  or  commander  in  chief  of  any  of  our  colonies  or  plantations 
in  America,  are  by  law  required  to  do;  and  shall  giVe  good  and  suffi- 
cient security  for  observing  the  several  acts  of  Parliament  relating  to 
trade  and  navigation,  and  to  observe  and  obey  all  instructions  that  shall 
be  sent  to  him  by  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  or  any  acting  under  our 
or  their  authority,  pursuant  to  the  said  acts,  or  any  of  them.  And  we 
do,  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  will,  grant  and  or- 
dain, that  the  said  corporation  and  their  successors,  shall  have  full  power 
for  and  during  and  until  the  full  end  and  term  of  twenty-one  years,  to 
commence  from  the  date  of  these  our  letters  patent,  by  any  commander 
or  other  officer  or  officers  by  them  for  that  plirpose  from  time  to  time 
appointed,  to  train,  instruct,  exercise  and  govern  a  militia  for  the  special 
defence  and  safety  of  our  said  colony,  to  assemble  in  martial  array  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  colony,  and  to  lead  and  conduct  them,  and  with 
them  to  encounter,  expulse,  repel,  resist  and  pursue,  by  force  of  arms,  as 
well  by  sea  as  by  land,  within  or  without  the  limits  of  our  said  colony ; 
and  also  to  kill,  slay  and  destroy,  and  conquer  by  all  fitting  ways,  enter- 
prises and  means  whatsoever,  all  and  every  such  person  or  persons  as 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter,  in  any  hostile  manner,  attempt  or  enterprise 
the  destruction,  invasion,  detriment  or  annoyance  of  our  said  colony; 
and  to  use  and  exercise  the  martial  law  in  time  of  actual  war  and  inva- 
sion or  rebellion,  in  such  cases  where  by  law  the  same  may  be  used  or 
exercised ;  and  also  from  time  to  time  to  erect  forts  and  fortify  any  place 
or  places  within  our  said  colony,  and  the  same  to  furnish  with  all  neces- 
sary ammunition,  provisions,  and  stores  of  war,  for  oflfence  and  defence, 
and  to  commit  from  time  to  time  the  custody  or  government  of  the  same 
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to  su.ch  person  or  persons  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet ;  and  the  said  forte 
and  fortifications  to  demolish  at  their  pleasure ;  and  to  take  and  surprise, 
by  all  ways  and  means,  all  and  every  such  person  or  persons,  with  their 
ships,  arms,  ammunition  and  other  ^oods,  as  shall  in  an  hostile  manner 
invade  or  attempt  the  invading,  conquering  or  annoying  of  our  said 
colony.  And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  declare  and  grant,  that  the  governor  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  province  of  South  Carolina,  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  at  all  times  hereafter  have  the  chief  command 
of  the  militia  of  our  said  province,  hereby  erected  and  established ;  and 
that  such  militia  shall  observe  and  obey  all  orders  and  directions  that 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  given  or  sent  them  by  the  said  governor  or 
commander  in  chief,  anything  in  these  presente  before  contained  to  the 
contrary  hereof  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.  And,  of  our  more  special 
grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  we  have  given  and  granted, 
and  by  these  presente,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do  give  and  grant 
unto  the  said  corporation  and  their  successors,  full  power  and  authority 
to  import  and  export  their  goods  at  and  from  any  port  or  porte  that  shall 
be  appointed  by  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  within  the  said  province  of 
Georgia  for  that  purpose,  without  being  obliged  to  touch  at  any  other 
port  in  South  Carolina.  And  we  do,  by  these  presente,  for  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  will  and  declare,  that  from  and  .after  the  determination 
of  the  said  term  of  one  and  twenty  years,  such  form  of  government  and 
method  of  making  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances,  for  the  better  governing 
and  ordering  the  said  province  of  Georgia,  and  the  inhabitante  thereof, 
shall  be  established  and  observed  within  the  same,  as  we,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  shall  hereafter  ordain  and  appoint,  and  shall  be  agreeable  to 
law ;  and  that  from  and  after  the  determination  of  the  said  term  of  one 
and  twenty  years,  the  governor  of  our  said  province  of  Georgia,  and  all 
officers,  civil  and  military,  within  the  same,  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
nominated  and  constituted  and  appointed  by  us,  our  heirs  and  succes&ors. 
And  lastly,  we  do  hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  grant  unto  the 
said  corporation  and  their  successors,  that  these  our  letters  patent,  or  the 
enroUmente  or  exemplification  thereof,  shall  be  in  and  by  all  things 
good,  firm,  valid,  suflScient  and  effectual  in  the  Law,  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  and  shall  be  taken,  construed  and 
adjudged  in  all  courts  and  elsewhere,  in  the  most  favourable  and  benefi- 
cial sense  and  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  said  corporation  and  their 
successors,  any  omission,  imperfection,  defect,  matter  or  cause  or  thing 
whatsoever  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.  In  witness  we 
have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent.  Witness  ourself  at 
Westminster,  the  ninth  day  of  June,  in  the  fifth  year  of  our  reign. 

**By  writ  of  privy  seal, 

^' COCKS." 

Earliest  Political  Subdivisigns 

Deeming  it  conducive  to  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitante  and  pro- 
motive of  good  government,  the  trustees,  on  April  15,  1741,  divided  the 
Province  of  Georgia  into  two  counties — Sajirannah  and  Prederica.  The 
former  included  all  settlemente  upon  the  Savannah  River  and  upon  both 
banks  of  the  Great  Ogeechee  River,  and  such  additional  territory  south 
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of  the  latter  stream  as  should  be  designated  when  a  proper  map  of  the 
country  could  be  prepared.  Within  the  latter  were  embraced  Darien, 
Prederica  and  the  entire  region  lying  south  of  the  Altamaha  River. 

Parishes 

Perhaps  the  most  important  act  passed  by  the  Provincial  Legislature 
during  the  administration  of  Governor  Ellis,  the  second  royal  governor 
of  Georgia,  was  one  dividing  the  several  districts  of  the  province  into 
parishes,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  religious  worship  according 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  act  was  approved  March  15,  1758,  and  by  it  the  Province 
of  Georgia  was  erected  into  eight  parishes,  to  wit : 

The  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  which  included  the  town  and  district  of 
Savannah,  together  with  adjacent  islands. 

The  Parish  of  St.'  Matthew,  embracing  the  district  of  Ebenezer,  to- 
gether with  Abercom  and  Goshen. 

The  Parish  of  St.  George^  which  was  created  from  the  district  of  Hali- 
fax, embracing  an  area  of  which  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Waynes- 
boro was  the  center. 

The  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  which  included  the  district  of  Augusta. 

The  Parish  of  St.  Philip,  embracing  the  town  of  Hardwick  and  the 
district  of  Ogeechee,  together  with  Ossabaw  Island. 

The  Parish  of  St.  John,  which  included  the  Sunbury  and  Midway  set- 
tlements, together  with  St.  Catharine  and  Bermuda  Islands. 

The  Parish  of  St.  Andrew,  which  embraced  the  town  and  district  of 
Darien,  south  of  the  Altamaha,  including  Sapelo  and  adjacent  islands. 

The  Parish  of  St.  James,  which  embraced  the  town  and  district  of 
Frederica,  including  Great  and  Little  St.  Simon  and  adjacent  islands. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  dated  March  25,  1765, 
the  newly  acquired  territory  between  the  Altamaha  and  the  St.  Mary 
was  divided  into  four  parishes,  to  wit : 

The  Parish  of  St.  David,  embracing  a  tract  of  land  between  the  Alta- 
maha and  the  north  branch  of  Turtle  River. 

The  Parish  of  St.  Patrick,  embracing  an  area  between  the  north 
branch  of  Turtle  River  and  the  south  branch  of  the  Little  Satilla. 

The  Parish  of  St.  Thomas,  extending  from  the  south  branch  of  the 
Little  Satilla  to  the  South  Branch  of  the  Great  Satilla. 

The  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  which  included  an  area  between  the  south 
branch  of  the  Great  Satilla  and  the  south  branch  of  the  St.  Mary,  together 
with  the  sea  islands  embraced  within  these  limits. 

Delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress 

Archibald  Bulloch 1775-1776 

Lyman  Hall  • 1775-1777 

John  Houston  1775-1777 

Noble  Wymberly  Jones 1775-1776;  1781-1783 


*  Br.  Lyman  Hall  was  first  elected  in  1774,  and  took  his  seat  as  a  delegate  from 
the  Parish  of  St.  John,  in  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  but  did  not  vote  until  re-elected 
in  1775,  at  which  time  he  was  joined  by  his  colleagues. 
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John  J.  Zubly 1775-1776 

Button  Gwinnett 1776-1777 

Geoi^e  Walton 1776-1779;  1780-1781 

Nathan  Brownson 1776-1778 

Edward  Langworthy 1777-1779 

Edward  Telfair 1777-1779 ;  1780-1783 

Joseph  Wood 1777-1779 

Joseph  Clay 1778-1780 

WiUiam  Few 1780-1782;  1785-1788 

Richard  Howley  1780-1781 

William  Gibbons 1784-1786 

WiUiam  Houstoun 1784-1787 

Abraham  Baldwin 1785-1788 

John   Habersham 1785-1786 

WiUiam  Pierce 1786-1787 


Delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention  op  1781  Who  Signed  the 

Articles  op  Confederation 

George  Walton,  •    Edward  Telfair,  Edward  Langworthy. 

Delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention  op  1787  Who  Signed  the 

Federal  Constitution 

Abraham  Baldwin,  WiUiam  Pew. 

N.  B. — ^WUliam  Pierce,  George  Walton,  WUUam  Houstoun  and  Na- 
thaniel Pendleton  were  also  members  of  the  delegation  chosen  at  Augusta, 
February  10,  1787,  to  attend  this  convention. 

United  States  Senators 


WUliam  Few 1789-1793 

James  Jackson 1793-1795 

George  Walton 1795-1796 

Josiah  TattnaU 1796-1799 

Abraham  Baldwin* 1799-1807 

George  Jones. 1807-1807 

Waiiam  H.  Crawford. .  .1807-1813 

W.  B.  Bulloch 1813-1813 

W,  W.  Bibb 1813-1816 

George  M.  Troup 1816-1818 

John  Forsyth 1818-1819 

Freeman  Walker 1819-1821 

Nicholas  Ware 1821-1824 

Thomas  W.  Cobb. ..... .1824-1828 

Oliver  H.  Prince 1828-1831 

George  M.  Troup 1831-1833 

John  P.  King 1833-1837 

Wilson  Lumpkin 1837-1841 

John  M.  Berrien 1841-1852 

Robert  M.  Charlton 1852-1853 

Robert  Toombs 1853-1861 


James  Gunn 1789-1801 


James  Jackson 1801-1806 

John  MiUedge* 1806-1809 

Charles  Tait 1809-1819 


John  EUiott 1819-1825 

John  M.  Berrien 1825-1829 

John  Fon^yth 1829-1835 

Alfred  Cuthbert 1835-1843 

Walter  T.  Colquitt. 1843-1848 

HerscheU  V.  Johnson. ,  .1848-1849 
WiUiam  C.  Dawson. . . .  11849-1855 
Alfred  Iverson 1855-1861 


*  President  pro  tem  of  the  Senate. 
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(No  senators  in  Congress  from  1861-1871) 

H.  V.  M.  MiUer 1871-1871 

Joshua  Hill 1871-1873      T.  M.  Norwood 1871-1877 

John  B.  Gordon 1873-1880     Benjamin  H.  Hill 1877-1882 

Joseph  E.  Brown 1880-1891     Pope  Barrow 1882-1883 

Alfred  H.  Colquitt 1883-1894 

John  B.  Gordon 1891-1897     Patrick  Walsh 1894-1895 

Alexander  S.  Clay 1897-1910 

Joseph  M.  Terrell 1910-1911   ^  Augustus  0.  Bacon 1895-1914 

Hoke  Smith 1911-  WilUam'  S.  West 1914-1914 

Thomas  W.  Hardwick. . . 

Members  of  Congress 

First  Congress,  1787-1791 — ^Abraham  Baldwin,  James  Jackson, 
George  Mathews. 

Second  Congress,  1791-1793 — ^Abraham  Baldwin,  John  Milledge 
(elected  to  succeed  Anthony  Wayne),  Anthony  Wayne  (seat  declared 
vacant  after  contest),  Francis  Willis. 

Third  Congress,  1793-1795 — ^Abraham  Baldwin,  Thomas  P.  Cames. 

Fourth  Congress,  1795-1797 — ^Abraham  Baldwin,  John  Milledge. 

Fifth  Congress,  1797-1799— Abraham  Baldwin,  John  Milledge. 

Sixth  Congress,  1799-1801 — James  Jones,  Benjamin  Taliaferro. 

Seventh  Congress,  1801-1803 — ^Peter  Early  (elected  to  succeed  John 
Milledge),  John  Milledge  (resigned  1802),  David  Meriwether  (elected  to 
succeed  Benjamin  Taliaferro),  Benjamin  Taliaferro  (resigned  1802). 

Eighth  Congress,  1803-1805-^oseph*  Bryan,  Peter  Early,  Samuel 
Hammond,  David  Meriwether. 

Ninth  Congress,  1805-1807— William  Wyatt  Bibb  (elected  to  succeed 
Thomas  Spalding),  Joseph  Bryan  (resigned  1806),  Peter  Early,  Cowles 
Mead  (election  successfully  contested  by  Thomas  Spalding),  David  Meri- 
wether, Dennis  Smelt  (elected  to  succeed  Joseph  Bryan),  Thomas  Spald- 
ing (resigned  1807). 

Tenth  Congress,  1807-1889— William  Wyatt  Bibb,  Howell  Cobb,  Den- 
nis Smelt  (elected  to  succeed  Joseph  Bryan),  Thomas  Spalding  (resigned 
1807). 

Eleventh  Congress,  1809-1811— William  Wyatt  Bibb,  Howell  Cobb, 
Dennis  Smelt,  George  M.  Troup. 

Twelfth  Congress,  1811-1813 — ^William  Bamett  (elected  to  succeed 
Howell  Cobb),  William  Wyatt  Bibb,  Howell  Cobb  (resigned  1812), 
George  M.  Troup. 

Thirteenth  Congress,  1813-1815— William  Bamett,  William  Wyatt 
Bibb  (elected  to  succeed  William  H.  Crawford,  United  States  senator), 
Alfred  Cuthbert  (elected  to  succeed  W.  W.  Bibb,  resigned  1813),  John 
Forsyth,  Boiling  Hall,  Thomas  Telfair,  George  M.  Troup. 

Fourteenth  Congress,  1815-1817 — ^Zadoc  Cook  (elected  to  succeed 
Alfred  Cuthbert),  Alfred  Cuthbert  (resigned  1816),  John  Forsyth,  Boil- 
ing Hall,  Wilson  Lumpkin,  Thomas  Telfair,  Richard  Henry  Wilde. 
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Fifteenth  Congress,  1817-1819— Joel  Abbott,  Zadoc  Cook,  Thomas  W. 
Cobb,  Joel  Crawford,  John  Forsyth  (elected  to  succeed  George  M.  Troup, 
United  States  senator),  Robert  Raymond  Reid  (elected  to  succeed  John 
Forsyth,  resigned  1819),  William  Terrell. 

Sixteenth  Congress,  1819-1821-^oel  Abbott,  Thomas  W.  Cobb,  Joel 
Crawford,  John  A.  Cuthbert,  Robert  Raymond  Reid,  William  Terrell. 

Seventeenth  Congress,  1821-1823— Joel  Abbott,  Alfred  Cuthbert, 
Geor^  R.  Gilmer,  Robert  Raymond  Reid,  Edward  F.  Tattnall,  Wiley 
Thompson. 

Eighteenth  Congress,  1823-1825 — Joel  Abbott,  George  Carey,  Thomas 
W.  Cobb  (died  1823),  Alfred  Cuthbert,  John  Forsyth,  Edward  F.  Tatt- 
nall, Wiley  Thompson,  Richard  Henry  Wilde  (elected  to  succeed  Thomas 
W.  Cobb,  deceased). 

Nineteenth  Congress,  1825-1827 — George  Carey,  Alfred  Cuthbert, 
John  Forsyth,  Charles  E.  Haynes,  James  Meriwether,  Edward  F.  Tatt- 
nall, Wiley  Thompson. 

Twentieth  Congress,  1827-1829-^ohn  Floyd,  Tomlinson  Fort,  George 
R.  Gilmer,  Charles  E.  Haynes,  Wilson  Lumpkin,  Wiley  Thompson,  Rich- 
ard Henry  Wilde. 

Twenty-first  Congress,  1829-1831— Thomas  F.  Foster,  Charles  E. 
Haynes,  Henry  G.  Lamar  (elected  to  succeed  George  R.  Gilmer),  Wil- 
son Lumpkin,  Wiley  Thompson,  James  M.  Wayne,  Richard  H.  Wilde, 
George  R.  Gilmer  (resigned). 

Twenty-second  Congress,  1831-1833 — Augustin  Smith  Clayton, 
Thomas  F.  Foster,  Henry  G.  Lamar,  Daniel  Newnan,  Wiley  Thompson, 
James  M.  Wayne,  Richard  H.  Wilde. 

Twenty-third  Congress,  1833-1835 — Augustin  Smith  Clayton,  John 
Coffee,  Thomas  F.  Foster,  Roger  L.  Gamble,  George  R.  Gilmer,  Seaborn 
Jones,  William  Schley,  James  M.  Wayne,  Richard  H.  Wilde. 

Twenty-fourth  Congress,  1835-1837— Julius  C.  Alford  (elected  to 
succeed  George  W.  Towns),  Jesse  F.  Cleveland,  John  Coffee  (died  1836), 
William  C.  Dawson  (elected  to  succeed  John  Coffee,  deceased),  Thomas 
Glascock,  Seaton  Grantland,  Charles  E.  Haynes,  Hopkins  Holsey,  Jabez 
Jackson,  George  W.  Owens,  George  W.  ToVns  (resigned  1836). 

Twenty-fifth  Congress,  1837-1839— Jesse  F.  Cleveland,  William  C. 
Dawson,  Thomas  Glascock,  Seaton  Grantland,  Charles  E.  Haynes,  Hop- 
kins Holsey,  Jabez  Jackson,  George  W.  Owens,  George  W.  Towns. 

Twenty-sixth  Congress,  1839-1841— Julius  C.  Alford,  Edward  J. 
Black,  Walter  T.  Colquitt  (resigned  1848),  Mark  A.  Cooper,  William  C. 
Dawson,  Richard  W.  Habersham,  Hines  Holt  (elected  to  succeed  Walter 
T.  Colquitt),  Thomas  Butler  King,  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  Lott  Warren. 

Twenty-seventh  Congress,  1841-1843 — Julius  C.  Alford,  Edward  J. 
Black  (took  his  seat  March  2,  1842),  Walter  T,  Colquitt  (took  his  seat 
February  1,  1842),  Mark  A.  Cooper  (took  his  seat  February  1,  1842), 
George  W.  Crawford  (elected  to  succeed  Richard  W.  Habersham),  Wil- 
liam C.  Dawson,  Thomas  F.  Foster,  Roger  L.  Gamble,  Richard  W.  Hab- 
ersham (died  1842),  Thomas  Butler  King. 

Twenty-eighth  Congress,  1843-1845 — Edward  J.  Black,  Absalom  H. 
Chappell,  Duncan  L.  Clinch  (elected  to  succeed  John  Millen),  Howell 
Cobb,  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  John  H.  Lumpkin,.  John  Millen  (died  1843), 
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Alexander  H.  Stephens,  William  H.  Stiles,  Mark  A.  Cooper  (resigned 
1843). 

Twenty-ninth  Congress,  1845-1847 — ^Howell  Cobb,  Hugh  A.  Haralson, 
Seaborn  Jones,  Thomas  Butler  King,  John  H.  Lumpkin,  Washington 
Poe  (resigned  in  1845,  without  having  taken  his  seat),  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Robert  Toombs,  George  W.  Towns  (elected  to  succeed  Wash- 
ington Poe). 

Thirtieth  Congress,  1847-1849— Howell  Cobb,  Hugh  A.  Haralson, 
Alfred  Iverson,  John  W.  Jones,  Thomas  Butler  King,  John  H.  Lumpkin, 
Alexander  H.  Stephens.  Robert  Toombs. 

Thirty-first  Congress,  1849-1851 — Howell  Cobb  (elected  speaker  De- 
cember 21,  1849),  Thomas  C.  Hackett,  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  Joseph  W. 
Jackson  (elected  to  succeed  Thomas  Butler  King),  Thomas  Butler  King 
(resigned  1849),  Allen  F.  Owen,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Robert  Toombs, 
Marshall  J.  Wellborn. 

Thirty-second  Congress,  1851-1853 — David  J.  Bailey,  E.  W.  Chastain, 
Junius  Hillyer,  Joseph  W.  Jackson,  James  JohnsoA,  Charles  Murphey, 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Robert  Toombs. 

Thirty-third  Congress,  1853-1855— David  J.  Bailey,  E.  W.  Chastain, 
James  L.  Seward,  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  William  B.  W.  Dent,  Junius  Hill- 
yer, David  A.  Reese,  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

Thirty-fourth  Congress,  1855-1857 — ^Howell  Cobb,  Martin  J.  Craw- 
ford, Nathaniel  G.  Foster,  John  H.  Lumpkin,  James  L.  Seward,  Alexan- 
der H.  Stephens,  Robert  P.  Trippe,  Hiram  Warner. 

Thirty-fifth  Congress,  1857-1859 — Martin  J.  Crawford,  Lucius  J. 
Gartrell,  Joshua  Hill,  James  Jackson,  James  L.  Seward,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Robert  P.  Trippe,  Augustus  R.  Wright. 

Thirty-sixth  Congress,  1859-1861 — Martin  J.  Crawford,  Lucius  J. 
Gartrell,  Thomas  Hardeman,  Jr.,  Joshua  Hill,  James  Jackson,  John  J. 
Jones,  Peter  E.  Love,  John  W.  H.  Underwood.  The  Georgia  delegation 
retired  from  the  House,  January  23,  1861.  Joshua  Hill  was  the  only 
member  who  formally  resigned. 

Thirty-seventh  Congress,  1861-1863— Vacant. 

Thirty-eighth  Congress,  1863-1865— Vacant. 

Thirty-ninth  Congress,  1865-1867— Vacant. 

Fortieth  Congress,  1867-1869— Joseph  W.  Clift,  W.  P.  Edwards,  Sam- 
uel F.  Gove,  Charles  H.  Prince,  Nelson  Tift,  P.  M.  B.  Young.  (These 
members  were  seated  July  25,  1868.) 

Forty-first  Congress,  1869-1871 — Marion  Bethune  (seated  January 
16,  1871),  Stephen  A.  Corker  (seated  January  24,  1871),  Jefferson  P. 
Long  (seated  January  24,  1871),  William  W.  Paine  (seated  January  23, 
1871),  William  P.  Price  (seated  February  24,  iS71),  Richard  H.  White- 
ley  (seated  February  9,  1871),  P.  M.  B.  Young  (seated  February  24, 
1871). 

Forty-second  Congress,  1871-1873 — Erasmus  W.  Beck  (elected  to 
succeed  Thomas  J.  Speer),  John  S.  Bigby,  Dudley  M.  Du  Bose,  A.  T. 
Mclntyre,  William  P.  Price,  Thomas  J.  Speer  (died  1872),  Richard  H. 
Whiteley,  P.  M.  B.  Young. 

Forty-third  Congress,  1873-1875 — Hiram  P.  Bell,  James  H.  Blount, 
Philip  Cook,  James  C.  Freeman,  Henry  R.  Harris,  Morgan  Rawls  (un- 
seated by  Andrew  Sloan),  Andrew  Sloan   (chosen  in  place  of  Morgan 
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Rawls),  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Richard  H.  Whiteley,  P.  M.  B.  Young. 

Forty-fourth  Congress,  1875-1877 — James  H.  Blount,  Milton  A. 
Candler,  Philip  Cook,  William  H.  Pelton,  Henry  R.  Harris,  Julian  Hart- 
ridge,  Gamett  McMillan  (died  1875,  without  having  taken  his  seat), 
Benjamin  H.  Hill  (elected  to  succeed  Gamett  McMillan),  William  E. 
Smith,  Alexander  H.  ^ephens. 

Forty-fifth  Congress,  1877-1879— Hiram  P.  Bell,  James  H.  Blount, 
Milton  A.  Candler,  Philip  Cook,  William  H.  Felton,  Henry  R.  Harris, 
Julian  Hartridge  (died  1879),  William  E.  Smith,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens. 

Forty-sixth  Congress,  1879-1881 — James  H.  Blount,  Philip  Cook, 
William  H.  Felton,  N.  J.  Hanmiond,  John  C.  Nicholls,  Henry  Persons, 
William  E.  Smith,  Emory  Speer,  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

Forty-seventh  Congress,  1881-1883 — George  R.  Black,  James  H. 
Blount,  Hugh  Buchanan,  Judson  C.  Clements,  Philip  Cook,  N.  J.  Ham- 
mond, Seaborn  Reese  (elected  to  succeed  A.  H.  Stephens),  Emory  Speer, 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  (resigned  to  become  governor  of  Georgia),  Henry 
G.  Turner. 

Forty-eighth  Congress,  1883-1885— James  H.  Blount,  Hugh  Bu- 
chanan, Allen  D.  Candler,  Judson  C.  Clements,  Charles  F.  Crisp,  N.  J. 
Hammond,  John  C.  Nicholls,  Seaborn  Reese,  Henry  G.  Turner,  Thomas 
Hardeman. 

Forty-ninth  Congress,  1885-1887 — George  T.  Barnes,  James  H. 
Blount,  Allen  D.  Candler,  Judson  C.  Clements,  Charles  F.  Crisp,  N.  J. 
Hammond,  Henry  R.  Harris,  Thomas  M.  Norwood,  Seaborn  Reese,  Henry 
G.  Turner. 

Fiftieth  Congress,  1887-1889— George  T.  Barnes,  James  H.  Blount, 
Allen  D.  Candler,  Henry  H.  Carlton,  Judson  C.  Clements,  Charles  F. 
Crisp,  Thomas  W.  Grimes,  Thomas  M.  Norwood,  John  D.  Stewart,  Henry 
Q.  Turner. 

Fifty-first  Congress,  1889-1891 — George  T.  Barnes,  James  H.  Blount, 
Allen  D.  Candler,  Henry  H.  Carlton,  Judson  C.  Clements,  Charles  F. 
Crisp,  Thomas  W.  Grimes,  Rufus  E.  Lester,  John  D.  Stewart,  Henry  G. 
Turner. 

Fifty-second  Congress,  1891-1893 — James  H.  Blount,  Charles  F. 
Crisp,  Robert  W.  Everett,  Thomas  G.  Lawson,  Rufus  E.  Lester,  Leonidas 
P.  Livingston,  Charles  L.  Moses,  Henry  G.  Turner,  Thomas  E.  Watson, 
Thomas  E.  Winn. 

Fifty-third  Congress,  1893-1895— J.  C.  C.  Black,  Thomas  B.  Cabaniss, 
Charles  F.  Crisp,  Rufus  E.  Lester,  Leonidas  F.  Livingston,  John  W. 
Maddox,  Charles  L.  Mo^s,  Thomas  G.  Lawson,  Benjamin  E.  Russell, 
P.  Carter  Tate,  Henry  G.  Turner. 

Fifty-fourth  Congress,  1895-1897— Charles  L.  Bartlett,  J.  C.  C.  Black, 
Charles  P.  Crisp  (died  1896),  Charles  R.  Crisp  (elected  to  succeed 
Charles  P.  Crisp,  his  father),  Thomas  G.  Lawson,  Rufus  E.  Lester,  Leo- 
nidas P.  Livingston,  John  W.  Maddox,  Charles  L.  Moses,  P.  Carter  Tate, 
Henry  G.  Turner,  Benjamin  E.  Russell. 

Fifty-fifth  Congress,  1897-1899— William  C.  Adamson,  Charles  L. 
Bartlett,  William  G.  Brantley,  William  H.  Fleming,  James  M.  Griggs, 
William  M.  Howard,  Rufus  E.  Lester,  Elijah  B.  Lewis,  Leonidas  P.  Liv- 
ingston, John  W.  Maddox,  P.  Carter  Tate. 
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Pifty-sixth  Congress,  1899-1901— William  C.  Adamson,  Charles  L. 
Bartlett,  William  G.  Brantley,  William  H.  Fleming,  James  M.  Griggs, 
William  M.  Howard,  Rnfus  E.  Lester,  Elijah  B.  Lewis,  Leonidas  F.  Liv- 
ingston, John  W.  Maddox,  F.  Carter  Tate. 

Fifty-seventh  Congress,  1901-1903 — ^William  C.  Adamson,  Charles 
Bartlett,  William  G.  Brantley,  William  H.  Fleming,  James  M.  Griggs, 
William  M.  Howard,  Rufus  E.  Lester,  Elijah  B.  Brown,  Leonidas  F. 
Livingston,  John  W.  Maddox,  F.  Carter  Tate. 

Fifty-eighth  Congress,  1903-1905— William  C.  Adamson,  Charles  L. 
Bartlett,  William  G.  Brantley,  James  M.  Griggs,  Thomas  W.  Hardwick, 
William  M.  Howard,  Rufus  E.  Lester,  Elijah  B.  Lewis,  Leonidas  F.  Liv- 
ingston, John  W.  Maddox,  F.  Carter  Tate. 

Fifty-ninth  Congress,  1905-1907— William  C.  Adamson,  Charles  L. 
Bartlett,  Thomas  M.  Bell,  William  G.  Brantley,  James  M.  Griggs, 
Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  William  M.  Howard,  Gordon  Lee,  Rufus  E.  Les- 
ter (died  1906),  Elijah  B.  Lewis,  Leonidas  F.  Livingston,  J.  W.  Over- 
street  (elected  to  succeed  Rufus  E.  Lester). 

Sixtieth  Congress,  1907-1909— William  C.  Adamson,  Charles  L.  Bart- 
lett, Thomas  M.  Bell,  William  G.  Brantley,  Charles  G.  Edwards,  James 
M.  Griggs,  Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  William  M.  Howard,  Gordon  Lee, 
Elijah  B.  Lewis,  Leonidas  F.  Livingston. 

Sixty-first  Congress,  1909-1911 — ^William  C.  Adamson,  Charles  L. 
Bartlett,  Thomas  M.  Bell,  William  G.  Brantley,  Charles  G.  Edwards, 
Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  William  M.  Howard,  Dudley  M.  Hughes,  Gordon 
Lee,  James  M.  Griggs,  Seaborn  A.  Roddinbery,  Leonidas  F.  Livingston. 

Sixty-second  Congress,  1911-1913 — William  C.  Adamson,  Charles  L. 
Bartlett,  Thomas  M.  Bell,  Charles  R.  Crisp,  Charles  G.  Edwards,  Thomas 
W.  Hardwick,  William  Schley  Howard,  Dudley  M.  Hughes,  Gordon  Lee, 
Samuel  J.  Tribble,  J.  Randall  Walker. 

Sixty-third  Congress,  1913-1915 — ^William  C.  Adamson,  Charles  L. 
Bartlett,  Thomas  M.  Bell,  Charles  R.  Crisp,  Charles  G.  Edwards,  Thomas 
W.  Hardwick,  William  Schley  Howard,  Dudley  M.  Hughes,  Gordon  Lee, 
Frank  Park  (elected  to  succeed  S.  A.  Roddenbery),  S.  A.  Rodden- 
bery  (died  1913),  Samuel  J.  Tribble,  Carl  Vinson,  to  succeed  Thomas  W. 
Hardwick,  resigned ;  J.  Randall  Walker. 

Sixty-fourth  Congress,  1915-1917 — ^William  C.  Adamson,  Thomas  M. 
Bell,  Charles  R.  Crisp,  Charles  G.  Edwards,  William  Schley  Howard, 
Dudley  M.  Hughes,  Gordon  Lee,  Frank  Park,  Samuel  J.  Tribble,  Carl 
Vinson,  J.  Randall  Walker,  J.  W.  Wise. 

Sixty-fifth  Congress,  1917-1919— WiUiam  C.  Adamson,  Thomas  M. 
Bell,  Charles  R.  Crisp,  William  Schley  Howard,  W.  W.  Larsen  (to 
succeed  D.  M.  Hughes),  Gordon  Lee,  J.  W.  Overstreet  (to  succeed 
Charles  G.  Edwards),  Frank  Park,  Samuel  J.  Tribble,  Carl  Vinson, 
J.  Randall  Walker,  J.  W.  Wise. 

Deputies  to  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States 

Francis  S.  Bartow. 

Howell  Cobb,  elected  president  of  the  Congress. 

Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb. 

Martin  J.  Crawford. 

Benjamin  H.  Hill. 
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Augustus  H.  Kenan. 
Eugenius  A.  Nisbet. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  elected  vice  president  of  the  Confederate 
states. 

Robert  Toombs,  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
Augustus  R.  Wright. 

Confederate  States  Senators 

Benjamin  H.  Hill,  First  and  Second  Congresses. 
John  W.  Lewis,  First  Congress,  also  part  of  Second. 
Herschel  V.  Johnson,  Second  Congress. 

Members  of  the  Confederate  Congress 

(Named  in  the  order  of  districts,  of  which  there  were  ten.) 
First  Congress — Julian  Hartridge,  Charles  J.  Munnerlyn,  Hines  Holt, 

Augustus  H.  Kenan,  David  W.  Lewis,  W.  W.  Clark,  Robert  P.  Trippe, 

Lucius  J.  Gartrell,  Hardy  Strickland.     On  January  6,  1863,  Porter 

Ingram  succeeded  Hines  Holt,  resigned. 

Second  Congress — Julian  Hartridge,  William  E.  Smith,  Mark  H. 

Blandford,  Clifford  Anderson,  J.  T.  Shewmake,  J.  H.  Echols,  James  M. 

Smith,  George  N.  Lester,  Hiram  P.  Bell,  and  Warren  Akin. 

Governors 

Colonial 

James   Edward   Oglethorpe,    humanitarian   and 

soldier,  founder  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia . . .  1732-1743 

William  Stephens,  acting  governor 1743-1751 

Henry  Parker,  acting  governor 1751-1754 

Provincial 

John  Reynolds 1754-1757 

^      Henry  Ellis 1757-1760 

James  Wright,  created  a  baronet 1760-1776 

Provisional 

Archibald  Bulloch,  president  of  the  Executive 

Council  1776-1777 

Button    Gwinnett,    president   of   the   Executive 

Council  1777-1777 

State 

John  A.  Treutlen '. 1777-1778 

John  Houstoun 1778-1778 

John  Wereat  1778-1779 
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George  Walton 1779-1780 

Richard  Howley  1780-1781 

Stephen  Heard,  president  of  the  Senate 1781-1781 

Nathan  Brownson 1781-1782. 

John  Martin 1782-1783 

Lyman  Hall 1783-1784 

John  Houstoun 1784-1785 

Samuel  Elbert 1785-1786 

Elbert  Telfair 1786-1787 

George  Mathews 1787-1788 

George  Handly 1788-1789 

George  Walton 1789-1790 

Edward  Telfair 1790-1793 

George  Mathews  1793-1796 

Jared  Irwin 1796-1798 

James  Jackson 1798-1801 

David  Emanuel 1801-1801 

Josiah  Tattnall 1801-1802 

John  Milledge  1802-1806 

Jared  Irwin 1806-1809 

David  B.  MitcheU 1809-1813 

Peter  Early 1813-1815 

David  B.  Mitchell 1815-1817 

William  Rabun 1817-1819 

Matthew  Talbot,  president  of  the  Senate 1819-1819 

John  Clark 1819-1823 

George  M.  Troup 1823-1827 

John  Forsyth 1827-1829 

George  R.  Gilmer 1829-1831 

Wilson  Lumpkin 1831-1835 

William  Schley 1835-1837 

George  R.  Gilmer 1837-1839 

Charles  J.  McDonald 1839-1843 

George  W.  Crawford 1843-1847 

George  W.  Towns .1847-1851 

Howell  Cobb 1851-1853 

Herschel  V.  Johnson 1853-1857 

Joseph  E.  Brown 1857-1865 

James  Johnson,  Provisional 1865-1865 

Charles  J.  Jenkins 1865-186» 

Gen.  T.  H.  Ruger,  U.  S.  A.,  Military 1868-1868 

Rufus  E.  Bullock,  Reconstruction 1868-1871 

Benjamin  Conley,  Reconstruction,  president  of 

Senate   1871-1872 

James  M.  Smith 1872-1876 

Alfred  H.  Colquitt 1876-1882 

Alexander  H.  Stephens 1882-1883 

James  S.  Boynton,  president  of  the  Senate 1883-1883 

Henry  D.  McDaniel 1883-1886 

John  B.  Gordon 1886-1890 

William  J.  Northen 1890-1894 
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William  Y.  Atkinson 1894-1898 

AUen  D.  Candler 1898-1902 

Joseph  M.  Terrell 1902-1907 

.Hoke  Smith 1907-1909 

Joseph  M.  Brown 1909-1911 

Hoke  Smith 1911-1911 

John  M.  Slaton,  president  of  the  Senate 1911-1912 

Joseph  M.  Brown 1912-1913 

John  M.  Slaton 1913-1915 

Nathaniel  E.  Harris 1915-1917 

Hugh  M.  Dorsey .1917- 

Georqia's  State  Flag 


**The  flag  of  the  State  of  Georgia  shall  be  a  vertical  band  of  blue  next 
the  staff  and  occupying  one-third  of  the  entire  flag ;  the  remainder  of  the 
space  shall  be  divided  into  three  horizontal  parallel  bands,  the  upper  and 
lower  of  which  bands  shall  be  scarlet  in  color,  and  the  middle  band 
white.  "1 

**  Every  battalion  of  volunteers  shall  carry  the  flag  of  the  State,  as 
its  battalion  colors.  But  this  requirement  shall  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent it  from  carrying,  in  addition  thereto,  any  other  flag  or  colors  of 
its  own  adoption."  2 

**  Whenever  a  suflicient  number  of  the  militia  to  constitute  a  regiment 
or  battalion  shall  be  detailed  for  service  to  operate  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  State,  such  regiments  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Governor  with  two 
flags — one  the  regimental  colors,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  State,  the  other 
the  national  colors,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  United  States ;  both  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  regiment,  etc."  ^ 

Chief  Justices  op  Georgia 

Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  Athens,  1846-1867. 
Hiram  Warner,  Greenville,  1867-1868, 1872-1880. 
Joseph  E.  Brown,  Atlanta,  1868-1870. 
0.  A.  Lochrane,  Atlanta,  1871-1872. 
James  Jackson,  Macon,  1880-1887. 
Logan  E.  Bleckley,  Atlanta,  1887-1894. 
Thomas  J.  Simmons,  Macon,  1894-1905. 
WiUiam  H.  Fish,  1905- 

Associate  Justices  op  the  Supreme  Court  op  Georgia        ^ 

Hiram  Warner,  1846-1853,  1868-1872;  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  1846- 
1853;  Ebenezer  Stames,  1853-1855;  Henry  L.  Benning,  1853-1859; 
Charles  J.  McDonald,  1855-1859 ;  Linton  Stephens,  1859-1860 ;  Richard 
F.  Lyon,  1859-1866;  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  1860-1866;  Dawson  A.  Walker, 
1866-1868;   Iv.erson   L.   Harris,   1866-1868;   Henry  K.   McCay,   1868- 


1  Acts,  1878-9,  p.  114;  Code  of  1895,  Vol.  T,  p.  319. 

2  Acts,  1878-9,  p.  113;  Code  of  1895,  Vol.  T,  p.  337. 
••«  Acts,  1878  9,  p.  Ill ;  Code  of  1895,  Vol.  T,  p.  343. 
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1875;  W.  W.  Montgomery,  1872-1873;  Robert  P.  Trippe,  1873-1875; 
Logan  E.  Bleckley,  1875-1880;  James  Jackson,  1875-1880;  Martin  J. 
Crawford,  1880-1883;  Willis  A.  Hawkins,  1880-1880,  until  Legislature 
elected  Alexander  M.  Speer;  Alexander  M.  Speer,  1880-1882;  Samuel 
Hall,  1882-1887 ;  Mark  H.  Blandford,  1883-1890 ;  Thomas  J.  Simmons, 
1887-1894;  Samuel  Lumpkin,  1891-1903;  Spencer  R.  Atkinson,  1894- 
1897 ;  William  A.  Little,  1897-1903 ;  William  H.  Fish,  1897-1905 ;  Andrew 
J.  Cobb,  1879-1907 ;  Henry  T.  Lewis,  1897-1902 ;  Samuel  B.  Adams,  1902- 
1902,  until  John  S.  Candler  qualified;  John  S.  Candler,  1902-1906; 
Joseph  R.  Lamar,  1903-1905 ;  Henry  G.  Turner,  1903-1904 ;  Beverly  D. 
Evans,  1904— ;  Marcus  W.  Beck,  1906— ;  Joseph  H.  Lumpkin,  1906-1916 ; 
Samuel  C.  Atkinson,  1906—;  Horace  M.  Holden,  1907-1912;  Hiram 
Warner  Hill,  1912— ;  S.  P.  Gilbert. 

Court  op  Appeals 

B.  H.  Hill,  chief  judge,  1908-1913;  R.  B.  Russell,  1908-1916,  chief 
judge  from  1913 ;  A.  G.  Powell,  1908-1912 ;  J.  R.  Pottle,  1912-1914 ;  L.  S. 
Roan,  1913-1914 ;  Peyton  L.  Wade,  1914—,  chief  judge  since  1916 ;  Nash 
R.  Broyles,  1914—;  Robert  Hodges,  1916—. 

Membership  of  the  court  increased  by  the  addition  of  three  new 
judges  in  1916,  to  wit:    W.  P.  George,  Roscoe  Luke  and  W.  F.  Jenkins. 

Superior  Court  Judges 

Albany  Circuit— Peter  J.  Strozier,  1870-1875;  Gilbert  J.  Wright, 
1875-1880 ;  William  0.  Fleming,  1880-1881 ;  L.  D.  D.  Warren,  1881-1882 ; 
C.  B.  Wooten,  1882-1882;  W.  0.  Fleming,  1882-1882;  B.  B.  Bower, 
1882-1896 ;  W.  N.  Spence,  1896-1909 ;  Frank  Park,  1909-1914 ;  Eugene 
E.  Cox,  1914-1917;  W.  M.  Harrell,  1917—. 

Counties — Baker,  Calhoun,  Decatur,  Dougherty,  Grady,  Mitchell, 
Turner  and  Worth. 

Atlanta  Circuit— John  D.  Pope,  1860-1870;  0.  A.  Lochrane,  1870; 
John  L.  Hopkins,  1870-1876;  Cincinnatus  Peeples,  1876-1877;  George 
Hillyer,  1877-1882;  W.  R.  Hammond,  1882-1885;  Marshall  J.  Clarke, 
1885-1893 ;  J.  H.  Lumpkin,  1893-1906 ;  John  T.  Pendleton,  1906— ;  Wil- 
liam D.  Ellis,  1908—;  George  L.  Bell,  1909—;  B.  H.  Hill,  1914—. 

County — Fulton. 

Atlantic  Circuit— Paul  E.  Seabrook,  1899-1910;  W.  W.  Sheppard, 
1910—. 

Counties — Bryan,  EflSngham,  Evans,  Liberty,  Mcintosh,  Tattnall. 

Augusta  Circuit— William  Gibson,  1870-1878 ;  Claiborne  Snead,  1878- 
1882;  Henry  C.  Roney,  1882-1894;  E.  H.  Calloway,  1894-1899;  Edward 
L.  Brinson,  1899-1903;  William  T.  Gary,  1903-1905;  H.  C.  Hammond, 
1905—. 

Counties — Burke,  Columbia,  Jenkins,  McDufBe,  Richmond. 

Blue  Ridge  Circuit — David  Irwin,  1851-1855;  Joseph  E.  Brown, 
1855-1857;  George  D.  Rice,  1857-1865;  David  Irwin,  1865-1868;  Noel  B. 
Knight,  1868-1877;  George  N.  Lester,  1877-1880;  James  R.  Brown,  1880- 
1888;  Will  J.  Winn,  1888-1889 ;  George  F.  Gober,  1889-1909;  Newton  A. 
Morris,  1909-1912 ;  H.  L.  Patterson,  1912-1917 ;  Newton  A.  Morris,  1917—. 
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Counties — Cherokee,  Cobb,  Fannin,  Forsyth,  Gilmer,  Milton,  Pickens. 

Brunswick  Circuit — Arthur  E.  Cochran,  1856-1859;  W.  M.  Sessions, 
1859-1861;  Arthur  E.  Cochran,  1861-1865;  W.  M.  Sessions,  1865-1874; 
John  L.  Harris;  1874-1879;  Martin  L.  Mershon,  1879-1886;  Courtland 
Symmes,  1886 ;  Spencer  R.  Atkinson,  1886-1892 ;  J.  L.  Sweat,  1892-1899 ; 
Joseph  W.  Bennet,  1899-1903 ;  T.  A.  Parker,  1903-1909 ;  C.  B.  Conyers, 
1909-1915 ;  J.  P.  Highsmith,  1915—. 

Counties — Appling,  Camden,  Glynn,  Jeflf  Davis,  Wayne. 

Chattahoochee  Circuit— Walter  T.  Colquitt,  1826-1832;  Grigsby  E. 
Thomas,  1832-1835;  Alfred  Iverson,  1835-1837;  Joseph  Sturgis,  1837- 
1838;  Marshall  J.  WeUborn,  1838-1842;  Joseph  Sturgis,  1842-1846;  Rob- 
ert B.  Alexander,  1846-1849 ;  Alfred  Iverson,  1849-1853 ;  Martin  J.  Craw- 
ford, 1853-1856 ;  Edmond  H.  Worrill,  1856-1868 ;  James  Johnson,  1868 
1875;  Martin  J.  Crawf6rd,  1875-1880;  Edgar  M.  Butt,  1880;  James  L. 
Wimberly,  1880 ;  James  T.  Willis,  1880-1887 ;  James  M.  Smith,  1887- 
1890 ;  John  H.  Martin,  1890-1892 ;  W.  B.  Butt,  1892-1906 ;  W.  A.  Little, 
1906-1909;  S.  P.  Gilbert,  1909—;  George  P.  Munro,  appointed  to  succeed 
Judge  Gilbert,  resigned,  1916-1917 ;  George  H.  Howard,  1917—. 

Counties — Chattahoochee,  Harris,  Muscogee,  Marion,  Talbot,  Taylor. 

Cherokee  Circuit — John  W.  Hooper,  1832-1835;  Owen  H.  Kenan, 
1835-1838;  Turner  H.  Trippe,  1838-1842;  George  D.  Anderson,  1842- 
1843 ;  John  A.  Jones,  1843 ;  Augustus  R.  Wright,  1843-1849 ;  John  W. 
Hooper,  1849-1850;  John  H.  Lumpkin,  1850-1853;  Turner  H.  Trippe, 
1853-1859;  L.  W.  Crook,  1859-1860;  Dawson  A.  Walker,  1860-1865; 
James  Miller,  1865-1868;  Josiah  R.  Parrott,  1868-1872;  C.  D.  McCutchen, 
1872-1880;  Joel  C.  Fain,  1880-1888;  Samuel  P.  Maddox,  1888;  Thomas 
W.  Mihier,  1888-1897 ;  A.  W.  Fite,  1897-1917 ;  M.  C.  Tarver,  1917—. 

Counties — Bartow,  Catoosa,  Dade,  Gordon,  Murray,  Whitfield. 

Cordele  Circuit— U.  V.  Whipple,  1907-1912 ;  W.  F.  George,  1912—. 
Counties — Ben  Hill,  Crisp,  Dooly,  Irwin,  Wilcox. 

Coweta  Circuit— Hiram  Warner,  1833-1840,  1865-1867;  William 
Ezzard,  1840-1844;  Edward  Y.  Hill,  1844-1853;  Obadiah  Warner,  1853; 
Orville  A.  Bull,  1853-1864 ;  Benjamin  H.  Bigham,  1864-1865 ;  John  Col- 
lier, 1867-1869 ;  Hugh  Buchanan,  1874-1880 ;  F.  M.  Longley,  1880 ;  Samp- 
son W.  Harris,  1880-1905;  R.  W.  Freeman,  1905-1917;  J.  R.  Terrell, 
1917—. 

Counties — Carroll,  Coweta,  Heard,  Meriwether,  Troup. 

Dublin  Circuit— K.  J.  Hawkins,  1911-1915;  W.  W.  Larsen,  1915- 
1915 ;  J.  L.  Kent,  1915—. 

Counties — Johnson,  Laurens,  Twiggs. 

Eastern  and  Western  Circuits  together — George  Walton,  1790-1792, 
1793-1796 ;  Henry  Osborne,  1790-1791 ;  John  Houstoun,  1792-1796 ;  Wil- 
liam Stith,  1793. 

Eastern  Circuit— William  Stephens,  1797-1798;  John  Glen,  1798; 
David  B.  Mitchell,  1798-1804;  George  Jones,  1804-1807;  Thomas  13.  P. 
Charlton,  1807-1810,  1821-1822;  John  MacPherson  Berrien,  1810-1821; 
James  M.  Wayne,  1822-1828 ;  William  Davies,  1828-1829 ;  William  Law, 
1829-1834;  John  C.  NichoU,  1834-1835;  Robert  M.  Charlton,  1835-1837; 
Charles  S.  Henry,  1837-1845 ;  William  B.  Fleming,  1845-1849,  1853-1868, 
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1879-1881;  Henry  R.  Jackson,  1849-1853;  Joseph  W.  Jackson,  1853; 
WiUiam  Schley,  1868-1875 ;  Henry  B.  Tompkins,  1875-1879,- 1881-1882 ; 
A.  P.  Adams,  1882-1889;  Robert  Fallagant,  1889-1902;  Pope  Barrow, 
1902-1905 ;  George  T.  Cann,  1905-1909 ;  Walter  G.  Charlton,  1909—. 
County — Chatham. 

Flint  Circuit— Eli  S.  Shorter,  1822-1825 ;  Charles  J.  McDonald,  1825- 
1828 ;  Christopher  B.  Strong,  1828-1834 ;  Angus  M.  D.  King,  1834-1841 ; 
Edward  D.  Tracy,  1841-1845;  John  J.  Floyd,  1845-1849,  1861-1865; 
James  H.  Starke,  1849-1856 ;  Gilbin  J.  Greene,  1856-1857 ;  Eldridge  G. 
Cabaniss,  1857-1861 ;  Alexander  M.  Speer,  1865-1868,  1878-1880 ;  James 
W.  Green,  1868-1873 ;  John  L  Hall,  1873-1878 ;  John  D.  Stewart,  1880- 
1886 ;  James  S.  Boynton,  1886-1893 ;  J.  J.  Hunt,  1893-1894 ;  Marcus  W. 
Beck,  1894-1899;  E.  J.  Reagan,  1899-1910;  R.  T.  Daniel,  1910-1915; 
H.  E.  W.  Searcy,  1915—. 

Counties — Butts,  Fayette,  Henry,  Monroe,  Spalding,  Upson. 

Macon  Circuit — Abner  P.  Powers,  1851-1858;  Henry  G.  Lamar, 
1858-1863;  0.  A.  Lochrane,  1863-1865;  Carleton  B.  Cole,  1865-1873; 
Barnard  Hill,  1873-1877 ;  W.  L.  Grice,  1877-1878 ;  Thomas  J.  Simmons, 
1878-1887;  George  W.  Gustin,  1887-1890;  A.  L.  Miller,  1890-1892;  C.  L. 
Bartlett,  1892-1894 ;  J.  L.  Hardeman,  1894-1897 ;  WiUiam  H.  Felton,  Jr., 
1897-1912 ;  Nat  E.  Harris,  1912-1912 ;  H.  A.  Matthews,  1912—. 

Counties — ^Bibb,  Crawford,  Houston. 

Middle  Circuit— William  Few,  1797-1799;  George  Walton,  1799- 
1804;  Benjamin  Skrine,  1804-1813;  Robert  Walker,  1813-1816;  Robert 
R.  Reid,  1816-1819,  1823-1825;  John  H.  Montgomery,  1819-1822;  Robert 
Walker,  1822-1823 ;  William  Schley,  1825-1828 ;  William  W.  Holt,  1828- 
1834,  1847-1849,  1853-1864;  John  Schley,  1834-1845;  Roger  L.  Gamble, 
1845-1847 ;  Ebenezer  Starnes,  1849-1853 ;  Andrew  J.  Miller,  1853 ;  James 
S.  Hook,  1864-1867 ;  William  Gibson,  1867-1870 ;  H.  D.  D.  Twiggs,  1870- 
1873 ;  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  1873-1880 ;  R.  W.  Carswell,  1880-1886 ;  James 
K.  Hiues,  1886-1890;  Roger  L.  Gamble,  Jr.,  1890-1899 ;  Beverly  D.  Evans, 
1899-1905;  A.  F.  Daley,  1905-1906;  B.  T.  Rawlings,  1906-1915;  R.  N. 
Hardeman,  1915 — . 

Counties — Bulloch,  Candler,  Emanuel,  Jefferson,  Screven,  Toombs, 
Washington. 

Northeastern  Circuit— Carleton  J.  Wellborn,  1881-1882,  1886-1894; 
John  B.  Estes,  1882-1886;  J.  L.  Kimsey,  1894-1899;  John  B.  Estes, 
1899-1903 ;  W.  T.  Kimsey,  1903-1907 ;  J.*  J.  Kimsey,  1907-1910 ;  J.  B. 
Jones,  1910 — . 

Counties — Dawson,  Habersham,  Hall,  Lumpkin,  Rabun,  Towns, 
Union,  White. 

Northern  Circuit— William  H.  Crawford,  1827-1834;  Gamett  An- 
drews, 1834-1845,  1853-1855,  1868-1873;  Nathan  C.  Sayre,  1845-1849; 
Eli  H.  Baxter,  1849-1853 ;  William  Gibson,  1853 ;  Thomas  W.  Thomas, 
1855-1856,  1859-1864;  James  Thomas,  1856-1859;  WilUam  M.  Reese, 
1864-1868;  Edward  H.  Pottle,  1873-1884;  Samuel  Lumpkin,  1884-1890; 
Hamilton  JMcWhorter,  1890-1894 ;  Seaborn  Reese,  1894-1902 ;  Horace  M. 
Holden,  1902-1908;  Joseph  N.  Worley,  1908-1909;  David  W.  Meadows, 
1909-1917 ;  W.  L.  Hodges. 

Counties — Elbert,  Franklin,  Hart,  Madison,  Oglethorpe. 
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Ocmulgee  Circuit— Peter  Early,  1807-1813;  Stephen  W.  Harris, 
1813-1816 ;  •Christopher  B.  Strong,  1816-1822 ;  Augustus  B.  Longstreet, 
1822-1825 ;  Owen  H.  Kenan,  1825-1828 ;  Eli  S.  Shorter,  1828 ;  Thomas 
W.  Cobb,  1828-1830 ;  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  1830-1834 ;  John  G.  Polhill, 
1834-1838 ;  Adam  G.  Stafford,  1838 ;  Edward  Y.  HiU,  1838-1841 ;  Francis 
H.  Cone,  1841-1845,  1853;  William  C.  Dawson,  1845;  James  A.  Meri- 
wether,  1845-1849 ;  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  1849-1853 ;  Robert  V.  Harde- 
man, 1853-1860;  Iverson  L.  Harris,  1860-1865;  Augustus  Reese,  1865- 
1868;  N.  G.  Foster,  1868;  Philip  B.  Robinson,  1868-1873;  George  T. 
Bartlett,  1873-1878 ;  Thomas  G.  Lawson,  1878-1886 ;  William  F.  Jenkins, 
1886-1894;  John  C.  Hart,  1894-1903;  H.  G.  Lewis,  1903-1910;  James 
B.  Park,  1910—. 

Counties — Baldwin,  Hancock,  Jasper,  Jones,  Morgan,  Putnam,  Wil- 
kinson. 

Oconee  Circuit— A.  C.  Pate,  1871-1884;  Charles  C.  Kibbee,  1884- 
1888 ;  David  M.  Roberts,  1888-1897 ;  C.  C.  Smith,  1897-1902 ;  David  M. 
Roberts,  1902-1906 ;  J.  H.  Martin,  1906-1912 ;  E.  D.  Graham,  1912—. 

Counties — Bleckley,  Dodge,  Montgomery,  Pulaski,  Wheeler. 

Pataula  Circuit— David  J.  Kiddoo,  1856-1860 ;  W.  C.  Perkins,  1860- 
1863;  John  T.  Clarke,  1863-1868,  1883-1889;  David  B.  HarreU,  1868* 
1873 ;  William  D.  Kiddoo,  1873-1878 ;  Arthur  Hood,  1878-1883 ;  James 
H.  Guerry,  1889-1893;  James  M.  Griggs,  1893-1895;  H.  C.  Sheffield, 
1895-1907 ;  W.  C.  Worrill,  1907—. 

Counties — Clay,  Early,  Miller,  Quitman,  Randolph,  Terrell. 

Rome  Circuit— F.  A.  Kirby,  1869-1870;  Robert  D.  Harvey,  1870- 
1873;  John  W.  H.  Underwood,  1873-1882;  Joel  Branham,  1882-1886; 
John  W.  Maddox,  1886-1892;  W.  M.  Henry,  1892-1894;  Walter  T.  Turn- 
bull,  1894-1896;  W.  M.  Henry,  1896-1907;  Moses  Wright,  1907-1910; 
John  W.  Maddox,  1910-1913 ;  Moses  Wright,  1913—. 

Counties— Chattooga,  Floyd,  Walker. 

Southern  Circuit— Thomas  W.  Harris,  1819-1824 ;  Thaddeus  G.  Holt, 
1824-1825,  1828-1831;  Moses  Fort,  1825-1828;  Lott  Warren,  1831-1834; 
James  Polhill,  1834-1836 ;  Carleton  B.  Cole,  1836,  1837-1845 ;  Arthur  A. 
Morgan,  1836-1837 ;  James  L.  Scarborough,  1845-1849 ;  Augustin  H.  Han- 
sell,  1849-1852,  1859-1864,  1864-1868;  Peter  E.  Love,  1852-1859,  1864; 
John  R.  Alexander,  1868-1873 ;  Augustin  H.  Hansell,  1873-1903 ;  R.  G. 
Mitchell,  1903-1910 ;  W.  E.  Thomas,  1910—. 

Counties — Berrien,  Brooks,  Colquitt,  Echols,  Lowndes,  Thomas,  Tift. 

Southwestern  Circuit— William  Taylor,  1840-1844,  1852-1853 ;  Lott 
Warren,  1844-1852;  Edwin  R.  Brown,  1853;  William  C  Perkins,  1853- 
1855;  Alex.  A.  Allen,  1855-1863;  Richard  H.  Clark,  1863-1866;  David  A. 
Vason,  1866-1870;  James  M.  Clark,  1870-1877;  Charles  F.  Crisp,  1877- 
1882;  J.  A.  Ansley,  1882-1882;  Allen  Fort,  1882-1891 ;  W.  H.  Fish,  1891- 
1897 ;  Zera  A.  Littlejohn,  1897—. 

Counties — Lee,  ^Vfacon,  Schley,  Stewart,  Sumter,  Webster. 

Stone  Mountain  Circuit— Richard  H.  Clark,  1885-1896;  John  S. 
Candler,  1896-1903;  L.  S.  Roan,  1903-1913;  C.  S.  Reid,  1913-1915  (died) ; 
Charles  Whiteford  Smith,  1915—. 

Counties — Campbell,  Clayton,  DeKalb,  Newton,  Rockdale. 
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Tallapoosa  Circuit — Dennis  F.  Hammond,  1856-1864 ;  L.  H.  Feather- 
ston,  1864-1867;  John  W.  H.  Underwood,  1867-1869;  John  S.  Bigby, 
1869-1871;  William  F.  Wright,  1871-1872;  Hugh  Buchanan,  1872-1874; 
Charles  G.  Janes,  1890.  Reorganized— Chas.  G.  Janes,  1890-1903 ;  A.  L. 
Bartlett,  1903-1907 ;  Price  Edwards,  1907-1915 ;  A.  L.'  Bartlett,  1915—. 

Counties :  Douglas,  Haralson,  Paulding,  Polk. 

Toombs  Circuit— B.  F.  Walker,  1910. 

Counties — Glascock,  Lincoln,  Taliaferro,  Warren,  Wilkes. 

Waycross  Circuit— T.  A.  Parker,  1910-1914;  J.  W.  Quincey,  1914- 
1915 ;  J.  I.  Summerall,  1915—. 

Counties — Bacon,  Charlton,  Clinch,  Coflfee,  Pierce,  Ware. 

Western  Circuit— Thomas  P.  Games,  1798-1803,  1809-1813;  John 
Griffin,  1803 ;  Charles  Tait,  1803-1809 ;  Young  Gresham,  1813-1816 ;  John 
M.  Dooly,  1816-1819;  Augustin  S.  Clayton,  1819-1825,  1828-1831;  Wil- 
liam H.  Underwood,  1825-1828;  Charles  Dougherty,  1831-1837;  James 
Jackson,  1849-1857 ;  Nathan  L.  Hutchins,  1857-1868 ;  C.  D.  Davies,  1868- 
1873;  George  D.  Rice,  1873-1878;  Alexander  S.  Erwin,  1878-1882;  N.  L. 
Hutchins,  1882-1899;  Richard  B.  RusseU,  1899-1907;  Chas.  H.  Brand, 
1907—. 

Counties — Banks,  Barrow,  Clarke,  Gwinnett,  Jackson,  Oconee, 
Walton. 

Statistics  of  the  Counties  of  Georgia 

In  the  following  brief  statements  regarding  conditions  in  the  152 
counties  in  Georgia,  we  seek  to  give  first,  the  population  of  county  and 
county  seat,  the  value  of  taxable  property,  agricultural,  manufacturing 
and  mining  industries  and  resources,  avei:ftge  altitude  above  sea  level  and 
the  average  value  of  ordinary  farm  lands.  The  figures  have  been  taken 
from  ofiicial  records  wherever  possible. 

The  figure  given  as  average  value  of  farm  lands  in  no  case  represents 
the  value  of  the  higher  class  or  best  farm  lands  of  the  county,  but  simply 
an  average  of  lands  which  may  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  These 
figures  are  furnished  by  county  officials. 

Appling  County  (Col.  Daniel  Appling),  14,000;  Baxley,  1,500;  tax- 
able property,  $4,129,019.  Farm  products:  Cotton,  com,  cane,  pota- 
toes, hay,  melons,  cattle  and  hogs  for  shipping.  Manufactures:  Lum- 
ber and  naval  stores.  Average  altitude,  206  feet.  Average  value  farm 
lands,  $10  an  acre.     (1818.) 

Bacon  County  (late  United  States  Senator  A.  0.  Bacon),  12,000; 
Alma,  1,200 ;  area,  square  miles,  332 ;  taxable  property,  $1,750,000.  Farm 
products:  Cotton,  corn,  melons.  Manufactures:  Building  material, 
oil  mill,  cotton  gins.  Average  altitude,  205  feet.  Average  value  land 
per  acre,  $15.     (1814.) 

Baker  County  (Col.  John  Baker),  6,500;  Newton,  460;  taxable  prop- 
erty, $1,501,000.  Farm  products:  Cotton,  com,  cane,  potatoes,  peaches, 
pecans,  hogs,  cattle  and  horses.  Average  altitude,  200  feet.  Average 
land  value  per  acre,  $10.    (1825.) 

Baldwin  County  (United  States  Senator  Abraham  ^Baldwin),  19,672; 
Milledgeville,  5,119;  area,  250  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $3,489,- 
950.  Farm  products:  Corn,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  sugarcane,  peaches, 
apples.    Minerals :   Pottery  clay.    Manufactures :   Cotton  oil  mill.    Seat 
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of  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Girls;  State  Sanitarium 
and  other  state  institutions.  Altitude,  375  feet.  Average  value  farm 
land  per  acre,  $18.    (1803.) 

Banks  County  (Dr.  Richard  P.  Banks),  14,000;  Homer,  225;  area, 
400  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $1,775,147.  Farm  products :  Cot- 
ton, com,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  peas,  peaches,  apples,  pecans,  dairies, 
5,000  cattle.  Manufactures:  Asbestos  mines.  Average  altitude,  1,700 
feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $20.    (1858.) 

Barrow  County  (Chancellor  David  C.  Barrow),  11,850;  Winder, 
3,500 ;  area,  190  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $2,200,000.  Farm  prod- 
ucts: Cotton,  com,  peas,  hay,  wheat,  oats,  cane,  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
pecans.  Manufactures:  Cotton  mill,  cotton  cloth,  overalls,  shirts, 
pants,  etc.  Average  altitude,  1,000  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per 
acre,  $40.     (1814.) 

Bartow  County  (Gen.  Francis  S.  Bartow),  27,483;  Cartersville,  4,- 
826 ;  area,  485  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $7,135,548.  Farm  prod- 
ucts: Com,  wheat,  oats,  cotton,  potatoes,  hay,  peaches,  apples  and  small 
fruits.  Minerals:  Iron,  manganese,  ochre,  bauxite,  limestone.  Average 
altitude,  1,100  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $15.     (1861.) 

Ben  Hill  County  (United  States  Senator  Benj.  H.  Hill),  15,000; 
Fitzgerald,  7,500;  area,  350  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $3,500,000. 
Farm  products:  Cotton,  com,  hay,  pecans,  pears  and  peaches.  Manu- 
factures :  Cotton  mills,  oil  mills,  railroad  shops,  art  stone  plants,  cigars 
and  implement  factories.  Average  altitude,  500  feet.  Average  land 
value  per  acre,  $25.     (1905.) 

Berrien  County  (Hon.  John  MacPherson  Berrien),  23,609;  Nashville, 
1,180;  taxable  property, •  $8,000,000.  Farm  products:  Cotton,  com, 
oats,  peanuts,  potatoes,  fruits,  strawberries,  nuts,  live  stock.  Manu- 
factures: Lumber,  turpentine,  canneries.  Average  altitude,  180  feet. 
Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $20.     (1856.) 

Bibb  County  (Dr.  W.  W.  Bibb),  70,000;  Macon,  55,440;  area,  200 
square  miles;  taxable  property,  $34,000,000.  Farm  products:  Cotton, 
com,  wheat,  oats,  watermelons,  canteloupes,  potatoes,  truck,  peaches,  pe- 
cans, pears,  figs,  live  stock.  Manufactures:  Cotton  mills,  fire  brick, 
terra  cotta  pipes,  clay  products,  oil  mills,  fertilizers,  and  numerous 
varied  plants.  Average  altitude,  373  feet.  Average  value  farm  land 
per  acre,  $10  to  $25.     (1822.) 

Bleckley  County  (Chief  Justice  Logan  E.  Bleckley),  10,623;  Coch- 
ran, 1,632;  area,  225  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $2,107,605.  Farm 
products :  Cotton,  grain,  hay,  potatoes,  cane,  live  stock.  Manufactures : 
Cotton  mills,  oil  mills,  lumber  and  planing  mills,  fullers  earth  and  min- 
ing. Average  altitude,  350  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre, 
$25.     (1912.) 

Brooks  County  (Hon.  Preston  S.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina),  25,000; 
Quitman,  5,000;  area,  514  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $10,000,000. 
Farm  products :  Cotton,  com,  hay,  hogs,  cattle,  cane,  oats,  fruits,  pecans, 
other  nuts.  Manufactures:  Cotton  mills,  cooperage  plants,  saw  miQs, 
ice,  soft  drinks,  variety  works.  Average  altitude,  300  feet.  Average 
value  farm  land  per  acre,  $30.     (1858.) 

Bryan  County  (Jonathan  Bryan,  revolutionary  patriot),  7,500; 
Clyde,  200;  taxable  property,  $1,500,000.  Farm  products:  Cotton, 
com,  cane  and  potatoes.  Manufactures:  Lumber  mills.  Average  alti- 
tude, 32  feet.     Value  of  average  farm  land  per  acre,  $6.     (1793.) 
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Bulloch  County  (Archibald  Bulloch,  revolutionary  patriot),  27,000; 
L  Statesboro,  3,500;  area,  724  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $4,500,000. 

Farm  products:  Cotton,  com,  beans,  peanuts,  hay,  oats,  cane,  potatoes, 
pecans,  peas,  peaches,  apples,  hogs,  cattle.  Manufactures:  Fertilizer, 
cotton  seed  oil  mills,  saw  mills,  tile  plants.  Average  altitude,  200  feet. 
Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $25.     (1796.) 

Burke  County  (Edmund  Burke,  Irish  orator),  29,000;  Waynesboro, 
3,000;  area,  740  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $4,900,000.  Farm 
products:  Cotton,  com,  grain,  hay,  potatoes,  cane,  melons,  pecans, 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs.  Manufactures :  Wagons,  oil  mills,  iron.  Aver- 
age altitude,  350  feet.    Average  value  farm  land,  $25  per  acre.     (1777.) 

Butts  County  (Capt.  Samuel  Butts,  War  of  1812),  15,106;  Jackson, 
1,975;  area,  square  miles,  179;  taxable  property,  $2,364,697.  Farm 
products:  Cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  peaches,  apples, 
watermelons,  cantaloupes,  figs.  Manufactures:  Cotton  mills,  oil  mills 
and  others.    Altitude,  850  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $15. 

Calhoun  County  (Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina), 
12,518;  Morgan,  375;  area,  square  miles,  276;  taxable  property, 
$2,571,195.  Farm  products:  Cotton,  com,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  sugarcane, 
potatoes,  peaches,  grapes,  watermelons,  cantaloupes.  Altitude,  200  feet. 
Average  value  farm  land  i)er  acre,  $12. 

Camden  County  (Earl  of  Camden),  8,700;  St.  Mary's,  743;  area, 

square  miles,  718 ;  taxable  property,  $2,070,005.    Farm  products :    Com, 

I  sugarcane,  cotton,  rice,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  vegetables,  grapes,  berries, 

melons.  Average  altitude,  25  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre, 
$10.     (1777.) 

Campbell  County  (Col.  Duncan  Campbell),  12,000;  Fairbum,  1,000; 
area,  205  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $3,009,868.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  com,  apples,  peaches,  cattle  and  dairying.  Manufactures :  Cot- 
ton mills,  harness,  brick,  agricultural  implements,  fertilizer  and  general 
manufactures.  Average  altitude,  1,000  feet.  Average  value  farm  land 
per  acre,  $30.     (1828.) 

Candler  County  (Ex-Governor  Allen  D.  Candler),  11,000;  Metter, 
500;  area,  350  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $2,500,000.  Farm  prod- 
ucts :  Cotton,  com,  wheat,  oats,  live  stock  small  but  increasing.  Aver- 
age altitude,  250  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $30.    (1914.) 

Carroll  County  (Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton),  33,855;  CarroUton, 
4,500 ;  area,  486  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $7,327,081.  Farm  prod- 
ucts :  Cotton,  com,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  peas,  alfalfa,  clover,  potatoes,  cane, 
sorghum,  nuts,  pecans,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry,  bees. 
Manufactures:  Cotton  mills,  cotton  oil  mills,  fertilizer  plants,  mining 
company,  gold  and  pyrites.  Average  altitude,  1,100  feet.  Average 
value  farm  land  per  acre,  $9.74.     (1828.) 

Catoosa  County  (Indian  Tribe),  7,993;  Ringgold,  500;  area,  square 
miles,  171;  taxable  property,  $1,478,753.  Farm  products:  Com,  cot- 
ton, wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  peaches,  apples,  grapes,  berries.  Min- 
erals :  Sand,  limestone,  iron,  gold.  Average  altitude,  1,500  feet.  Aver- 
age value  farmland  y^v  apre,  $^10     n^-^RA  - 

riiarlton  County  (Hon.  Robert  M.  (Miarlton),  6,500;  Polkston,  5uO, 
area,  300  square  mil«s;  taxa])le  property,  $1,500,000.  Farm  products: 
Cottwi,  (oru,  liay,  melons,  peaches,  pears,  fruits,  pceans,  10,000  hogs, 
6,000  cattN',  4,500  sheep  and  1,000  goats.    Manufactures:     Saw  mills, 
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turpentine  stills,  grist  mills,  bottling  works.  Average  altitude,  80  feet. 
Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $20.    (1854.) 

Chatham  County  (Wm.  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham)  ,'71,000;  Savannah, 
65,100;  area,  427  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $43,669,811.  Farm 
products:  Truck  for  market,  figs,  pears,  pecans.  Manufactures:  150 
plants,  capital  invested,  $18,000,000,  annual  value  products,  $37,000,- 
000.  Average  altitude,  25  feet.  Average  land  value,  $30  per  acre. 
•   (1777.) 

Chattahoochee  County  (named  for  river),  5,700;  Cusseta,  350;  area, 
180  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $1,139,225.  Farm  'products :  Com, 
cotton,  oats,  peas,  cane,  peaches,  pecans,  cattle  and  hogs.  Average  alti- 
tude, 500  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $6.    (1854.) 

Chattooga  County  (named  for  river),  15,119 ;  Summerville,  789;  area, 
square  miles,  326;  taxable  property,  $3,558,874.  Farm  products:  Cot- 
ton, com,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  hay,  vegetables,  berries, 
peaches,  apples.  Minerals:  Iron,  bauxite,  clay,  manganese,  coal,  slate, 
talc,  sandstone.  Manufactures:  Cotton  mills.  Altitude,  2,000  feet. 
Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $12.     (1838.) 

Cherokee  County  (Indian  Nation),  16,661;  Canton,  2,500;  taxable 
property,  $3,846,000.  Farm  products:  Com,  cotton,  oats,  wheat, 
peaches,  apples,  peanuts,  live  stock.  Manufactures:  Cotton  mill,  oil 
mills,  marble  plants,  gold  and  pyrites.  Average  altitude,  1,000  feet. 
Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $10.     (1832.) 

Clarke  County  (Gen.  Elijah  Clarke),  23,273;  Athens,  20,500;  area, 
120  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $13,034,000.  Farm  products  -.  Cot- 
ton, grain,  apples,  peaches,  pecans,  live  stock.  Manufactures:  Lumber, 
cotton  mills,  oil  mills,  fertilizer,  knitting,  plows.  Average  altitude,  800 
feet.    Average  land  value,  $40  per  acre.     (1801.) 

Clay  County  (Hon.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky),  8,960;  Fort  Gaines, 
1,320 ;  area,  216  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $1,673,281.  Farm  prod- 
ucts: Cotton,  com,  peas,  beans,  hay,  peaches,  pecans.  Manufactures: 
Oil  mills  and  grist  mills.  Average  altitude,  400  feet.  Average  value 
farm  land  per  acre,  $12.     (1854.) 

Clayton  County  (Judge  Augustin  S.  Clayton),  12,262;  Jonesboro, 
1,093;  area,  square  miles,  142;  taxable  property,  $2,178,043.  Farm 
products:  Cotton,  com,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  sugarcane,  potatoes,  hay, 
peaches,  apples,  berries,  melons.  Minerals:  Asbestos.  Manufactures: 
Many  small  manufacturing  plants.  Average  altitude,  1,000  feet.  Aver- 
age value  farm  land  per  acre,  $15.    (1858.) 

Clinch  County  (Gen.  Duncan  L.  Clinch),  9,000;  Homerville,  525; 
area,  square  miles,  1,077 ;  taxable  property,  $2,285,297.  Farm  products: 
Sea  Island  cotton,  corn,  sugarcane,  potatoes,  tobacco,  peaches,  berries, 
pecans  and  vegetables.  Average  altitude,  80  feet.  Average  value  farm 
land  per  acre,  $10.     (1850.) 

Cobb  County  (Hon.  Thos.  W.  Cobb,  United  States  senator),  30,000; 
Marietta,  7,000;  area,  341  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $9,000,000. 
Farm  products:  Com,  cotton,  grain,  potatoes,  peaches,  apples,  dairies, 
cattle  and  hogs  for  market.  Manufactures:  Cotton  mills,  marble, 
chairs,  oil  mills,  paper,  fertilizers.  Average  altitude,  1,100  feet.  Aver- 
age value  per  acre,  $27.50.    (1832.) 

Coffee  County   (Gen.  John  Coffee),  25,000;  Douglas,  5,000;  area. 
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920  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $5,170,334.  Farm  products :  Com, 
oats,  cotton,  can^,  peas,  potatoes,  vegetables,  tobacco,  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs.  Manufactures :  Lumber  and  naval  stores,  fertilizer  plant.  Aver- 
age altitude,  200  feet.  Average  value  of  farm  land  per  acre,  $15  to  $20. 
(1854.) 

Colquitt  County  (Hon.  Walter  T.  Colquitt),  21,593;  Moultrie,  5,000; 
area,  550  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $6,500,000.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  corn,  cane,  oats,  alfalfa,  peaches,  pecans,  very  large  live  stock 
industry,  principally  cattle  and  hogs,  14,000  head  killed  for  packing 
house  in  3  months.  Manufactures :  Cotton  mills,  packing  plant,  barrel 
factory,  mattress.  Average  altitude,  600  feet.  Average  value  per  acre, 
$27.50.     (1856.) 

Columbia  County  (Christopher  Columbus),  13,211;  Appling,  205; 
area,  square  miles,  306;  taxable  property,  $1,727,673.  Farm  products: 
Com,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  peanuts,  hay,  peaches,  apples,  melons,  berries, 
vegetables.  Minerals:  Gold  and  clay.  Average  altitude,  600  feet. 
Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $10.     (1790.) 

Coweta  County  (Indian  Tribe,  Lower  Creeks),  30,125;  Newnan, 
6,271;  area,  square  miles,  443;  taxable  property,  $7,714,268.  Farm 
products:  Cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  peanuts,  hay,  apples,  peaches, 
vegetables,  melons.  Minerals :  Gold  and  granite.  Manufactures :  Sev- 
eral large  manufacturing  plants.  Average  altitude,  1,100  feet.  Aver- 
age value  farm  land  per  acre,  $14.     (1826.) 

Crawford  County  (Hon.  Wm.  H.  Crawford),  9,417;  Knoxville,  300; 
area,  square  miles,  334;  taxable  property,  $1,545,971.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  sugarcane,  hay,  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  berries,  melons,  vegetables.  Minerals:  Clay  products.  Average 
altitude,  375  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $14.     (1822.) 

Crisp  County  (Speaker  Charles  F.  Crisp),  18,500;  Cordele,  7,000; 
area,  269  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $4,910,999.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  com.  Manufactures:  Cotton,  oil  mills  and  general  manu- 
factures. Average  altitude  250  feet.  Average  value  farm  lands  per 
acre,  $25.     (1905.) 

Dade  County  (Maj.  Francis  L.  Dade,  War  of  1812),  4,360;  Trenton, 
222;  area,  188  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $2,168,147.  Farm  prod- 
ucts:  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes.  Minerals: 
Coal  and  iron.  Average  altitude,  1,500  feet.  Average  value  farm  lands 
per  acre,  $25.     (1837.) 

Dawson  County  (Hon.  Wm.  C.  Dawson),  5,125;  Dawsonville,  213; 
area,  square  miles,  209;  taxable  property,  $949,581.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  sorghum,  apples,  peaches,  vege- 
tables, hardwoods.  Minerals:  Gold.  Average  altitude,  1,700  feet. 
Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $10.     (1857.) 

•  Decatur  County  (Conmiodore  Stephen  Decatur),  35,000;  Bainbridge, 
6,000 ;  area,  823  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $9,076,000.  Farm  prod- 
ucts: Cotton,  tobacco,  com,  cane,  oats,  hay,  pecans,  pears  and  peaches, 
35,000  head  of  cattle,  also  horses  and  mules,  swine  55,000  head,  also 
sheep  and  goats  and  poultry,  bees.  Manufactures:  Oil  mills,  lumber, 
turpentine.  Average  altitude,  250  feet.  Average  farm  land  value, 
$17.80  per  acre.     (1823.) 

DeKalb  County   (Baron  DeKalb),  35,000;  Decatur,  5,300;  taxable 
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property,  $11,735,170.  Farm  products:  Dairying,  poultry,  truck,  fruit, 
cattle.  Manufactures:  Big  granite  quarries  at  Stone  Mountain,  cotton 
and  flour  mills,  foundries,  machine  shops,  oil  mills.  Average  altitude, 
1,050  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $35.    (1822.) 

Dodge  County  (Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Esq.,  a  New  York  merchant),  26,350; 
Eastman,  3,750;  area,  495  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $5,907,000. 
Farm  products:  Cotton,  com,  potatoes,  grain,  hay,  melons,  peaches,  pears, 
pecans,  live  stock.  Manufactures :  Oil  mill,  cotton  mill,  fertilizer  plants. 
Average  altitude,  350  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $20. 
(1870.) 

Dooly  County  (Col.  John  Dooly,  of  the  Revolution),  20,000;  Vienna, 
2,000 ;  area,  432  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $1,000,000.  Farm  prod- 
ucts: Cotton,  com,  grain,  cane,  potatoes,  peaches,  apples,  grapes  and 
pecans,  horses,  mules,  hogs,  cattle,  goats.  Manufactures :  Cotton  mills,  oil 
mills,  planing  mills.  Average  altitude,  250  feet.  Average  value  farm 
land  per  acre,  $25.    (1821.) 

Dougherty  County  (Hon.  Chas.  Dougherty),  16,035;  Albany,  12,000; 
area,  343  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $8,500,000.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  com,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  pecans,  melons,  hogs,  cattle.  Manufac- 
tures :  Forty-three  manufacturing  plants  including  lumber,  feed,  cotton 
seed  products  and  cotton  mills.  Average  altitude,  200  feet.  Average 
value  farm  land  per  acre,  $22.    (1853.) 

Douglas  County  (Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois),  9,438;  Doug- 
lasville,  1,623;  area,  square  miles,  212;  taxable  property,  $2,157,386. 
Hardwoods.  Farm  products:  Cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes, 
hay,  peaches,  apples,  melons,  berries,  vegetables.  Average  altitude, 
1,000  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $10.    (1870.) 

Early  County  (Govemor  Peter  Early),  20,000;  Blakely,  2,250;  area, 
515  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $5,500,000.  Farm  products :  Cotton, 
com,  oats,  hay  (1914  cotton  crop  approximate  28,000  bales),  hogs  and 
cattle  limited.  Manufactures:  One  cotton  seed  oil  mill,  lumber  mills. 
Average  altitude,  350  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $15  to 
$20.     (1818.) 

Echols  County  (Hon.  Robert  M.  Echols,  killed  in  Mexico),  3,309; 
Statenville,  350;  area,  365  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $814,614. 
Farm  products:  Com,  cotton,  cane,  potatoes,  pecans,  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  live  stock,  cattle,  hogs.  Manufactures:  Turpentine,  saw  mills. 
Average  altitude,  123  feet.    Average  value,  $5  per  acre.     (1858.) 

Effingham  County  (Lord  Effingham,  a  friend  of  the  colonies),  9,971; 
Springfield,  525;  area,  419  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $2,564,726. 
Farm  products:  Cotton,  corn,  peaches,  apples,  pecans,  peas.  Average 
altitude,  45  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $10.     (1777.) 

Elbert  County  (Gen.  Samuel  Elbert),  24,125;  Elberton,  6,485;  area, 
364  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $4,167,000.  Farm  products :  Cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  peaches,  some  live  stock.  Manufactures:  Cotton 
mills,  oil  mill,  granite  quarries,  other  manufacturing  plants.  Average 
altitude,  750  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $20.    (1790.) 

Emanuel  County  (Govemor  David  Emanuel),  25,000;  Swainsboro, 
2,000;  area,  770  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $4,500,000.  Farm  prod- 
ucts: Cotton,  com,  grain,  cane,  hay,  peaches,  grapes,  pecans,  cows  and 
hogs.    Manufactures :  Cotton  gins,  oil  mills,  saw  mills,  turpentine  plants. 
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Average  altitude,  300  feet.     Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $20. 
(1812.) 

Evans  County  (Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans),  11,348;  Claxton,  1,200;  tax- 
able property,  $1,850,000.  Farm  products :  Com,  cotton,  cane,  potatoes, 
oats,  hay,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  This  is  one  of  the  newly  established 
counties  and  is  rapidly  growing  in  prosperity.  Average  altitude,  350 
feet.    Average  value  farm  lands  per  acre,  $20.    (1914.) 

Fannin  County  (Col.  James  W.  Fannin,  killed  at  Goliad),  12,574; 
Blue  Ridge,  1,000;  area,  390  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $2,067,324. 
Farm  products :  Corn,  rye,  wheat,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  oats,  apples, 
peaches,  live  stock.  Manufactures:  Pure  food  mills.  Average  altitude, 
1,800  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $20.    (1854.) 

Fayette  County  (General  LaFayette),  10,600;  Fayetteville,  1,050; 
area,  215  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $1,600,000.  Farm  products: 
Com,  cotton,  oats,  peas,  potatoes,  wheat,  hay,  apples,  peaches,  2,000  hogs, 
1,800  cows,  other  live  stock.  Manufactures:  Oil  mill,  fertilizer  plants. 
Average  altitude,  1,100  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $35. 
(1821.) 

Floyd  County  (Gen.  John  Floyd),  45,000;  R(Mae,  14,900;  area,  502 
square  miles;  taxable  property,  $15,244,568.  Farm  products:  Cotton, 
grain,  apples,  peaches,  pecans,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  hogs,  goats.  Manu- 
factures :  Seventy-five  manufacturing  plants,  including  agricultural  im- 
plements, cotton  goods,  marble,  fertilizers,  cooperage,  wagons,  stoves, 
lumber,  etc.,  bauxite  and  iron  ore  mines.  Average  altitude,  680  feet. 
Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $10.80.     (1832.) 

Forsyth  County  (Hon.  John  Forsyth),  12,000;  Cumming,  5,000; 
area,  252  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $2,000,000.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  pecans,  live 
stock.  Manufactures:  Oil  mills,  fertilizers,  gold  mines.  Average  alti- 
tude, 154  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  ^9.    (1832.) 

Franklin  County  (Benj.  Franklin,  patriot  and  philosopher),  16,500; 
Camesville,  400;  area,  225  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $2,856,216. 
Farm  products :  Com,  wheat,  cotton,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  peaches,  apples, 
grapes,  pecans,  live  stock.  Manufactures :  Fifteen  manufacturing  plants. 
Average  altitude,  1,700  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $12. 
(1784.) 

Fulton  County  (Robert  Fulton,  inventor),  250,000:  Atlanta,  200,000; 
area,  174  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $132,396,200.  Farm  products : 
Cotton,  corn,  hay,  vegetables,  peaches,  apples,  pecans,  pure  bred  live 
stock.  There  are  between  500  and  600  manufacturing  plants  located 
in  Fulton  County,  making  as  many  different  kinds  of  articles.  These 
include  products  of  iron,  steel,  fertilizers,  cotton  oil,  farm  implements, 
engines,  household  articles  of  every  nature  and  description,  and  even 
as  small  a  thing  as  fish  hooks.  Average  altitude,  1,050  feet.  Average 
value  farm  land  per  acre,  $50.    (1853.) 

Gilmer  County  (Governor  George  R.  Gilmer),  9,257;  Ellijay,  629 
area,  450  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $1,250,000.    Farm  products 
Corn,  rye,  peas,  potatoes,  apples,  cattle  over  5,000  head.    Manufactures 
Lumber  mills,  mines,  marble  and  iron  mines.     Average  altitude, ;  1,400 
feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $25.     (1832.) 
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Glascock  County  (Gen.  Thos.  Glascock,  the  younger),  4,200;  Gibson, 
400 ;  area,  330  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $670,000.  Farm  products : 
Corn,  cotton,  hay,  wheat,  oats.  Altitude,  500  feet.  Average  value  farm 
land  per  acre,  $10.     (1857.) 

Glynn  County  (Hon.  John  Glynn,  a  member  of  Parliament),  14,317; 
Brunswick,  10,182 ;  area,  439  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $6,590,000. 
Farm  products :  Cereals,  grains,  yams,  garden  truck,  cattle,  hogs.  Manu- 
factures :  Twenty-six  manufacturing  plants,  investment,  $1,645,000,  prin- 
cipally naval  stores  and  lumber.  Average  altitude,  25  feet.  Average 
value  farm  land  per  acre,  $10.    (1777.) 

(jordon  County  (Hon.  W.  W.  Gordon,  of  Savannah,  railway  pioneer), 
15,861;  Calhoun,  2,500;  area,  about  400  square  miles;  taxable  property, 
$4,250,269.  Farm  products:  Wheat,  oats,  com,  cotton,  nuts,  cattle, 
horses,  Jersey  pigs,  Essex  hogs.  Manufactures:  Brick  plants^  cotton 
mill,  oil  and  fertilizer  mill,  lumber  plant,  iron  ore  mine.  Average  alti- 
tude, 1,600  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $25.    (1850.) 

Grady  County  (Hon.  Henry  W.  Grady,  orator,  journalist),  20,000; 
Cairo,  2,000;  area,  452  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $3,500,000.  Farm 
products:  Cotton,  com,  potatoes,  cane,  tobacco,  fruit,  live  stock.  Manu- 
factures: Barrel  factories,  syrup  refinery.  Average  altitude,  324  feet. 
Average  value  farm  lands,  $20  per  acre.     (1905.) 

Greene  County  (Gen.  Nathanael  Greene),  19,000;  Greensboro,  2,000; 
area,  361  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $3,300,634.  Farm  products: 
Com,  cotton,  grain,  hay,  fruit,  truck,  pecans,  live  stock  including  regis- 
tered Jerseys  and  race  horses,  dairy  products.  Manufactures:  Cotton, 
yarn,  hosiery,  cotton  seed  oil,  brick,  lumber.  Average  altitude,  625  feet. 
Average  value  farm  lands,  $12.50  per  acre.     (1786.) 

Gwinnett  County  (Button  Gwinnett,  signer),  28,827;  Lawrenceville, 
1,518 ;  area,  438  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $5,975,683.  Farm  prod- 
ucts :  Cotton,  corn,  grain,  peaches,  apples,  fruits,  berries,  cattle,  chickens. 
Manufactures :  Cotton  mills,  harness,  tanning,  horse  collars  (shop  said  to 
be  largest  in  world).  Average  altitude,  1,400  feet.  Average  value  farm 
land  per  aqre,  $8.50.    (1818.) 

Habersham  County  (Joseph  Habersham,  revolutionary  patriot), 
12,500;  Clarksville,  600;  area,  283  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $2,- 
650,619.  Farm  products:  Corn,  hay,  cotton,  grain,  potatoes,  apples, 
peaches,  cherries,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  hogs.  Manufactures:  Oil  mills, 
saddles,  novelties,  lumber  plants,  asbestos  mines.  Altitude  average,  1,500 
feet.    Average  farm  land  value,  $35  per  acre.    (1818.) 

Hall  County  (Dr.  Lyman  Hall,  governor  and  signer),  28,644;  Gaineis- 
ville,  6,575 ;  area,  square  miles,  449 ;  taxable  property,  $8,485,780.  Farm 
products:  Cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  hays,  apples,  peaches, 
melons,  figs,  berries,  hardwoods,  gold,  granite,  building  stones,  brick, 
clay,  lead  and  silver.  Manufactures:  Two  large  cotton  mills,  oil  mills 
and  others.  Average  altitude,  1,600  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per 
acre,  $15.    (1818.) 

Hancock  County  (John  Hancock,  revolutionary  patriot),  20,000; 
Sparta,  2,500;  area,  523  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $3,200,000. 
Farm  products :  Corn,  cotton,  grain,  fruits,  nuts,  live  stock  and  garden 
truck.  Manufactures :  Flour,  oil  and  other  mills,  also  chalk  mines.  Av- 
erage altitude,  550  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $15.    (1793.) 
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Haralson  County  (Gen.  Hugh  A.  Haralson),  15,000;  Buchanan,  900; 
area,  284  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $2,874,131.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  peaches,  apples,  plums,  good  stock  raising  sec- 
tion. Manufactures :  Cotton  mills,  gold  mines.  Average  altitude,  1,200 
feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $15  to  $17.50.    (1856.) 

Harris  County  (Hon.  Chas.  Harris,  of  Savannah),  18,942;  Hamilton, 
800;  area,  square  miles,  486;  taxable  property,  $3,415,235.  Farm  prod- 
ucts :  Cotton,  com,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  cane,  potatoes,  hays,  apples,  peaches, 
melons,  berries.  Average  altitude,  680  feet.  Average  value  farm  land 
I)er  acre,  $15.    (1827.) 

Hart  County  (Nancy  Hart,  heroine  of  the  Revolution),  16,216;  Hart- 
weU,  2,007;  area,  246  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $2,301,368.  Farm 
products:  Com,  cotton,  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  peaches,  apples,  fruits  and 
nuts.  Manufactures :  Cotton  mills,  oil  mills,  by-products.  Average  alti- 
tude, 750  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $30.    (1853.) 

Heard  County  (Hon.  Stephen  Heard),  14,000;  Franklin,  375;  area, 
400  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $1,500,000.  .  Farm  products:  Cotton 
and  grain.  Manufactures :  Oil  mill.  Average  altitude,  700  f €et.  Aver- 
age value  farm  land,  $12.50  per  acre.    (1830.) 

Henry  County  (Patrick  Henry,  revolutionary  orator  and  patriot), 
20,000 ;  McDonough,  900 ;  area,  337  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $3,- 
500,000.  Farm  products:  Cotton,  com,  wheat,  oats,  peaches,  apples. 
Manufactures :  Yam,  fertilizer,  knit  underwear.  Average  altitude,  900 
feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $30.    (1821.) 

Houston  County  (Governor  John  Houstoun),  23,609;  Perry,  1,000; 
taxable  property,  $4,598,966.  Farm  products:  Cotton,  com,  peas,  hay, 
peaches,  pecans,  apples,  horses,  mules,  cows  and  hogs.  Manufactures: 
Woolen  mills,  cotton  mills,  foundry.  Average  altitude,  475  feet.  Average 
value  farm  land  per  acre,  $25.    (1821.) 

Irwin  County  (Governor  Jared  Irwin),  11,000;  Ocilla,  2,500;  taxable 
property,  $2,921,221.  Farm  products:  Cotton,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hay, 
fruit,  live  stock.  Manufactures :  Oil  mills,  saw  mills.  Average  altitude, 
300  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $20.     (1818.) 

Jackson  County  (Governor  James  Jackson),  24,000;  Jefferson,  1,207; 
taxable  property,  $4,450,000.  Farm  products :  Cotton,  com,  wheat,  oats, 
peas,  peanuts,  potatoes,  sorghum,  peaches,  apples,  pecans,  pears,  horses, 
mules,  cows,  hogs,  sheep.  Manufactures:  Cotton  mills,  oil  mills,  gins. 
Average  altitude,  1,000  feet.  Average  value  farm 'land  per  acre,  $30. 
(1796.) 

Jasper  County  (Sergeant  Jasper),  16,552;  Monticello,  1,580;  area, 
410  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $2,726,849.  Farm  products:  Cotton, 
peaches.  Manufactures:  Lumber  mills,  bobbin  spool  factories,  farm 
implements,  oil  and  fertilizer  plants.  Average  altitude,  683  feet.  Aver- 
age value  farm  land  per  acre,  $10.    (1822.) 

Jeff  Davis  County  (President  Jefferson  Davis),  9,000;  Hazlehurst, 
1,500;  area,  325  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $1,906,755.  Farm  prod- 
ucts :  Cotton,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  cane,  peas,  peaches,  pecans,  registered 
percherons,  Berkshire  and  other  blooded  hogs,  Jersey  and  Hereford  cat- 
tle. Manufactures:  Oil  mills,  brick  yards,  turpentine  plant,  planing 
mills,  chair  factories.  Average  altitude,  256  feet.  Average  value  farm 
land  per  acre,  $25.    ( 1906. ) 
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Jefferson  County  (President  Thomas  Jefferson),  23,225;  LouisviUe, 
1,283 ;  area,  square  miles,  686 ;  taxable  property,  $4,048,524.  Farm  prod- 
ucts: Cotton,  com,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  peaches,  apples,  melons, 
berries.  Minerals:  Limestone  and  marl.  Average  altitude,  350  feet. 
Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $15.    (1796.) 

Jenkins  County  (Gtovemor  Chas.  J.  Jenkins),  18,000;  Millen,  2,030; 
area,  400  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $2,062,498.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  com,  cane,  potatoes,  oats,  apples,  peaches,  plums,  pecans,  hay, 
hogs.  Manufactures :  Cotton  factory,  fertilizer  plant,  ice  plant,  oil  mill. 
Average  altitude,  300  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $12.50, 
(1905.) 

Johnson  County  (Governor  Herschel  V.  Johnson),  12,897;  Wrights- 
ville,  1,389 ;  area,  215  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $2^362,901.  Farm 
products:  Cotton,  corn,  oats,  cane,  potatoes,  peas,  peaches  and  peart. 
Average  altitude,  180  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  aere,  $10. 
(1858.) 

Jones  County  (Hon.  James  Jones),  13,103;  Gray,  300;  area,  401 
square  miles;  taxable  property,  $1,988,000.  Farm  products:  Cotton, 
corn,  oats,  peas  and  hay,  fruits,  live  stock.  !Manaf actures :  Cotton  mills. 
Average  altitude,  375  feet.  Value  facm  land  per  aere,  $5  up  to  $100. 
(1807.) 

Laurens  County  (Col.  John  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina),  35,500; 
Dublin,  6,500;  area,  808  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $8,582,000. 
Farm  products:  Cotton,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  cane,  45,000  swine,  milch 
cows.  Manufactures:  Oil  mills  and  extensive  general  manufactures. 
Average  altitude,  234  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $30. 
(1807.) 

Lee  County  (Hon.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia),  15,000;  Lees- 
burg,  1,000 ;  area,  436  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $3,042,259.  Farm 
products:  Cotton,  com,  grain,  cane,  hay,  pecans,  peaches,  grapes,  live 
stock.  Average  altitude,  250  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre, 
$25.    (1826.) 

Liberty  County  (Cradle  of  Liberty  in  Georgia),  13,000;  Hinesville, 
200 ;  area,  950  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $3,000,000.  Farm  prod- 
ucts :  Corn,  cotton,  rice,  potatoes,  oats,  cane,  peaches,  figs,  grapes,  pecans, 
live  stock.  Manufactures:  Lumber  plant.  Average  altitude,  30  feet. 
Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $8.    (1777.) 

Lincoln  County  (Gen.  Benj.  Lincoln),  9,625;  Lincolnton,  480;  area^ 
square  miles,  290;  taxable  property,  $1,194,202.  Hardwoods.  Farm 
products :  Cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  hays,  peaches,  apples, 
melons,  berries.  Minerals:  Gold  and  granite.  Average  altitude,  700 
feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $10.    (1796.) 

Lowndes  County  (Hon.  Wm.  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina),  29,837; 
Valdosta,  14,473;  area,  351  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $9,267,351. 
Farm  products :  Sea  Island  cotton,  hay,  grain,  melons,  vegetables,  fruits, 
thoroughbred  hogs  and  cattle,  dairying.  Manufactures :  Fertilizers,  cot- 
ton mills,  oil  mills,  foundries,  machinery,  wagons,  buggies,  cigars.  Aver- 
age altitude,  120  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $30.     (1825.) 

Lumpkin  County  (Governor  Wilson  Lumpkin),  5,444;  Dahlonega, 
%29;  area,  282  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $1,400,000.  Farm  prod- 
ucts: Corn,  oats,  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes,  apples,  hay,  peaches.    Manu- 
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faetures :  Cotton  gins,  gold  mines.  Average  altitude,  1,500  feet.  Average 
value  farm  land  per  acre,  $10.    (1832.) 

Macon  County  (Hon.  Nathaniel  Maccm,  of  North  Carolina),  15,020; 
Oglethorpe,  924 ;  area,  750  ^uare  miles ;  taxable  property,  $3,265,000. 
Farm  products :  Corn,  cotton,  hay,  peaches  and  pecans  (350  cars  peaches 
shipped  1914) ;  live  stock  valued  $2,618,052.  Manufactures:  Oil  mills, 
compresses,  knitting  mill,  crate  factory,  bauxite  mines.  Avetage  altitude, 
460  feet.    Average  value  farm  land,  $10  per  acre.    (1837.) 

Madison  County  (President  James  Madison),  16,851;  Daniel ville, 
325 ;  area,  284  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $2,395,930.  Farm  prod- 
ucts: Corn,  cotton,  grain.  Manufactures:  Oil  and  guano.  Average 
altitude,  800  feet.    Average  value  land  per  acre,  $30.     (1827.) 

Marion  County  (Gen.  Francis  Marion),  10,000;  Buena  Vista,  1,250; 
area,  360  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $1,876,455.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  corn,  hay,  cane,  potatoes,  oats,'  peaches,  fruit,  nuts,  hog  and  cattle 
raising  small  but  increasing.  Manufactures :  Fertilizers,  turpentine,  saw 
mills,  coffins.  Average  altitude,  500  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per 
acre,  $10.    (1827.) 

McDuffie  County  (Hon.  George  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina),  11,875; 
Thomson,  2,340;  area,  square  miles,  258;  taxable  property,  $2,256,295. 
Farm  products :  Cotton,  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  cane,  hays,  vegetables  of 
all  kinds,  peaches,  apples,  watermelons,  cantaloupes.  Minerals:  Gbld, 
clay.  Average  altitude,  600  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $12. 
(1870.) 

Mcintosh  County  (Mcintosh  family  of  the  Revolution),  7,000;  Darien, 
1,500;  area,  400  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $1,250,000.  Farm  prod- 
ucts: Corn,  rice,  potatoes,  peas,  cane,  cotton  and  all  kinds  of  truck,  pears, 
peaches  and  other  fruits,  pecans,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep.  Manufactures: 
Brick  plant,  porch  and  swing  factory,  handle  factory,  saw  and  planing 
miUs,  ice  and  electric  plants.  Average  altitude,  25  feet.  Average  value 
farm  land  per  acre,  $10.     (1793.) 

Meriwether  County  (Gen.  David  Meriwether),  27,000;  Greenville, 
1,500 ;  area,  545  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $4,800,000.  Farm  prod- 
ucts :  Cotton  and  com,  apples,  peaches,  pecans.  Manufactures :  Cotton 
mills,  oil  mills,  iron  mines.  Average  altitude,  800  feet.  Average  value 
farm  land  per  acre,  $15.    (1827.) 

Miller  County  (Judge  Andrew  J.  Miller),  9,000;  Colquitt,  600;  area, 
275  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $2,606,884.  Farm  products :  Cotton, 
corn,  potatoes,  hay,  grain,  cane,  hogs,  cows,  goats,  live  stock  developing. 
Manufactures :  Saw  mills,  turpentine  plant,  limestone.  Average  altitude, 
250  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $10 ;  some  &s  high  as  $75. 
(1856.) 

Milton  County  (Hon.  John  ]\Iilton,  secretary  of  state),  8,645;  Alpha- 
retta,  523;  area,  147  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $1,334,915.  Farm 
products:  Com,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  apples,  peaches, 
melons.  Minerals:  Mica,  granite.  Hardwoods.  Average  altitude,  1,100 
feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $15.     (1857.) 

Mitchell  County  (Governor  David  B.  Mitchell),  30,000;  Camilla, 
2,500 ;  area,  503  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $6,000,000.  Farm  prod- 
ucts :  Cotton,  corn,  yams,  melons,  hogs,  cattle.    Manufactures :  Oil  mills, 
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fertilizer  plants,  compresses,  bottling  plants.  Average  altitude,  700  feet. 
Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $25.     (1857.) 

Monroe  County  (President  James  Monroe),  21,000;  Forsyth,  2,100; 
area,  480  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $3,547,550.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  com,  oats,  peaches,  pecans.  Manufactures :  Three  cotton  mills, 
one  milling  company,  oil  mills,  fertilizer  plant.  Average  altitude,  750 
feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $10.    (1821.) 

Montgomery  County  (Gen.  Richard  Montgomery),  19,638;  Mount 
Vernon,  700 ;  area,  375  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $2,637,250.  Farm 
products:  Com,  cotton,  potatoes,  cane,  oats  and  hay,  peaches,  pecans, 
grapes.  Average  altitude,  125  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre, 
420.    (1793.) 

Morgan  County  (Gen.  Daniel  Morgan),  20,000;  Madison,  2,500;  area, 
272  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $4,500,000.  Farm  products :  Cotton, 
com,  hay,  grain,  live  stock  small.  '  Manufactures :  Cotton  mill,  oil  mill, 
fertilizer  plant.  Average  altitude,  700  feet.  Average  value  land  per  acre, 
$20,  some  as  high  as  $100.    ( 1807. ) 

Murray  County  ( Hon. Thos. W.Murray),  9,763 ;  Chatsworth,  700:  area, 
352  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $2,029,620.  Farm  products :  Cotton, 
com,  oats,  hay,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  cattle  and  hogs.  Manu- 
factures: Lumber,  excelsior,  flour  mills.  Talc  and  gold.  Average  alti- 
tude, 1,700  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $25.    (1832.) 

Muscogee  County  (Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation),  36,227;  Columbus, 
20,554;  area,  255  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $24,748,559.  Farm 
products:  Cotton,  grain,  hay,  vegetables,  dairy  products,  poultry,  eggs, 
peaches ;  value  of  live  stock,  poultry  and  bees,  $325,000.  Manufactures : 
One  hundred  and  three  plants,  including  textile,  fertilizer,  foundries, 
agricultural  implements,  hydro-electric  powers,  etc.  Over  200  different 
articles  manufactured.  Investment  approximately  $10,000,000.  Average 
altitude,  262  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $20.    (1826.) 

Newton  County  (Sergt.  John  Newton),  19,000;  Covington,  3,000; 
area,  259  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $9,500,000.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  com,  grain,  hay,  live  stock  including  Herefords  and  fine  hogs. 
Manufactures :  Cotton  mills,  oil  mills,  fertilizer  plants,  total  value,  $1,- 
000,000.  Average  altitude,  700  feet.  Average  land  value,  $25  per  acre. 
(1821.) 

Oconee  County  (named  for  river),  11,000;  Watkinsville,  600;  area, 
172  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $1,989,973.  Farm  products :  Cotton, 
com,  hay,  grain,  melons,  peaches,  nuts,  three  stock  farms,  hogs  and  cat- 
tle. Manufactures :  Cotton  mills.  Average  altitude,  800  feet.  Average 
value  farm  land  per  acre,  $10.    (1875.) 

Oglethorpe  County  (Gen.  James  Edward  Oglethorpe),  20,000;  Lex- 
ington, 700;  area,  490  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $2,723,536.  Farm 
products:  Cotton,  com,  wheat,  oats,  peas,  hay.  Manufactures:  Cotton 
mills,  oil  mills,  fertilizer  plants,  furniture  factory.  Average  altitude, 
795  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $20.     (1793.) 

Paulding  County  (John  Paulding,  captor  of  Major  Andre),  14,000; 
Dallas,  1,500 ;  area,  360  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $2,700,000.  Farm 
products:  Com,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  peaches,  apples,  pecans, 
500  head  cattle.    Manufactures :   Cotton  mills,  hosiery  mills,  grist  mills. 
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lumber  and  planing  mills,  gold,  iron,  copper.  Average  altitude,  1,050 
feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $30.     (1832.) 

Pickens  County  (Gen.  Andrew  Pickens),  9,041;  Jasper,  350;  area, 
241  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $1,500,000.  Farm  products:  Corn, 
cotton,  potatoes,  wheat,  cane,  oats,  apples,  peaches.  Manufactures :  Ex- 
tensive marble  and  quarry  works,  total  invested,  $4,500,000.  Average 
altitude,  1,500  feet.    Average  value  land  per  acre,  $30.     (1853.) 

Pierce  County  (President  Franklin  Pierce),  12,500;  Blackshear, 
1,487 ;  area,  550  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $3,959,297.  Farm  prod- 
ucts :  Sea  Island  cotton,  com,  sweet  potatoes.  Manufactures :  Guano 
factory.  Average  altitude,  87  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre, 
$5  to  $50.     (1857.) 

Pike  County  (Gen.  Zebulon  Pike,  explorer),  21,325;  Zebulon,  723; 
area,  square  miles,  294;  taxable  property,  $4,129,056.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  com,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  apples,  peaches,  melons,  vege- 
tables. Hardwoods.  Manufactures:  Cotton  oil  mill,  buggies  and 
wagons  and  others.  Average  altitude,  700  feet.  Average  value  farm 
land  per  acre,  $12.     (1822.) 

Polk  County  (President  J.  K.  Polk),  20,203;  Cedartown,  6,000;  area, 
292  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $1,665,000.  Farm  products :  Cotton 
and  com,  fruits,  peaches,  dairy  farms.  Manufactures:  Several  cotton 
mills,  cement  plants,  planing,  box  and  lumber  mills,  oil  mills,  fertilizer 
works,  iron  mills.  Average  altitude,  1,000  feet.  Average  value  farm 
land  per  acre,  $10.     (1851.) 

Pulaski  County  (Count  Pulaski),  22,835;  HawMnsville,  4,500;  area, 
225  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $3,231,880.  Farm  products:  Cot- 
ton, com,  oats,  wheat,  peas,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  clover,  pecans,  peaches, 
some  hogs.  Manufactures :  Cotton  mill,  brick  yard,  ice  plant,  cotton  oil 
mills,  ginneries,  cotton  compress,  saw  mill,  fertilizer  plants,  white  hick- 
ory  axe  handle  factory.  Average  altitude,  350  feet.  Average  value  farm 
land  per  acre,  $30.    (1808.) 

Putnam  County  (Gen.  Israel  Putnam),  13,876;  Eatonton,  2,000; 
area,  350  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $3,078,837.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  com,  potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  cattle,  live  stock,  pe- 
cans, peaches.  Manufactures :  Cotton  mills,  cotton  oil  mill,  grain  mill, 
canning  factory,  dairy.  Average  altitude,  700  feet.  Average  value  farm 
land  per  acre,  $20.     (1807.) 

Quitman  County  (Gen.  John  A.  Quitman),  4,600;  Georgetown,  500; 
area,  272  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $692,390.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  com,  potatoes,  peanuts,  oats,  wheat,  cane,  peaches,  pecans,  hogs, 
cattle.  Average  altitude,  410  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre, 
$15.     (1858.) 

Rabun  County  (Governor  Wm.  Rabun),  5,562;  Clayton,  600;  area, 
344  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $1,388,000.  Farm  products:  Corn, 
grain,  potatoes,  hay,  especially  apples,  grapes,  berries.  Manufactures: 
Great  Tallulah  Falls  power  plant  of  Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Com- 
pany, asbestos,  gold  and  mica  mines.  Average  altitude,  2,200  feet.  Aver- 
age value  land  per  acre,  $6.  Best  bottom  land  sells  at  $75  an  acre  and 
more.     (1819.) 

Randolph  County  (Hon.  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia),  19,000;  Cuth- 
bert,  3,400;  area  of  square  miles,  476;  taxable  property,  $3,502,725. 
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Farm  products:  Cotton,  corn,  oats,  hay,  peaches  and  pecans.  Manu- 
factures :  Oil  mills,  fertilizer  plants,  harness  factory,  grist  mills,  20  saw 
mills.  Average  altitude,  400  feet.  Average  value  farm,  land  per  acre, 
$15.     (1828.) 

Richmond  County  (Charles  Lennox,  Duke  of  Richmond),  72,000; 
Augusta,  55,500;  taxable  property,  $30,000,000.  Farm  products:  Cot- 
ton, grain,  hay,  garden  truck,  live  stock.  Manufactures:  Ninety-six 
manufacturing  plants,  including  big  cotton  mills,  lumber  mills,  brick 
yards,  foundries,  and  kaolin  beds.  Average  altitude,  273  feet.  Average 
value  farm  land  per  acre,  $10  to  $100.    (1777.) 

Rockdale  County  (Rockdale  Church,  or  Geological  Strata),  9,875; 
Conyers,  2,350;  area,  square  miles,  121;  taxable  property,  $2,347,069. 
Farm  products:  Com,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  sugarcane, 
apples,  peaches,  melons,  berries.  Minerals:  Granite  in  large  quantities. 
Manufactures:  Granite  quarries,  oil  mills.  Average  altitude,  900  feet. 
Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $12.    (1870.) 

.  Schley  County  (Governor  Wm.  Schley),  5,49^;  Ellaville,  700;  area, 
188  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $1,383,270.  Farm  products:  Cot- 
ton. Manufactures :  Guano.  Average  altitude,  400  feet.  Average  value 
farm  land  per  acre,  $10.    (1857.) 

Screven  County  (Gen.  James  Screven),  22,550;  Sylvania,  1,550;  area, 
square  miles,  654 ;  taxable  property,  $3,479,412.  Farm  products :  Cot- 
ton, com,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  rice,  sugarcane,  potatoes,  hay,  peaches,  apples 
and  other  fruits.  Average  altitude,  250  feet.  Average  value  farm  land 
per  acre,  $15.     (1793.) 

Spalding  County  (Hon.  Thomas  Spalding),  21,000;  GriflSn,  12,000; 
area,  209  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $5,842,051.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  grain,  hay,  apples,  peaches,  pecans,  over  4,000  cattle,  over  4,000 
hogs,  over  2,000  mules,  over  500  horses.  Manufactures:  Cotton  mill 
products,  cotton  seed  products,  vehicles.  Average  altitude,  1,000  feet. 
Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $35.    (1851.) 

Stephens  County  (Hon.  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  the  Great  Commoner), 
7,500;  Toccoa,  3,500;  area,  171  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $3,000,- 
000.  Farm  products:  Cotton,  com,  grain,  peaches,  apples,  cattle  and 
hogs.  Manufactures:  Cotton  mills,  furniture,  cotton  compresses,  oil 
mills,  foundries.  Average  altitude,  1,055  feet.  Average  farm  land  value, 
$30  per  acre.     (1905.) 

Stewart  County  (Gen.  Daniel  Stewart),  15,000;  Lumpkin,  1,100; 
area,  444  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $3,082,427.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  com,  peas,  cane,  oats,  potatoes,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  nuts,  hogs, 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  goats.  Average  altitude,  600  feet.  Average  value 
farm  land  per  acre,  $10.     (1830.) 

Sumter  County  (Gen.  Thos.  Sumter),  32,000;  Americus,  10,000; 
area,  456  square  miles,  about  180,000  in  improved  farms;  taxable  prop- 
erty, $8,489,060.  Farm  products:  Cotton,  com,  syrup,  grain,  potatoes, 
fruit,  truck,  pecans;  exceptionally  well  adapted  for  livestock  production. 
Manufactures:  Oil  mills,  fertilizer  plants,  three  door,  sash  and  blind 
factories,  and  many  minor  manufacturing  enterprises.  Average  alti- 
tude, 360  feet.    Average  value  of  farm  lands,  $15  an  acre.     (1831.) 

Talbot  County  (Govemor  Matthew  Talbot),  13,175;  Talbotton, 
1,325 ;  area,  square  miles,  407 ;  taxable  property,  $1,885,309.    Farm  prod- 
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ucte:  Corn,  oats,  cotton,  wheat,  hays,  rye,  potatoes,  peaches,  apples, 
sugarcane.  Average  altitude,  600  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per 
acre,  $12.    (1827.) 

Taliaferro  County  (Col.  Benj.  Taliaferro),  9,812;  Crawfordville, 
785 ;  area,  square  miles,  198 ;  taxable  property,  $1,324,265.  Farm  prod- 
ucts :  Cotton,  com,  wheat,  oats,  hays,  rye,  potatoes,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Average  altitude,  600  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $12. 
(1825.) 

Tattnall  County  (Governor  Josiah  Tattnall),  13,000;  ReidsviUe,  500; 
area,  440  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $3,620,000.  Farm  products: 
Com,  cotton,  cane,  potatoes,  oats,  hay,  peaches,  pecans,  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep.  Average  altitude  275  feet.  Average  land  value  per  acre, 
$25.     (1801.) 

Taylor  County  (President  Zachary  Taylor),  11,000;  Butler,  800; 
area,  338  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $1,111,000.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  peaches.  Manufactures:  Fertilizer  plants, 
cotton  factories,  kaolin  works.  Average  altitude,  636  feet.  Average 
value  farm  land  per  acre,  $6.    (1852.) 

Telfair  County  (Governor  Edward  Telfair),  15,475;  McRae,  1,340; 
area,  square  miles,  412 ;  taxable  property,  $3,879,355.  Farm  products : 
Com,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  hays,  potatoes,  sugarcane,  peaches,  apples, 
berries,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Manufactures:  Lumber,  naval  stores, 
cotton  seed  oil  and  others.  Average  altitude,  325  feet.  Average  value 
farm  land  per  acre,  $12.     (1807.) 

Terrell  County  (Dr.  Wm.  Terrell),  24,115;  Dawson,  4,125;  area, 
square  miles,  340 ;  taxable  property,  $4,041,480.  Farm  products :  Corn, 
cotton,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  hays,  potatoes,  sugarcane,  apples,  peaches, 
melons,  berries,  other  fruits  and  vegetables.  Manufactures:  Lumber, 
naval  stores,  cotton  seed  oil  and  others.  Average  altitude,  350  feet. 
Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $15.    (1856.) 

Thomas  County  (Gen.  Jett  Thomas),  29,100;  Thomasville,  6,730; 
area,  530  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $9,369,000.  Farm  products: 
Com,  cotton,  oats,  potatoes,  cane,  rye,  melons,  fruits,  and  nuts,  live  stock. 
Average  altitude,  350  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $15. 
(1825.) 

Tift  County  (Hon.  Nelson  Tift),  15,000;  Tifton,  3,500;  area,  310 
square  miles;  taxable  property,  $5,000,000.  Farm  products:  Cotton, 
com,  oats,  potatoes,  rice,  peaches,  pears,  pecans,  blooded  cattle  and  hogs. 
Manufactures :  Fertilizer,  cotton  oil,  lumber  and  saw  mills,  agricultural 
implements,  cotton  factory.  Average  altitude,  327  feet.  Average  value 
farm  land  per  acre,  $25.     (1905.) 

Toombs  County  (Gen.  Robert  Toombs),  14,000;  Lyons,  1,200;  area, 
358  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $4,000,000.  Farm  products:  Cot- 
ton, com,  oats,  potatoes,  cane,  peaches,  grapes,  pecans.  Manufactures: 
Fertilizers,  gins,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  saw  mills.  Average  altitude,  300 
feet.    Average  value  farm  land,  per  acre,  $20.    (1905.) 

Towns  County  (Governor  Geo.  W.  Towns),  4,000;  Hiawassee,  300; 
area,  100  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $725,000.  Farm  products: 
Com,  wheat,  rye  and  oats,  apples,  peaches,  live  stock.  Average  altitude, 
1,600  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $30.    (1856.) 

Troup  County  (Govemor  Geo.  M.  Troup),  26,228;  LaGrange,  11,000; 
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area,  435  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $8,20J,000.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  corn,  oats,  and  hay,  extensive  hog  industry,  cattle,  mules  and 
horses.  Manufactures:  Seven  cotton  mills,  investment,  $3,500,000. 
Average  altitude,  800  feet.  Average  farm  land  value  per  acre,  $20. 
(1826.) 

Turner  County  (Judge  Henry  G.  Turner),  12,175;  Ashbum,  2,400; 
area,  square  miles,  326;  taxable  property,  $3,137,155.  Farm  products: 
Corn,  wheat,  cotton,  oats,  hay,  rye,  potatoes,  sugarcane,  peaches,  apples, 
plums,  berries,  and  other  fruits,  melons.  Manufactures:  Lumber,  tur- 
pentine, cotton  seed  oil  and  others.  Average 'altitude,  300  feet.  Aver- 
age value  farm  land  per  acre,  $15.     (1905.) 

Twiggs  County  (Gen.  John  Twiggs),  10,736;  Jeffersonville,  1,000; 
area,  423  square  miles;  amount  of  taxable  property,  $1,633,556.  Farm 
products :  Corn,  cotton,  oats,  wheat,  hay,  cane,  rye,  apples,  peaches,-  pe- 
cans, live  stock,  including  cattle,  goats,  hogs,  horses,  mules.  Manufac- 
tures :  Lumber,  refining  clay,  kaolin.  Average  altitude,  470  feet.  Aver- 
age value  land  per  acre,  $12.    (1809.) 

Union  County  (Union  of  the  States),  8,000;  Blairsville,  200;  taxable 
property,  $1,000,000.  Farm  products:  Com,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  truck, 
apples,  peaches,  grapes,  live  stock,  including  sheep.  Average  altitude, 
2,000  feet.    Average  value  land  per  acre,  $10.    (1832.) 

Upson  County  (Hon.  Stephen  Upson),  12,757;  Thomaston,  1,645; 
taxable  property,  $3,023,019.  Farm  products :  Com,  cotton,  hay,  grain, 
peaches,  pecans,  live  stock.  I^Ianuf actures :  Cotton  mills  and  cotton 
seed  products,  iron,  mica.  Average  altitude,  700  feet.  Average  value 
of  land  per  acre,  $20.    (1824.) 

Walker  County  (Maj.  Freeman  Walker),  19,564;  LaFayette,  2,160; 
area,  432  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $4,500,000.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  com,  grain,  hay,  potatoes,  fruits  and  nuts,  large  number  horses, 
mules,  swine,  cattle,  sheep.  Manufactures:  Three  cotton  mills,  tiling, 
tinnery,  woolen  mill,  and  other  plants ;  coal  mines,  iron  ore,  and  bauxite. 
Average  altitude,  2,000  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $25. 
(1833.) 

Walton  County  (Governor  George  Walton,  signer  and  chief  justice), 
28,000 ;  Monroe,  4,000 ;  area,  366  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $4,000,- 
000.  Farm  products :  Cotton,  com.  Manufactures :  Three  cotton  mills, 
five  oil  mills,  five  fertilizer  plants.  Average  altitude,  825  feet.  Aver- 
age value  farm  land  per  acre,  $35.     (1818.) 

Ware  County  (Hon.  Nicholas  Ware),  27,665;  Waycross,  18,134;  area, 
804  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $7,641,231.  Farm  products:  Com, 
oats,  potatoes,  cane,  tobac<io,  hay,  cotton,  trucks  live  stock,  16,000  head 
of  cattle,  20,000  swine,  sheep,  horses,  mules,  goats,  etc.  Manufactures: 
Twenty-one  plants,  capital  invested,  $250,000;  products  valued  $1,600,- 
000.  Average  altitude,  137  feet.  Average  value  land  per  acre,  $7.50. 
(1824.) 

Warren  County  (Gen.  Joseph  Warren),  11,463;  Warrenton,  1,300; 
area,  271  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $1,753,709.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  com,  oats,  peas,  potatoes,  peaches,  pecans,  live  stock.  Average 
altitude,  500  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $15.     (1793.) 

Washington  County  (Gen.  George  Washington),  30,174;  Sanders- 
ville,  2,830 ;  area,  square  miles,  680 ;  taxable  property,  $4,936,006.    Farm 
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products:  Cotton,  com,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  hay,  potatoes,  apples,  peaches, 
berries,  watermeloiis,  cantaloupes,  and  other  fruits.  Minerals :  Pottery, 
clay  aod  sandstone.  Manufactures:  Cotton  oil  mills,  fertilizers  and 
others.  Average  altitude,  475  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre, 
$15.     (1784.) 

Wayne  County  (Gen.  Anthony  Wayne),  14,800;  Jesup,  1,560;  area, 
square  miles,  766;  taxable  property,  $4,023,885.  Farm  products:  Sea 
Islaud  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  hays,  sugarcane,  potatoes,  peaches, 
apples,  melons,  berries,  other  fruits  and  vegetables.  Average  altitude, 
75  feet.    Average  value  farm  land  per  acre,  $12.     (1803.) 

Webster  County  (Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts),  6,151; 
Preston,  259;  area,  227  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $1,099,654. 
Farm  products :  Cotton,  corn,  oats,  peas,  cane,  potatoes,  apples,  peaches, 
over  150,000  in  live  stock,  saw  mills.  Average  altitude,  325  feet.  Aver- 
age value  of  land  per  acre,  $12.50.    (1856.) 

Wheeler  County  ((Jen.  Joseph  Wheeler),  20,000;  Alamo,  700;  area, 
262  square  miles ;  taxable  property,  $3,000,000.  Farm  products :  Com, 
cotton,  potatoes,  hay,  oats,  rye,  fruits,  and  nuts,  considerable  live  stock. 
Manufactures:  Guano  factories  and  saw  mills.  Average  altitude,  300 
feet.    Average  value,  farm  land,  $20  per  acre.    (1914.) 

White  County  (Col.  John  White,  of  the  Revolution),  5,110;  Qeve- 
land,  500;  area,  241  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $1,300,000.  Farm 
products:  Com,  cotton,  grain,  potatoes,  sorghum,  apples,  peaches,  live 
stock.  Manufactures:  Saw  mills,  principally  hardwood,  value  $1,000,- 
000 ;  also  gold  and  asbestos  minep.  Average  altitude,  1,800  feet.  Aver- 
age value  farm  land  per  acre,  $10.     (1857.) 

Whitefield  County  (Rev.  George  Whitefield),  18,000;  Dalton,  5,600; 
area,  285  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $5,000,000.  Farm  products: 
Cotton,  com,  live  stock,  beef,  cattle  and  dairy  products,  peaches,  apples. 
Manufactures :  Varied  industries,  22  plants,  including  cotton  and  lum- 
ber. Average  altitude,  1,500  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre, 
$18.     (1851.) 

Wilcox  County  (Gen.  Mark  Wilcox),  13,446-;  Abbeville,  1,201;  area, 
400  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $3,107,205.  Farm  products:  Cot- 
ton, com,  pecans,  stock  raising  beginning.  Manufactures:  Sawmills, 
turpentine  plants,  ginneries.  Average  altitude,  240  feet.  Average  value 
farm  land  per  acre,  $30.    (1857.) 

Wilkes  County  (John  Wilkes,  champion  of  Free  Press),  26,000; 
Washington,  4,000 ;  taxable  property,  $1,600,000.  Farm  products :  Com, 
hay,  peas,  oats,  barley,  cane,  cotton,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  grapes, 
apples,  pecans,  horses  and  hogs,  poultry.  Manufactures:  Furniture, 
oil  mills,  gold  and  copper  mines.  Average  altitude,  650  feet.  Average* 
value  farm  land  per  acre,  $25.     (1877.) 

Wilkinson  County  (Gen.  James  Wilkinson),  12,000;  Irwinton,  400; 
area,  square  miles,  431 ;  taxable  property,  $1,742,331.  Farm  products : 
Cotton,  com,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  hays,  sugarcane,  potatoes,  apples,  peaches, 
melons,  berries,  other  fruits  and  vegetables.  Minerals:  Clays,  lime- 
stone. Average  altitude,  450  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre, 
$12.     (1803.) 

Worth  County  (Gen.  Wm.  J.  Worth),  20,000;  Sylvester,  3,000;  area, 
651  square  miles;  taxable  property,  $4,532,329.    Farm  products:    Cot- 
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ton,  pecans,  canteloupes.  Manufactures :  Cotton  mills,  fertilizer  plants, 
oil  mills.  Average  altitude,  200  feet.  Average  value  farm  land  per  acre, 
$20.     (1853.) 

Georgia's  First  Woman  Editor 

Mrs.  David  R.  Hillhouse  was  the  first  woman  in  Georgia  to  edit  a 
newspaper.  The  paper  edited  by  Mrs.  Hillhouse  was  the  Washington 
News,  published  at  Washington,  Georgia.  It  was  founded  in  1800  by 
Mr.  Alexander  McMillan  and  was  first  called  the  Washington  Gazette. 
He  was  succeeded  at  the  head  of  the  paper  by  Capt.  David  R.  Hillhouse, 
who  operated  in  connection  with  it  the  first  job  printing  oflSce  in  the 
interior  of  the  state.  When  Captain  Hillhouse  died  in  1804  his  widow 
took  charge  of  the  establishment  and  conducted  successfully  both  enter- 
prises. She  even  published  at  one  time  the  laws  of  Georgia.  Mrs. 
Hillhouse,  therefore,  was  not  only  the  first  woman  editor  in  the  state  but 
also  the  first  state  printer. 

Origin  of  the  Southern  Cross  op  Honor 

There  is  nothing  more  sacred  to  the  heart  of  the  Confederate  veteran 
than  his  Cross  of  Honor.  It  is  something  which  he  can  transmit  to  his 
children.  It  testifies  to  his  heroism  on  the  field  of  battle,  and,  coming 
from  the  gentle  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  it  possesses  for  him  a 
value  more  precious  than  rubies.  The  originator  of  this  beautiful  idea 
was  a  lady  of  Athens :  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Cobb  Erwin.  The  daughter  of 
an  illustrious  statesman  and  soldier.  Gen.  Howell  Cobb,  she  was  one  of 
the  first  to  lay  flowers  upon  the  graves  of  the  heroic  dead  and  to  lend 
her  loving  aid  to  the  erection  of  monuments.  But  the  sense  of  an  un- 
fulfilled obligation  to  the  living  heroes  of  the  South  weighed  upon  her 
heart,  until  finally  like  an  inspiration  there  flashed  into  her  mind  this 
thought :  why  not  bestow  upon  the  old  soldiers  of  Lee  an  emblem  of  some 
kind,  like  the  famous  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor?  The  suggestion 
was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  approval.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  in  1898, 
it  took  the  assemblage  by  storm,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
President  to  procure  designs.  Mrs.  Erwin,  with  characteristic  modesty, 
preferred  to  remain  in  the  background.  She  was  placed  on  the  commit- 
tee, but  withdrew.  At  the  next  annual  meeting  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
the  emblem  proposed  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Gabbett,  of  Atlanta,  was  adopted ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  office  of  Custodian  of  the  Cross  of  Honor 
was  bestowed  upon  her.  Miss  Rutherford,  of  Athens,  served  in  place 
of  Mrs.  Erwin  on  the  committee.  The  other  members  were :  Mrs.  Sarah 
E.  Gabbett  and  Mrs.  Helen  Plane,  both  of  Atlanta.  The  committee  was 
afterwards  enlarged  and  given  authority  to  formulate  rules.  When  the 
idea  was  finally  perfected  it  was  made  to  include  not  only  veterans  but 
also  descendants  of  deceased  Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors.  In  com- 
pliment to  Mrs.  Erwin,  the  first  Cross  of  Honor  bestowed  by  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  was  awarded  to  her  distinguished  husband. 
Judge  Alexander  S.  Erwin,  of  Athens;  and  if  any  other  veteran  re- 
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ceived  his  trophy  at  an  earlier  period  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  or- 
ganization.* 


*  The  writer's  anthoiitj  for  these  facts  is  two-fold:  (1)  The  minutes  of  the 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  held  at  New 
Orleans,  November  12-15,  1902;  and  (2)  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Cobb- 
Deloney  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans,  at  Athens,  Georgia^  in  May,  1900,  pub- 
lished at  the  time  and  also  reprinted  in  the  Athens  Banner  of  April  26,  1912. 
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